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CHAPTER  1.' 


f  .  ^  .  *  '  ♦ 

Meeting  of  Parliament. — Prince  RegenPs  l^ech  on  owning  the  Setnon,-^ 
Debates  on  the  jtddress.—Sir  Francis  Burdet^s  motion  concerning  the 


Regency. 

Thb  MW  psrliament  met  on  the  24th 
o(  November,  1812.  After  ‘the  usual 
formalities  had  been  gone  through,  ’ 
the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  SOth  of 
the  same  month,'  pronounced  from  the 
throne  a  speech  which  embraced  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  g^at  events 
of  the  year.  ' 

His  royal  highness  stated,  that  he 
had  been  induct  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  meeting-  his  parlia¬ 
ment  after  the  late  elections ;  and  he' 
was  persuaded  they,  would  cordially 
participate  in  the  ‘satisfcction,  which 
he  derived  from  the  improvement  of 
the  state  of  public  affairs  daring  the 
course  of  the  year.  That  the  vmour 
displayed  by  his  majesty’s  forces,  and 
those  of  his  allies, -in  the  peninsula,  on  ' 
so  many  occasions  during  the  last 
campaign,  and  the  consummate  skill 
with  which  the  operations  had  been 


conducted  by  general  the  Marquis  of 
Wellington,  had  led'  to  consequencea 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  coaa- 
mon  cause.  By  transferring  the  war 
into  the  interior  of  Spain,  and  by  the 
glorious  and  ever-memorable  victory 
obtained  at  Salamanca,  he 'had  com¬ 
piled  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Cadiz  ;  and  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  had  been  thus  delivered 
from  the  armies  of  France.  Although 
his  royal  highness  could  not  but  re^ 
gret  that  the  efforts  of  the  French, 
combined  with  a  view  to  one  great 
operation,  had  rendered  it  necessary 
to  withdraw  from  the  siege  of  Bur¬ 
gos,,  and  to  evacuate  Madrid,  for  the 
purpose  of  concentrating  the  main 
body  of  the  allied  forces  ;  these  efforts 
of  the  enemy  had  however  been  at¬ 
tended  with  important  sacrifices  on 
his  part,  which  must  materially  con* 
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tribute  to  extend  the  resources  and  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  exertions  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  His  royal  highness  expressed 
his  firm  reliance  on  the  determination 
of  parliament  to  continue  every  aid  in 
support  of  a  contest  which  had  first 
given  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
‘  example  of  persevering  and  successful 
resistance  to  the  power  of  France,  and 
on  which  not  only  the  liberties  of  the 
nations  of  the  peninsula,  but  the  best 
interests  of  his  majesty’s  dominions  es¬ 
sentially  depended. 

The  restoration  of  peace  betwixt 
his  majesty  and  the  courts  of  St  Pe- 
tersburgh  and  Stockholm  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  copies  of  the  treaties  were 
laid  before  parliament.  The  exertions 
of  the  Russian  empire  were  highly  ap¬ 
plauded.  By  the  magnanimity  of  its 
emperor,  by  the  zeal  and  disinterest¬ 
edness  of  all  ranks  of  his  subjects,  by 
the  firmness  •  and  intrepidity  of  his 
force8,'^the‘ presumptuous  expectations' 
of  the  enemy  had  been  signally  disap  • 
pointed.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  had  increased  with  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  thet  contest,  arid  the  dan¬ 
gers  with  which-  they  were  surround¬ 
ed.  ,They  had  submitted  to  sacrifices 
of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  the 
history  ,of  the  wprld — A  confident 
hope  was  expressed  by  his  royal  high¬ 
ness,  that  th<  determined  perseverance 
of  his  impwial  majesty  would  be 
crowned  with  ultimate  success ;  and 
that  this  contest,  in  its  result,  would 
have  the  effect  of  establishing,  upon  a 
foundation  never  to  be  shaken,  the  se¬ 
curity  and  independence  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire.  The  proof  of  confidence 
which  his  royal  highness  had  received 
from  his  imperial  majesty,  who  had  re¬ 
cently  sent  his  fleets  to  the  ports  of 
this  country,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
gratifying ;  and  it  was  addec,  that  his 
imperial  majesty  might  rely  on  the 
fixed  determination  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  to  afford  him  the  most  cordial 


support  in  the  great  coutest  in  which 
he  was  engaged. 

The  conclusion  of  a  supplementary 
treaty  with  the  regency  of  Sicily,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  provide  for  the 
more  extensive  application  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  force  of  the  Sicilian  government 
to  offensive  operations,  was  also  an¬ 
nounced  ;  this  measure,  combined  with 
the  liberal  principles  now  happily  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  councils  of  his  Sicilian 
majesty,  was  calculated  to  augment 
his  power  and  resources,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  render  them  essentially 
serviceable  to  the  common  cause. 

The  declaration  of  war  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  was  said,  in  the  speech,  to  have 
been  made  under  circumstances  which 
might  have  afforded  a  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectation,  that  the  amicable  relations 
betwixt  the  two  nations  would  not  long 
be  interrupted  ;  but  the  conduct  and 
pretensions  of  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  had  hitherto  prevented  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  any  pacific  arrangement.  The 
measures  of  hostility,  on  the  part  of  A- 
merica,  had  been  principally  directed 
against  the  adjoining  British  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  every  effort  had  been  made 
to  seduce  the  inhabitants  of  them 
from  their  allegiance  to  his  majesty. 
The  proofs,  however,  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  received  from  his  majesty’s 
subjects  in  North  America,  were  high¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  The  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  invade  Upper  Canada,  had 
not  only  proved  abortive,  but,  by  the 
judicious  arrangements  of  the  govern¬ 
or-general,  and  by  the  skill  and  deci¬ 
sion  with  which  the  military  operations 
had  been  conducted,  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  assembled  for  that  purpose  in 
one  quarter,  had  been  compelled  to 
capitulate,  and  in  another  had  been 
completely  defeated.  The  best  efforts 
of  his  royal  highness  should  not  be 
wanting  for  restoring  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity  between  the  tw# 
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countries ;  but'until  this  object  could 
be  attained,  without  'sacrincin^  the 
maiitime  rights  of  Great  Britain,  he 
relied  upon  the  cordial  support  of 
parliament  in  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war. — The  prince  concluded 
b^  stating,  that  the  >  approaching  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  charter  of  the  East  In¬ 
dia  company,  rendered  it  necessary 
that  the  early  attention  of  parliament 
should  be  called  to  the  propriety  of 
providing  for  the  future  government 
of  the  Indian  provinces  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  empire. 

A  very  wide  field  of  discussion  was 
entered  into  by  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  when  the  ad 
dress  was  moved  ;  and  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  was  taken  of  the  state  of 
public  affairs.  Athough  men  of  all 
parties  approved  of  the  general  spirit 
which  pervaded  the  adless  (which 
was  of  course  an  echo  of  the  speech,) 
the  alleged  practical  errors  of  admi¬ 
nistration  were  the  subject  of  severe 
censure.— It  was  admitted,  indeed, 
that  the  address  would  have  been 
most  unsatisfactory,  had  it,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  great  contest  in  the  pe¬ 
ninsula,  or  the  cause  in  which  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  engaged,  as¬ 
sumed  in  any  degree  a  lower  tone 
than  that  which  pervaded  it.  **  No¬ 
thing  less,  it  was  observed,  was  de¬ 
manded  by  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  a  proper  *eal  for  our  own  ho¬ 
nour,  or  by  a  true  regard  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  allies,  embarked  in  the 
same  great  cause  with  ourselves.  The 
speech  from  the  throne  anticipated 
wisdom,  firmness,  and  prudence,  from 
parliament  on  the  present  trying  oc¬ 
casion,  when  the  eyes  of  Europe,  nay, 
of  the  world,  were  fixed  upon  us. 
There  was  nothing  novel  in  this  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  sure,  but  there  was  the 
most  splendid  novelty  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  which  it  was  applied.  Par¬ 
liament  would  exercise  the  same  wis¬ 
dom,  it  would  evince  the  same  perse¬ 


verance,  it  would  display  the  same 
firmness,  especially  on  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  war  in  the  peninsula,  as  it 
had  hitherto  shewn.  That  country, 
it  was  remarked,  at  this  moment  natu¬ 
rally  excited  the  most  lively  interest— 
for  great  as  the  triumphs  achieved 
there  had  been,  they  were  not  unche¬ 
quered  by  misfortune.  But,  as  it  was 
certainly  the  highest  mark  of  wisdom 
to  persevere,  with  reasonable  grounds 
of  hope,  in  the  face  of  danger  and 
difficulty,  so  it  was  the  highest  cha¬ 
racter  of  firmness  to  meet  the  tide  of 
success  without  intoxication,  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  grounds  upon  which  it  de¬ 
pended,  and  from  that  analysis,  care¬ 
fully  and  cautiously  pursued,  to  de¬ 
duce  one  general  and  consistent  ground 
of  public  action.  Even  if  our  success 
had  been  general  and  unqualified,  a 
wise  man  would  say  to  those  who  re¬ 
presented  an  enlightened  nation,  to 
those  who  were  prepared  and  anxious 
to  do  their  duty — be  not  led  away  by 
this  success — be  not  intoxicated  with 
it — let  not  its  lustre  so  dazzle  your  fa¬ 
culties,  that  you  perceive  neither 
whence  it  originated,  how  it  may  be 
rendered'  permanent,  nor  to  what  ulti¬ 
mate  objects  it  may  be  applied.  We 
had,  indeed,  done  much  in  Spain  ;  but, 
what  still  remained  to  be  done  ?  And 
that  question  naturally  led  to  a  review 
of  the  events  which  had  taken  place 
there,  since  the  time  when  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  was  before  Badajoz.  From 
the  very  commencement  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  in  the  peninsula,  the  only  solid 
ground  of  success,  the  only  practical 
system  of  resistance  which  could  be 
adopted,  was  to  awaken  in  the  people 
of  Spain  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  France, 
and  to  succour  and  aid  that  hostility 
upon  a  broad  and  extensive  scale  of 
operations.  With  our  force  and  re¬ 
sources  properly  directed  in  that  way, 
great  advantages  might  be  exacted, 
and  final  triumph  be  ensured,  it  was, 
indeed,  very  clear,  that  the  ruler  of 
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France  never  would  deiiit  from  his 
object^  till  some  overwhelming  force 
should  interrupt  the  career  of  his  am¬ 
bition.  If  the  Spanish  people  could 
once  bring  themselves  to  feel  that  there 
was  no  evil  to  be  put  in  competition 
ibr  a  moment  with  that  of  submission 
to  the  government  of  France ;  that 
loss  of  property,  loss  of  relations,  loss 
of  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  loss  of 
life  itself,  was  small  and  insignificant, 
compared  to  that  tremendous  and 
overwhelming  calamity — submission 
to  France  ;  it  they  could  be  brought 
to  this  pitch  of  patriotism  and  resist¬ 
ance,  every  thing  might  then  be  hoped 
from  the  contebt.  Our  efforts  co-ope¬ 
rating  with  this  general  feeling,  might 
have  been  productive  of  the  greatest 
benefits.  The  person  who  now  ruled 
over  the  destinies  of  France  would, 
were  such  a  system  pursued,  either 
find  himself,  by  the  success  of  our 
arms,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a- 
bandonin^  the  cause ;  or  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  leading  him  to  exert  all  his  means 
and  energies  in  this  one  (quarter,  would 
rouse  his  secret  enemies  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  who  would  seize  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  his  reverses  in  Spain,  to 
shake  off  his  yoke.  He  would  then 
be  compelled  to  divide  his  forces ;  and 
a  prospect  of  more  easy  success  to  our 
efforts  in  the  peninsula  would  be  open¬ 
ed.— Such  it  was  said  was  the  view 
which  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  con¬ 
test  in  Spain,  and  with  regard  to  the 
spirit  of  universal  hostility  in  the  Spa¬ 
nish  people,  which  was  so  essential  to 
success,  that  had  been  produced  in  its 
fullest  force  in  the  course  of  last  year. 
The  success  of  the  British  arms  in 
Spain  had  moreover  been  felt  and  con- 
tidered  in  Russia  as  the  salvation  of 
that  country  ;  had  it  not  been  for  our 
triumphs  in  the  peninsula,  the  leader 
of  France  would  have  been  able  to  di¬ 
rect  a  military  force  against  Russia, 
so  vast  and  overwhelming  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  hope  of  successful  resist- 
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ance.  But  was  not  all  this  foreseen, 
and  was  not  this  the  very  basis  on 
which  the  system  to  be  pursued  in  our 
present  situation  should  be  founded  i 
what  then  followed  from  this  view  of 
the  subject  i  The  moment  it  was 
known  that  such  efforts  were  making 
in  Russia,  the  moment  it  was  known 
that  resistance  was  commencing  on 
the  one  side,  ought  we  -not  to  have 
made  every  effort  on  the  other, — 
ought  we  not  to  have  strained  all  the 
resources  of  the  country  to  their  very 
utmost ;  and  if  we  were  honest  in  our 
professions  respecting  the  common 
cause,  ought  we  not  to  have  seized 
the  momentous  crisis  which  had  oc¬ 
curred,  to  strike  one  grand  and  deci¬ 
sive  blow  ? 

It  became  a  great  question  there¬ 
fore,  whether  the  system  of  policy 
which  had  hitherto  l^en  pursued  was 
founded  upon  just  and  extended  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  whether  an  able  and  efficient 
direction  of  our  resources  had  been 
made ;  whether  such  means  as  the 
country  possessed  had  been  fully  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  whether  upon  the  whole, 
the  result  had  been  such  as  the  nation 
had  a  right  to  expect,  from  the  pos¬ 
session  of  those  means,  and  the  just 
application  of  them. — ^The  true  and 
legitimate  object  of  the  contest  was, 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  armies 
from  Spain  :  this  was  the  plain  and 
practical  view  of  the  matter ;  it  was 
intelligible  to  all ;  imd  it  became  ne. 
cessary  to  enquire  what  had  been  done 
in  the  course  of  the  year  towards 
its  accomplishment,  compared  with 
what  might  have  been  done  if  our  re¬ 
sources  had  been  properly,  wisely,  and 
efficiently  employed.  Now  the  war  in 
the  peninsula  had  been  carried  on  in  a 
way  totally  inadequate  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  only  practical  object 
of  the  contest.  Let  us  look  back  to 
the  period  of  the  reduction  of  Bada- 
joz — the  beginning  of  April  last.  At 
that  time  the  great  general  who  com- 
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autaded  our  armifla  io  Spain  having  re* 
.duced  that  impoitant  fortreis,  hUnext 
atep,  it  waa  natural  to  auppoicy  eape* 
ciaUy  at  that  seaaoo  of  the  year,  would 
.  be  to  expel  the  French  from  the  aouth 
of  Spain  But  why  did  he  not  do  so  ? 
Because  hia  means  were  deficient ;  be- 
'Cause  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  his  object— that  of  march* 
,iog  against  Souk,  and  raising  the  siege 
4if  Cadiz,  his  resources  being  inaw* 
quate  ;  and  he  was  under  the  necessity 
,of  marching  northward  with  his  army, 

,  because  in  the  north  of  Spain  there 
was  no  force  wluch  he  could  leave  suf* 
ficient  to  check  the  progress  of  Mar* 
mont.  To  the  north  he  accordingly 
did  proceed,  and  there  he  was,  from 
the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  com* 
.pelled  to  remain  on  the  frontiers  of 
.Spain  till  the  ISth  of  June,  and  by 
that  time  Marmont’s  army  was  in  such 
.  a  state,  from  the  accession  of  reinforce* 
.ments,  that  it  became  doubtful  wbe- 
.  ther  the  British  commander  could  sale- 
ily  advance.  But  why  did  he  remain 
inactive  so  long  f  Because  his  means 
of  advancing  were  insufficient ;  because 
he  wanted  money,  and  supplies  of  every 
sort ;  because  be  had  not  the  common 
means  of  transport  to  convey  his  artil¬ 
lery.  At  last,  however.  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  advanced  wkhout  a  battering 
train,  not  because  he  thought  it  unne¬ 
cessary  for  the  success  of  nis  military 
operations,  but  because  he  literally  bad 
not  the  means  of  transporting  it.  Af* 
‘ter  Lord  Wellington  did  advance,  what 
was  his  real  situation  ?  He  had  advan¬ 
ced  because  he  expected  powerful  co* 
.operation  on  the  other  bide  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula,  agreeably  to  the  plan  concert* 
.ed  with  him  even  when  he  was  before 
Badajoz.  He  must  have  expected  the 
assistance  of  this  force,  therefore,  at 
the  time  of  bis  advance  into  Spain  ; 
for,  bad  he  not  so  expected  it,  his  ad¬ 
vance  into  that  country  would  have 
been  unjustifiable,  even  though  success 
had  ultimately  attended  his  progress. 


It  waa  certain,  however,  that  he  re- 
-mained  a  considerable  time  on  the  fron¬ 
tier,  waiting  for  intelligence  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  this  co-operating  force,  but 
waiting  in  vain  ;  he  then  advanced, 
•still  confident  in  his  hope  that  it  would 
arrive  in  time  to  make  a  strong  diver¬ 
sion  in  his  favour.  But  he  soon  disco¬ 
vered  (as  every  one  knew)  the  army  of 
Marmont  to  be  much  more  numerous 
than  he  had  expected.  Nor  was  that  all 
he  found :  he  learned  that  Suchet  had 
detached  a  corps  to  unite  with  Joseph’s 
army,  which  made  his  force  efficient 
to  co-operate  with  the  army  under 
Marmont.  What  was  the  consequence? 
On  the  17th  of  July,  five  days  before 
the  battle  of  Salamanca,  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  commanded,  not  a  feigned,  but 
a  real  retreat ;  and  this  retreat  he  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  18th,  19th,  20th, 
21st,  and  till  late  in  the  day  of  the 
22d.  But  why  did  be  retreat  ?  Why 
did  this  great  general  retreat  ?  Because 
bis  means  were  inadequate.  He  had 
no  money  ;  he  had  not  even  20,U(X) 
dollars  in  his  military  chest.'  The 
richest  brigade  in  the  army  did  not 
possess  more  than  SOOO  dollars  ;  and 
what  were  the  means  left  to  this  de¬ 
serted  general  to  recruit  his  finances  I 
Forty  thousand  dollars  had  been  sent 
to  Cadiz  for  the  use  of  the  Spaniards  : 
these  he  was  forced  to  intercept,  and 
apply  to  the  exigencies  of  the  British 
army.  Upon  a  lair  comparison  of  his 
force  with  that  of  Marmont,  and  ta¬ 
king  into  calculation  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  so  lately  received  by  Joseph’s 
army  from  Marshal  Suchet,  which  the 
latter  would  have  been  unable  to  spare 
if  the  Sicilian  expedition  had  arrived 
in  due  time  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain,  Lord  Wdlington  deemed  it 
roost  prudent  to  retreat.  .Here  was  a 
proof  that  his  means  were  inadequate  ; 
and  this  deficiency  of  force  arose  chief¬ 
ly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  tardy  and 
ineffectual  co-operatibn  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition. 
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**  The  neict  rtep  in  tracing  the  pro- 
greis  of  Lord  Wellington  led  to 'a 
period  full  of  glory  and  renown— the 
battle  of  Salamanca.  But  from  whit 
circumstances  did  that  battle  arise  i 
Did  it  arise  out  of  his  efficiency,  or  oat 
of  his  necessity  ?  it  arose  from  the 
magnificence,  the  splendour,  the  great* 
ness  of  his  talents.  He  struck  the 
enemy  with  his  spear  the  moment  he 
saw  an  opening.  But  was  the  unex* 
pected  coincidence,  out  of  which  suc'h 
great  eventr  arose,  a  solid  ground  to 
build  a  system  of  policy  upon  i  Lord 
Wellington’s  talents,  indeed,  were  a 
firm  and  secure  rock,  on  which  any 
hopes,  any  expectations,  however  great, 
however  exalted,  might  be  founded  ; 
but  it  ill  became  statesmen  to  calculate 
upon  chances  and  occarions  presenting 
themselves  for  success  in  operations, 
upon  the  prosperous  issue  of  which  so 
much  depended.  Did  the  ministers 
mean  to  say,  that  their  system  was 
raised  solely  upon  the  matchless  abili¬ 
ties  of  tKeit  general,  and  upon  the  er¬ 
rors  of  the  enemy  i  Did  they  mean  to 
affirm,  that  all  their  plans  amounted 
only  to  this  ?  The  battle  of  Salaman¬ 
ca  was  certainly  productive  of  great 
events  ;  the  evacuation  of  the  south  of 
Spain  ;  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Ca- 
dix,  and  the  occupation  of  Madrid  by 
our  troops.  But  did  it  sebure  these 
advantages  ?  Were  they  permanent  ? 
Was  Lord  Wellington  able  to  pursue 
Marnfont  ?  No.  He  was  not  able  to 
do  that,  which  so  obviously  he  ought 
to  have  done,  because  Joseph’s  army, 
reinforced  by  the  corps  from  Suchet, 
was  hanging  qn  his  flank,  and  after¬ 
wards  on  hi8  rear.  It  was  necessary 
to  disperse  that  army.  He  did  so, 
and  entered  Madrid  Could  he  then 
march  southward  to  pursue  the  career 
of  his  conquests  ?  No.  He  found  that 
the  corps  which  he  had  so  lately  de¬ 
feated,  the  ar.Ti'^over  which  he  had  so 
recentty  triumphed,  was  strong  again, 
and  be  was  compelled  to  direct  his 


cbiirM  to  the  north  once  more,  to  meet 
them'.'  ‘Then  followed ‘the  siege  of 
Burgos  ;  and  so  far  from  conkickring 
as  a  disappointment  the  failure  of  Lord 
Wellington  in  his  attempt  to  reduce 
that  fortress,  madness  alone  could  have 
supposed  that  a  fortress  of  such  a  de. 
scription  should  be  reduced  by  a  frw 
guns.  Lord  Wellington’s  means  were 
confessedly  inadequate  to  the  object, 
according  to  all  the  established  rules 
of  war. 

**  Again,  when  it  was  understood, 
so  far  back  aS  the  month  of  June  last, 
that  Lord  Wellington  was  advancing 
into  Spain,  could  ministers  fail  to  dis¬ 
cover,  that  France,  being  engaged  in 
k  war  with  Russia,  must  necessarily 
detach  a  great  part  of  her  force  to  that 
quarter  of  Europe ;  and  that  now  wu 
the  moment,  not  only  in  reference  to 
that  event,  but  also  to  the  temper  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  to  send  out  suffi¬ 
cient  reinforcements  td  enable  his  lord- 
ship  to  proceed  upon  a  large  and  efiec- 
tive  scale  of  operations  ?  Without  such 
reinforcements,  it  was  manifestly  im- 
rudent  to  advance  into  Spain.  But 
ow  was  Lord  Wellington  reinforced  1 
On  the  21st  of  October  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  retire  from  Burgos  ;  on 
the'25th  he  saw  the  French  army,  and 
we  knew  from  his  dispatches  it  was 
greatly  superior  to  his  own  force,  espe¬ 
cially  in  cavalry,  an  arm  so  important 
to  military  operations  in  that  country. 
On  the  25th  of  October,  therefore, 
that  army  which  Lord  Wellington  had 
conquered  on  the  plains  of  Salamanca, 
— that  army  which  he  had  driven  be¬ 
fore  him  on  that  memorable  day,  with 
a  grandeur  of  military  achievement 
which  the  language  of  history  or  po¬ 
etry  could  never  equal,  and  which 
ranked  him  among  the  most  renowned 
generals  of  this  or  any  other  age, — 
that  army  had  received  strong  and  effi¬ 
cient  reinforcements  since  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  and  was  now  enabled  to 
turn  upon  its  pursuers.  Where  were 
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•  Lefd  WelUn^^n*!  rtfinfdfceinentt  du-  ' 
ring  the  tame  period  ?  Scattered  every 
whim  :  some  in  port  at  home,  some 
on  the  ocean,  and  some  landed  at  too 
mat  a  distance  to  be  of  any  use. 
Fifteen  hundred  men  reached  him  on 
the  Sa'th,  four  days  after  he  had  begun 
his  retreat.  Where  were  the  others  ? 
One  regiment  advanced  as  far  as  Bene* 
lento,  and  was  forced  to  retreat  again 
to  the  frontiers.  Two  regiments  were 
landed  at  Corunna,  and  were  re-em¬ 
barked  for  Lisbon,  where  they  might 
probably  arrive  in  time  to  reach  Lord 
WcUjn^on  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  campaign. 

«  Such  was  the  state  of  the  war  in 
the  peninsula,— such  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  conducted, — and  it 
might  be  asked,  whether,  if  the  same 
exertions  had  been  made  by  the  mini¬ 
sters  of  this  country  as  were  made  by 
the  enemy,  LordsWcllington  might 
not  have  been  able  to  prosecute  to 
their  full  extent  his  operations  against 
Burgos  ?— Now  for  the  Sicilian  expe¬ 
dition,  as  it  had  been  denominated. 
The  plan  of  that  expedition  had  been 
coacerted  with  Lord  Wellington  when 
he  was  before  Badajoz.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  improved  fortune  of  our 
affairs  in  Italy,  it  was  thought  that  a 
part  of  our  force  might  be  spared  from 
that  quarter  to  co-operate  with  our 
armies  in  Spain  ;  and,  if  it  had  arrived 
at  the  proper  season  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  that  country,  at  the  period 
when  Lord  Wellington  fully  expected 
k,  Suchet  would  have  been  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  detach  a  corps  to  reinforce 
Joseph’s  army :  Joseph,  indeed,  must 
have  hastened  to  assist  Suchet.  Such 
a  timely -arrival  would  have  been  of 
real  service ;  but,  like  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  system,  it  was  imperfect 
exactly  at  that  moment  when  it  was 
most  required  to  be  perfect ;  some¬ 
thing  was  done,  but  not  all ;  and  what 
was  done  was  therefore  of  no  use.  The 
hrst  division  arrived  in  the  course  of 


June,  but  was  to  small  that  k  could 
effect  nothing.  Suchet,  meanwhile, 
wrote  to  Joseph,  that  he  could  not 
proceed  with  his  whole  corps,  but  that 
he  sent  him  a  reinforcement ;  which 
reinforcement,  it  afterwards  appeared, 
had  the  effect  of  defeating  every  greft 
object  of  the  campaign.  '  Suchet  had 
*  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  in ’the  force  to  which,  at 
that  period,  it  amounted.  Sonne  time 
afterwards,  however,— about  the  end 
of  July— arrived  the  remainder.  They 
appeared  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia, 
and  all  they  accomplished  was'  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  Catalonians  to  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  attachment  to  the  British  and 
Spanish  cause,  which  led,  in  the  result, 
to  dreadful  executions  among  them. 
The  result  had  left  also,  on  the  minds 
of  the  Catalonians,  sentiments  of  suspi¬ 
cion,  alienation,  and  hatred,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  eradicate.  It  was 
thought  advisable  that  this  expedition 
'  should  operate  either  at  Barcelona  or 
Tarragona,  or  at  some  intermediate 
point ;  but  at  last  it  arrived  where  no 
human  being  could  have  anticipated  its 
presence,  and  then  became  utterly  ex¬ 
tinct  as  to  any  efficient  purpose  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  No  adequate 
apology  could  be  offered  for  this  fatal 
indecision :  at  one  time  it  was  thought 
this  place  would  be  the  best  at  which 
to  disembark ;  and  then  another  was 
suggested,  till  at  last  the  very  worst ' 
place  of  all  was  adopted.  If  it  was  the 
greatest  trial  of  a  powerful  mind  to 
decide  among  great  difficulties,  it  was 
the  test  of  a  weak  mind  to  be  placed 
between  two  advantages,  and  not  know 
which  to  choose.  The  singular  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  present  case,  however,  was, 

-  that  both  the  advantages  were  lost, 
and  only  this  disadvantage  gained,.^— 

'  that  a  warlike  province  of  Spain  had 
been  alienated  from  the  Spanish  cause 
by  the  indecision  of  the  allies.  And 
what  had  been  the  remilt  of  all  those 
.  proceedings  ^  It  had  been  said  in  the 
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•pf«ch  from  thr  throne,  indeed,  that 
the  reftult  was  nothinj^  more  than  the 
coneei^tration  of  the  French  armies,  as 
if  Lord  Wrllint^ton’s  retreat  had  been 
merely  a  military  manoeuvre  ;  after 
which  followed  the  monstrous  propo 
aition,  that  such  events  were  favour 
able  to  the  interests  and  resources  of 
the  Spanish  nati  >n.  Some  explana* 
tion  should  be  t  iven  of  that  assertion  } 
for  it  was  most  injurious  both  to  this 
country  and  to  Spain.  Had  the  south 
of  Spam  been  delivered  ?  Did  the  mi 
nister  mean  to  say,  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  south  of  Spain  was  not  now 
under  the  dominion  of  France  ? 

**  in  moving  from  Burgos,  Lord 
Wellington  found  himself  pi-rsued  by 
•  force  much  superior  to  that  under 
his  command  ;  and  such  being  tlie  end 
of  the  campaign,  what  real  progress 
had  been  made  towards  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  contest  ? — With  regard  to 
the  object  of  the  war  in  Spain,  three 
•chemes  had  been  successively  devised  } 
two  were  merely  talked  of,  and  the 
third  was  practised.  The  first  was 
founded  on  an  idea  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  embark  as  a  principal  in 
the  contest,  unless  some  other  power, 
by  its  co-operation,  prevented  the  force 
of  France  from  being  concentrated  to¬ 
wards  that  one  point — the  subjugation 
of  Spain.  From  such  a  scheme  of  po¬ 
licy  this  inference  was  deducible,  that 
•ur  resources  srere  considered  by  those 
who  maintained  the  opinion  to  be  in¬ 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  war  as  prin- 
cipals  upon  an  adequate  scale,  and  that 
we  must  therefore  wait  a  more  favour¬ 
able  opportunity.  The  second  plan 

Eroceededonthe  principle  that  it  would 
e  prudent  and  highly  expedient  to 
make  exertions  upon  a  large  scale,  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  destruction  of  the  French 
power  in  Spain.  Both  these  plans 
were  different  in  their  principle,  and 
yet  each  was  consistent  upon  its  own 
principle.  If  our  resources  were  really 
inadequate,  then  the  first  plan  was  very 


just  and  proper ;  bat  if  they  were  ade¬ 
quate  to  extensive  operations,  then  the 
second  plan  was  obviously  tfie  fittut 
to  be  adopted.  But  the  plan  which 
all  mankind  must  reprobate,  was  that 
of  employing  our  resources,  so  as  to 
expose  the  sinews  of  our  strength  to 
hourly  danger ;  bearing  hard  upon  oar 
finances,  yet  accomplishing  no  gteit 
object.  Such  a  plan  as  this  every  oae 
must  concur  in  cond  emning.  It  wu 
essentially  hostile  to  the  principles  of 
economy  ;  it  was  expence  without  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  and  yet  that  was  the  systen 
which  had  been  pursued  during  the 
late  campaign.  A  vast  expence  of 
blood  and  treasure  had  been  lavished, 
and  our  resources  enfeebled,  withost 
accomplishing  any  one  definite  or  pre¬ 
cise  object.  When  France  was  medi¬ 
tating  fresh  wars  in  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  when  we  saw  Russia  pre- 
pared  to  resist  her  ambitious  dt  sigsi 
to  the  last  extremity,  what  more  vi¬ 
gorous  or  effectual  assistance  could  we 
have  given  to  Russia,  than  'by  proK- 
cuting  the  war  in  Spain  ?  The  best 
succour  we  could  give  to  that  coun¬ 
try,  the  most  essential  aid  we  could 
bestow,  was  by  carrying  on  the  war 
’in  the  peninsula  upon  a  broad  and  «- 
tensive  scale  of  operations  ;  but  it  was 
not  so  carried  on,  and  our  present  sys¬ 
tem,  therefore,might  almost  be  thought 
a  defection  from  the  cause  of  Russia. 
The  events  of  the  last  campaign  had 
indeed  been  beneficial  to  Spain ;  but 
those  benefits  were  imperfectly  secu¬ 
red,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
permanent 

The  speakers  on  the  side  of  opposi¬ 
tion  then  passed  to  the  siffairs  of  the 
north,  and  alluded  to  the  hopes  held 
out  of  a  diversion  from  Sweden  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  operations  of  Russia.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  erroneous  in  poli* 
cy,  they  maintained,  than  the  line  of 
conduct  pursued  with  regard  to  Sweden. 

A  more  extraordinary  act  of  diploma- 
cy_h«d  never  occurred  than  the  treaty 
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«rbich  ministert  bad  concluded  with 
the  Swedish  government.  It  was  a 
treaty  which  promised  every  advan¬ 
tage  to  Sweden,  without  guaranteeing 
4iny  to  England.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
treaty  in  which,  as  it  had  been  once 
whimsically  observed  upon  a  similar 
contract,  the  reciprocity  was  all  on  one 
aide ;  for  we  had  engaged  to  afford 
Sweden  all  the  assistance  in  our  power, 
in  her  operations  against  the  enemy, 
or  for  her  own  protection,  while  no¬ 
thing  appeared  likely  to  be  done  for 
us,  or  for  our  allies,  on  her  part.  An 
expedition  was  indeed  projected,  and 
expected  to  sail  from  Sweden,  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Russia  ;  but  that  object 
was  soon  abandoned  ;  no  expedition 
ever  did  sail ;  and  in  consequence  of 
that  abandonment.  General  Victor, 
who,  with  his  force,  waited  in  Swedish 
Pomerania  to  meet  the  apprehended 
diversion,  was  enabled  to  withdraw, 
and  his  division  actually  formed  a  part 
of  the  army  with  which  Buonaparte 
made  his  way  to  Moscow.  Such  were 
the  important  effects  of  the  inactivity 
of  Sweden  ;  and  for  that  inactivity,  so 
injurious  to  the  objects  of  the  war,  it 
was  for  ministers,  in  their  diplomatic 
management  with  Sweden,  to  account. 
This  account,  indeed,  they  were  bound, 
for  their  own  justification,  to  produce. 
At  a  meeting  which  had  taken  place  at 
Abo,  about  the  end  of  July,  between 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
it  was  understood  to  have  been  arran¬ 
ged  that  the  expedition  already  alluded 
to  should  be  dispatched  from  Sweden  ; 
and  so  cordially,  it  seemed,  did  mini¬ 
sters  enter  into  the  project ;  so  power¬ 
fully  did  they  determine  to  forward  its 
progress,  with  the  view  of  impeding 
the  French  army,  that  transports  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  Swedish  expe¬ 
dition  were  ordered  to  sail  from  Sheer¬ 
ness  on  the  19th  September,  and  Buo¬ 
naparte  entered  Moscow  on  the  14th 
of  the  same  month !  So  fared  this 


grand  end  milcb-talked-of  expedition. 
What  sort  of  explanation  ministers  had 
it  in  their  power  to  give  upon  this 
subject,  it  was  difficult  to  conjecture  ; 
but  it  appeared  most  extraordinary, 
that  after  the  meeting  and  discussion 
just  mentioned,  ministers  should  not 
have  been  enabled  to  judge  of  the  real 
disposition  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  or  that  they  should  not  have 
taken  measures  to  ascertain  whether 
any  change  had  taken  place  in  that 
disposition  before  the  dispatch  of  the 
transports.  With  respect  to  Russia, 
while  all  must  concur  in  the  panegyric 
pronounetd  upon  the  magnanimity  dis¬ 
played  by  that  power,  it  might  be 
asked,  wnat  assistance  had  our  mini¬ 
sters  afiforded  to  encourage  tlyr  display, 
or  to  aid  the  operation,  of  that  mag¬ 
nanimity  i  This  it  was  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive,  except  sending  the  Russians 
.about  50,000/.  together  with  Lords 
Cathcart  and  Walpole,  were  to  be 
viewed  in  this  light. 

“  The  war  in  the  north  of  Europe 
was  the  child  of  that  great  effort  in 
the  peninsula,  which  had  enabled  Eu¬ 
rope  to  reflect  on  its  condition,  and 
roused  it  to  struggle  for  emancipation. 
There  can  be  but  one  feeling-.-that  of 
unbounded  admiration — at  the  great 
efforts  which  Russia  had  made.  No¬ 
ble  indeed  has  been  the  struggle,  and 
glorious  beyond  anticipation  the  re¬ 
sults  in  that  quarter ;  there,  even  there, 
where  the  tyrant  anticipated  an  easy 
victory,  and  concluded,  from  former 
experience,  that  one  decisive  battle 
would  be  the  precursor  of  an  abject 
peace, — there,  where,  thinking  that  he 
knew  his  man,  and  that  he  should 
have  only  one  roan  to  cope  with  and 
to  cajole,  he  found,  what  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  take  into  his  estimate,  a 
nation ;  where,  imagining  that,  having 
issued  a  bulletin  and  taken  a  fort,  his 
work  was  done,  he  unexpectedly  found 
a  countless  population  thronging  to 
the  standard  of  riieir  soverdgn,  pre- 
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pared  for  exertions  and  for  sacrifices 
auch  as  the  world  has  seldom, ’if  ever, 
-witnessed  before ;  and  op|>osiAg,  not 
xoerdy  with  the  arms  of  a  disciplined 
aoldiery,  '^t*  merely  with  the  physical 
mass  of  impenetrable  multitudes,  but 
with  famine  and  with  fire,  with  the 
voluntary  destruction  of  their  own  re- 
sources,  and  with  the  conflagration  of 
their  own  houses,  the  progress  of  his 
desolating  ambition.  No  man  can  con* 
template  the  recent  occurrences  in  the 
north  of  Europe  without  feeling  ex¬ 
ultation  in  his  bosom.  The  invader 
of  Russia  flattered  himself  that  a  na¬ 
tion,  to  which  he  affixed  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  barbarous,  and  which  he  pic¬ 
tured  to  himself  as  in  a  condition  of 
degrading  and  disheartening  servitude, 
conid  entertain  no  generous  and  patri¬ 
otic  sentiment.  He  had  yet  to  learn, 
that  there  is  a  principle  of  instinctive 
patriotism,  which  prevails  even  over 
the  vice  of  .positive  institutions  ;  he 
had  to  learn,  that  in  spite  of  the  doc¬ 
trines,  and,*  it  may  be  added,  of  too 
many  of  the  events  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  it  is  not  an  universal  truth,  that 
before  the  people  of  any  country  de¬ 
termine  to  resist  an  invader,  they  cold¬ 
ly  speculate  on  all  the  possible  im¬ 
provements  to  be  made  by  regenera¬ 
ting  laws  in  the  actual  condition  of 
their  society,  that  they  refuse  to  draw 
a  sword  in  defence  of  their  altars  or 
their  fire-sides,  until  they  have  weigh¬ 
ed  well  the  question,  whether  they  be 
worth  defending,  and  entered  at  full 
leisure  and  with  all  imaginable  research 
into  a  comparative  anatomy  of  various 
political  constitutions.  The  invader 
of  Russia  has  found  that  the  natural 
feelings  of  man,  the  sacred  attachment 
^  to  home,  the  ties  of  custom,  of  family, 
of  kindred,  are  enough  to  arouse  re¬ 
sistance  to  a  foreign  invader,  come 
though  he  may  with  splendid  promises 
of  freedom  and  improvement ;  that  he 
may  be  resisted,  and  gallantly  and  ef¬ 
fectually  resisted,  by  those  whom  he 


proposed  to  regenerate,  not  merely 
because  it  may  be  apprehended  that 
he' might  hot  realize  those  promises, 
but  simply  because  he  is  a  foreigner' 
and  an  invader.  If  this  were  to  be  the 
sole  result  of  what  had  taken  place  in 
the  north,  it  would  be  an  invaluable 
addition  to,  or  rather  it  would  be  a 
timely  and  salutary  revival  of,  those 
ancient  maxims  of  national  independ¬ 
ence,  which  the  convulsions  of  the 
modem  world  have  almost  buried  ia 
oblivion.  But  is  this  all  ?  Can  any 
man  who  looks  at  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  Buonaparte,  with  what  ability 
soever  he  may  have  rescued  himsetf 
from  former  difficulties,  so  chastise  his 
feelings  as  not  to  entertain  a  sanguine 
hope  of  events  most  decidedly  favour¬ 
able  to  the  general  cause  of  Europe 
With  reference  to  ' theJ*war<with 
America,  it  was  generally  agreed  “that 
a  more  iniouitous  attack  never  was 
made  upon  tne  peace  of  any  nation  than 
that  made  by  the  Amencan  govern¬ 
ment  upon  this  country,  nor  could  any 
cause  be  figured  of  which  the  justice 
was  more  apparent,  than  that  which 
this  country  had  to  oppoie  to  America. 
But  the  passage  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  which  sanctioned  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  ministers  still  hoped  for  paci¬ 
fication  with  America,  in  consequenre 
of  something  done  previously  to  the 
declaration  of  war,  created  much  sur¬ 
prise.  Nothing,  it  was  said,  appeared 
more  preposterous  than  the  hope  that 
the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council 
would  serve  to  pacify  America ;  for 
these  orders  were  never,  in  fact,  the 
point  at  issue.  The  dispute  with  Ame¬ 
rica  did  not  turn  upon  the  orders  in 
council,  but  referred  to  higher  ques¬ 
tions,  to  topics  deeply  affecting  our 
reat  maritime  rights,— to  points,  itl- 
eed,  of  such  importance,  that  the 
British  government  could  not  accede 
to  the  pretensions  of  America  without 
throwing  into  her  hands  the  trident  of 
the  main.  It  would  not  avail  mini- 
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Iters  to  repeat  the  astertions  oF  those 
vho  expressed  such  sanguine  opinions 
u  to  the  probable  result  of -the  repeal 
of  the  orders  in  council.  They-  aban¬ 
doned  their,  own  opinion  upon’^'that 
question,  and  adbpted  that  qf  their 
adversaries,  which  no  doubt  furnished 
a  strong  proof  of  their  vigour,  firm¬ 
ness,  and  perseverance.  They  ought, 
is  fact,  to  have  expected,  and  been 
fidly  prepared  for  war  with  America  ; 
they  ought,  as  statesmen,  to  have 
known  ti.at  the  American  government 
had  been  long  infected  with  a  deadly 
hatred  towards  this  country.  It  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  governments 
might  not,  as  well  as  individuals,  be 
iafiuenced  by  passion  ;  or  that  they 
were  not  more  apt  to  act  from  the 
impulse  of  their  own  vices  or  corrup¬ 
tions,  than  from  a  consideration  of  the 
istere-t.of  those  over  whom  they.pre- 
nde.  No  statesman  would  therefore 
conclude,  that  because  it  was  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  the  American  people 
to  engage  in  war -with  this  country, 
theAmerican  government  would  shrink 
from  such  a  measure.  In  this  instance, 
indeed,  no  such  conclusion  could  be 
deemed  in  the  slightest  degree  excusa¬ 
ble,  for  the  disposition  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government  was  quite  evident,  and 
therefore  common'  policy  might  have 
urged  ministers  to  prepare  fully  for  the 
event ;  they  ought  to  have  made  ade¬ 
quate  exertion  to  pacify,  intimidate,  or 
to  punish  Africa.  No  means  should 
have  been  ihiprovided  to  repel  the  au¬ 
dacious  attack., .which  the  American 
government  Weri  Sutured  to  make  up-- 
on  Great  Britltra.-^Nothing  of  this 
kind,  however,  *  had  been  done,  and 
America  had  been  >  suffered  to  com- < 
mence,  and,  for  a  tiihe,  to  cafny  on 
hostilities,  even  without  danger  to  her¬ 
self.  The  most  extensive  exertions 
should  be  made  to  convince  the  Ame¬ 
rican  government  of  its  folly  ;  and  the 
best  hope  of  peace  would  rest  upon 
the  manly  and  vigorous  employment 


of  our  resources -to  make  our  enemies 
feel  the  consequences  of  war.” 

.The  only  remaining  topic  in  the 
speech,  was  that  which  related  to  India. 
The  affairs  of  our  Indian  empire,  it  was 
said,  should  be  fully-investigated  be¬ 
fore  any  system  for  its  future  govern¬ 
ment  was  finally  determined  upon.  The 
whole  question  should  be  brought  for- 
^vard,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  for  le¬ 
gislation,  as  was  proposed  last  session, 
but  in  a  distinct  and  separate  form  for 
deliberate  enquiry,  in  order  r  that  it 
might  be  examined  in  all  its  details. 

The  omission  to  notice  tlie  catholic 
question  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
was  severely  censured.  “  After  all 
that  had  occurred  in  discussion,”  said 
some  members  of  opposition,  and 
been  excited  in  hope,  no  disposition 
whatever  was  expressed  to  conciliate 
the  catholics,  or  to  adjust  their  claims. 
Every  one  remembered  what  had  ta¬ 
ken  place  at  the  close  of  last  session  ia 
both  houses  of  parliament ;  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  indeed,  a  distinct 
pledge  had  been  entered  into,  fully  to  ■ 
consider  the  catholic  question,  with  a 
view  to  an  ultimate  and  satisfactory 
arrangement.  Was  it  now  resolved  to 
relinquish  this  pledge,  and  set  aside  all 
that  had  been  done  i  There  were  too  • 
many  grounds  of  suspicion  upon  this 
subject ;  and  several  proceedings  had 
occurred  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Ireland,  where,  to  use  the  words  of 
Lord  Camden,  ”  the  hand  and  fingers 
of  government  were  very  visible.” 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  supposed  hosti¬ 
lity  of  government  to  the  cause  of  the 
catholics,  that  one  motive  for  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  parliament  was  said  to  be 
a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  pledge  of  the 
other  house  upon  the  subject  {  and  if 
the  rumours  now  abroad  were  well 
founded,  that  statement  would  appear 
not  improbable.  For,  according  to 
one  rumour,  it  was  the  intention  of 
ministers,  after  the  Houses  had  qiet 
for  a  few  days,  and  adjusted  some 
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•tters  immrcliately  necessary  to  the 
>bjccts  of  ;ro»emiiient,  to  propose  an 
adjournment  for  two  months.  Now, 
the  practical  effect  of  such  an  ad* 
journment  would  be  to  evade  the 
pledge  for  talcing  the  catholic  ques> 
tien  into  early  consideration,  which, 
combined  with  the  omission  in  the 
sp'  ech,  was  a  bad  omen  for  the  catho. 
lies.— There  were  some  words  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech  in  praise  of 
the  constitution.  Yet  there  was  also 
a  report  that  ministers  had  it  in  con> 
templation  to  propose  an  extension  of 
the  duration  of  parliament  upon  the 
demise  of  the  crown  ;  but  the  praise 
of  the  constitution  contained  in  the 
speech,  surely  destroyed  all  belief  in 
the  rumour.” 

Such  was  the  view  taken  by  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  general  policy  of  govern* 
meat.  The  ministers,  on  the  other 
hand,  vindicated  theirconduct  from  the 
imputations  which  were  cast  upon  it, 
and  expressed  **  their  readiness  to  sub* 
mit  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  to 
the  strictest  scrutiny,  whether  rwer- 
ring  to  disaster  or  to  triumph — whe* 
ther  furnishing  matter  for  congratula¬ 
tion,  or  connected  with  events  which 
every  one  must  deplore.  With  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  history  ena¬ 
bled  every  one  to  pronounce  that  those 
who  looked  for  unmixed  success  and 
exemption  from  every  species  of  mis 
fortune,  rested  on  hopes  the  most  chi* 
raerical.  But  where  misfortune  oc¬ 
curred,  the  majority  of  parliament  and 
of  the  public  were  too  considerate  and 
just,  not  to  distinguish  between  that 
which  was  attributable  to  the  contin* 
gencies  of  war,  and  that  for  which  mi¬ 
nisters  or  their  agents  might  be  deem¬ 
ed  fairly  responsible.— The  war  in 
Spain  might  be  regarded  as  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  modern  wars,  because 
here  the  people  were  active  in  re¬ 
pelling  their  invaders.  Unlike  the 
people  of  Germany  and  Italy,  who 
were  passive  spectators  of  the  conflict 


produced  by  French  invaskm,  the 
Spaniards  were  most  forward  to  con. 
tend  for  the  independence  and  for  the 
old  establishments  of  their  country, 
and  therefore  their  cause  hdd  out  an 
encouraging  prospect,  and  a  good 
example,  wmich  the  people  of  Russia 
were  now  so  nobly  emulating.  It  was 
this  exhibition  of  a  high  national  spi¬ 
rit  which  originally  induced  ministers 
to  become  the  advocates  of  that  assist¬ 
ance  which  the  Spaniards  had  received 
from  this  country.  Indeed,  if  this 
country  had  not  afforded  that  aid,  it 
would  have  betrayed  an  indifference, 
not  only  to  every  high  sentiment  of 
liberty,  but  even  to  the  most  common 
notions  of  policy.  But  while  our  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  assist  Spain,— to  afford  to 
the  Spanish  people  and  to  Europe  the 
means  of  profiting  by  circumstances 
which  appeared  so  promising,  mini¬ 
sters  were  certainly  not  so  sanguine,- 
as  many  others  who  concurred  with 
them,  in  the  policy  of  granting  assist¬ 
ance.  Whatever  the  result  might  be, 
it  was  the  duty  of  England  to  make 
an  attempt  in  favour  of  Spain.  The 
real  question  therefore  was,  whether 
the  exertions  of  Britain  were  com¬ 
mensurate  with  her  means  and  re¬ 
sources,  as  well  as  with  the  import- 
ance  of  the  object,  the  attainment  of 
which  was  in  view  ?  This  was  the  true 
question.  With  r^ard  then  to  the 
amount  of  the  aid  afforded,  the  utmost 
had  been  done  for  Spain,  which,  con- 
sistently  with  a  due  attention  to  other 
Injects,  it  was  possible  for  govern- 
ment  to  accomplish.  It  was  for  those 
who  maintained  the  contrary  to  shew 
how  and  where  more  might  have  been 
done.  As  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
means  to  the  end  in  view,  it  was  pro¬ 
per  to  remark,  that  our  great  com¬ 
mander  in  the  peninsula  had  never  been 
deceived  by  government  with  respect 
to  the  means  in  its  power  to  afford, 
nor  had  any  aid  which  that  officer  re¬ 
quired  ever  been  refused.  It  would, 
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in^ed,  have  beeo  mi  injustice  to  him,  to 
our  ally,  and  to.  the  country,  to  have 
(leceived  him  on  luch  points.— ^Consi* 
dering  the  lubject  in  all  its  bearings, 
how  could  any  blame  be  imputable  to 
ministers  i  It  was  admitted,  indeed, 
that  at  the  period  when  the  French 
armies  were  engac^  with  Russia,  the 
opportunity  was  »vourable  for  a  great 
effort  in  the  peninsula,  but  considering 
the  uncertainty  of  war,  and  the  respon* 
libility  of  government  for  the  perpe¬ 
tual  protection  and  safety  of  the  empire, 
wouM  it  have  been  consistent  with  its 
duty,  for  the  sake  of  one  extraordinary 
effort,  to  throw  away  the  means  of  fu. 
ture  exertion.  As  the  most  brilliant 
ampaign  has  often  no  decisive  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  fate  of  war,  should  a 
wise  government  cast  all  on  one  die — 
haxara  the  power,  and  shed  the  heart’s 
Mood  of  a  country,  merely  to  make  a 
ibarish— .and  risk  perpetual  strength 
for  the  triumph  of  one  year  ?  A  go 
vemment  entrusted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  a  great  em- 
pire,  is  bound  to  recollect  that  it  has 
to  provide  for  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present,  and  ought  to  look  to  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  whole. — The  country  ought 
to  know  what  exertions  had  actually 
been  made,  and  it  would  be  convinced 
of  their  sufficiency.  But  when  the  as¬ 
sertion  was  hazarded,  that  more  ought 
to  have  been  done  for  the  peninsula, 
let  us  look  to  the  proudest  periods  of 
our  history — to  the  periods  of  King- 
WiBiam  and  Queen  Anne,  when  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough  wieldtd 
the  ener^es  of  the  nation  with  so  much 
glory  and  success.  Let  all  the  rela¬ 
tive  circumstances  be  fairly  taken  into 
view. — Our  means  had  of  bte  aug 
mented  in  a  surprising  ratio ;  and  with¬ 
in  two  or  three  years  the  increased 
strength  of  the  military  force  of  the 
country  was  great  beyond  example.  For 
what  was  the  actual  state  of  our  force 
ni  that  quarter,  which  it  had  been  said 
was  so  inadequately  supplied  f  We  had 
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on  tho  25th  of  June  last,  in  thw  penin¬ 
sula  and  the  Mediterranean,  an  army  of' 
no  less  than  127,000  men  in  our  pay  ; 
that  was,  91,000  British,  includiuft  fo. 
reign  or  German  troopsi  with  :!i6,000 
Portuguese.  Such  was  our  force,  in¬ 
dependently  of  Spanish  auxiliaries,  who 
received  from  us  all  the  assistance  in- 
our  power,  in  their  formation,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  pecuniary  supply.  Nay, 
the  British  army  alone  und'-r  Lord’ 
Wellington,  at  the  period  alluded  to,, 
amounted  to  58,000.  Did  the  exer¬ 
tions  which  collected  suen  an  army  de* 
serve  to  be  characterised  in  such  terms- 
— three  years  ago  would  any  man  have 
been  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  the  col¬ 
lection  of  such  an  army  practicable  f 
Yet  such  had  been  the  exertions  of 
that  government,  which  had  also  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  India,  of 
our  numerous  colonies  in  the  >West» 
and  for  our  domestic  arrangements.— 
As  to  the  alleged  dt  flciency  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  our  army,— that  our  soldiera 
should  be  quite  secured  from  pnvations, 
that  they  should  at  all  times  be  com¬ 
pletely  equipped,  it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  war.  Where,  howevei ,  such  priva¬ 
tions  occurred,  and  where  they  were 
reported  by  our  illustrious  command¬ 
er,  his  requisitions  were  immediately 
attended  to.  This  could  and  would, 
no  doubt,  be  confirmed  promptly  by 
that  distinguished  commander  him¬ 
self— for  it  was  a  striking  feature  in 
Ills  character,  that  he  was  as  inst  to 
those  who  supported  him,  as  ne  was 
bold  to  those  who  opposed  him-— and 
it  was  another  striking  feature  in  his 
character,  that  he  was  never  extrava¬ 
gant  in  his  expectations  or  demands  ; 
indeed,  he  was  never  likely  to  make 
such  demands,  because  ministers  took 
care  that  ho  should  be  always  accu¬ 
rately  informed  as  to  the  means  of 
supply. —  That  some  inconvenience 
might  have  been  felt  from  the  state  of 
the  military  chest  no  one  could  deny  ; 
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•>nt  the  Bupply  of  ipecie  at  present  must< 
, (depend  upon  a  great  va/iety  of  cir- 
3  aumstanceSf  beyond  the  power  of  any 
•  ministers  to  controul ;  upon  the  means 
of  obtaining  money  for  bills  on  the 
continent,  and  other  csuscs,  particu¬ 
larly  the  state  of  the  Spanish  colo¬ 
nies  in  America,  all  of  which  natu¬ 
rally  interfered  with  the  importation 
of  bullion.  Yet  no  blame  could 
attach  to  government,  for  nothing 
practicable  was  left  undone  by  them. 
There  was,  however,  a  limit  to  their 
means,  as  there  was  a  limit  to  the 
means  of  any  nation  ;  by  that  limit 
alone  government  was  conHned  in  its 
efforts  to  assist  these  operations  which 
it  was  called  upon  to  extend. — The 
Sicilian  expedition  was  prepared  to 
sail  early  in  March,  and  was  conducted 
throughout  in  concert  with  Lord  Wel- 
Ungtoa,  who  communicated  regularly 
with  the  commander  of  that  force. 

'  The  appearance  of  this  expedition  off 
Catalonia  was  of  great  utility,  as  it 
prevented  Suchet  from  sending  rein¬ 
forcements  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  who 
in  consequence  evacuated  Madrid ;  and 
the  arrival  of  this  expedition  at  Valen¬ 
cia,  instead  of  being  a  mistake,  as  as- 
aertedj  was  the  result  of  a  concerted 
plan. — ^That  the  late  campaign  had 
eminently  succeeded  was  obvious.  For 
what  was  the  object  of  the  campaign  f 
Why,  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Badajox,  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  the  south  of  Spain,  and 
the  raiaiag  of  the  siege  of  Cadiz.  All 
these  objects  bad  been  attained  ;  and 
would  not  that  man  have  been  deemed 
very  sanguine,  who  at  the  outset 
would  have  predicted  the  attainment 
of  such  important  objects,  particular¬ 
ly  the  liberation  of  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment  by  the  raising  of  the  siege 
•f  Cadiz  ? — While  the  objects  of  the 
•ampaign  had  been  accomplished,  many 
of  the  hopes  excited  by  tne  victory  of 
Salamanca  had  been  disappointed. 
But  that  disappointment  was  not  at¬ 


tributable.  to  any  Wvit  of  energy  oa 
the  part  of  his  majesty’s  government } 
nor  was  the  scarcity  of  artillery  at 
Burgos  any  imputation-  upon  govern, 
ment ;  for  in  fact  there  were  three 
battering  trains  on  the  continent ;  and 
besides  ^ese,  one  was  sent  last  March 
to  Lisbon  to  be  kept  afloat,  subject  to 
the  orders  of  Lord  Wellington.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the 'opinion,' however,  of 
the  noble  lord  himself,  Burgos  must 
have  been  taken,  if  at  all,  without  de¬ 
lay,  and  before  any  artillery  could  be 
brought  to  him.  But  the  failure  of 
our  gallant  commander’s  calculation, 
and  the  consequent  recapture  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  was  owing  to  the  refusal  of  Ba- 
lasteros  to  obey  his  commands  ;  which 
refusal  facilitated  the  movements  of 
the  French  force,  and  disconcerted 
Lord  Wellington’s  plan  of  operations.” 

With  reference  to  America,  it  was 
observed,  **  that  the  dispatches  of  her 
government  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  orders  in  council  were  the  great 
stumbling-block,  in  the  way  of  aa 
amicable  arrangement  between  the 
countries.  Not  only  the  acts  of  the 
government,  but  also  the  acts  of  con¬ 
gress,  expressly  declared,  that  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  retaliatory  measure,  the 
non-importation  act,  depended  upon 
the  rescinding  of  those  orders.  S« 
soon  as  that  very  measure  should  be 
adopted,  which  it  was  now  pretend¬ 
ed  the  Americans  regarded  aa  insig- 
nifleant,  the  American  government 
proclaimed  that  its  ho^ile  measures 
should  cease  to  be  enforc^ — It  had 
been  asserted,  that  we  were  unprepa¬ 
red  for  the  American  war ;  but  where 
and  how  were  we  unprepared  ?  Were 
we  unprepared  in  Canada,  or  was  there 
any  neglect  at  the  Admiralty  ?  Upon 
this  subject,  as  well  as  with  respect  ta 
Spain,  let  the  opponents  of  ministers 
come  to  close  quarters — ^let  them  state 
facts — let  them  bring  something  spe¬ 
cific,  and  abandon  that  style  of  loose 
and  general  accusation,  of  which  the 
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House  had  been  favoured  with  so  many 
specimens  in  the  course  of  the  discus¬ 
sion.  **  Now  as  to  the  concluding  topic 
of  the  noble  marquis’s  (Marquis  Wel¬ 
lesley’s)  speech,  1  have  not,”  said  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  **  made  use  of  any 
expression  with  respect  to  the  catho. 
lie  question,  to  which  I  do  not  adhere. 
My  opinion  I  have  always  publicly 
proclaimed  upon  this  subject.  I  have 
resisted,  and  1  will  resist,  the  proposi¬ 
tion  for  entering  into  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  catholic  claims,  because  1 
canno:  see  any  way  to  an  adjustment 
of  those  claims,  likely  to  satisfy  the 
catholics.  1  therefore  think  it  more 
consistent  to  oppose  the  proposition 
at  once,  than  to  seek  to  defeat  it  by 
what  are  called  guards  or  securities. 
1  meet  the  catholics  openly  and  pub¬ 
licly,  and  will  never  attempt  to  disap- 

C':  their  wishes  by  any  little  under¬ 
opposition — by  any  schemes  or 
subterfuge.  My  system  of  opposi¬ 
tion  1  feel  to  be  more  fair  and  candid, 
and  therefore  I  will  continue  to  pur¬ 
sue  it.  In  stating  this  to  be  my  in¬ 
tention,  I  declare  merely  my  individual 
opinion,  without  meaning  to  sway  the 
judgment  of  any  of  my  inends.” 

Returning  again  to  the  affairs  of  the 
peninsula,  it  was  remarked  by  other 
members,  **  that  this  was  the  point  on 
which  ministers  ought,  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  policy,  to  make  their  effort 
as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Russia,  since 
it  could  not  be  expected  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  it  should  be  able,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  to  make  proper  ex¬ 
ertion  in  that  quarter,  nerve  the 
arm  of  Russia  in  the  north,  by  fur¬ 
nishing  her  with  men  or  money.  Mi¬ 
nisters  would  not  be  inclined  to  ward 
off  any  censure  that  might  be  np- 

Elied  to  them,  on  the  ground  of  re- 
ixation  in  their  efforts  to  carry  on 
most  vigorously  the  war  in  Spain ; 
but  there  had  been  no  relaxation  on 
their  parts ;  neither  had  they  neglected 
any  means  by  which  it  was  possible 
VOL.  VI.  PART  1. 


for  them  to  obtain  posteMion  pf  a 
greater  disposable  force.  The  mini¬ 
sters  of  the  prince  regent  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  themselves  on  the 
exercise  of  the  means  they  actually 
did  possess,  or  could  possess,  and  on 
their  having  employed  the  resources 
entrusted  to  them  to  the  utmost, 
without  draining  the  country  beyond 
that  point  which  no  nation  could  sus¬ 
tain  or  support.  Ministers  certainly 
could  not  have  been  expected  to 
make  these  unnatural  attempts  (now 
suggested  as  necessary  or  defended 
as  politic)  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side ;  by  those  who  had  ever  incul¬ 
cated  upon  their  minds  the  necessity 
there  was  for  husbanding  our  re¬ 
sources,  and,  even  on  the  peninsula, 
keepiqg  our  exertions  within  the 
bounds  of  the  strictest  moderation. — 
It  was  obviously  impossible  indeed 
for  ministers  to  enter  on  an  ample 
elucidation  of  the  measures  respecting 
which  doubts  might  be  thrown  out 
on  a  night  like  the  present,  when  all 
the  numerous  points  of  policy  con¬ 
nected  with  the  country  were  thrown 
open  for  partial  discussion,  and  the 
attention  was  not  confined  to  a  single 
object,  thoi^h  many  of  those  alluded 
to  were  sufficiently  intricate  and  im¬ 
portant  to  require  of  themselves  the 
utmost  diligence  of  parliament. — The 
country  should  be  on  its  guard  against 
being  led  to  expect  too  much  from 
successes,  or  to  despair  on  account  of 
reverses,  even  though  they  might  be 
such  as  to  replace  the  allied  forces  in 
the  lines  at  Torres  Vedras.  It  was 
not  by  one  victory  that  the  fate  of 
the  peninsula  would  be  decided ;  and 
it  was  a  dangerous  enthusiasm  which 
was  elevated  beyond  bounds,  even  by 
such  a  victory  as  would  soon  call  for  the 
thanks  of  the  House  ;  or  be  depressed 
beyond  measure  by  every  failure  that 
might  attend  our  exertions.  When 
by  the  most  consummate  generalship  , 
that  victory  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
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toiy  of  the  war,  and  as  glorious  as 
ever  adorned  the  British  name,  was 
obtained ;  that  victory  which  was  felt 
by  the  enemy  to  the  utmost  extremities 
of  his  force ;  because  our  illustrious 
and  excellent  commander  had  accom* 
plished  this,  vras  there  any  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  tW  entire 
French  power  on  the  peninsula  would 
be  at  once  annihilated,  and  the  allies 
enabled  to  march  to  the  Pyrenees  ? 
The  public  mind  was  apt  to  become 
too  sanguine,  and  to  believe  that  the 
effect  of  a  defeat  like  this  would  be 
the  total  destruction  of  the  enemy  in 
Spain.  But  when  people  reflected, 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  the  French  force  in  the 
peninsula  amounted  to  200,000  men, 
which  was  perhaps  reduced  by  de¬ 
tachments  sent  to  the  north  to 
150,000,  at  the  period  of  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  they  would  be  inclined 
to  take  a  different  and  more  correct 
view  of  the  subject.  They  would 
observe  that  such  a  force,  when  spread 
over  Spain,  might  have  maintained 
possession  of  the  country  by  keeping 
down  the  spirit  of  its  population, 
which  they  were  unable  to  do  when 
collected  into  two  great  masses.  After 
the  memorable  battle  of  Salamanca, 
they  were  rendered  too  feeble  to  keep 
possession  of  Spain,  and  instead  of 
driving  the  British  into  the  sea,  as 
they  had  often  vainly  threatened, 
they  were  driven  in  confusion  before 
the  British.  But  when  they  gave  up 
the  provinces  and  became  a  concen. 
trated  army,  any  man  looking  with  a 
soldier’s  eye,  must  observe,  that  even 
after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  the 
Marquis  of  Wellington  had  a  heavy 
task  to  perform  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  Spain.  Every  one  must  ap¬ 
plaud  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  whose  exultation  on  the  tri- 
umphs  of  their  gallant  countrymen 
in  Spain  w’as  so  great  as  to  induce 
a  sanguine  feeling,  not  warranted  by 


the  actual  state  of  affairs.  But  what¬ 
ever  were  the  expectations  of  the 
people,  it  was  right  to  state,  that  as 
far  as  Lord  Wellington’s  prospects, 
with  his  knowledge  and  information, 
went,  they  had  been  largely  and  li- 
berally  accomplished. 

**  Lord  Wellington  had  of  late  re¬ 
ceived  supplies  and  reinforcements  to 
a  greater  extent  than  ever.  In  the 
course  of  last  year,  20,000  men  had 
been  sent  to  join  him,  and  although 
large  reinforcements  had  not  arrived 
since  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  sending  men  with  all  the 
dispatch  which  might  be  desired  was 
the  sole  caus^  of  the  delay.  The 
exertions  of  the  government,  and  in 
a  peculiar  manner  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  commandcr-in-chief,  to  bring 
regiments  to  such  a  stat^  of  profi. 
cicucy  as  to  render  them  fit  for  fo¬ 
reign,  service  had  been  incessant  and 
strenuous.  The  grants  from  the  mi¬ 
litia  had  not  been  available  as  a  re¬ 
gular  force  earlier  than  the  month  of 
May,  and  neither  the  internal  state  of 
the  country,  nor  that  of  Ireland,  would 
at  a  former  period  admit  of  those 
forces  being  spared,  which  might 
now  be  united  to  their  gallant  com¬ 
rades  in  the  glorious  task  of  deliver¬ 
ing  the  peninsula.  The  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  efforts  had  been  made  for  an  ac¬ 
tive  campaign.— It  was  perfectly  true 
that  the  aid  to  Russia  ought  to  be 
given  in  Spain  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  north  opened  prospects  of  greater 
success,  so  ought  we  to  make  more 
strenuous  efforts  in  the  peninsula. — 
With  respect  to  the  war  in  the  north 
all  the  world  must  feel,  and  none  felt 
it  more  than  the  illustrious  person  at 
the  head  of  the  Russian  empire, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  from 
this  country  that  it  should  make 
larger  sacrifices,  or  in  other  quarters, 
than  it  did  at  present.  That  great 
monarch  did  not  call  on  us  for  pecu- 
oiary  support.  He  said,  “  You  are 
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fighting  my  cauK,  and  the  cause  of  in^  existed  between  the  two  coun- 
the  world  in  Spain,  and  there  it  is  tnes.  It  was  evident  that  Russia  re- 
that  your  efforts  will  be  most  avail*  posed  confidence  in  Sweden,  as  she 
able  and  efficacious.”  His  Imperial  withdrew  the  mass  of  her  troops  fmm 
Majesty  felt  this  to  be  the  proper  their  cantonments  in  Finland.  But 
policy  in  the  common  cause,  and  in*  those  who  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
stead  of  looking  to  us  for  aid  in  the  demonstration  of  friendship,  must 
north,  he  had  counted  on  the  pa-  have  every  apprehension  relieved  by 
triotism,  the  liberality,  the  spirit,  and  the  event  of  the  personal  interview 
the  loyalty  of  his  people,  to  support  at  Abo,  after  which  18,000  men 
him  in  the  great  struggle  for  inde*  from  the  port  of  Swinburgh  were 
pendence,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  dispatched  to  Riga,  where  they  ar* 
and  to  us  he  had  looked  for  the  rived  in  time  to  join  general  Wittgen- 
cffectual  carrying  on  of  the  contest  stein  at  the  most  critical  period,  and 
in  Spain.  enabled  him  to  turn  the  tiw  of  war  in 

**  Russia  had  taken  the  field  to  re*  that  quarter,'  and  to  defeat  the  object 
sist  the  encroachments- of  her  adver-  of  the  enemy.  If  there  had  been  no 
sary,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  actual  military  exertion  on  the  part  of 
impropriety  in  speaking  openly  of  her  Sweden,  yet  much  benefit  had  been 
measures;  but  as  Sweden  had  not  yet  reaped  from  the  posture  she  assumed, 
taken  a  step  so  decided,  ministers  Much  as  we  might  wish  other  powers 
had  a  duty  to  perform  which  ren*  to  enter  into  resistance  against  the 
dered  it  very  difficult  to  make  any  enemy  with  as  great  energy  as  our- 
open  or  explicit  statement  on  this  selves,  yet  when  we  considered  that 
point.  Yet  if  the  exertions  of  Swe*  they  did  not  possess  our  advantages, 
den,  necessarily  more  limited  than  and  were  not  so  remote  from  dan^r 
those  of  Russia,  had  required  the  pe*  as  we  were,  .we  ou^ht  to  look  with  ^ 
cuniary  aid  of  the  country,  to  effect  forbearance  to  their  measures,  and 
a  diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  French  ar-  not  impute  want  of  virtuous  feeling 
mies,  ministers  would  have  been  ready  to  them,  because  they  might  not 
to  assist  her  operations  to  that  extent,  embark  in  hostilities  with  all  the 
France  had  committed  an  unqualified  decision  which  we  desired.  The 
aggression  on  the  Swedish  monarchy,  position  assumed  by  Sweden  had  the 
which  had  as  yet  been  only  met  by  a  effect  of  detaining  two  corps  of  the 
qualified  resistance.  What  was  the  French  army  from  active  operations, 
motive  for  collecting  the  force  upon  which  were  left  in  ihe  confines  of 
her  coasts  ministers  could  not  be  ex*  Denmark.  These  corps  amounted  to 
pected  to  explain ;  but  it  would  be  60,000  men.  The  most  advanced, 
observed  with  a  feeling  of  hope,  that  that  of  Victor,  the  enemy  had  not 
between  these  great  northern  powers,  ventured  to  employ  till  after  the  bat* 

(for  they  were  both  great)  ana  out  of  tie  of  Borodino;  and  in  fact  it  had 
the  late  contention,  which  had  led  to  not  advanced  till  September,  when 
the  dismemberment  of  the  province  of  it  proceeded  by  detachments  to  join 
Finland  from  Sweden,  a  system  had  the  main  army.  The  other  corps, 
arisen,  which  happily  had  linked  them  that  of  Augereau,  was  still  more  re* 
together  in  the  bonds  of  the  closest  tired  in  Germany,  and  completely 
friendship  and  alliance.  This  fact  was  withdrawn  from  hostile  operations, 
obvious  from  the  very  commencement  Russia  had  a  well-grounded  confi* 
of  the  campaign,  when  it  was  easy  dence  in  the  amity  of  Sweden,  and 
to  perceive  that  a  perfect  understand*  the  demonstration  made  by  the  lattec 
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power  had  paralysed  60,000  men  of 
the  enemy’s  force.  On  these  grounds 
ministers  would  be  prepared  to  meet 
any  future  discussion  on  such  subjects 
which  might  be  thought  necessary.— 
“  With  respect  to  America,  it  was 
true,  that  in  negociation  too  much  for¬ 
bearance  had  been  shewn  towards  her. 
But  the  war  after  its  commencement 
was  not  carried  on  wit.i  greater  for¬ 
bearance  than  was  dictated  by  a  con 
sideration  of  the  other  contests  in 
which  this  nation  was  unhappily  en¬ 
gaged.  Ministers  would  justly  have 
drawn  down  the  vengeance  of  the 
country,  had  they  withdrawn  a  force 
from  the  peninsula  for  the  purpose  of 
driginatingbelligerent  measures  against 
America.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
declaration  issued  by  America,  if  per- 
severed  in,  would  preclude  for  ever 
any  prospect  of  peace :  but  the  speech 
from  the  throne  in  its  allusion  to  this 
topic,  referred  to  the  state  of  America 
at  the  period  when  this  declaration 
was  issued  Ministers  had  never  as¬ 
sured  the  House,  nor  the  country, 
whatever  had  been  done  by  others, 
that  the  concessions  w’hich  they  were 
induced  to  make  to  America  would 
lead  to  peace  ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council 
was  discussed,  they  said, — in  answer 
to  those  who  contended,  that  if  these 
measures  were  abandoned,  peacewould 
be  the  consequence, — that  the  claims 
relative  to  blockade  and  impressment 
would  disappoint  their  expectations. 
It  was  not  however  till  after  the  war 
broke  out,  that  the  American  govern- 
ment  alledged  other  grounds  of  war, 
than  the  orders  in  council  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  blockade  The  question  of 
impressment  w’as  previously  only  urged 
as  an  angry  point  of  discussion. — Wth 
respect  to  the  course  taken  by  mi¬ 
nisters  when  they  acquired  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  actual  commencement 
of  the  war,  they  had  done  what  was 
tantamount  to  complete  hostility ; 


and  it  was  not  from  a  spirit  of  for¬ 
bearance,  but  from  a  consideration  of 
the  other  circumstances  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  they  had  refrained  from  the 
immediate  issue  of  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  from  publishing  to 
the  world  their  case  against  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  But  although  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  were  not  issued, 
war  was  as  effectually  waged  in  ano¬ 
ther  mode ;  and  this  course  was  fol¬ 
lowed  from  a  desire  to  keep  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  government  ready  to  meet  any 
disposition  which  might  arise  on  the 
part  of  America  towards  peace  Had 
they  not  acted  in  this  manner,  they 
would  have  justly  provoked  censure, 
if  America  had  on  the  receipt  of  the 
intelligence  from  this  country  with¬ 
drawn  her  declaration,  and  restored 
the  British  property  which  had  been 
seized,  while  the  British  government 
was  unable  to  meet  this  pacific  dispo¬ 
sition  by  a  correspondent  restitution, 
without  coming  to  parliament  to  ob¬ 
tain  that  sum  which  had  found  its 
way  into  the  coffers  of  the  captors  of 
American  ships.  The  moment  the 
declaration  of  war  was  received,  and 
so  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  A- 
mericans  had  proceeded  to  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  British  property,  and 
refused  to  ratify  the  armistice  con¬ 
cluded  between  them  and  the  governor 
of  Upper  Canada,  that  moment  the 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  is¬ 
sued. — It  had  been  justly  represented  as 
strange,  that  no  answer  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  American  declaration 
which  could  be  so  readily  refuted,  and 
it  had  been  added,  that  government 
was  bound  to  give  some  grave  and 
weighty  reasons  for  not  taking  that 
official  step.  But  let  it  be  remember¬ 
ed,  that  although  we  were  actually  at 
war  with  America,  yet  negociations 
had  not  absolutely  terminated.  A 
mission  had  been  entrusted  to  Admiral 
Warren,  and  a  proposition  submitted 
by  him  to  the  American  government, 
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to  which  no  answer  had  been  received. 
The  same  proposition  was  intended  to 
have  been  made  through  Mr  Foster  ; 
but  as  he  had  left  the  country  before 
the  dispatch  arrived,  the  business  had 
of  necessity  devolved  upon  the  admiral 
on  the  station.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  and  waiting  for  the  reply  of 
the  American  government,  ministers 
mould  have  more  consulted  their  feel- 
Ings  than  their  judgments  had  they 
hastily  put  forth  the  answer  which 
they  felt  themselves  prepared  to  give 
to  the  calumnies  of  America. — It 
was  true,  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  had  never  endeavoured  to  force, 
through  the  intervention  of  neutrals, 
British  manufactiu^s  into  France. 
With  regard  to  the  mission  of  Henry, 
it  was  not  necessary  that  ministers 
should  now  publish  any  disavowal  of 
it.  They  had  disavowed  it  in  their 
places  in  parliament,  and  declared  they 
never  knew  of  it  until  they  saw  the 
publications  by  the  American  execu. 
tive.  Government  had  disavowed  it 
to  the  American  cabinet,  to  satisfy 
whom  they  had  sent  over  all  the  pa¬ 
pers  with  which  they  were  acquainted 
on  the  subject.” 

Leaving  these  details,  and  revert¬ 
ing  to  the  general  state  of  affairs,  it 
was  asked,  **  When  had  a  speech  been 
delivered  on  the  opening  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  contained  so  cheering 
a  list  of  successes,  or  displayed  a 
brighter  prospect  of  advantages  to 
the  country  ?  If  it  could  not  be  said 
that  the  enemy  was  altogether  dis¬ 
comfited,  and  finally  and  effectually 
repressed,  yet  he  never  was  so  danger¬ 
ously  involved  in  two  great  wars  in 
the  opposite  extremities  of  Europe. 
These  were  wars  in  which  he  was  not 
merely  committed  against  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  countries,  but  in  which  the 
nations  were  arrayed  against  him. 
They  were  not,  as  formerly,  wars 
roductive  only  of  means  to  recruit 
is  resources,  augment  his  forces,  and 


open  to  him  a  prospect  of  more  ex¬ 
tended  conquests.  Though  he  could 
drag  his  tributary  states  into  the  field, 
and  amass  a  powerful  force  from  those 
whom  he  had  already  overcome,  yet 
in  the  great  scale  on  which  he  was  en- 
aged  he  met  with  no  aids  to  enable 
im  to  carry  on  the  war  vigorously  ; 
he  met  at  all  points  with  national  re¬ 
sistance,  he  was  obliged  to  bring  his 
supplies  from  a  distance,  and  to  ex¬ 
haust  the  miserable  nations  over  whom 
he  exercised  his  rigorous  sway.  In 
Russia  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  hfj 
aggressions  was,  as  noticed  in  the 
speech,  unparalleled  in  history.  The 

Eeople  of  that  country  had  been  spo- 
en  of  as  barbarians,  and  as  being  a 
century  behind  the  other  nations  in 
civilization  ;  but  could  we  find,  that 
in  any  country  a  resistance  to  invasion 
so  glorious  as  that  which  was  now 
displayed  had  ever  been  made — a  spi¬ 
rit  of  resistance,  firing  every  rank  and 
description  of  men,  in  the  vast  Russian 
empire  ?  Nor  was  it  for  courage  alone 
that  the  Russians  had  shone  conspicu¬ 
ous  during  this  contest ;  that  heroic 
valour  for  which  they  were  filmed  on 
former  occasions,  was  not  now  their 
only  praise ;  the  military  councils  and 
skill  of  the  commanders  also  shone 
forth  pre-eminently ;  and  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  campaign  proved  them 
to  be  equal  to  the  most  difficult  situa¬ 
tions  and  trying  emergencies.  The 
retreat  of  the  numerous  bodies  of 
troops  from  the  Niemen  to  the  Mosk- 
wa,  and  the  able  and  judicious  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted  under  press¬ 
ing  circumstances,  was  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  in  the  history  of  the  most 
celebrated  military  transactions.  The 
retreat  of  Moreau,  on  which  his  high¬ 
est  fame  rested,  no  military  man  would 
say  could  be  placed  in  competition 
with  this  in  Russia.  How  few  ar¬ 
mies  had  marched  over  500  miles  of 
country  before  they  united  into  one 
mast,  invariably  baffling  tlie  immense 
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force  of  their  enemy,  fighting  various 
battles,  and  never  putting  it  in  the 
power  of  that  enemy  to  say  that  he 
had  dispersed  a  single  regiment,  or 
captured  a  single  gun  or  baggage- 
waggon  !  So  fine  a  movement  was  not 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
it  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
commanders  the  utmost  skill  and  abili¬ 
ty,  which,  with  the  known  valour  of 
the  troops,  added -fresh  hopes  of  the 
deliverance  of  Europe.  The  interests 
of  this  people  were  now  identified 
with  our  own  in  the  most  gratifying 
manner,  by  the  approach  of  their  fleets 
to  our  harbours  ;  a  mark  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  our  ally  which  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  humble  our  enemies,  by 
proving  to  them  in  what  estimation 
were  held  the  good  faith  and  generosi¬ 
ty  of  England.  The  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  had  shewn  a  glorious  example  of 
what  a  monarch  ought  to  be,  and  had 
his  policy  been  acted  upon  by  others, 
Europe  would  not  have  been  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  degradation.  He  had 
not  placed  his  strength  in  a  capital 
city,  but  had  trusted  to  the  spirit  of 
his  country  to  stand  by  him  and  to  re¬ 
pel  the  invaders  j  and  in  this  expecta¬ 
tion  he  had  not  been  disappointed.” — 
After  the  very  full  discussion,  of  which 
an  outline  has  been  given,  the  address 
was  carried  in  both  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment  without  a  division. 

On  the  23d  of  February  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Burdett  made  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  provide  against  any  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  exercise  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent,  du¬ 
ring  the  continuance  of  his  majesty’s 
malady.  In  support  of  this  proposi- 
tion  it  was  contended,  that  violent  en¬ 
croachments  had  been  made  upon  the 
true  principles  and  frame  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  this  country,  by  the  mea¬ 
sures  adopted  in  consequence  of  the 
unfortunate  affliction  under  which  his 


majesty  was  suffering.  The  first  en¬ 
croachment  occurred  in  the  year  1788. 
The  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
year  involved  an  unwarrantable  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  principles  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  and  were  supported  with  no 
other  view  than  to  keep  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  then  in  office,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
state,  or  respect  to  the  legal  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  At  that  period 
the  constitutional  and  safe,  though  not 
the  successful  doctrine  was  maintained 
on  the  one  side,  that  upon  failure  of 
the  capacity  of  the  person  filling  the 
throne,  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  royalty  immediately  devolved  upon 
the  heir  apparent.  But  this  simple 
and  obvious  position  was  denied,  and 
it  was  insisted  that  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown  had  no  more  right  to  the 
government  of  the  nation  than  any 
other  of  the  king’s  subjects.  In  the 
strict  legal  acceptation  of  the  word 
”  right,”  there  certainly  was  no  right, 
because  there  was  no  law,  and  where 
there  is  no  law  there  can  be  no  right ; 
but  upon  every  principle  of  propriety 
and  expediency,  there  could*  be  no 
doubt  of  the  line  of  conduct  which 
ought  to  have  been  pursued  ;  for  no¬ 
thing  could  be  more  easy  and  safe  than 
to  follow  that  example  to  which  the 
faction  seemed  blind,  which  had  been 
set  at  the  glorious  revolution  in  1688. 
If  the  proceedings  of  parliament  had 
been  governed  by  that  wholesome  pre¬ 
cedent,  ministers  would  not  have  been 
allowed  for  five  months  to  take  into 
their  own  hands  the  government  of 
the  country  ;  and  instead  of  the  usur¬ 
pation  of  an  odious  oligarchy  for  that 
period,  there  would  have  been  no  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  powers  of  the  crown, 
no  departure  from  the  leading  princi- 
les  of  the  constitution.  The  steps, 
owever,  taken  in  1788,  wer  justified 
on  the  plea  of  necessity.  But  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  functions  of  the  crown 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  constitu- 
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tion  ;  and  there  are  two  leading  prin* 
ciples  that  govern  the  whole  of  this 
question  :  First,  That  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  annexed  by  the  common 
law  to  the  crown,  descend  by  heredi* 
tary  succession,  and  not  by  election  : 
Secondly,  That  these  powers  are  never 
suspended ;  the  functions  of  royalty 
never  cease,  for  if  they  were  for  any 
period  interrupted,  the  destruction  of 
one  part  of  the  three  essential  branches 
of  the  constitution  would  involve  a  to* 
tal  dissolution  of  the  legal  government. 
At  the  period  referred  to,  these  two 
leading  principles  were  unnecessarily 
and  unwarrantably  departed  from. 

‘*The  great  danger  which  must  arise 
from  admitting  the  plea  of  necessity, 
has  become  obvious  from  subsequent 
experience,  for  in  the  year  1810  this 
mischievous  precedent  was  followed. 
In  1810  the  violent  usurpation  was 
renewed,  and  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  considered  as  a  beacon  to  warn 
ministers  from  a  dangerous  coast,  was 
mistaken  for  a  sure  light  to  guide  them 
in  safety  to  harbour.  From  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  physicians  it  is  known, 
that  during  the  interval  between  1788 
and  1810,  his  majesty  was  sometimes 
in  a  state  of  mind  that  rendered  him 
incompetent  to  the  consideration  of 
those  important  matters  of  policy 
which  naturally  devolve  upon  the  sove¬ 
reign  ;  and  the  person  whose  duty  it 
was  to  submit  them  to  the  king,  ab¬ 
stained  from  so  doing,  in  con  equence 
of  the  state  of  the  royal  mind.  To 
what  degree  the  malady  existed  ;  how 
far  ministers  presumed,  under  cover  of 
the  royal  authority,  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  majesty  at  a  time  when  the 
occupant  of  the  throne  was  unable  to 
discharge  the  duties  annexed  to  that 
exalted  station ;  no  one  knows,  although 
it  may  be  reasonable,  from  the  testi- 
mony  of  the  physicians,  to  conclude 
that  the  government  of  the  nation  was 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  king  by 
his  servants  at  a  time  when  one  branch 


as 

of  the  constitution  was  incapacitated 
by  disease, — when  the  situation  of  his 
majesty’s  mind  did  not  permit  him  to 
^  perform  the  important  duties  apper¬ 
taining  to  his  high  office.  Thus,  then, 
there  appear  to  have  been  two  violent 
deviations  from  the  established  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  constitution,  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  as  to  be  subversive  of  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  throne,  and  destructive  of 
the  security  of  the  subjects.  The  mi¬ 
serable  fiction  which  was  resorted  to  on 
those  occasions  implied  a  deception  too 
ross  to  impose  upon  the  most  super- 
cial  observer  ;  for  it  seemed  a  most 
absurd  consecration  of  an  act  com¬ 
pletely  illegal,  to  get  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  without  any  adequate  authori¬ 
ty,  to  affix  the  great  seal  to  it ;  thus 
pretending  to  give  the  royal  approba¬ 
tion  to  a  measure  of  which  the  king 
could  have  no  possible  cognizance. 

Many  reasons  call  upon  the  House 
at  the  present  moment  to  come  to  a 
decision  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding 
on  a  contingency,  which  is  possible, 
though  perhaps  not  probable,  and 
which,  if  nut  provided  against,  may 
again  place  the  country  in  that  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  it  would  be  deprived  of 
all  legal  government,  in  which  the  ma- 
jutity  of  the  House  might  usurp  and 
retain  all  the  powers  that  belong  to 
the  crown.  The  object  of  the  motion 
was  to  prevent,  on  future  occasions, 
this  lawless  assumption  of  authority, 
to  destroy  that  pretence  of  necessity 
which  it  is  plain  never  existed ;  be¬ 
cause,  in  truth,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  empire,  a  choice,  indeed  many 
choices,  of  legal  remedies  remained. 
On  a  recent  occasion,  however,  this 
illegal  mode  of  proceeding  was  resol¬ 
ved  upon,  alnd  the  House  not  only 
took  upon  itself  to  nominate  the  exe¬ 
cutive  magistrate;  not  only,  on  its  own 
authority,  resolved  to  supply  a  throne 
which  never  could  be  vacant,  but  it 
went  still  further,  and  usurped  the 
power  of  declaring  that  restrictions 
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should  be  placed  upon  the  person  whom 
it  invested  with  some  of  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  crown,  all  of  which  were 
bestowed  by  the  common  law  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  Parliament  pro¬ 
ceeded  so  far  in  its  assumption  of  au¬ 
thority,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
unwilling,  under  such  conditions,  to 
take  upon  himself  the  task  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  that  able  letter  written  by 
his  royal  Highness  in  the  year  1788, 
in  which  he  so  distinctly,  accurately, 
and  perspicuously  defined  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  constitution,  and  the  insur¬ 
mountable  objections  existing  in  his 
mind  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  sug¬ 
gested,  he  at  length  consents  to  act  as 
regent,  with  no  other  view  than  to  put 
a  period  to  the  anarchy  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  conceiving  that  the  evils  result¬ 
ing  from  this  line  of  conduct  would 
be  less  than  those  which  might  arise 
from  the  continued  abeyance  of  the 
third  branch  of  the  constitution  :  he 
accepted  the  kingly  power,  mutilated 
as  it  was,  rather  than  permit  the  con¬ 
stitution  to  be  further  mutilated.  The 
greatest  evil,  the  most  dreadful  cala¬ 
mity  which  the  history  of  this  country 
presents,  arose  out  of  a  dispute  regard¬ 
ing  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and 
by  not  decidedly  maintaining  the  con¬ 
stitution  as  it  has  been  happily  esta¬ 
blished  in  this  respect,  consequences 
emially  fatal,  calamities  equally  dread¬ 
ful,  may  again  be  endured.  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  called  upon,  by  a  proper  sense 
of  its  duty,  to  guard  the  people  of  these 
realms  against  contingencies  which 
may  enable  the  minister  of  the  day,  on 
a  pretended  plea  of  necessity,  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  constitution,  and  usurp  the 
government  of  the  country.  Such  was 
the  object  of  the  motion.  It  is  right 
at  all  times  to  give  to  the  regent  powers 
as  uncontrouled  as  those  which  belong 
to  the  king  himself.  The  principle 
upon  which  this  proposition  rests  is 
this,  that  the  incapacity  proceeding 
from  insanity  is  like  every  other  spe¬ 


cies  of  incapacity,  and  amounts  to  an 
utter  vacating  of  the  government. 

**  The  kingly  office  is  not  by  the 
constitution  bestowed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual  filling  the  throne, 
but  is  a  trust  exercised  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  people,  and  in  this 
view  It  is  of  great  cons^uence  that 
it  should  never  cease.  The  crown, 
according  to  the  common  law,  knows 
neither  infancy  nor  insanity,  or  any 
other  cause  that  can  incapacitate  the 
person  holding  it  to  discharge  his 
important  duties ;  and  if  such  cause 
do  exist,  it  must  be  viewed  in  the 
same  light  and  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  natural  death  of  the  monarch. 
If  insanity  should  unhappily  visit  the 
sovereign,  the  authority,  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  immediately  devolves  upon 
the  successor,  without  the  interference, 
much  less  without  the  election,  of  any 
set  of  persons  who  may  be  anxious  to 
usurp  powers  which  do  not  belong  to 
them.  Such  is  the  obvious,  simple, 
and  legal  mode  of  proceeding,  which 
will  meet  all  possible  circumstances 
and  preserve  the  various  branches  oE 
the  constitution  independent  of  each 
other. 

“  If  it  be  true,  as  is  pretty  generally 
believed,  that  certain  powerful  indi¬ 
viduals  by  different  means  do  place 
their  dependants  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
double  importance,  that  a  bill  should 
be  passed  to  lestrain  such  individuals 
from  usurping  and  exercising  illegal 
authority ;  to  remove  a  new  motive 
for  ambition  ;  to  shew  that  the  crown 
is  not  to  become  the  prey  of  greedy 
cormorants,  and  that  factions  must  not 
hope  to  deck  themselves  in  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  royalty.  The  powers  now 
exercised  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
therefore,  should,  in  case  of  the  death 
or  disability  of  his  royal  highness, 
be  exercised  by  the  heir  to  the  crown, 
the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 
Factions  should  not  have  the  power 
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to  fill  the  throne  with  whomsoever 
they  please,  and  under  what  condi. 
tions  they  please.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe  could  not  pretend,  that 
the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  was 
not  of  sufficient  age,  because  the 
common  law,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
crown,  knows  no  infancy,  and  grants 
may  be  produced,  made  by  children 
in  such  situations,  which  have  been 
held  by  lawyers  to  be  absolutely  bind* 
ing:  the  security  which  the  public 
require  is,  that  there  shall  always  be 
an  executive  government  zealous  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  re¬ 
sponsible  not  only  for  the  acts  done, 
but  for  the  advice  given.  But  bills 
for  appointing  regencies  have  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  passed,  in  which  it  was 
provided'  that  the  king  or  queen 
should  have  a  particular  council  till 
he  or  she  came  to  a  certain  age.  Such 
provisions,  however,  were  totally  dis¬ 
tinct  in  their  character  from  those  to 
which  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent  had  been  subjected  after  he 
bad  attained  a  full  maturity  of  age. 
The  country  never  before  heard  of 
such  a  regency  as  the  present,  except 
the  attempt  of  J 788.  It  was  enacted 
indeed  for  particular  purposes,  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Philip  and 
Mary,  that  the  full  age  of  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  crown  slull  be  18  in  the 
males,  and  16  in  the  females.  But 
there  was  no  occasion  to  dwell  upon 
these  cases,  as  the  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales  was  in  her  18ch  year,  and 
therefore,  by  the  admission  of  all  par¬ 
ties,  either  was,  or  would  very  soon 
be,  of  age  to  exercise  the  royal 
functions.  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  the  King,  and  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent,  no  one  can  doubt  but  the  royal 
office  would  descend  to  her,  without 
its  being  in  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  prevent  it.  It  might  be 
said,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any 
such  regulations  as  those  proposed ; 
but  those  matters,  which  even  in  pri¬ 


vate  families  are  not  left  to  the  contin¬ 
gencies  of  human  life,  ought  not  to  be  * 
left  to  a  similar  contingency  in  cases  of 
so  much  greater  importance.  We  have 
already  experienced  the  mischief  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  want  of  a  fixed  rule 
to  follow  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  recurrence  of  those  contests 
by  which  the  power  of  the  crown  was 
tom  in  pieces  for  private  and  factious 
purposes.  The  danger  to  the  crown 
from  the  late  proceedings  with  regard 
to  the  regency  must  be  obvious.  The 
two  houses  directed  the  chancellor  to 
put  the  seal  to  an  instrument  appoint¬ 
ing  a  person  to  exercise  the  royal 
functions ;  and  this  they  called  giving 
the  royal  assent  to  that  instrument. 
Now  what  is  there  to  prevent  their 
making  a  similar  use  of  the  great 
seal,  if  they  choose  it,  to  alter  the 
descent  of  the  crown  ?  If  the  princi¬ 
ple  is  once  admitted,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  mischief  that  may  follow.  In 
the  interregnum  which  took  place  not 
long  ago,  they  might  have  affixed  the 
seal  to  bills  of  pains  and  penalties. 
The  danger  both  to  the  crown  and  the 
subject  was  imminent.  In  these  great 
constitutional  principles,  the  Prince 
Regent  himself  and  the  royal  family 
concur ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that 
in  1810  the  royal  dukes  did  protest 
against  the  proceedings  adopted  at 
that  time,  and  were  reviled,  in  the 
grossest  manner,  by  the  ministerial 
writers,  who  called  them  the  “  College 
of  Princes,”  and  made  use  of  other 
abnsive  terms,  though  the  royal  dukes, 
both  as  subjects  and  as  persons  nearly 
connected  with  the  throne,  were  per¬ 
fectly  justified  in  the  step  which  they 
took  on  that  occasion. — It  appeared 
to  be  the  intention  of  ministers  to 
keep  the  crown  always  in  a  state  of 
pupillage  to  the  oligarchy  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  for  in  the  Re¬ 
gency  Act,  it  was  provided,  that  in 
the  event  of  its  being  necessary  to 
appoint  another  regency,  the  House 
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should  meet  and  take  the  proper  steps 
for  that  purpose.  The  object  of  the 
present  bill  was  to  prevent  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  this,  and  to  put  it  beyond  the 
power  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
to  render  the  royal  authonty  subser¬ 
vient  to  their  will,  and  to  parcel  it  out 
as  they  may  think  pr^er.” 

The  motion  of  Sir  r  rancis  Burdett 
was  seconded  by  Lord  Cochrane.  The 
following  is  the  short  answer  by 
which  lord  Castlereagh  opposed  it. 

He  trusted  that  he  should  be  able 
to  show,  that  there  was  not  a  suffi. 
cient  necessity  to  induce  the  House  to 
agree  to  the  motion  before  them.  The 
honourable  baronet,  who  had  been 
induced  by  his  constitutional  views  of 
the  subject  to  bring  forward  the  pre¬ 
sent  motion,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
more  anxious  to  destroy  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  parliamentary  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  two  former  instances,  than 
to  provide  for  the  contingency  he 
stated.  He  appeared  to  think  it  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  subvert  all 
the  principles  which  the  House  had 
laid  down  on  that  subject ;  and  to 
get  rid  of  what  he  considered  a  per- 
nicious  precedent.  For  his  part,  he 
had  a  view  of  the  subject  directly  op¬ 
posite.  He  thought  it  was  a  benefit, 
and  a  blessing  to  the  country,  that  the 
great  constitutional  difficulties  which 
attended  this  subject  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  point  settled  on  the 
fullest  discussion,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  revised  upon  the  late  occasion  ; 
and  in  which  the  greatest  legal  and 
constitutional  learning  had  been  dis¬ 
played.  He  considered  that  those 
precedents  would  be  a  great  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  country  hereafter  from 
similar  difficulties.  He  allowed  that 
parliament  had  a  right  to  enter  into 
such  considerations  without  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  crown  ;  but  it  was  al¬ 
ways  for  their  prudence  to  consider, 
whether  they  should  expose  them¬ 


selves  to  a  conflict  with  the  crown 
upon  the  point  i  In  any  thint*  re¬ 
specting  money,  all  conflict  with  the 
crown  was  prevented  by  the  necessity 
that  the  crown  should  propose  or  pre¬ 
viously  consent  to  the  grant.  In 
common  legislative  measures  this  was 
not  necessary  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that 
there  was  no  description  of  questions 
more  likely  to  involve  the  House  in 
a  conflict  with  the  crown,  than  those 
which  touched  the  crown  so  nearly.-— 
The  contingency  which  was  mentioned 
appeared  to  him  to  be  so  very  re¬ 
mote  a  one,  that  he  thought  the  ho¬ 
nourable  baronet,  upon  his  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  should  rather  have  proposed 
a  permanent  Regency  Bill  applicable 
to  all  cases,  than  have  confined  him¬ 
self  to  this  particular  contingency. 
It  appeared  to  him,  however,  that 
what  the  honourable  baronet  wanted, 
was  to  destroy  the  discretionary 
power  of  parliament  upon  the  subject ; 
and  that  he  preferred  to  have  the 
question  determined  on  the  hereditary 
principle  rather  than  by  the  discietion 
of  parliament.  In  determining  upon 
which  of  the  two  principles  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  decided,  there  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  balance  of  inconveniences. 
But  the  reason  why  it  was  better  that 
it  should  rest  in  the  discretion  of  par¬ 
liament  was,  that  parliament  felt  it  to 
be  its  first  duty,  to  take  care  that  the 
royal  power  should  be  restored  un¬ 
diminished  into  the  hands  to  which  it 
legitimately  belonged,  so  soon  as  the 
sovereign  was  again  capable  of  exer¬ 
cising  his  royal  functions;  whereas 
upon  the  hereditary  principle,  the 
royal  power  being  fully  and  immedi¬ 
ately  transferred  to  the  Regent,  there 
was  not  the  same  security  for  the 
resumption  of  it  by  the  sovereign, 
when  the  temporary  cause  which  sus¬ 
pended  his  personal  exercise  of  it  was 
removed.  He  conceived  that  the 
contingency  was  not  sufficiently  pro- 
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bable  to  justify  parliament,  in  the  ex« 
ercise  of  its  discretion,  in  adopting  the 
proposition  of  the  honourable  baronet, 
for  which  reason  he  should  certainly 
give  it  a  decided  negative.**  Sir 


Francis  Burdett  was  not  supported 
in  this  attempt  to  overturn  the  par* 
liamentary  precedents  so  recently  esta¬ 
blished.  His  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 
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Parliamentary  Proceedings  continued.— ^Vice-ChanceUor* s  Bill.— Sir  Samuel 
Romilly’s  Bills  Jor  improving  the  Criminal  Laxu. 


The  great  increase  which  of  late  years 
has  taken  place  in  the  duties  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  Lord  High  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  England,  and  the  serious  incon- 
veniences  resulting  from  delay  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  such  high  importance,  appear¬ 
ed  to  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
subject  to  demand  the  interference  of 
the  legislature.  It  had  become  evi- 
dent,  that  if  some  remedy  were  not 
adopted,  the  whole  of  the  judicial  code 
of  the  country  must  be  affected,  and 
great  Injury  done  to  the  subject.  There 
had  accumulated  at  this  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords  an  arrear  of  280  ap¬ 
peals,  which,  computing  by  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  at  which  such  causes  had  of 
late  been  decided,  could  not  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  less  than  eleven  years. — This 
in  itself  was  a  serious  grievance  to  suit¬ 
ors  ;  but  the  evil  did  not  stop  here,  for 
by  the  delay  in  ruling  disputed  points 
of  law,  the  number  of  new  appeals 
was  greatly  augmented.  In  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  causes  actually  un¬ 
der  appeal,  doubtful  principles  of  law 
were  often  involved  ;  and  till  a  deci¬ 
sion  was  obtained,  the  subject  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  thus  litigation  was  greatly 
increased.  The  delay  offered  a  strong 
temptation  also  to  present  appeals  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  postponing  the 
effects  of  judgments  ;  as  it  was  obvi¬ 


ous  to  unsuccessful  litigants,  that  by 
moving  into  the  House  of  Lords  they 
could  put  off  the  decision  for  a  term 
of  years.  The  successful  suitor  might 
thus  have  been  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  the  judgment,  and  of  the  justice 
awarded  to  him  for  no  less  a  period 
than  eleven  years. — It  was  the  bound- 
en  duty  of  the  legislature,  therefore,  to 
establish  some  remedy  for  evils  of  this 
magnitude. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil 
could  hardly  admit  of  dispute,  but  as 
to  the  most  suitable  remedy  different 
opinions  were  entertained.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Lords  might,  by  some 
new  distribution  of  their  business,  get 
over  the  arrear  of  causes  now  before 
them,  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  si¬ 
milar  arrears  in  future  — To  accomplish 
this  It  was  proposed,  that  they  should 
sit  after  the  session  for  the  general  poli¬ 
tical  business  of  the  country  was  clo¬ 
sed,  and  continue  for  a  time  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  judicial  functions.  But 
to  suppose  that  the  Lords  would  re¬ 
main  in  town  to  hear  appeals  after  the 
other  affairs  of  parliament  were  dis¬ 
patched,  was  absurd.  There  was  a 
strong  constitutional  objection  also  to 
the  measure,  viz.  that  it  could  not  be 
adopted  without  trenching  upon  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  in  the  proro¬ 
gation  of  parliament.  Such  a  regula- 
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tion  must  have  placed  the  crown  in 
the  delicate  and  awkward  situation  of 
either  permitting  parliament  to  sit  af¬ 
ter  the  national  business  for  which  it 
had  been  assembled  was  finished,  or  of 
doing  injustice  to  the  claimants  who 
were  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.— 
As  to  another  proposal  that  the  House 
of  Lords  should  appoint  a  committee 
or  delegation  of  its  members  to  hear  ap¬ 
peals,  such  a  measure  would  also  have 
been  repugnant  to  the  constitution. 
The  public  besides  had  no  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  House  of  Lords  that 
they  would  depart  from  their  usual 
habits  of  business ;  nor  would  the  evil 
have  been  remedied  even  had  their 
lordships  consented  instead  of  five 
months  to  sit  for  twice  that  time,  un. 
less  the  great  advantage  had  been  fore¬ 
gone  of  having  the  Lord  Chancellor 
as  the  presiding  officer  in  the  House 
of  Peers  Without  encountering  this 
most  serious  inconvenience  the  remedy 
first  projected  would  have  been  only 
an  exchange  of  one  evil  for  another, 
and  would  have  transferred  the  arrears 
from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  court 
of  Chancery,  by  occupying  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  time  in 
the  former,  which  during  the  recess  he 
is  accustomed  to  devote  to  the  latter. 

It  was  proposed  by  some  persons 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  with- 
draw  from  his  high  situation  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  confine  himself  to 
the  business  of  his  own  court  of  Chan¬ 
cery.  But  to  this  project  there  were 
many  obvious  objections.  The  most 
eminent  statesmen  who  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  point  have  been 
agreed  in  opinion,  that  such  an  altera- 
tion  would  derogate  from  the  dignity 
of  the  House.  No  other  individual 
could  be  found  so  well  qualified  to 
discharge  this  laborious  duty ;  for 
although  there  are  several  eminent 
peers  capable  of  •performing  it,  it 
would  have  been  absurd  to  think  of 
building  a  permanent  measure  upon 


the  prospect  of  assistance  from  peers, 
not  of  necessity  bound  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  public  service. — The  on¬ 
ly  other  plan,  therefore,  which  could 
be  proposed,  was  that  the  Chancellor 
should  be  relieved  to  a  qprtain  extent 
of  his  duties  in  the  court  of  :Chancery, 
and  be  thus  enabled  to  devote  more  of 
his  time  to  the  other  high  duties  of  hit 
office.  The  question  then  arose  (since 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  some  aid  in 
the  court  of  Chancery)  whether  such 
aid  could  be  drawn  from  the  other 
courts  of  law,  or  whether  a  new  office 
must  be  created  ?  '  n  the  Court  of 
Chancery  itself  there  was  a  great,  if 
not  a  growing,  arrear  of  business — a  se¬ 
rious  evil,  for  which  there  appeared  to 
be  no  remedy,  unless  by  creating  a  si¬ 
milar  evil  in  another  quarter — tor  if 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  not  hitherto 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  It  was  only  because  that 
could  not  be  done  without  creating 
much  confusion  in  the  Rolls  Court. 
None  of  the  other  courts  were  in  B 
situation  to  afford  help,  but  were  all  so 
pressed  with  business,  that  the  judges, 
with  all  their  diligence,  could  not  fully 
discharge  their  duties.  The  cotift  of 
Chancery  too  could  only  draw  aid  from 
a  court,  the  decisions  of  which  rested 
on  principles  of  equity,  and  were  ana¬ 
logous  to  its  own  :  But  there  is  no 
court  in  Westminster-hall,  except  the 
court  of  Exchequer,  which  acts  up¬ 
on  principles  of  equity  ;  and  so  far 
was  that  court  from  being  able  to  af¬ 
ford  the  aid  required,  that  there  had 
been  a  serious  pr.oposal  for  requiring  an 
additional  effective  judge  in  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  the  arrear  of  business  being  even 
more  pressing  in  that  court  than 'in 
the  court  of  Chancery.  If  the  court 
of  Exchequer  could  not  supply  the 
want,  no  other  court  in  Westmmster- 
hall  could.  It  was  thought  impossible, 
therefore,  that  aid  could  be  derived 
from  any  of  the  courts  in  Westmin- 
ster-hall.  It  was  in  conseqnence 
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proposed  that  a  permanent  officer 
should  be  appointed  in  aid  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.-<^ome  persons  imagined, 
however,  that  such  a  measure  would 
lead  to  great  innovations  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  business  in  the  court  of 
Chancery  ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  on 
which  the  measuie  was  founded,  than 
such  a  supposition.  The  appointment 
of  a  Vice>Chancellor  involved  the 
smallest  departure  from  ancient  prac> 
tice,  and  was  scarcely  an  innovation. 
The  chancellor  already  had  the  pri. 
▼ilege  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the 
nine  puisne  judges,  together  with  that 
of  two  masters  in  Chancery,  and  it  was 
intended  that  he  should  in  future  have 
permanent  instead  of  temporary  assist¬ 
ance.  The  Chancellor  besides  had 
already  the  privilege  of  calling  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ; 
and  when  that  officer  assisted  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  he  was  as  much  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  as  the  judges  under  a  commission, 
or  the  Vice-Chancellor  whom  it  was 
now  proposed  to  appoint.  The  ob- 
ject  of  the  bill,  in  short,  was  to  af¬ 
ford  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  perma¬ 
nent  instead  of  tempora-'y  assistance  in 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
court  of  Chancery.  This  plan  did  not 
imply  any  innovation  in  the  mode  of 
transacting  business,  although  on  this 
ground  chiefly  it  was  opposed. 

In  support  of  the  bill,  it  was  stated 
**  that  it  would  not  occasion  any  addi¬ 
tional  expense  to  the  public,  though 
it  would  be  productive  of  so  great 
beiieflt  to  the  suitors  in  I  hancery  ; 
and  the  question  was,  whether  with 
those  advantages  to  the  suitor,  with 
the  removal  ol  the  evil  complained  of, 
and  while  no  better  plan  was  proposed, 
parliament  should  hesitate  ?  One  half 
of  the  expense  of  the  office  would  be 
charged  on  the  profits  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  the  business  of  the 
court ;  the  other  half  would  be  taken 
from  what  was  called  tlie  dead  cash, 
10 


or  suitors’  fund,  the  annual  revenue  of 
which  at  this  time  was  90001.  The 
revenue  ot  that  fund  had  on  various 
occasions  been  applied,  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  parliament,  for  analogous 
purposes,  and  could  not  certainly  be 
devoted  to  any  better  use  than  the  sup¬ 
port  of  that  officer  whose  appointment 
was  in  contemplation.  The  fund  con¬ 
sisted  of  unclaimed  monies  in  Chan¬ 
cery,  which  had  been  allowed  to  ac- 
cutpulate  at  interest.  The  salaries  of 
the  masters  in  Chancery,  and  of  suiwr- 
annuated  officers,  were  paid  out  of  it ; 
and  the  sum  of  90001.  per  annum  was 
its  present  clear  revenue  unappropri¬ 
ated.  Thus,  as  far  as  related  to  eco- 
nomy,  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
the  bill.  It  had  been  said  that  there 
were  other  means  by  which  the  object 
of  the  bill  could  be  more  effectually 
attained,  and  it  had  been  proposed  to 
taka  the  management  of  the  bank, 
ruptcy  business  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  But  even  al¬ 
lowing  that  this  branch  of  business 
might  with  propriety  be  taken  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  still  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  Vice-Chancellor. 
But  the  bankruptcy  law  was  so  par¬ 
ticularly  important  in  a  commercial 
country,  that  it  would  be  highly  dan¬ 
gerous  to  entrust  it  to  any  authority 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.  It  had  been  objected,  that  in 
the  disynbution  of  the  business  in  the 
court  of  Chancery  the  bill  enabled  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  direct  the  whole 
at  his  pleasure ;  that  he  might  allow 
the  Vice-Chancellor  to  decide  upon 
matters  of  such  difficulty,  that  no  au¬ 
thority  short  of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
should  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  them  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  only 
entrust  to  him  matters  of  minor  im¬ 
portance,  and  by  such  an  arrangement 
the  character  of  the  new  magistrate 
must  be  degraded.  To  this  it  was  an¬ 
swered,  that  the  possible  abuse  of  be¬ 
neficial  powers  ought  not  to  be  al- 
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ledged  as  an  argument  against  granting 
them,  and  that  it  ought  on  the  con¬ 
trary  to  be  presumed  that  the  discre¬ 
tion  thus  vested  in  the  first  law  officer 
of  the  country  would  be  soundly  ex¬ 
ercised.  It  was  needless  to  speak  at 
large  on  the  impropriety  of  supposing, 
H  that  any  person  vested  with  so  high 
4  an  office  as  that  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
I  could  be  guilty  of  such  .a  breach  of 
1  all  the  ties  of  duty  and  of  honour.— 
■  Much  had  been  said  about  the  increase 
^  of  appeals  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  the  adoption  of  the  measure  before 
the  House,  and  the  erection  of  an  in- 
termediate  jurisdiction.  But  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  suitors  to  have  their 
causes  speedily  decided,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  have  the  power  of 
bringing  at  once  before  himself  such 
causes  as  were  most  likely  toi  be  mat¬ 
ter  of  appeal.  At  any  rate,  the  ob¬ 
jection  did  not  apply  with  greater  force 
in  this  case  than  it  did  to  the  courts 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  of  the 
puisne  judges  acting  under  commis¬ 
sion  ;  and  surely  the  power  of  distri* 
J  bating  business  afforded  such  addi¬ 
tional  means  of  dispatch,  as  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  any  evils  which  might  arise 
from  the  increase  of  appeals. — It  had 
been  urged,  that  the  measure  would 
transform  the  first  law  officer  of  the 
kingdom  into  a  mere  politician,  since 
he  might  now  entrust  the  decision  of 
all  matters  of  importance  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  But  never  was  any  opinion 
more  absurd,  than  that  wliich  suppo¬ 
sed  that  a  chancellor  would  abdicate 
his  judicial  character  ;  the  honour  and 
responsibility  of  this  high  officer  af¬ 
fords  sufficient  security  against  suph 
an  event.  Why  might  not  the  chief 
justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  too  with¬ 
draw  from  the  execution  of  his  duties, 
and  intrust  the  functions  of  his  office 
to  his  assistants  ?  Lord  Ellenborough 
xvas  bound  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  only  by  ties  similar 
to  those  which  bound  the  Lord  Chan¬ 


cellor  t  there  is  no  law  which  prevents 
his  withdrawing  himself  entirely  from 
his  court,  yet  would  any  man  dream 
of  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  { 
Was  it  not  a  suspicion  equally  chime¬ 
rical,  to  suppose  that  the  Lora  Chan¬ 
cellor  would  remain  idle,  and  leave  hit 
business  to  be  transacted  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to 
legislate  on  such  fancies.  In  Ireland, 
business  was  so  arranged  that  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Rolls  afforded  the  same  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  which 
was  here  proposed  to  be  given  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor.  When  the  bill  cre¬ 
ating  such  regulations  was  first  pro¬ 
posed,  objections  had  been  made  to  it 
similar  to  those  now  started  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  bill.  The  object  which  both  the 
bills  had  in  view  was  similar,  namely, 
to  provide  an  auxiliary  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor ;  and  it  was  then  said  as 
now,  that  the  Chancellor  ( Lord  Clare) 
would  become  a  mere  state  officer. 
The  best  answer  to  this  objection  was 
furnished  by  the  conduct  of  the  four 
distinguished  persons  who  had  since 
the  above  period  filled  that  high  sta¬ 
tion.  Not  one  of  these  eminent  charac¬ 
ters  had  ever  withdrawn  for  a  moment 
from  his  judicial  business  for  politi¬ 
cal  purposes,  or  ever  betook  him¬ 
self  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  except 
as  an  auxiliary.  Experience  proved 
that  the  object  had  been  attained  in 
the  case  of  the  Irish  bill,  so  that  it 
was  but  rational  to  conclude  that  the 
same  object  would  be  effectually  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  bill  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  House. — Some  per¬ 
sons  had  maintained  that  the  whole  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor 
should  be  charged  upon  the  emolu¬ 
ments  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  de¬ 
rived  from  the  business  in  the  court 
of  chancery.  That  noble  lord  (the 
Chancellor)  had  stated,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  enquiry,  that  he 
wished  for  no  profit  which  was  not 
purchased  by  beneficial  labour ;  yet. 
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when  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
his  office  were  considered,  and  when 
the  extent  of  the  labour  attendant  on 
the  execution  of  its  duties  were  esti. 
mated,  it  would  appear  but  reasonable 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  live 
with  great  splendour.  He  should 
have  the  means  of  providing  for  his  fa. 
mily— for  it  was  to  be  remembered 
that  there  was  always  much  uncer- 
tainty  as  to  his  continuance  in  office. 
The  pension  of  4000/.  to  ex  chancel, 
lors  was  by  no  means  sufficient  of  it* 
self  for  this  purpose,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  there  were  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  noblemen  who  owed  the 
rank  end  fortune  of  their  families  to 
the  dignified  labours  of  their  ancestors 
who  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Chancel. 
lo»-.  It  seemed  to  be  reasonable  that 
this  office  should  be  endowed  more 
liberally  than  any  other  ;  and  that  its 
income  should  not  be  looked  upon 
with  jealousy.  The  office  exposes 
the  holder  to  greater  cares  and  to 
more  political  uncertainty  than  other 
judicial  situations  which  are  held  du¬ 
ring  life,  at  least  during  good  beha- 
viour.  Under  these  circumstances 
parliament  would  not  think  of  making 
encroachments  upon  the  revenues  de- 
rived  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  his 
office. — The  measure,  therefore,  being 
charged  with  little  or  no  expense, 
whfle  it  was  calculated  to  remedy  two 
g^-cat  evils  ;  and  coming  recommended, 
as  it  did,  by  the  sanction  of  all  the 
great  legal  characters,  seemed  to  be  of 
such  a  nature,  that  all  parties  might 
be  expected  to  concur  in  it.” 

Mr  Canning  distinguished  himself 
by  his  opposition  to  this  measure,  and 
as  his  speech  contains  a  good  summary 
of  the  arguments  urged  against  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  inserted  in  his  own 
words.  On  the  llth  February,  when 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was 
moved  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr  Can¬ 
ning  observed,  It  seemed  to  be  main¬ 
tained  that  the  members  of  this  House 
were  not  fit  to  judge  of  such  a  ques. 


tion.  If  that  disqualification  were 
supposed  to  apply  generally,  much 
more  forcibly  must  it  apply  to  those 
members  (or  whom  he  was  one)  who 
could  boast  of  no  means  of  forming 
a  judgment  but  plain  sense  unadorned 
with  legal  learning.  He  must,  how. 
ever,  protest  against  any  such  plea  in 
bar  of  their  discussions ;  and  must 
deny  that  the  lay  part  of  the  House 
were  implicitly  to  adopt  the  dicto  of 
certain  learned  personages  in  matter 
not  of  law  but  of  regulation.  He 
yielded  all  respect  possible  to  the 
House  of  Lords^  but  could  not  con- 
sent  to  pass  the  bill  they  had  sent 
down  without  examination.  Some 
considerations  indeed  there  were  which 
might  perhaps  tend  to  diminish  in  this 
particular  instance  the  general  respect 
due  to  the  authority  of  their  lordships. 
It  appeared  on  the  very  face  of  the 
bill  that  it  arose  out  of  arrears  in  their 
lordships’  jurisdiction.  They  might 
be  better  judges  of  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  but  it  the  evil  lay  with  them  the 
Commons  ought  not  to  exercise  the 
less  jealousy  in^the  examination  of  the 
remedy  proposed.  A  learned  friend 
of  his  had  set  out  with  rebuking  an 
excess  of  levity,  and  a  want  of  grave 
consideration  on  this  subject ;  but  he 
should  have  been  aware  that  the 
sources  of  ridicule  were  not  merely 
in  things  which  were  themselves  ridi* 
culous,  but  also  in  the  attempted  ap¬ 
proximation  of  things  which  were  not 
in  themselves  reconcileablc — in  the 
comparison  of  lofty  pretensions  with 
paltry  means — in  the  contrast  of  mag¬ 
nificent  promises  with  the  total  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  mode  suggested  for 
following  up  and  realizing  them.  If 
the  bill  was  to  be  considered  as  the 
result  of  all  the  experience  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  other  house,  undoubtedly 
on  that  ground,  and  in  that  character, 
it  was  to  be  received  with  the  greatest 
reverence  ;  but  if  it  was  found  that  all 
this  learned  labour  had  only  produced 
an  office,  which  the  legal  profession 
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oiutt  treat  with  contempt ;  then  in 
spite  of  all  prepossessions  in  its  fa> 
vour,  the  ridicule  against  which  his 
honourable  and  learned  friend  protest* 
ed  might  blamelessly  or  rather  must 
bfalliUy  attach  to  it.  The  bill  said, 
that  whereas  ^reat  arrears  had  been 
accumulated,  it  was  necessary  to  do 
to  and  so.  The  diminution  of  this 
accumulation  might,  to  be  sure,  be 
accomplished  in  either  of  two  ways  ; 
by  clearing  the  reservoir  at  once,  or 
by  impeding  the  channel  whence  it 
was  constantly  supplied  with  so  rapid 
a  current.  The  bill  appeared  to  fol¬ 
low  the  latter  of  those  two  courses. 
Jts  most  obvious  and  certain  effect 
was  to  occasion  all  the  causes  in 
.Chancery  to  be  tried  twice  over,  a 
process  which  must  necessarily  delay 
the  proceedings  of  that  court,  and 
so  check  the  vicious  rapidity  of  the 
stream  of  appeals  which  flowed  from 
it  into  the  House  of  Lords.  If  the 
fried  wisdom,  the  high  legal  attain¬ 
ments,  and  pre-eminent  authority  of 
that  great  magistrate  who  had  been 
sued  to  speak  from  the  bench  from 
which  he  (Mr  Canning)  had  now 
risen  (Sir  William  Grant)  did  not 
prevent  constant  appeals  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  from  his  decisions  as  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Rolls,  it  was  idle  to  suppose 
that  from  the  new  Vice-chancellor,  new 
ia  offlce,  new  and  unsettled  in  autho¬ 
rity,  and  (be  he  who  he  may)  proba¬ 
bly  far  interior  to  the  present  Master 
of  the  Rolls  in  legal  uowledge  and 
abilities,  there  would  not  be  appeals 
fo  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  a  far  greater 
number.  It  was  indeed  attempted  to 
be  shewn,  that  this  new  creation  would 
be  similar  to  the  mastership  of  the 
rolls ;  but  there  was  this  essential 
'difference  between  the  two  magis¬ 
tracies  ;  there  was  a  choice  allowed 
to  the  suitor  to  have  his  cause  car¬ 
ried  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  or 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  therefore  it 
was  the  less  likely  that  he  should  de- 
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sire  it  to  be  reheard;  but  this  bill 

fave  the  Chancellor  power  to  refuse 
earing  a  case,  and  to  send  it  to  the 
Vice-chancellor;  and  in  every  case 
which  was  thus  delegated  from  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  to  his  deputy, 
against  tM  will  and  choice  of  the 
suitor,  it  was  surely  most  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  suitor  would  desire 
a  nearing.  Thus,  therefore,  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  before  the  lords  might  in¬ 
deed  be  prevented  from  increasing  so 
fast  as  at  present,  since  every  cause 
heard  by  the  new  magistrate  would 
probably  be  heard  again  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  f  and  the  suitor  perhaps 
might  be  sickened  by  his  first  appeal, 
and  deterred  from  prosecuting  a 
second  to  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
how  would  the  device  tend  to  the  ac- 
ccMnplishment  of  the  professed  object 
of  the  bill,  the  allowing  the  Lord 
Chancellor  more  time  for  attendance 
in  the  House  of  Lords  ?  After  all, 
if  the  accumulation  of  appeals  in  that 
house  be  the  evil  to  be  cured,  why 
was  not  some  remedy  applied  distinct¬ 
ly  and  at  once  to  tne  seat  of  the 
evil  ?  It  was  surely  a  derogation  from 
the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  suppose  that  they  could  not  dis¬ 
charge  the  business  before  them ;  that 
their  noble  natures  could  not  rise  at 
nine  o’clock  to  adjudge  the  causes  at 
their  bar  ;  that,  with  privileges  to  far 
surpassing  those  of  other  senates,  they 
could  not  inake  an  exertion  for  the 
discharge  of  those  important  duties 
which  were  annexed  to  such  high 
privileges,  and  which  justified  and  en¬ 
nobled  them  in  the  eyM  of  their  coun¬ 
try  and  the  world.  Why  should  such 
reasonings  apply  to  them  more  than 
to  the  Commons  I  The  Lords  admit¬ 
ted  a  delay  amounting  to  a  denial  of 
justice.  What  degradation  or  shame 
could  it  be  to  the  Lords  to  adopt 
with  respect  to  their  own  proceedings 
some  such  coercive  regulations  as  the 
Commons  had  adopted  to  secure  the 
t  C 
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ditcharge  of  their  own  du^  in  caniet 
of  eonteeted  elections?  The  shame 
seemed  to  lie  in  storaiag  short  be. 
tween  the  removal  of  abuse  and  the 
adoption  of  a  remedy.  Was  it  a  pro¬ 
blem  so  obscure,  knotty,  and  difncult 
to  devise  the  means  of  securing  a  suffi¬ 
cient  attendance  in  the  other  house, 
whatever  skill  it  might  have  required 
to  produce  such  a  bill  as  this  ?  No ! 
let  the  House  reject  this  bill,  and  a 
better  measure  would  be  proposed  in 
a  very  short  time.  An  appeal  had 
been  made  to  their  compassion  in  be- 
half  of  this  unhappy  scrap  of  paper, 
as  if  it  were  the  offspring  of  some 
infant  member,  who  was  employing 
his  untried  hand,  in  his  first  and  crude 
attempt  to  remedy  some  acknowledged 
evil,  hoping  that  a  committee  would 
Kck  his  unformed  Portion  into  some 
sort  of  decent  shape.  Another  leam- 
«d  gentleman  thought  they  were  tread- 
•mg  on-  a  sort  of  bwowed  ground,  and 
that  they  could  not  presume  even  to 
alter  and  anaend  the  bitt,  such  as  k 
was  sent  down  to  them,  without  a 
^ecles  of  standmkim  magnatum  a- 

Siiost  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the 
ouse  of  Lords !  The  bill  in  fact  was 
all  it  could  be.  A  committee  was 
usdeM.  It  would  offend  the  Lords 
more  to  send  it  back  so  changed,  as 
it  must  necessarily  be,  if  it  was  to  be 
made  useful  to  any  good  purpose 
whatever,  than  U  would  to  reject  it 
altogether)  abstaining,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  utmost  deference, 
from  presuming  to  suggest  any  other 
meth<^  of  proceeding  in  a  case  which 
appeared  to  be  claimed  as  the  pecu¬ 
liar  province  of  their  lordships,  and 
leaving  their  lordships  to  go  to  work 
again  upon  a  new  plan  better  calcu¬ 
lated  for  their  own  credit  and  the 
public  satisfaction.— He  begged  par¬ 
don  for  any  seeming  levity,  if  ne  were 
goiky  of  any  in  speaking  with  fhee- 
dora  of  this  strange  project :  but 
there  were  different  moods  in  which 


different  men  viewed  the  same  sub¬ 
jects:  some  might  indulge  in  harm- 
less  merriment )  while  others  (he  did 
not  tee  the  Iramed  gentleman,  Mr 
Stephen,  present)  might  view  this 
mouse  which  themountam  had  brought 
forth  with  feelings  quite  *'  mehinclwly 
and  gentlemanlilm,**  Kkc  Master  Ste- 

?hen  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humonr.** 

dr  his  own  part  he  thought  there 
conld  not  be  a  graver  subject  than 
the  due  and  speedy  administration  of 
justice  :  but  on  the  other  hand  then 
could  not  be  a  more  ludicrous  asso¬ 
ciation  than  that  of  high  magisterial 
functions,  and  great  offh^  trust,  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  degradation 
and  disparagement  with  which  the 
new  magistrate  procreated  by  thit 
bill  is  to  be  invested.  It  was  pretend¬ 
ed  indeed,  that  the  power  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  devolve  business  upon 
this  new  deputy,  was  to  be  no  other 
than  that  which  he  now  has,  to  call  to 
his  assistance  any  one  of  the  judges, 
or  masters  in  Chancery,  named  in  the 
commiMion,  empowering  them  to  sit 
for  the  Chancellor,  b^bing  could 
be  more  unlike.  Compare  uie  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  commission  with  that 
of  this  bill  by  which  the  Chancellor 
vras  to  ring  for  his  deputy.  It  would 
appear  that  the  judges,  when  called 
upon,  were  really  to  sit  for  the  Chan, 
cellor,  to  sit  as  the  Chancellor ;  to  do 
his  business ;  to  execute  his  functions, 
and  the  rssult  was  to  be  of  as  great 
validity,  force,  efficacy,  and  virtue,  as 
if  from  the  Chancellor  himself.  The 
new  gentleman  to  be  created  was  to 
have  full  power,  Ac.  but  in  such  a 
manner  nevertheless,  and  under  such 
regulations  and  restrictions,  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor  himself  shall  from 
time  to  time  order  and  direct.  If 
this  was  to  be  freedom,  he  wished  to 
know  what  was  servitude  ?  If  this  was 
volkkm,  what  was  coercion  ?  What  was 
such  a  judge,  but  a  man  sitting  on  the 
judgment  seat  fettered  hand  and  foot? 
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And  was  it  possible  to  conceive  that 
anjr  decision  of  such  a  magistrate 
could  be  received  as  satisfactory  and 
acauiesced  in  as  final?  Conceive  a 
melancholy  client  coming  into  court, 
and  directmg  hh  solicitor  to  take  care 
that  his  cause  is  set  down  for  hearing, 
not  before  that  tedious  indecisive 
judge  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  but 
before  the  Lord  High  Chancellor 
hiasself.  Soon  afterwards  he  hears 
that  his  cause  is,  according  to  his  di. 
rection,  before  his  lordship  himself. 
So  much  the  better.  At  least  the 
hearing  vri!!  he  final.  Some  time  after¬ 
ward  i  he  is  informed  that  his  cause  is 
decided  against  hhn — by  whom  i  By 
the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  ?  No  such 
thing ;  but  by  a  judge  under  the  con- 
itant  direction  and  superintendance  of 
the  Chancellor,  subject  ta  his  inter¬ 
ference  and  controul,  to  his  revisal, 
ud  reversal  or  alteration. — ^What  con- 
lolation  could  this  be  to  the  suitor, 
who  had  chosen  the  Lord  Chancellor 
for  his  judge  in  preference  to  the 
Master  of  the  Rolu,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
u  appeal,  which  would  now  be  his 
only  refuge  ?  Was  not  this  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  ?  He  heard  some  mur¬ 
murs  near  him  as  if  he  was  raisrepre- 
lenting  its  tenor  and  purport.  He 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  it.  The  advocates  of  the  bill 
had  particularly  praised  it  for  its 
clearness.  It  was  indeed  overloaded 
with  perspicuity,  full  of  quaKfications 
and  hmitations,  and  exemptions,  and 
provisoes,  patching  up  one  hole  and 
making  another  to  patch  up  in  turn ; 
and  involved  in  inexplicable  explana- 
tisns.  But  after  all,  was  not  the  re- 
suit  as  he  had  stated  it,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  might  send  causes  he  did 
not  like  to  his  Vice-Chancellor  as  he 
pleased,  just  as  he  would  order  away 
a  corked  bottle;  was  not  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  take  whatever  was  sent 
to  him — to  abstain  from  whatever  was 


not  thus  seat  to  him.?  To  begin  or 
to  leave  off  exactly  when  and  where 
the  Lord  Chancellor  pleased,  at  tlie 
beginning,  or  the  middle,  or  the  ead 
of  a  cause->just  as  might  suit  the 
Chancellor's  nncy  ?  Had  he,  or  was 
he,  intended  to  have  any  regukur, 
known,  fixed,  intelligible  subs^tiv* 
province  or  authority  ?  Scrub  in  the 
play,  Mungo  in  the  farce,  Sancho  in 
his  island,  were  in  a  state  of  settled 
jurisdiction  compared  with  this  new 
officer !  If  the  form  of  his  tribunal 
were  copied  from  any  thing  at  all,  it 
must  have  been  fnnn  Sancho  in  his 
little  island !  It  was  to  be  a  delega* 
tion  by  fits  and  snatches-*>the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  humours  and  leisures  of 
the  Chancellor,  dealt  out  in  bits  and 
scraps  of  jurisdiction.  It  really  re¬ 
quired  more  credulity  than  the  at»- 
thors  of  the  bill  had  a  right  to  expect, 
to  imagine  that  the  bill,  even  though 
it  should  receive  the  polishing  hand  of 
any  learned  serjeant,  could  ever  answer 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intendeds 
As  an  unlearned  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  his  vote  should  be  against  the 
introduction  of  a  magistracy  which  it 
was  not  fit  to  create.  It  was  not  his 
fault  that  the  proposition  was  so  ob¬ 
jectionable.  They  had  a  right  to  take 
time  to  consider  this  bul,  as  the 
Lords  had  paused  for  eleven  years 
before  they  hit  upon  this  mode  of  re¬ 
medying  an  inconvenience  of  such 
great  and  growing  mischief.  If  in¬ 
deed  it  was  contended,  that  they  were 
not  entitled  to  object  to  this  mode, 
without  having  some  other  more  pei^ 
feet  plan  to  propose^  he  would  answer, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  another  plan 
might  easily  be  devised ;  but  he  de- 
niM  the  necessity,  or  even  the  pro¬ 
priety,  of  originating  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  onus  was  on  the 
Lords,  but  not  on  them.  The  evil 
was  with  the  Lords,  who  pleaded 
their  own  fault,  and  applied  for 
the  remedy.  ^The  evils  he  believed 
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were  exaggerated,  and  muit  Tauiih  at 
the  touch  of  a  reforming  hand.  Let 
the  Lords  adopt  an  effimnt  measure, 
and  the  mass  of  evil  would  soon  sink 
to  a  manageable  size. — He  was  un¬ 
able  to  follow  the  reasonings  of  Chan¬ 
cery  lawyers  ;  but  was  such  an  office  as 
a  Vice-Chancellor  ever  recognised  in 
England  before  ?  He  felt  the  highest 
respect  for  the  present  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor,  but  he  must  consider  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  legislate,  not  only  for 
the  present  times,  but  for  posterity. 
He  wished  to  preserre  the  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor  in  this  country  in 
all  the  plenitude  of  its  powers  and 
splendour  of  its  authority.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  his  conscience  that  it  was  most 
essentially  important  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  that  it  should  be  so  preserved. 
He  thought  that  it  was  one  of  the 
highest  prerontives  of  the  sovereign, 
that  he  could  take  a  man  from  the 
profession  of  the  bar,  and  place  him 
at  once  by  an  act  of  power  in  a  si¬ 
tuation  giving  rank  and  precedence 
above  ducal  coronets.  This  high  pre¬ 
rogative,  however,  like  all  others, 
would  be  exercised  with  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  public  opinion ;  and  although 
the  crown  might  make  whom  it  would 
Lord  Chancdlor,  yet  it  would  never 
will  to  make  any  man  a  Chancellor 
who  in  the  public  eye  was  not  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  fit  for  that  high  situa¬ 
tion.  He  was  not  imputing  any  neg¬ 
ligence  to  Lord  Eldon,  when  he  said, 
that  if  this  bill  should  pass,  a  time 
might  come  when  all  the  business  of 
the  court  of  Chancery  might  be 
thrown  upon  this  new  officer,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  that 
in  future  times  a  Lord  Chancellor 
might  be  chosen  chiefly  from  other 
considerations  unconnected  with  his 
legal  knowledge  or  ability  to  preside 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  This  bill 
might  therefore  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
which  he  conceived  to^  be,  m  it  now 


stood,  an  office  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  as  well  in  a  constitutional  point 
of  view  as  with  regard  to  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  important  duties  of 
the  court  of  Chancery.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  could  not  support  a  bill  which 
appeared  to  him  to  do  things  utterly 
unwise  ;  to  create  a  magistracy  unfit 
to  be  created,  and  to  endanger,  by  in¬ 
novation  upon  its  character  and  duties, 
a  magistracy  which  it  was  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance  to  maintain  unaltered 
and  unimpaired ;  a  bill  not  calculated 
to  remedy  the  evil  which  it  professed 
to  Obviate,  and  risking  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  other  evils  which  it  might  be 
difficult  hereafter  to  cure ;  a  bill  di¬ 
rected  to  the  removal  of  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  course  of  justice  avow¬ 
edly  of  a  temporary  nature ;  and  ef- 
fecting  (or  rather  not  effecting)  that 
object  by  a  permanent  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  highesHudicial  office  of 
the  constitution.” — ^The  measure,  not- 
withstanding  this  opposition,  received 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked, 
that  revolutions  in  the  civU  or  criminal 
laws  of  a  country  are  of  all  others  the 
most  difficult  to  be  accomplished.  It 
is  a  salutary  prejudice,  no  doubt,  which 
resists  innovations  so  extremely  ha¬ 
zardous  ;  yet  when  we  consider  what 
was  the  character  of  those  remote  ages 
in  which  the  foundations  of  our  juris¬ 
prudence  were  laidv— how  rude  and 
savage  were  their  manners, ~how  li¬ 
mits  their  information,-.— and  how  un¬ 
settled  was  the  whole  form  of  society, 
it  may  with  some  reason  be  presumed, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  on 
which  a  sober  and  rational  spirit  of 
improvement  may  with  more  advan¬ 
tage  be  employed.  The  English  have 
been  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  than 
any  of  their  neighbours  for  a  sacred, 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  superstitious  ve¬ 
neration  of  their  ancient  constitution ; 
and  their  laws  may  therefore  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  offer  as  strong  a  temptation 
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to  the  genius  of  reform  as  those  of  any 
other  country.  It  cannot  be  disraised, 
indeed,  that  notwithstanding  the  ge¬ 
neral  strength  and  solidity  of  the  fabric 
of  their  jurisprudence,  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Udent  and  integrity  with  which 
their  laws  have  long  been  administer¬ 
ed,  there  are  some  parts  of  their  sys¬ 
tem  which  bear  visible  marks  of  the 
barbarism  and  folly  of  a  ruder  ag^. 
Those  who  complain  of  such  absurdi¬ 
ties  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  are  told, 
indeed,  that  every  thing  is  well  mana¬ 
ged  in  practicet  and  that  in  the  crimi¬ 
nal  code  nothing  can  differ  more  than 
the  punishments  denounced,  and  those 
which  arc  actually  put  in  execution 
against  offenders.  Yet  even  this  apo- 
lo^  seems,  in  a  great  measure,  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  justice  of  the  complaint.  The 
statute-book  is  disgraced  by  laws 
which  are  not  executed ;  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  a  precise  and  written  code  are 
needlessly  relincjuished,  and  a  strong 
encouragement  is  held  out  to  the  most 
arbitrary  proceedings.  Among  the 
aminent  English  lawyers  of  the  present 
day,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  has  honour¬ 
ably  distinguished  himself  by  his  exer¬ 
tions  to  improve  the  criminal  code ; 
and  as  he  made  another  effort  during 
the  present  session  of  parliament,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  present  the 
reader  with  the  substance  of  the  de¬ 
bate  which  occurred  with  reference  to 
this  important  subject. 

On  the  7th  February,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  rose  and  said,  **  he  hoped 
that  in  ag^aun  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  part  of  the  general 
laws  of  the  country,  which  he  had  al¬ 
ready  on  a  former  occasion  brought 
under  their  notice,  he  should  not  be 
considered  guilty  of  any  impropriety. 
The  bill  which  ^  at  present  meant  to 
introduce  was  one  which  had  twice 
passed  that  House  ;  but  had  been  re¬ 
jected  in  the  House  of  Lords.  No 
person  had  more  respect  for  the  quar¬ 
ter  from  which  opposition  bad  come 


than  himself,  and  if  he  imagined,  by 
again  introducing  a  measure  which  had 
been  considered  impolitic,  he  should 
be  supposed  to  act  from  the  least  dis> 
respect  to  that  quarter,  no  person 
could  feel  more  concern  than  he  would. 
But  from  all  that  he  had  observed 
since  the  last  consideration  of  the  sub- 

{*ect,  he  felt  he  should  not  be  doing 
lis  duty  if  he  did  not  bring  the  sub- 

{‘ect  under  the  attention  of  a  new  par- 
iament.  It  would  be  in  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  House  that  in  1810  he  had 
proposed  to  bring  in  three  bills  ;  one 
of  which  was  to  repeal  the  act  of  King 
William,  which  rendered  it  a  capitu 
offence  to  steal  property  to  the  amount 
of  five  shillings  privately  in  a  shop  ; 
another  to  repeal  the  act  of  Queen 
Anne,  which  pronounced  it  a  capital 
offence  to  steal  to  the  value  of  forty 
shillings  in  a  dwelling-house ;  and  the 
third  to  repeal  the  act  of  George  II. 
rendering  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal 
property  to  the  same  amount  from  on 
board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river. 
These  bills  were  all  passed  in  1811  by 
that  House,  but  were  rejected  by  the 
Lords.  At  the  present  moment  he 
should  only  move  tor  leave  to  bring  in 
that  one  which,  in  the  former  discus¬ 
sions,  was  considered  least  objection¬ 
able  ;  he  alluded  to  that  which  related 
to  stealing  property  to  the  value  of 
five  shillings  in  a  dwelling-house  ;  and 
the  principle  on  which  he  should  pro¬ 
pose  to  introduce  this  bill,  was  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  that  which  he  nad 
before  stated,  namely,  the  inexpedi¬ 
ency  of  penal  laws  existing  which 
were  not  intended  to  be  executed. 
This  inexpediency  was  strongly  de¬ 
monstrated  by  the  returns  of  the  cri¬ 
minal  courts  for  London  and  Middle¬ 
sex  during  the  years  180S,  6,  7,  8, 
and  9.'  lie  could  not  help  here  ex¬ 
pressing  his  surprise  that  these  returns 
had  not,  in  compliance  with  the  order 
of  the  House,  been  made  to  a  later 
period.  During  these  few  years  k 
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appeared,  that  the  Dumber  of  indivi- 
duaU  committed  for  this  offence  a> 
mounted  to  188,  of  whom  18  only  had 
.been  convicted,  and  of  these  not  one 
executed.  This  he  trusted  would  be 
admitted  as  a  pretty  accurate  criterion 
to  shew,  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
carry  the  law  into  effect  against  indi¬ 
viduals  who  were  found  guilty  under 
this  statute.  The  consequence  of  the 
few  not  being  executed,  as  was  already 
stated,  was,  that  where  some  punish¬ 
ment  was  deserved,  no  punishment  was 
at  all  inflicted,  and  the  offender  esca¬ 
ped  altogether  with  impunity.  This 
was  an  evil  which  could  not  exist  if 
the  laws  were  less  severe,  and  a  certain 
but  mild,  although  effectual  punish¬ 
ment  was  substituted.  He  did  not 
mean  to  censure  the  forbearance  which 
thus  disarmed  the  law  of  its  ferocity, 
but  he  condemned  the  retention  of  a 
law  which  was  found  too  cruel  for  ap¬ 
plication,  and  which  was  therefore  su¬ 
perseded  in  almost  every  instance  by 
a  discretionary  adoption  of  that  wise 
and  humane  principle,  that  no  un¬ 
necessary  suffering,  no  useless  pang, 
ought  ever  to  be  inflicted  under  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature.  Upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  he  could  not 
more  powerfully  illustrate  his  argu¬ 
ment  than  by  quoting  the  sentiments 
of  a  man  who  had  once  been  the  oma- 


ought  to  be  always  in  unison  vrith 
the  manners,  and  corroborative  of 
them,  otherwise  the  effect  of  both  will 
be  lessened.  Our  passions  ought 
not  to  be  right,  and  our  reason,  of 
which  law  is  the  organ,  wrong.*  The 
words  of  this  admirable  writer  were 
never  more  applicable  than  in  the  pre- 
sent  case  ;  for  without  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  aggravation,  who  was  there 
with  nerves  strong  enough  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  execution  of  this  law  i  Who 
would  say  that  any  one  for  stealing  a 
ribbon  or  a  piece  of  lace  above  the 
value  of  five  shillings,  was  deserving  of 
death,  if  not  guilty  of  some  other  of¬ 
fence  f  He  did  not  believe  that  there 
was  a  single  instance  in  which  the  sen¬ 
tence  had  ever  been  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution.  If  there  were  any  instance, 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  know 
under  what  aggravations  the  offence 
had  been  committed  ;  and  it  would 
also  be  extremely  desirable  that  these 
aggravations,  which  had  been  the 
foundation  of  the  punishment,  should 
in  future  be  made  the  foundation  of 
the  sentence.  This  would  relieve  the 
judges  from  that  responsibility  in  de¬ 
ciding  on  the  fate  of  individuus  from  t 
their  own  private  judgment,  which  i 
constituted  the  most  painful  part  of 
their  duty.  He  was  himself  satisfied  1 

that  the  effect  of  the  law  had  been  to  c 


ment  of  that  house,  and  whose  opini-  increase  the  frequency  of  the  crime, 
onswould  have  tveight  far  greater  than  Laws,  to  be  effectual,  must  hold  out 
belonged  to  any  thing  that  could  fall  a  terror  to  individuals. .  What  terror 
from  so  humble  an  individual  as  him-  could  a  law  carry  with  it,  when  it  was 
.self.  In  the  observations  upon  our  known  that  it  was  never  put  in  force, 
penal  laws  which  were  published  in  the  but  renoained  a  dead  letter  on  the  sta- 
last  edition  of  Mr  Burke’s  works,  that  tute-book  }  He  had  on  a  former  ecca- 
distinguished  person  says,  *  The  ques-  sion  stated,  that  no  instance  had  oc- 
tion  is,  whether,  in  a  well-constituted  curred  of  the  law  .against  stealing  to 
.commonwealth,  it  is  wise  to  retain  '  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  on  navi- 
laws  not  put  in  force  I  A  penal  law  .gable  canals  having' been  put  in  force, 
not  ordituril^  executed,  must  be  defi-  An  aggravated  case  of  this  kind  had 
dent  in  justice  or  wisdom,  or  both,  lately  happened,  in  which  iproperty 
But  we  are  told,  that  we  may  trust  ,had  been  stolen  to  the  amount  of 
to  the  operation  of  manners  to  relax  some  thousand  pounds.  This  caK  bad 
the  law.  On  the  contrary,  the  laws  been  cited  against  the.piincipk  of  the  c 
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biU  Ibr  repelling  that  act.  But  could 
thia  be  considered  as  a  £sir  ground  of 
objection  ?  Because  stealing  to  the 
amount  of  some  thousand  pounds  was 
punished  with  death,  was  that  a  rea¬ 
son  why  stealing  to  the  amount  of 
forty  shillings  should  be  punished  with 
death  ?  He  should,  however,  have 
congratulated  himseU,  even  if  a  law 
had  passed  to  save  the  lives  of  those 
iadividuals.  It  was  not  likely  that  an 
instance  of  so  aggravated  a  nature 
would  soon  occur  again,  and  the  effect 
of  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was 
to  make  persona  dissatisfied  with  the 
existing  law.  The  trial  had  lasted 
three  miys,  and  the  jury  had  the  ful¬ 
lest  opportunity  to  consider  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  case.  Yet  after  their 
entire  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoners,  they  had  joined  in  an  una¬ 
nimous  petition  to  the  prince  regent  to 
^>are  the  lives  of  those  whom  by  the 
law  they  were  bound  to  condenm. 
There  could  not  be  a  stronger  instance 
of  the  general  repugnance  in  men’s 
mmds  to  the  carrying  such  laws  into 
execution. 

**  The  next  bill  he  proposed  to  in¬ 
troduce  related  to  the  common-law 
punishment  in  cases  of  high  treason. 
The  sentence,  at  prewnt,  it  was  well 
known,  was,  that  the  criminal  shall  be 
drawn  upon  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of 
execution ;  that  he  shall  be  hanged  by 
the  neck,  and  being  alive  shall  be  cut 
down  ;  that  his  entrails  shall  be  taken 
out  of  his  body,  and,  he  living,  the 
same  shall  be  burnt  before  his  eyes  ; 
that  his  head  shall  be  cut  off,  his  body 
be  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  head 
and  quarters  shall  be  disposed  of  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  king.  In  point  of  fact, 
this  horrible  sentence  was  not  now  exe¬ 
cuted,  the  offender  being  hanged  until 
dead,  and  his  head  being  then  cut  off 
and  exhibited  to  the  spectators,  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  bis  mind  most  exceptionable, 
when  it  was  considered  that  it  was  cal¬ 
culated  tp  excite  only  disgust  in  some, 


compassion  in  others,  and  brutal  apa¬ 
thy  in  a  third  cla^  Mr  Justice 
Blackstone  had  said,  that  the  practice 
of  embowelling  had  been  discontinued, 
but  k  was  wml  worthy  of  considem- 
tion  whether  so  shocking  and  ignomi¬ 
nious  an  infliction  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  executioner.  The 
judges  hid  not  the  power  of  remitting 
any  part  of  this  prescribed  judgment  | 
for  in  the  case  of  Captam  Halcot, 
who  was  convicted  in  the  year  1685 
of  being  concerned  in  the  Rye-house 
Plot,  the  judgment  was  set  aside  upon 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  because^ 
although  the  embowelling  and  burning 
had  beeodirected,thcwo^s»/«o'w'neu<« 
bad  been  omitted.  These  expressiona 
were  pronounced  by  that  high  tribunid 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  judgment, 
without  which  it  had  no  legal  midity 
whatever. — It  was  argued,  that  never 
any  judge  was  known  to  require  that 
the  man’s  bowels  should  be  burnt  whHe 
he  was  alive,  and  that  the  same  was 
impossible  to  be  executed.  To  which 
it  was  answered,  that  to  have  bowels 
cut  out  nohUe  alive  was  the  most  severe 
part  of  the  punishment,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  ;  that  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  judgment  cotdd  not  be 
executed,  was  to  arraign  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  all  the  judges  and 
king’s  counal  in  all  reigns ;  that  the 
strict  execution  was  not  impracticable, 
for  that  tradition  said  that  Harrison, 
one  of  the  regicides  of  Charles  the 
First,  did  rise  up  and  give  the  execu¬ 
tioner  a  box  on  the  ear  after  his 
bodp  wss  opened. — Ought  then  this 
punishment  to  remain  to  revolt  the 
feelings  of  mankind,  and  furnish  fo¬ 
reigners  with  a  reproach  against  otrr 
national  character  r  Ought  the  terrors 
of  a  vain  threat  to  be  displayed  in 
the  hour  of  the  wretched  offiender^a 
fete,  to  bereave  him  of  his  understand¬ 
ing  ?  Ought  the  question,  whether  a 
man  sliall  perish  instantaneously,  or  t>y 
slow,  bitter,  and  protracted  torments. 
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to  be  left  to  the  dedwn  of  the  execu* 
tioner  ?  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that 
at  later  periods  no  tuch  horrible  scenes 
were  exhibited,  except  by  accident, 
and  such  instances  had  occurred ;  but 
surely  it  could  never  be  endured  with 
any  degree  of  Mtience,  that  the  un¬ 
fortunate  wretcn  who  was  doomed  to 
suffer  death,  should  be  exposed  to  the 
most  horrid  tortures  by  the  mere  inat¬ 
tention  or  carelessness  of  an  execu¬ 
tioner,  while  the  judge  had  no  discre¬ 
tion  whatever.  It  was  true,  that  from 
the  increasing  humanity  of  the  present 
times,  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  law 
was  seldom  put  in  execution ;  but  what 
other  effect  could  it  produce,  he  would 
ask,  but  that  of  frightening  the  wretch¬ 
ed  culprit,  when  all  those  barbarities 
were  denounced  against  him  by  the 
judge  ?  Nor  was  this  the  only  evil  { 
the  judges  could  use  no  discretion  in 
those  cases  ;  they  were  bound  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the 
law,  while  the  mitigation  of  punish¬ 
ment  was  left  to  the  care,  and  the 
aggravation  to  the  negligence  of  the 
executioner.  Nor  were  the  addition¬ 
al  cruelties  sometimes  exercised  on 
those  occasions  always  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  negligence.  Lord  Bacon  had 
recorded,  that  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  they  were  generally  ex¬ 
cused  by  the  barbarities  practi^  in 
other  countries  j  and  Cambden  relates, 
that  in  Babington’s  conspiracy,  when 
fourteen  individuals,  found  guilty  of 
high  treason,  were  left  for  execu¬ 
tion,  the  hrst  seven  who  suffered 
were  so  cruelly  tormented,  that  *  the 
queen  being  informed  of  the  severity 
used  in  the  executions  the  day  before, 
and  detesting  such  cruelty,  gave  ex¬ 
press  orders  that  these  should  be  used 
more  favourablv;  and  accordingly  they 
were  permitted  to  hang  till  they  were 
quite  dead,  before  they  were  cut  down 
and  bowelled.’  He  was  sorry  to  say, 
that  in  the  last  rebellion,  in  the  year 
174i6  such  was  the  state  of  iaflamma- 
11 


tion  which  men's  passions  had  attained, 
that  a  Mr  Townly  was  executed  with 
all  those  disgusting  barbarities  which 
he  had  submitted  to  the  reprobation 
of  the  House.  After  hanging  six  mi¬ 
nutes,  he  was  taken  down,  and  laid  on 
the  Uock,  but  still  showing  signs  of 
life,  the  executioner  struck  him  on  the 
breast,  and  finding  this  not  sufficient, 
proceeded  to  cut  his  throat.  He  was 
afterwards  embowelled,  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  law.— The  origin  of 
this  common-law  judgment  he  had  not 
been  able  to  trace  higher  than  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  when  David,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  celebrated  Wallace, 
were  executed  for  having  bravely  and 
heroically  maintained  the  interests  and 
defended  the  independence  of  their  na¬ 
tive  land.  The  burning,  in  cases  of 
petty  treason  and  witchcraft,  long  re¬ 
mained  a  disgrace  on  the  statute- 
book  ;  it  had  been  repealed  in  the  one 
insUnce,  and  blessed,"  he  said,  *^be 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  had  pro¬ 
cured  the  abrogation  of  the  dreadful 
edict." — He  intended  then  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  *  to  alter  the 
punishment  of  high  treason,’  and  also 
for  another  bill  ‘  to  take  away  the 
corruption  of  blood,  as  a  consequence 
of  attainder  of  treason  or  felony.*  This 
corruption  of  blood,  he  begged  leave 
to  observe,  was  quite  a  distinct  thing 
from  forfeiture,  and  was,  indeed,  a  sub- 
on  which  great  diversity  of  legal 
opinion  had  prevailed.  It  consisted 
in  incapacitating  the  person  attainted 
from  devising  nis  property  }  it  left 
him,  in  fact,  without  an  heir,  or,  in 
technical  language,  disqualified  him 
from  tracing  a  pedigree.  He  should 
be  ashamed,”  he  said,  “  to  take  up  any 
more  of  the  time  of  the  House  with 
this  subject,  although  he  could  quote 
passages  from  Mr  Justice  Blackstone, 
and  other  eminent  writers,  in  favour  of 
his  opinion." 

The  Solicitor-General  (Sir  William 
Gvtow)  **  hoped  the  House  would 
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indulge  him  while  he  made  some  ge* 
neral  observations  on  the  principles  oy 
which  his  hon.  and  louned  friend  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  actuated*  although  he 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  oppose  his 
motion.  He  confessed  himsw  totally 
unprroared  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
punishment  in  cases  of  high-treason* 
as  he  had  not  understood  before  that 
this  would  form  a  part  of  the  propo* 
sition  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend* 
yet  be  would  say  that  the  barbarous 
punishment  so  loudly  and  pathetically 
complained  of  was  merely  nominal ; 
and  as  to  the  corruption  of  blood  it 
had  been  devised  to  deter  men  from 
committing  such  a  heinous  crime*  for 
h  was  well  known  that  individuals* 
whom  no  human  or  divine  law  could 
keep  in  bounds*  were  restrained  from 
crimes  by  the  consideration  of  the  fate 
which  awaited  their  helpless  oi^hans. 
As  to  the  first  proposition  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend*  ne  certainly  agreed 
with  him,  that  if  the  obligation  of 
strictly  interpreting  and  literally  en¬ 
forcing  the  provision  of  the  criminal 
law*  were  imposed  on  the  judges,  no 
man  would  accept  an  office  which 
would  convert  the  assizes  into  sham¬ 
bles.  But  if  discretion  must  be  vest¬ 
ed  somewhere*  where  could  it  be  so 
ufelv  reposed  as  with  the  judges  of 
the  land  ?  Always  reserving  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  fountain  of  mercy — an  ap- 

£eal* which,  whenever  good  cause  could 
e  shewn  in  support  of  it,  had  never 
been  made  in  vain.— With  respect  to 
the  punishment  of  transportation  he 
might  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words ; 
and  possibly  he  could  not  do  better 
than  to  relate  what  had  come  under 
hh  own  immediate  observation.  He 
had  at  times  been  called  upon  to  assist 
the  judges  at  assizes.  In  one  instance 
a  man  nad  been  tried  for  stealing  a 
piece  of  timber  in  the  night  time*  and 
had  been  convicted.  The  sentence 
to  be  inflicted  by  the  law  was  trans¬ 
portation  for. seven  years  ;  but  if  the 


judge  had  been  compelled  to  insist  on 
the  infliction  of  that  sentence  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case* 
it  must  have  made  his  situation  miser¬ 
able  indeed.  The  prisoner  was  a  poor* 
but  industrious  tailor}  every  body 
bore  testimony  to  his  ^ood  character* 
even  the  prosecutor  himself  was  con¬ 
strained  to  say  that  he  believed  hhn  to 
be  the  most  industrious  and  excellent 
creature  living.  When  called  on  for 
his  defence*  and  to  state  why  he  had 
committed  the  theft,  the  poor  man 
said,  *  It  is  true  that  I  stole  the  piece 
of  timber  as  I  was  returning  home 
from  my  club ;  and  I  intended  to 
make  stools  of  it  for  my  poor*  sick 
children.*  Such  was  the  feeling  of 
the  judge*  after  having  heard  all  the 
heart-rending  circumstances*  that  he 
said  to  the  prisoner,  *  I  hope  that 
your  appearance  here  will  be  of  no  de¬ 
triment  to  you  hereafter— jt  ought 
not  to  be— you  have  suffered  much 
already — go  home*  and  bless  the  laws 
which  have  enabled  the  judge  to  ex¬ 
ercise  some  discretion  in  your  case  i- 
Gaoler*  discharge  the  prisoner  I*— 
What  would  have  been 'the  situatkm 
of  the  judge*  had  there  been  any  writ¬ 
ten  scale  of  law  which  must  be  appli¬ 
ed  to  this  case  ?  Would  not  any  further 
punishment  than  this  man  had  already 
received  have  been  too  much  i  The  same 
occurrences  often  happened*  yet  there 
were  instances  in  which  it  was  advisa¬ 
ble  for  the  security  of  society,  to  ex¬ 
ert  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. — He 
could  not  but  lament  that  the  present 
motion  had  been  brought  forward } 
yet*  knowing  the  high  and  honourable 
mind  of  his  learned  friend,  he  felt  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  had  been  the  result  of 
honest  conviction,  and  not  from  a  mere 
desire  of  making  complaint.  He  meant 
not  to  impute  any  thing  like  blame. 
He  lamented  that  any  such  notion  had 
been  introduced  into  that  House*  for 
there  were  persons  out  of*  doors  who 
might  think  that  there  was  much 
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verily  believed  a  recent  occurrence 
would  not  have  taken  place,  had  the 
bill  proposed  by  him  succeeded,  allu* 
din^  to  the  conviction  and  subsequent 
petitioning  of  those  persons  who  had 
stolen  a  great  quantity  of  silk  on  the 
river  Thames.  •  He,  however,  differed 
from  his  hoa.  and  learned  friend  in 
such  an  opinion.  He  admitted  that 
it  would  be  most  cruel  if  the  letter  of 
our  penal  code  were  to  be  abided  by 
in  every  instance,  for  there  were  many 
cases  where  to  inflict  the  punishments 
prescribed  by  the  statutes  for  the  of* 
fence  would  be  the  most  barbarous 
cruelty,  jet  there  were  many  cases  of 
a  very  different  description.  It  was 
death  to  steal  on  a  navigable  river 
to  the  amount  of  40s.,  and  there  were 
many  cases  where  it  would  be  acting 
mercifully  by  society  to  inflict  the  pu* 
nishment  to  the  utmost  letter  of  the 
law— cases  which  developed  regular 
plans  and  deep*laid  conspiracies ; 
which  formed  part  of  a  series  of  de¬ 
predations  that  were  carried  on  daily 
and  nightly,  to  the  apparent  disregard 
of  all  law.  When  the  ringleaders  in 
such  violations  of  good  order  and  law 
were  caught,  was  it  not  right  that  they 
should  be  punished  as  examples,  out 
of  mercy  to  others^  to  deter  them  from 
committing  similar  cffences  Such 
then  was  the  character  of  the  case 
which  had  been  alluded  to.  There 
were  to  be  seen  deep-bid  plots,  and 
the  effects  of  widely-extended  corrup¬ 
tion.  Those  who  had  the  care  of  t^ 
property  had  been  corrupted  to  aban¬ 
don  their  duty  towards  their  masters, 
and  the  Uw  by  which  they  had  been 
triad,  had  said  that  the  offence  was  ca¬ 
pital.  They  had  been  tried  before  as 
conscientious  and  as  intelligent  a  judge 
as  ever  sat  upon  the  bench  (Mr  &uon 
Thompson.)  After  a  patient  trial, 
which  lasted  three  days,  they  had 
beta  convicted.  On  that  occauon. 


the  assistance  was  had  of  all  the  per¬ 
sons  eminent  in  the  bw ;  and  the 
learned  recorder  of  London,  as  was 
customary,  had  laid  a  minute  report 
of  the  case  before  the  sovereign  au- 
thority.  In  the  privy  council  every 
circumstance  of  so  important  a  case 
was  minutely  canvassed  ;  and  the  an¬ 
xiety  of  the  royal  mind  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  to  render  judgment  in  mercy 
was  well  known.  Indeed,  the  anxie¬ 
ty  of  the  sovereign  to  save  the  life  of 
that  unfortunate  criminal,  on  whom 
the  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed, 
could  only  be  known  to  those  who 
had  witnessed  its  effects,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  communicate  even  a  fisint 
idea  of  that  anxiety.  He  had  heard 
the  late  recorder  (Adams)  speak  with 
great  delight  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
excessive  anxiety  of  his  majesty  to 
save  the  lives  of  criminals ;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  would  repeatedly 
question  as  to  the  bw  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  and  all  in  favour 
of  the  criminal.  But  what  was  to  be 
done,  when  a  desperate  gang  were 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  justice 
to  answer  to  the  viobted  laws  of  their 
country  ^  Was  there  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  measure  of  their  guilt — 
betwixt  their  culpability  and  that  of 
an  individual  who  might  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  simibr  offence  for  the  first 
time,  from  absolute  poverty,  and 
without  having  been  in  concert  with 
any  one  i  But  it  was  said,  respect¬ 
ing  the  robbery  on  the  Thames,  that 
the  jury  had  afterwards  petitioned 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  for  a  mitig^ion  of  the  punuh- 
ment — a  proof  of  their  notion  of  its 
unnecessary  severity.  Some  of  the 
criminals  had  families— others  wives 
—and  others  fathers  or  mothers  de¬ 
pendent  on  them  for  bread.  No  man 
had  a  higher  veneration  for  the  trial 
by  jury  than  he  had,  and  for  those 
who  composed  the  juries  of  thn  coun¬ 
try.  Few  men  had  teen  more  of  the 
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proceedings  in  criminil  courts  than  he 
bul ;  but  after  thirty  years'  experiencei 
he  had  not  known  six  instances  where, 
had  he  been  of  the  jury,  he  should  not 
have  felt  himself  bound  to  determine 
precisely  as  the  jury  had  determined. 
But  after  they  had  brought  in  their 
verdict,  they  were  like  other  men,  ac¬ 
cessible  to  pity.  The  doors  of  the  iu- 
rymen  might  afterwards  be  crowded 
by  the  daughters,  the  sons,  or  the 
mothers  of  those  who  had  been  convict¬ 
ed,  praying  their  interference.  They 
would  admit  the  justice  of  the  convic- 
tion,  they  would  acknowledge  the  of¬ 
fence  of  their  relatives ;  but  they 
would  add — “  you  cannot  wish  them 
to  expiate  their  crimes  vrith  their 
livea— you  cannot  desire  that  they 
should  be  hanged  ;  think,  then,  on  our 
feelings  for  those  who.  we  believe,  may 
be  saved  if  you  will  petition  the  Prince 
Regent.  You  will  not  refuse  to  sign 
this  paper — life  is  valuable  to  tke 
meanest  being  that  crawls  !"  Thank 
God  I  few '  Englishmen  could  with¬ 
stand  such  an  appeal  as  this  !  The  pe¬ 
tition  was  signed  under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  and  was  forwarded  to  the  foun- 
tain  of  mercy,  where  it  would  always 
have  due  effect  if  a  fair  cate  were  made 
out.— While  assisting  the  judges  of 
assize  it  was  once  unfortunatuy  his 
duty  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  six 
individuals,  some  of  whom  he  could 
not  leave  for  execution,  and  of  course 
no  such  order  was  left.  But  such 
feelings  of  mercy  as  he  had  in  his  own 
mind  towards  the  unhappy  individuals 
could  not  be  communicated  to  them. 
The  consequence  was,  when  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  town  the  carriage 
wheels  were  beset ;  and  there  were  loud 
prayers  calling  on  him  **  for  God’s 
sake,  not  to  leave  the  criminals  for  exe. 
cution  !”  Those  who  were  offering 
up  the  petitions  so  fervently  were  ac¬ 
tually  the  prosecutors  ;  and  they  ad¬ 
mitted  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  but 
said  that  the  poor  men's  lives  ought 


to  be  spared— for  life  was  valuable. 
Such  had  ever  been  the  case,  and  if 
the  judges  were  not  so  to  run  a  race  of 
humanity  with  the  prosecuto'v,  their 
carriage  wheels  would  be  so  obstruct¬ 
ed  that  they  would  be  unable  to  move. 
It  had  the  happiest  effects,  it  commu¬ 
nicated  mercy  to  those  who  merited  it, 
while  the  law  svas  to  be  called  into  ac¬ 
tion  against  greater  offenders.  The 
severity  of  the  law  was  not  too  muck 
for  some  cases  ;  for  the  utmost  rigour 
was  sometimes  called  for  out  of  mercy 
to  society.  He  should  not  detain  the 
House  longer  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
he  had  now  addressed  them  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  doing  away  that  prejudicial 
impression  which  might  be  made  on  the 
public  mind,  had  the  statement  of  Sir 
S.  Romilly  gone  forth  to  the  world 
without  some  observations  being  made 
upon  it.” 

On  the  26th  of  March,  when  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill  was  proposed. 
Sir  S.  Romilly  entered  upon  a  review 
of  the  objections  which  had  been  stared 
to  the  measure.  **  To  those  members,** 
he  said.  *■  whohad  not  before  heard  him 
on  this  subject,  it  would  afford  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  hear  that  his  was  not  theory ;  and 
though  the  gentlemen  who  opposed  the 
present  bill  obliged  him  by  Mstowing 
on  him  the  appellation  oi  a  theorist, 
they  themselves  were  in  reality  the 
theorists.  It  would  be  some  relief  to 
those  who  objected  to  him,  that  he 
was  accustom,  d  to  indulge  in  tanct- 
ful  theories,  when  he  assured  them  that 
he  would  now  cautiously  abstain  from 
obtruding  on  their  attention  any  thing 
of  that  kind  )  at  the  same  time  he  could 
not  help  observing,  that  this  charge,  so 
frequently  prefeired  against  him,  was 
by  no  means  wdU  foun«d  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  think¬ 
ing  that  those  who  were  most  forward 
in  accusing  him,  were  themselves  ad¬ 
dicted  to  tTC  practice  they  condemned. 
He  really  was  not  conscious  that  he 
had  attempted  to  support  any  measures 
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such  as  those  which  formed  the  object 
of  the  present  bill  by  theoretical  argu¬ 
ments  ;  he  had  always,  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  recommend  them  to  the  House, 
reued  principally  on  facts,  and  he  had 
very  diligently  laboured  to  put  the 
House  in  possession  of  those  facts. 
These  practical  men,  as  they  would 
have  themselves  supposed,  however, 
who  resisted  the  bill,  had  brought  for- 
svard  no  facts  in  support  of  their  opi¬ 
nions.  Ther  disdained  even  to  have 
recourse  to  those  facts  bearing  on  the 
subject  which  they  had  before  them. 
He  was  sor^  not  to  have  heard  the 
sentiments  of  hit  honourable  and  learn- 
ed  fnend  (the  Solicitor  General)  on 
this  measure,  considering  how  gratify¬ 
ing  it  must  have  been  to  the  House  to 
leant  the  opinion  of  a  learned  gentle¬ 
man  of  his  great  experience  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.— The  simple  question  now  at  is¬ 
sue  was,  whether  a  law,  enacted  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  which  made 
robbery  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
five  shillings,  without  any  aggravated 
circumstances,  a  capital  offence,  should 
remain  on  the  statute  book.  Without 
at  all  alluding  to  the  changes  procured 
by  lapse  of  time,  and  even  to  the  change 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  since  the 
time  of  Kng  William,  an  honourable 
and  learned  mend  of  his  (Mr  Wethe- 
raU)  called  on  the  House  to  adhere  to 
the  ancient  system  of  our  criminal  law, 
and  for  information  on  that  head  re* 
ferred  them  to  a  work  of  Dr  Paley. 
This,  however,  was  a  work  not  found¬ 
ed  on  an  enquiry  into  the  ancient  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  criminal  law,  but  into  the 
nature  of  that  law  as  it  had  been  prac¬ 
tised  in  modem  times.  Now,  he  would 
remind  the  House,  that  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  time  the  judges  had,  without  being 
charged  with  indulging  in  theories, 
teen  occasion  to  swerve  in  their  prac¬ 
tice  from  the  spirit  of  legislative  en¬ 
actment  t  a  spirit,  which,  by  the  wiw, 
bad  not  been  always  dormant,  as  tlu 
punishment  in  questioa  had  been  in¬ 


flicted  till  within  the  reign  of  his 
present  majesty ;  and  the  freouency 
with  which  it  had  been  innicted, 
could  be  ascertained  from  Howard’s 
book  on  prisons.  From  this  it  appear¬ 
ed,  that  from  the  year  1749  to  1771  the 
number  tried  was  350,  of  whom  109, 
or  nearly  one  half,  were  convicted. 
Within  the  last  five  years,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  London  alone,  there  had  been 
tried  for  similar  offences  188,  of  whom 
were  convicted  only  18,  being  only  one 
in  ten  of  those  indicted,  and  of  the  18 
convicted  not  one  had  been  executed. 
Now,  he  asked  how  the  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the  number  tried  and  the  num¬ 
ber  convicted  was  to  be  accounted  for, 
on  any  other  principle  but  the  unwil¬ 
lingness  of  the  jury  to  find  the  proper¬ 
ty  stolen  to  be  of  the  value  required  by 
the  act  i —  He  asked,  could  any  strong¬ 
er  argument  against  an  existing  law  be 
conceived,  than  that  crimes  not  only 
increased  but  multiplied  under  it  i  Or 
could  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than 
that  the  punishment  of  death  should 
continue  to  be  held  out  as  applicable 
to  offences  of  a  trivial  nature,  when  it 
was  perfectly  well  known  that  such 
punishment  would  never  be  inflicted  i 
It  was  said  that  the  bill  repealing  the 
capital  part  of  the  punishment  for  pri* 
vately  stealing  from  the  person  had 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  that  crime. 
He  denied  that  that  crime  had  increas¬ 
ed  since  the  passing  of  the  act  repeal¬ 
ing  the  capital  part  of  the  punishment ; 
but  if  the  fact  was  so,  it  remained  to 
be  shewn  that  the  alteration  in  the 
law  had  been  the  cause  of  it.  For  if 
crime  in  general  had  increased,  it  would 
be  rather  too  mnch  to  hold  that  the 
increase  of  it  in  this  particular  instance 
had  been  caused  by  the  alteration  ia 
the  law.  The  increase  of  crime  in  ge¬ 
neral  would  be  apparent  from  the  re¬ 
turns  before  the  House ;  and  could  with 
fairness  be  attributed  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  only  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
punishment,  or  rather  to  the  certainty 
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that  no  such  punishment  at  that  pro* 
vidcd  for  the  offence  would  be  inflict¬ 
ed.  The  whole  committals  in  the  year 
1805t  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  of¬ 
fences  of  this  kind,  amounted  to  980— 
in  1806  to  890 — ^in  1807  to  1017— in 
1808  to  1110— in  1811  to  1242— and 
in  1812  to  1484.  So  that  in  those  six 
years  the  committals  had  increased  up¬ 
wards  of  500.  Now,  in  order  to  see 
what  alteration  had  been  effected,  it 
was  necessary  to  enquire  what  number 
of  persons  had  been  executed  for  those 
crimes  since  the  latest  of  the  periods 
mentioned.  There  had  not  been  one. 
—He  had  been  accused  of  ringing  the 
changes  on  impracticable  theories,  but 
he  had  nerer  dealt  in  theories ;  he  bad 
supplied  the  House  with  facts — he 
proceeded  on  facts,  plain  demonstra¬ 
tive  facts  ;  but  something  very  much 
like  theory  had  been  arrayed  against 
him.— But  the  act  of  1809  had  pro¬ 
duced  unhappy  results.  A  noble  and 
learned  Loid  (EUenborough)  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said,  that  the  alteration 
in  the  law  as  to  privately  stealing  from 
the  person  had  caused  an  increase  of 
that  offence ;  but  he  denied  that  the 
mere  increase  in  the  number  of  com¬ 
mittals  for  that  offence  proved  the  as¬ 
sertion,  as  the  increase  might  be  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  increase  of  crime  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  also  to  the  fact,  that  since 
the  alteration  in  the  law,  parties  were 
less  disinclined  to  prosecute.  The  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had 
been  often  referred  to,  but  that  emi¬ 
nent  person  had  declared  the  same  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  crime  had  increased  in 
1808,  beforethe  passingof  the  act.  He 
did  not  know  why  the  authority  of  the 
J.iord  Chief  Justice  should  be  singled 
out  as  superior  to  every  other.  He 
did  not  try  so  many  criminal  causes  as 
the  other  judges  ;  nor  was  it  possible 
for  any  judge  officially  to  ascertain 
whether  the  crime  had  really  increased 
or  not.— The  number  of  prosecutions 
at  any  period  it  was  easy  to  ascertain, 


not  the  number  of  offences  ;  and  that 
the  number  of  prosecutions  would  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
o&nces,  was  what  had  been  foreseen 
and  foretold  as  the  consequence  of 
passing  this  act.  In  1805  tMre  were 
23. persons  indicted  for  this  offence, 
and  only  one  convicted )  and  in  1806, 
31  persons  tried,  and  one  convicted} 
in  the  next  year,  37  indicted,  and  three 
convicted ;  and  in  1808,  from  January 
till  June,  when  the  capital  part  of  the 
punishment  was  abolished,  there  were 
31  persons  indicted  for  stealing  pri¬ 
vately  from  the  person.  Such  was  the 
progressive  increase  of  this  crime  be¬ 
fore  bis  bill  had  passed,  although  the 
increase  had  been  considered  as  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  passing  of  that  bill.  So 
little  attention  did  these  gentlemen  who 
talked  against  theory  pav  to  facts. 
They  were  so  taken  up  with  their  zeal 
about  practical  men,  and  the  great  su¬ 
periority  of  experience  over  specula¬ 
tion,  that  they  never  once  condescend¬ 
ed  to  look  at  the  returns  laid  upon 
the  table. — As  to  the  terror  held  out 
by  these  unexecuted  punishments,  on 
which  so  much  stress  had  been  laid,  it 
was  purely  chimerical, — they  had  no 
effect.  Let  the  House  for  a  moment 
remember  how  vast  a  difference  there 
was  between  the  great  number  of  in¬ 
dictments  and  the  small  number  of  con¬ 
victions  which  formerly  took  place, 
and  the  nearer  proportion  between  the 
convictions  and  indictments  which  was 
now  observed.  The  fact  was,  that 
juries  were  not  to  be  found  who  would 
find  guilty  on  such  sanguinary  laws. 
Before  the  passing  of  the  former  bill, 
within  a  specific  period  30  were  in¬ 
dicted,  but  only  one  was  found  guilty ; 
and  after  the  bill  became  a  law,  within 
the  same  period  99  were  indicted,  and 
45  out  of  that  number  were  convict¬ 
ed.  The  reason  of  this  evidently  was, 
that  the  law  being  less  sanguinary,  the 
juries  did  not  hesitate  to  convict  men 
when  evidence  had  proved  them  to  be 
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fuflty.  To  keep  these  sanguinary 
acts  standing  on  the  statute-books,  as 
threats,  was  much  worse  than  useless ; 
for  they  in  effect  often  pretented  men 
from  b«ng  conticted  when  they  really 
were  guilty.  Many  instances  could  be 
adduct  to  shew,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  laws  regarding  some  particular 
offences  being  so  very  sanguinaij,  men 
who  had  been  guilty  of  those  offences, 
even  in  an  aggravated  degree,  were 
not  even  proofed  against.  This  ap¬ 
plied  particularly  to  bankrupts.  How 
many  bankrupts  have  been  guilty  of 
those  offences  which  the  law  made  pu¬ 
nishable  with  death,  such  as  secre¬ 
ting  their  property,  and  not  appearing 
to  their  commission,  and  yet  were  ne¬ 
ver  proceeded  against,  such  was  the 
terrible  severity  of  the  law  ?  Its  terri¬ 
ble  severity  was  such,  that  no  one 
could  be  found  to  prosecute,  for  there 
were  but  very  few  creditors  who  could 
ever  think  of  proceeding  against  a 
bankrupt,  however  deeply  that  bank¬ 
rupt  might  have  injured  them,  when 
such  proceed]^  was  to  endanger  the 
man’s  life.  Though  those  offences 
were  extremely  common,  as  must  be 
well  known  to  those  who  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  bankruptcies,  yet  had 
there  only  been  four  prosecuted  within 
half  a  century  !  But  was  it  surprising 
that  such  a  law  remained  a  m^re  dead 
letter  on  the  statute-book  ?  If  those 
offences  were  punishable  by  transport¬ 
ation,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  years,  would  not  many  bankrupts 
be  justly  prosecuted  for  secreting  their 
property  from  their  creditors,  or  for 
not  appearing  to  the  commission  ? 
Where  then  was  the  boasted  benefit 
resulting  from  holding  out  in  terrorem 
what  was  not  carried  into  execution  i 
Men  who  referred  to  facts,  who  did 
not  indulge  in  theories,  were  well  con¬ 
vinced  of  this.  Some  gentlemen  were 
fond  of  facts,  and  he  would  appeal,  by 
way  of  illustration,  to  an  instance  given 
by  a  respectable  traveller,  Barrow,  in 


his  account  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  When  he  arriv^  there,  the 
law  still  ordered  breaking  on  the  wheel 
and  torture  for  certain  offences  ;  and 
when  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  those 
laws,  all  the  lawyers  exclaimed  loudly 
against  the  rep^ ;  they  said,  that 
though  never  put  in  force,  these  pu¬ 
nishments  were  necessary  in  terrorem, 
and  that  simple  strangling  with  a  cord 
would  not  have  any  effect.  The  judges 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  The  laws 
were  however  repealed,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  an  application  was 
soon  afterwards  made  by  the  hangman 
to  have  a  pension  assigned  him,  as, 
owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  criminals,  his  place  was  become 
worth  nothing  to  him.  Strangling, 
putting  on  the  rack,  and  beheading, 
were  punishments  which  were  still  en¬ 
forced  there  by  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  statesmen  saw  that  they  were 
never  enforced,  in  fact,  and  that  the 
continuance  of,  the  law  was  detrimen¬ 
tal  rather  than  otherwise.  They  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  repeal  of  them  ;  but  the 
continuation  of  the  laws  was  defended 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  valuable 
as  a  terror.  They  were  repealed,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  poor 
executioner  petitioned  the  government 
for  a  pension,  offering,  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  up  his  fees  of  office  !— 
With  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 
judges  in  favour  of  the  present  law,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  till  1771 
they  had  executed  that  law,  and  their 
present  practice  was  an  innovation  on 
the  law,  which  was  no  longer  anj 
thing  more  than  a  mere  theory.  A 
learned  serjeant  (Best)  had  said,  that 
if  any  case  could  be  found  in  which 
the  sentence  ought  to  be  executed, 
this  would'  be  a  sufficient  justification 
of  the  law.  But  he  would  suppose  a 
case  of  assault  so  aggravated  as  to  de¬ 
serve  a  cwital  punishment ;  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  a  son  should  cruelly  and 
wantonly  assault  a  kind  and  most  in- 
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dulgent  ftther,  was  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman,  therefore,  pre¬ 
pared  to  say,  that  he  would  make  an 
assault  capital  in  all  cases  whatever  ? 
If  so,  he  must  bring  in  an  entirely  new 
code  of  laws,  and  he  would  advise  the 
learned  serjeant  to  inscribe  them  with 
the  name  of  Draco.  The  learned  mem¬ 
ber  had  quoted  the  maxim,  Nolumus 
leges  AngUce  mutari.  But  he  must 
beg  leave  to  remind  him  when  and. 
how  those  words  were  applied.  They 
were  used  by  the  barons  when  they 
resisted  the  attempt  to  overturn  the 
whole  system  of  our  laws,  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  old  Roman  for  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  land.  If  they  were  to 
be  quoted  against  all  alterations  in  the 
existing  laws,  why  then  the  learned 
serjeant  would  have  appealed  to  them 
when  it  was  first  proposed,  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  to  have  witnesses 
examined  in  favour  of  the  prisoner;  or 
when  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  clergy  to  women  as  well  as 
men ;  or  when  it  was  determined  to 
disiward  clerical  accomplishments, 
which  were  so  long  the  criterion  that 
precluded  capital  punishment  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases.  Such  must  have  been  the 
effect  of  applying  the  learned  aeijeant’s 
sotions  during  all  times.— With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  sentence  of  death,  it  had 
been  said  that  there  were  *  different 
ways*  of  pronouncing  it,— one  way 
when  the  criminal  was  really  to  be 
hanged,  and  another  when  it  was  in- 
teniud  that  he  should  be  respited.  But 
he  knew  nothing  of  these  *  different 
ways*  of  pronouncing  a  sentence  of 
death  ;  for  if  there  were  anv  such 
practices,  the  pronouncing  of  the  sen¬ 


tence  must  lose  much  of  its  efficacy. 
He  knew  of  but  one  way ;  and  as  the 
prisoner  remained  ignorant  of  any  in¬ 
tention  to  lessen  his  punishment,  the 
pronouncing  of  the  sentence  must  have 
all  the  effect  it  would  have  if  the  sen¬ 
tence  were  really  to  be  inforced.  The 
only  form  he  knew  of,  was  that  where 
the  judge  concluded  with  solemnly 
pronouncing,  *  And  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  soul  !*  He  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  awful  effects  which  the  de¬ 
livery  of  this  sentence  had  on  the  cri¬ 
minals  ;  and  in  some  instances,  where 
it  was  the  intention  not  to  execute,  he 
had  seen  the  Judge,  after  the  sentence 
had  been  pronounced,  send  to  the  pri¬ 
soners,  such  was  their  dangerous  state, 
to  assure  them  that  the  sentence  was 
not  to  be  executed  !  What  benefit 
could  result  from  such  a  proceeding  i 
and  what  advantages  resulted  from 
olacing  a  judge  in  such  situations  I 
He  was  for  reducing  the  theory  to 
the  practice  of  the  law,  and  for  enact¬ 
ing  such  punishments  for  offences  as 
were  net  of  that  sanguinary  character 
which  would  induce  juries  to  acquit 
altogether,  even  where  some  punish¬ 
ment  was  due.  He  would  conclude 
in  the  words  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  whose  absence  he  deeply  re¬ 
gretted,— that  when  the  law  was  such 
as  to  be  no  longer  executed,  from  its 
repugnance  to  the  manners  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  community,  the  time  was 
come  to  repeal  that  law,  and  to  sub¬ 
stitute  another  for  it,  more  mild  and 
more  effectual.** 

The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  a  considerable  majority. 
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Plan  of  FinoMce.— Directions  urged  against  it.^Army  Estimates.— Eng^ 
.•  and  Irish  Budgets. 


The  state  of  the  hnances  of  this 
country  may  well  excite  astonishment. 
The  prodigious  amount  of  the  pub* 
lie  debt,  the  magnitude  of  the  loans 
which  in  a  season  of  war  are  annu« 
ally  contracted,  the  variety  of  the 
taxes  imposed,  and  the  entire  confi* 
dance  which,  notwithstanding  all  these 
circumstances,  is  still  reposra  in  the 
national  credit,  appear  to  set  at  defi¬ 
ance  all  the  suggestions  of  theory. 
The  extent  and  imility  of  the  resour¬ 
ces  of  the  country,  and  the  scrupu¬ 
lous  fidelity  of  the  government  in  the 
discharge  of  its  pecuniary  obligations, 
can  alone  account  for  these  singular 
phenomena.  Yet  as  the  means  of  tax¬ 
ation,  although  extensive,  art  in  their 
nature  not  inexhaustible,  while  the  ex¬ 
penditure  seems  to  be  altogether  with¬ 
out  limits,  it  is  obvious  that  without 
some  vigorous  effort  to  maintain  a  due 
proportion,  ultimate  embarrassment 
must  be  the  result  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem. 

To  arrange  and  methodise  the  pub¬ 
lic  income  and  expenditure,— -to  miti¬ 
gate  in  some  degree  the  burdens  of  a 
period  exposed  to  unusual  difficul¬ 
ties,— to  arrest  unnecessary  profusion 
in  the  public  business,— and  to  raise  a 


given  sum  with  the  least  possible  se. 
verity  on  those  who  are  to  pay,  a  wise 
system  of  finance  may  do  much ;  but 
as  an  instrument  for  arresting  the  pro* 
gress  of  continued  extravagance  to 
certain  ruin,— of  wasteful  expenditure 
to  national  bankruptcy, — and  of  ex¬ 
cessive  taxation  to  the  discourage¬ 
ment  and  ultimate  destruction  of  in¬ 
dustry,  all  such  systems  seem  to  be  un¬ 
availing. 

The  nadon  which  has  recourse  to 
the  funding  system,  without  making 
any  provision  for  retracing  its  steps, 
and  for  recovering  in  a  period  of  repose 
from  the  difficulties  into  which  it  may 
have  been  led  during  a  season  of  war, 
must  look  forward  to  insolvency  as 
the  inevitable  consequence.  Great 
Britun  has,  on  almost  every  emer¬ 
gency,  resorted  to  the  funding  system 
since  the  Revolution.  A  weak  and 
timid  minister  will  be  partial  to  this 
system,  and  will  rashly  increase  that 
burden,  which  can  be  removed  only 
by  his  more  resolute  successors.  At 
the  close  of  the  American  war  this 
system  had  been  carried  to  a  great 
extent,  without  the  provision  of  ade¬ 
quate  means  for  arresting  its  progress. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  virtue  and 
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talents  of  Mr  Pitt  to  provide  the  re¬ 
medy. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Mr 
Pitt’s  system  was  developed  in  the 
new  arrangements  with  regard  to  the 
sinking  fund.  His  plan  was,  to  sepa¬ 
rate  it  completely  from  the  other  de¬ 
partments  of  expenditure,  and  to  place 
It  under  the  controul  of  commissioners, 
responsible  not  to  ministers,  but  to 
pariiament.  He  provided  also  that 
this  fund  should  operate  in  war  as  well 
as  in  peace  ;  that  while  new  debts  were 
contracted,  the  sinking  fund  should 
pay  off  the  old  ;  and  that,  at  the  pe^ 
riod  of  every  new  loan,  taxes  beyond 
what  might  be  necessary  to  pay  the 
interest  should  be  imposed,  and  form 
an  addition  to  the  sinicing  fund. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  per¬ 
sons,  that  the  only  mode  of  dischar¬ 
ging  the  national  debt,  is  by  obtain¬ 
ing  a  surplus  of  revenue  beyond  the 
expenditure ;  that  the  separation  of 
the  sinking  fund  from  the  other  funds 
is  in  peace  a  measure  of  no  real  effi¬ 
cacy  ;  that  in  war  it  is  equally  una¬ 
vailing,  and  must  for  ever  be  attended 
with  loss,  because  it*increases  the  sums 
raised  by  loan,  and  upon  which  the 
persons  who  make  the  advance  must 
receive  a  profit.  It  would  therefore, 
it  has  been  said,  be  far  better  that  any 
surplus  which  may  arise  during  peace, 
should  be'  employed  in  defraying  the 
expences  of  the  war,  and  in  lessening 
the  amount  of  the  loans. — Those  who 
argue  this  forget,  however,  that  in 
the  actual  conduct  of  the  finances 
something  more  is  to  be  considered 
than  the  mere  science  of  calculation  ; 
and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  appretiate 
well,  not  only  the  nature  of  the  affairs 
themselves,  but  the  character  of  the 
men  by  whom  they  are  to  be  admi¬ 
nistered  ;  not  only  what  can,  but  what 
vdU  be  done.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  fixed  principle,  that  every  minister 
will  have  some  object,  in  which  it 
would  be  convenient  and  agreeable  to 
VOL.  VI.  PART  I. 


spend  anv  surplus  of  the  public  mo¬ 
ney  If  tnen  tnis  surplus  be  left  float¬ 
ing  and  mixed  with  other  funds,  the 
result  will  be,"  that  an  immediate  and 
desirable  use  of  it  will  be  preferred  to 
one  which,  though  great,  is  distant, 
and  therefore  uninteresting.  This  is 
no  vague  theory  ;  it  has  been  confirm¬ 
ed  bv  the  experience  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  last  century.  The  influence  of 
every  sinking  fund  prior  to  that  of  Mr 
Pitt,  though  operating  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  and  during 
long  periods  of  peace,  has  been  ut¬ 
terly  insignificant — It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  although  a  sinking  fund 
is  expedient  in  time  of  peace,  yet 
during  war  there  can  be  no  motive 
for  its  adoption.  But  those  who  rea¬ 
son  in  this  manner  ought  to  reflect  on 
the  temptation  which  would  arise  in 
a  time  of  war  to  apply  the  surplus  of 
the  sinking  fund  to  pay  the  interest 
of  loans,  instead  of  diminishing  their 
amount ;  thus  avoiding,  for  the  time, 
that  discontent  which  the  imposition 
of  new  taxes  inevitably  creates.  E- 
ven  when  peace  arrives,  the  winding 
up  of  the  concerns  of  war  occasions 
much  extraordinary  expence,  to  which 
this  existing  surplus  might  be  most 
conveniently  applied.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  a  sinking  fund  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  necessary  appendage  to 
the  funding  system  ;  it  ought  tu  be 
separated  as  completely  as  possible 
from  all  other  funds,  and  to  be  guard¬ 
ed  by  the  strongest  barriers.  It  ought 
to  operate  at  all  times  by  its  own  in¬ 
trinsic  force,  and  not  according  to  the 
varying  and  capricious  views  of  states¬ 
men. 

Another  important  chan^  accom¬ 
plished  by  Mr  Pitt,  was  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  practice  of  raising  the 
greater  part  of  the  supplies  within  the 
year.  The  sinking  fund,  adhered  to 
with  the  characteristic  firmness  of  the 
minister  who  established  it,  might  have 
been  sufficient  for  supporting  the  na- 
D  t 
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tk>n  under  war*  of  common  magnitude 
and  common  duration  ;  but  a  war 
conducted  on  a  scale  exceeding  all 
former  experience,  and  of  which  the 
termination  appeared  wholly  uncer> 
tain,  was  found  to  require  some  more 
vigorous  measure ;  the  accumulation 
of  debt  became  too  great,  and  the 
prospect  of  its  discharge  too  distant ; 
and  provision  was  now  to  be  made 
for  carding  it  on  to  an  indefinite 
term.  These  purposes  could  only  be 
answered  by  war-taxes,  which,  by  de¬ 
fraying  part  of  the  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penditure,  might  diminish  the  amount 
of  the  annual  loans.  Such  a  plan  in¬ 
deed,  to  a  certain  extent,  is,  in  all 
cases,  highly  expedient.  Yet  it  re¬ 
quired,  perhaps,  the  decisive  and  com¬ 
manding  character  of  Mr  Pitt  to  force 
upon  the  nation  so  ungrateful  a  reme¬ 
dy.  This  remedy  was  administered 
also  in  the  most  unpopular  of  modes — 
that  of  direct  contribution.  After  in¬ 
effectual  attempts  to  arrive  at  income 
through  the  medium  of  assessed  taxes, 
the  direct  and  offensive  form  of  an 
income-tax  was  at  length  adopted,  and 
submitted  to  by  the  nation.  A  variety 
of  exemptions  and  allowances  were  at 
first  admitted,  with  the  view  of  miti¬ 
gating  its  pressure ;  but  as  the  nation 
became  inored  to  the  burden,  it  was 
gradually  rendered  more  severe  and 
more  productive.  Large  war-taxes 
were  afterwards  imposed  upon  wine, 
spirits,  and  tea,  and  other  articles  of 
general  consumption ;  which,  with  the 
income-tax,  raised  the  whole  produce 
to  upwards  of  twenty  millions,  and, 
joined  to  the  permanent  taxes,  formed 
the  enormous  annual  contribution  of 
between  sixty  and  seventy  millions. 
No  such  burden  had  ever  before  been 
endured  by  any  country  in  any  age. 

The  administration  which  succeed¬ 
ed  to  power  on  the  death  of  Mr 
Pitt,  either  from  an  apprehension  that 
the  limits  of  taxation  had  been  ap¬ 
proached,  or  from  a  desire  to  innovate 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  plans  of 


their  great  predecessor,  once  more  at¬ 
tempted  to  revive  the  funding  system 
to  a  large  extent.  The  object  which 
they  proposed  was,  that  the  war,  of 
whose  termination  there  was  no  pros¬ 
pect,  might  be  continued  indefinitely 
without  any  considerable  increase  of 
taxation.  The  war-taxes,  exclusively 
of  that  on  income,  were  to  be  applied 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  annual  loan. 
They  were  also  to  furnish  a  sinking 
fund  of  5  per  cent,  which,  at  the  end 
of  fourteen  years,  would  extinguish 
the  debt,  and  leave  the  revenue  dis- 
poseable,  to  provide  for  a  new  loan. 
This  diversion  of  the  war-taxes  from 
their  original  object  necessarily  occa¬ 
sioned  an  annual  deficiency,  to  be  com- 
pensated  by  a  supplementary  loan,  in¬ 
creasing  every  year  till  it  amounted  to 
a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  of  these  tax¬ 
es.  The  interest  on  the  supplemen¬ 
tary  loans  was  to  be  chiefly  defrayed, 
1st,  by  the  falling  in  of  annuities; 
2d,  by  stopping  the  accumulation  of 
the  sinking  fund,  after  its  amount 
should  have  equalled  the  interest  on 
the  redeemed  debt ;  an  event  which 
was  expected  to  take  place  about  the 
year  1817. — This  plan  manifestly  in¬ 
volved  a  recurrence  to  the  funding  sys¬ 
tem,  and  a  revival  of  it  in  the  most 
obnoxious  shape  which  it  could  as¬ 
sume  ;  for,  not  only  were  new  loans  to 
be  contracted  for  the  public  service, 
but  even  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt. 

The  ministers,  by  whom  these  ar¬ 
rangements  had  been  made,  were  soon 
removed  from  power,  and  their  place 
was  supplied  by  their  political  adver¬ 
saries.  The  plan  was  therefore  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  new  ministers  set  out 
upon  the  principle  of  preserving  entire 
the  war  taxes,  and  consequently  of 
providing  for  every  successive  loan  by 
new  impositions.  But  they  soon  found 
that  this  was  a  task  which  they  pos¬ 
sessed  no  adequate  means  of  perform¬ 
ing  ;  that  taxation  was  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  that  term  when  an  increase 
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of  the  rate  diminishes  instead  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  produce.  This  tendency 
was  accelerated  by  the  expenses,  judi¬ 
cious  and  ultimatelyeconomical,  which 
were  occasioned  by  the  great  scale  of 
the  war  in  the  peninsula.  It  was  in¬ 
creased  still  more  by  the  stagnation  of 
trade,  occasioned  by  the  shutting  of 
all  the  continental  ports.  In  short, 
after  several  temporary  expedients  had 
been  tried,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  Mr  Vansittart,  became  sen¬ 
sible  that  recourse  must  be  had  to 
measures  of  a  different  and  more  deci¬ 
sive  character. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  in  the  present 
year,  Mr  Vansittart  explained  his  new 
Ian  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
ouse  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
finances  of  the  country.  Besides  some 
propositions  of  minor  importance,  as 
to  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax,  and 
an  addition  to  the  sum  appropriated 
to  the  sinking  fund  on  each  new  loan, 
Mr  Vansittart  proposed  an  important 
change,  the  nature  of  which  may  be 
explained  in  a  few  words.  By  the  ori- 

S'nal  constitution  of  the  sinking  fund, 
e  stock  purchased  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  was  not  cancelled,  but  was  con¬ 
sidered  still  to  be  the  property  of  these 
commissioners,  who  regularly  drew  the 
interest,  and  applied  it  to  the  further 
discharge  of  the  national  debt.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  the  fund  accumu¬ 
lated  by  compound  interest ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  on  which  so  much  reliance  was 
placed.  This  arrangement  was  now 
abolished,  and  the  whole  stock  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  commissioners  (which 
happened  to  be  236,000,0^0/.  the  pre¬ 
cise  amount  of  the  debt  when  the  nind 
was  instituted)  was  to  be  cancelled, 
and  the  interest  to  become  disposable 
for  current  services,  or  for  paying  the 
interest  of  new  loans  An  addition  of 
867,963/.  was  at  the  same  time  to  be 
made  to  the  sinking  fund.  It  was  also 
proposed,  that  when  the  loans  should 
p  ^ny  year  exceed  the  amount  of  the 


a 

sinking  fund,  a  new  fund  of  fif  instead 
of  1  per  cent,  should  be  provided  fOr 
that  surplus. 

Mr  Vansittart  made  the  following 
remarks  in  support  of  this  proposition  t 
I  beg  leave  to  preface  my  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  system  1  am  about  to  re¬ 
commend,  by  a  few  general  remarks 
on  the  redemption  of  public  debt.  We 
are  apt  to  consider  this  subject  (if  I 
may  so  express  myself)  tooarithmetw 
cally  ;  we  compute  that  a  certain  an¬ 
nual  sum  will,  at  compound  interest, 
redeem  a  given  amount  of  debt  within 
a  certain  number  of  years,  but  we  for¬ 
get  the  great  considerations  of  policy 
and  public  economy  which  this  opera¬ 
tion  involves.  We  do  not  consider 
that  it  disposes  of  the  fortunes  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  individuals ;  that  it  requires 
the  transfer  of  a  mass  of  property, 
amounting  perhaps  to  a  fifth  part  of 
the  whole  capital  of  the  country,  if 
estimated  according  to  the  returns  to 
the  property  tax,  from  an  employment 
in  which  it  has  been  vested  by  the 
proprietors  to  the  manifest  advantage 
of  the  public,  into  other  inodes  of  oc¬ 
cupation.  It  is  an  experiment  which, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  has 
never  been  tried  on  a  great  scale.  The 
present  Elector  of  Saxony,  it  is  true, 
discharged  the  debt  which  his  prede¬ 
cessors  had  accumulated  upon  that  , 
country ;  but  neithet  the  amount  of 
the  sum,  nor  the  circumstances  of  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  can  form  any 
precedent  for  this  wealthy  and  power¬ 
ful  kingdom.  While  war  continues, 
and  loans  iRr  annually  contracted  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  amount  of  the  sinking 
fund,  that  amount,  however  great,  cXii 
only  be  considered  as  an  advantage ; 
but  whenever  peace  may  take  place, 
it  will  soon  be  found  that  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  the  annual  re¬ 
demption  of  debt  cannot  be  carried 
without  great  public  inconvenience. 
This  is  no  new  argument  in  the  House; 
my  noble  friend  the  Marquis  of  I.ans- 
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downe  urged  it  with  great  force  and 
eloquence  in  opening  his  plan  of  fi* 
nance  in  1807.  He  observed  that  the 
mischief  of  an  excessive  sinking  fund 
overloading  the  money  market  with  a 
superabundance  of  capital,  exceeding 
the  means  of  employment,  would  be 
hot  inferior,  and  somewhat  similar,  to 
that  of  a  national  bankruptcy.  When¬ 
ever,  therefore,  the  sinking  fund  has 
reached  that  point  beyond  which  it 
cannot  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
time  of  peace,  it  seems  to  be  wise  to 
think  of  etting  bounds  to  its  further 
accumulation,  and  certainly  unwise  to 
exhaust  the  national  resources  by  an 
augmentation  of  taxes  for  its  further 
increase.  Whether  the  sinking  fund 
has  now  reached  that  point  it  be¬ 
longs  not  to  me  to  decide,  and  I  ish 
the  most  cautious  and  deliberate  wis¬ 
dom  of  parliament  to  be  applied  to 
the  decision.  But  it  may  unquestion¬ 
ably  be  said,  that  the  sinking  fund 
has  now  reached  an  extent  of  which 
the  history  of  no  country  affords  an 
example.  In  no  country  has  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  an  annual  repayment  of 
twelve  millions,  or  any  thing  like  it, 
been  tried.  This  at  least  is  obvious, 
that  the  present  arrangements  of  the 
sinking  fund  require  revision.  As  the 
law  now  stands'  it  will  accumulate  to 
about  thirty,  possibly  to  above  forty 
millions,  and  will  be  at  once  reduced 
to  twenty,  or  even  to  twelve.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  effects  of 
its  greatest  amount,  it  is  undeniable 
that  such  a  revulsion  must  be  perni¬ 
cious.  If  the  larger  sunt  be  not  too 

Seat,  the  smaller  must  be  far  too  little. 

ut  I  perfectly  agree  with  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  and  all  the  great  authorities 
which  have  treated  of  this  subject, 
that  the  plan  of  employing  thirty  or 
forty  milhons  in  the  purchase  of  stock 
in  the  time  of  peace  is  perfectly  im¬ 
practicable  and  visionary.  A  change 
must  therefore  be  made  at  some  time ; 
and  if  so,  is  it  not  wiser  to  make  it 


while  the  inconvenience  is  still  at  a 
distance^  than  when  it  is  actually  press¬ 
ing,  and  when  any  corrective  may  be 
opposed  with  an  appearance  of  justice, 
by  the  individual  interests  which  may 
be  affected  by  it  at  the  moment  ?  On 
this  account,  I  think  it  becomes  the 
House  now  to  pause,  and  take  a  de¬ 
liberate  view  of  the  situation  of  the 
country  with  respect  to  the  repayment 
of  its  debt.  But  other  circumstances 
concur  to  point  out  the  present  as  a 
proper  time  for  some  revision  of  our 
system.  By  the  original  Sinking 
Fund  Act  of  1786,  provision  had  been 
made,  that  when  the  fund  should  have 
accumulated  to  the  amount  of  four 
millions  per  annum,  its  further  accu¬ 
mulation  should  cease,  and  the  sums 
purchased  from  that  time  be  dischar¬ 
ged  and  made  applicable  to  the  public 
service.  Had  not  that  plan  been  varied 
by  the  act  of  1802,  the  public  would 
before  this  time  have  received  relief 
from  the  operation  of  the  sinking 
fund,  though  only  to  the  limited  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  interest  of  four  millions  a- 
year ;  for  the  calculations  which  were 
made  of  its  progress  fixed  the  period 
at  which  it  would  have  reached  its 
highest  amount  about  the  year  1812, 
and  the  average  rate  of  interest  at 
which  its  operations  have  been  con¬ 
ducted,  proves  in  fact  that  it  would 
iiefore  this  time  have  accomplished 
that  object.  It  seems  natural  to  look 
for  some  relief  from  the  sinking  fund 
at  the  period  at  which  it  would  ac¬ 
tually  have  been  obtained,  if  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  fund  had  not  been  va¬ 
ried.  But  there  is  another  circum¬ 
stance  still  more  striking  in  our  present 
situation.  When  the  sinking  fund 
was  established  in  1786,  the  total  a- 
mount  of  debt  was  about  210  mil¬ 
lions,  and  the  redemption  of  such  a 
sum  appeared,  if  not  utterly  hopeless, 
at  least  placed  at  a  very  remote  dis¬ 
tance.  But  great  as  the  difficulty  then 
appeared,  the  firmness  and  perseve- 
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ranee  of  the  nation,  pursuing  this  im* 
portant  object  with  tindeviating  steadi. 
nets,  have  at  length  completely  sur> 
mounted  it ;  and  1  have  the  pleasure 
to  refer  the  committee  to  accounts 
upon  their  table,  which  prove  that  a 
sum  equal  to  the  total  capital  of  the 
debt  existing  in  1786  has  been  re* 
deemed.  I  mean,  that  the  sums  pur* 
chased  by  the  commissionersj  or  trans* 
ferred  to  them,  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  debt  existing  in  1786  ;  for  this  is 
the  only  mode  in  which  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  old  debt  can  ever  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  the  new  loans  having  been 
contracted  in  old  funds,  and  no  dis¬ 
tinction  kept  up  between  the  earlier 
and  later  creditors  of  the  public.  If 
any  further  circumstance  could  be 
wanting  to  prove  that  the  people  of 
this  country  have  at  the  present  time 
the  fairest  title  to  any  relief  which  can 
be  afforded,  consistently  with  the  ex¬ 
act  observance  of  public  faith,  and 
due  attention  to  permanent  security, 
it  will  be  found  in  the  extraordinary 
exertions  they  have  made  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  public  debt.  In¬ 
stead  of  shifting  the  burden  from 
themselves,  and  throwing  it  upon  pos¬ 
terity,  they  have  nobly  and  mannilly 
supported  the  load  of  increasing  diffi¬ 
culties  which  the  vicissitudes  of  this 
eventful  contest  have  thrown  upon 
them.  To  prevent  the  increase  of 
public  debt,  they  have  actually  paid 
upwards  of  200  millions  in  war  taxes  } 
a  sum  which  considerably  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  debt  existing  in  1786. 
The  public  have  therefore  a  right  to 
claim  the  merit  of  having  doubly  re¬ 
deemed  the  original  debt ;  first,  by  its 
actual  repayment,  and,  secondly,  by 
theaoticipatedpa}'mentof  a  still  greater 
sum  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
added  to  it.  But  whatever  claims  the 

{mblic  may  now  have  on  these  grounds 
pr  relief,  and  with  whatever  imme¬ 
diate  advantage  it  might  be  attended, 
it  becomes  us  more  anxiously  to  en- 


S|uire  what  are  the  claims  of  j^ublic 
aith  which  we  owe  to  the  stock¬ 
holders,  and  what  the  conditions  ob 
which  the  public  debt  has  been  con¬ 
tracted.  The  debt  contracted  pre¬ 
viously  to  1792,  was  raised  without 
any  condition  of  repayment  whatever, 
the  government  being  bound  only  to 
the  punctual  payment  of  the  interest^ 
and  left  to  consult  its  own  discretion 
or  convenience  with  respect  to  the 
discharge  of  the  principal.  This  debt, 
however,  I  contend  is  now  wholly  dis¬ 
charged  ;  and  that  which  now  exists 
has  been  contracted  since  the  passing 
of  the  act  of  1792,  and  subject  to  its 
revisions.  Under  these  the  stock- 
older  has  perhaps  no  real  right,  as 
he  has  voluntarily  subscribed  his  stock 
into  the  old  funds  which  have  no  con¬ 
ditions  of  redemption,  but  lie  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  just  expectation  that  the 
terms  of  redemption  pointed  out  in 
that  act  shall  be  adhered  to. 

Those  terms  are,  that  provision 
shall  be  made  for  the  repayment  of  the 
capital  of  all  debts  subsequently  con¬ 
tracted,  within  45  years  from  its  crea¬ 
tion,  either  by  the  specific  appropria¬ 
tion  of  one  per  cent,  upon  such  cmi- 
tal,  or  in  any  other  mode  which  parlia¬ 
ment  may  think  fit.  That  this  is  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  act,  I  affirm 
on  the  authority  of  the  declarations 
and  conduct  of  its  illustrious  author 
Mr  Pitt,  and  of  the  resolutions  and 
acts  of  the  legislature  itself.  Of  Mr 
Pitt's  sentiments  I  can'mention  a  very 
remarkable  instance.  It  must  be  ge¬ 
nerally  recollected  by  those  gentlemen 
who,  eleven  years  iigo,  were  members  of 
the  House,  that  Pitt  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  the  sinking  fund  act  of  1802,' 
but  it  is  not  perhaps  generally  known 
that  he  was  the  original  proposer  of 
that  act.  I  speak  uiis  from  my  own 
perfect  knowledge,  and  there  are  othei' 
living  witnesses,  and  I  believe  written' 
documents  in  proof  of  it.  The  act 
originated  in  a  suggestion  of  Mr 
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Pitt  to  Lord  Sidmoutb,  then  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  his  first 
euggestioD  went  to  this  extent,  that 
not  only  no  sinking  fund  should  be 
provided  upon  the  sums  funded  in  that 
year,  but  after  reserving  so  much  of 
the  sinking  fund  as  should  be  sufficient 
on  calculation  to  redeem  the  whole 
debt  at  par  within  45  years,  the  sur- 
lus,  then  amounting  to  above  a  mil* 
09,  should  be  applied  to  the  public 
lervice.  After  much  discussion  be¬ 
tween  Mr  Pitt  and  Lord  Sidmoutb, 
at  which  I  had  the  honour  to  assist, 
the  proposition  was  reduced  to  the 
•lore  lunited  form  in  which  it  receiv¬ 
ed  the  sanction  of  parliament. 

“There  could  not  be  a  more  decisive 
declaration  of  Mr  Pitt’s  opinion  of  the 
true  construction  of  the  act,  and  it  was 
no  less  clearly  shown  by  his  public 
conduct  on  other  occasions.  In  con¬ 
tracting  several  loans  in  1798,  1799, 
and  1800,  joo  the  credit  of  the  income- 
tax,  be  made  no  provision  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  repayment  of  the  principal, 
but  proposed  to  discharge  it  by  the 
continuance  of  the  income-tax  in  time 
of  peace,  so  long  as  might  be  neces¬ 
sary.  This  shews  that  he  viewed  the 
provision  for  repayment  within  45 
ears  rather  with  regard  to  probabi- 
ty  and 'practice  than  to  that  extreme 
nicety  and  rigour  which  is  sometimes 
insisted  on ;  for  it  was  clearly  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  war  might  outlast  45 
years,  and  in  that  case  no  provision 
whatever  would  have  been  made  for 
the  redemption ;  but  Mr  Pitt  viewing 
the  subject  as  a  wise  and  great  states¬ 
man,  according  to  the  probabilities  of 
human  affairs,  thought  it  sufficient  to 
make  such  provision  as  any  reasonable 
and  practical  man  would  think  ade¬ 
quate  to  its  purpose ;  not  looking  to 
such  cases  as,  though  mathematically 
true,  approached  the  extreme  verge 
of  possibility. 

“With  rcMiect  to  the  resolutions  of 
parliament,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  refer 


to  the  first  of  those  pasted  by  this 
House  on  the  18th  of  May  180^  and 
lately  read  at  our  table.  On  these 
resolutions  an  act  was  founded,  which, 
as  well  as  the  acts  which  established 
the  loans  to  which  I  have  just  refer¬ 
red,  clearly  evinces  the  opinion  of  the 
legislature,  that  the  act  of  1792  mere¬ 
ly  required  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  redemption  of  debt 
within  45  years  from  its  creation, 
leaving  to  the  discretion  of  parlia¬ 
ment  Doth  the  mode  to  be  applied  in 
specific  cases,  and  any  subsequent  va¬ 
riation  of  that  mode,  which,  within 
the  limits  prescribed,  it  may  think 
proper  to  adopt. 

*'  1  shall  now  attempt  to  explain  to 
the  committee  how  it  appears  to  me 
that  some  immediate  relief  may  be 
afforded  to  the  public,  without  the 
smallest  infringement  of  the  provi. 
sions  of  the  act  of  1792,  which  I 
have  detailed.  Neither  the  act  of 
1786,  nor  that  of  1792,  contains  any 
provision  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  debt,  when  purchased,  shall  be 
caucelled  or  discharged,  so  as  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  charge  upon  the  consolidated 
fund.  There  are  two  modes  in  which 
this  might  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
first  would  be,  that,  supposing  any 
number  of  successive  loans  to  be  con¬ 
tracted,  a  proportion  of  sinking  fund 
should,  according  to  the  present  prac¬ 
tice,  be  attached  to  each,  and  should 
continue  to  accumulate  at  compound 
interest  until  the  whole  of  suen  loan 
should  be  discharged  by  its  exclu¬ 
sive  operation,  and  thus  that  the  re¬ 
demption  of  each  should  be  sepa¬ 
rately  and  independently  effected.— 
This  is  understood  to  be  the  mode 
established  by  law  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  act  of  1792,  in  some  de¬ 
gree  varied  by  that  of  1802,  but  re¬ 
maining  in  force  as  to  ail  loans  con¬ 
tracted  subsequently  to  the  latter  of 
those  years.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  as  the  funds  are  intermingled 
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and  consolidated,  the  stock  created 
for  any  particular  portion  of  debt 
cannot  be  distinguished,  and  the  pur¬ 
chases  are  made  indiscriminately.  Any 
•eparate  loan  can  therefore  no  other¬ 
wise  be  redeemed  than  by  purchasing, 
with  the  sinking  fund  attached  to  it, 
an  amount  of  stock  equal  to  that  which 
was  created  in  consequence  of  such  a 
loan. 

**  The  other  mode,  which  would 
have  been  equally  consonant  to  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  the  act  of  1792,  would  have  b^n 
to  direct  that  the  debt  first  contracted 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  first  paid  off, 
and  that  the  sinking  fund  created  in 
respect  of  any  subsequent  loan  shall 
be  first  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
any  prior  loan  then  remaining  unre¬ 
claimed,  while  the  operation  of  the 

f>er  centage  created  for  those  earlier 
oans  should  be  continued  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  those  subsequently  con¬ 
tracted-  By  this  means  the  loan  first 
contracted  would  be  discharged  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  the  funds  charged 
with  the  payment  of  its  interest  In¬ 
come  applicable  to  the  public  service. 
Thus  in  the  event  of  a  long  war,  a 
considerable  resource  might  accrue 
during  the  course  of  the  war  itself, 
as  every  successive  loan  would  contri¬ 
bute  to  accelerate  the  redemption  of 
those  previously  existing,  and  the  to¬ 
tal  amount  of  charge  to  be  borne  by 
the  public  in  respect  of  the  public 
debt,  would  be  reduced  to  a  narrower 
compass  than  in  the  other  mode,  in 
which  a  great  number  of  loans  would 
be  co-existing.  At  the  same  time  tlie 
ultimate  discharge  of  the  whole  debt 
would  be  rather  accelerated  than  re¬ 
tarded.  The  advantages  of  this  mode 
of  operation  did  uot  perhaps  present 
themselves  to  Mr  Pitt  when  framing 
the  arrangements  of  the  sinking  fund, 
in  the  prospect  of  a  continuance  of 
peace,  and  with  a  very  remote  view  of 
the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  debt, 
nor  would  it  have  been  easily  made 


applicable  to  the  large  mass  then  ex¬ 
isting,  and  for  the  redemption  of  which 
no  provision  had  before  been  made. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
time  afford  a  most  advantageous  op¬ 
portunity  of  establishing  a  plan  which 
would  in  the  first  instance  have  been 
preferable.  It  is  now  only  necessary 
to  declare  that  an  amount  of  stock 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  debt  ex¬ 
isting  in  1786  has  been  redeemed,  and 
that  in  like  manner,  whenever  an  a- 
mount  of  stock  equal  to  the  capital 
and  charge  of  any  loan  raised  since 
1792,  shul  be  redeemed  in  its  proper 
order  of  succession,  such  loan  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  redeemed  and 
satisfied.  Every  part  of  the  system 
will  then  fall  at  once  into  its  proper 
place ;  and  we  shall  proceed  with  the 
future  redemption  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  could  have  been  derived 
from  the  original  adoption  of  the  mode 
of  successive  instead  of  simultaneoua 
redemption.  Instead  of  waiting  till 
the  purchase  of  the  whole  of  the  debt 
consolidated  in  1802  'shall  be  com¬ 
pleted,  that  part  of  it  which  existed 
previously  to  1792,  will  be  considered 
as  already  redeemed,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  loans  will  follow  in  succession 
whenever  equal  portions  of  stock  shall 
have  been  purchased.  It  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  observe,  that  by  a  gradual  and 
equable  progress  we  shall  still  have  the 
power  of  effecting  the  complete  re¬ 
payment  of  the  debt  more  speedily 
than  by  the  present  course.  1  do  not 
pronounce  whether  it  will  be  wise  to 
persevere  to  that  extent,  it  will  be 
for  parliament  to  judge  when  the  pro¬ 
per  time  arrives,  which  is  yet  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance ;  but  we  are  doing 
our  duty  to  posterity  not  only  scru¬ 
pulously  but  liberally,  while  we  not 
only  much  more  than  satisfy  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  of  1792,  which  re¬ 
quires  the  redemption  of  the  debt 
within  4-5  years,  but  actually  antici¬ 
pate  that  course  of  redemption  which 
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is  now  provided.  The  tables  which 
will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  gentle* 
men,  will  shew  them  that  means  are 
provided  by  the  proposed  plan  of 
effecting  the  total  repayment  of  the 
existing  debt  from  four  to  ten  years, 
and  that  of  the  future  debt  which 
may  be  incurred,  according  to  the 
various  suppositions  assumed,  from  H 
to  17  years,  sooner  than  by  the  laws 
now  in  force.  This  statement  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  shew  how  amply  the  proposed 
plan  is  capable  of  satisfying  the  most 
•anguine  expectations  of  ^e  nation 
with  respect  to  the  final  discharge  of 
its  debts,  as  well  as  the  fair  claims  of 
those  who  look  to  the  execution  of  the 
act  of  1792,  as  the  means  of  support¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  public  funds.  1 
have  mentioned  the  result  of  such 
calculations  as  are  intended  to  be  com- 
ihunicated  to  the  House ;  other  cases 
may  be  supposed  by  which  the  result 
may  be  varied  in  degree,  but  not  in 
general  effect.  ' 

**  I  have  thus  far  attempted  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  intended  system  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  to  recommend  it  by  its 
general  and  intrinsic  advantages  with¬ 
out  .displaying  the  immediate  benefits 
of  its  adoption.  Yet  they  are  such 
as  must  be  highly  satisfactory  to  par- 
liament^  and  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
country. 

“  The  immediate  result  of  this  sys¬ 
tem,  simple  as  it  may  appear^and  really 
is,  will  be  equal  to  a  subsidy  of  above 
one  hundred  millions.  For  four  years 
to  come,  we  may,  on  the  supposition 
of  the  continuance  of  the  war,  hope  to 
be  obliged  to  impose  no  other  taxes 
than  such  as  are  required  to  furnish 
those  additions  to  the  sinking  fund 
which  I  pointed  out  in  the  early  part 
of  my  statement.  1  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  advantages  of  such  a  relief, 
1  need  not  explain  its  effects  in  raising 
the  spirits  and  animating  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  nation.  1  need  not  eii- 
o 


large  on  the  confidence  it  must  give 
to  our  allies,  and  the  despondency  it 
is  calculated  to  impress  on  oiir  ene¬ 
mies.  But  that  which' in  my  view 
renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  is,  that 
it  is  so  far  from  being  purchased  by  an 
accumulation  of  burdens  on  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  that  though  its  advan¬ 
tages  may  be  very  different  in  degree, 
according  to  the  different  cases  sup¬ 
posed,  yet  it  will  in  all,'  for  several 
years  to  come,  produce  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  diminution  of  charge. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  of 
the  plan  to  which  I  beg  to  c^  the 
most  serious  attention  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  but  not  at  present  to  press  for  its 
judgment.  That  it  is  free  from  ob¬ 
jections  1  cannot  hope,  but  I  trust 
that  parliament  will  on  mature  consi¬ 
deration  be  convinced,  as  I  am  myself 
conscientiously  persuaded,  that  they 
are  such  as  bear  no  proportion  to  its 
advantages.  I  can  at  least  acquit  my¬ 
self  of  having  hastily  and  rashly  de¬ 
termined  on  a  measure  of  this  mag¬ 
nitude  and  importance.  It  has  for 
many  months  been  the  subject  of  my 
most  anxious  meditations,  and  of  re¬ 
peated  and  detailed  discussions  with 
those  whom  I  thought  most  capable 
of  guiding  my  judgment ;  and  1  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  the  committee  not  without 
great  anxiety,  but  with  the  confidence 
naturally  flowing  from  the  most  sin¬ 
cere  conviction.  , 

1  am  fully  aware,  that  in  proposing 
any  change  in  a  system  so  justly  reve¬ 
red,  and  considered  as  the  firmest  hope 
of  the  nation,  I  am  incurring  a  great 
responsibility,  but  I  also  feel  that  1 
ought  not  to  shrink  from  it,  in  the 
prospect  of  performing  a  great  public 
service.  Many  a  gallant  and  worthy 
man  has  laid  down  his  life  to  atchieve 
a  much  less  important  service  to  his 
country,  than  that  of  providing  at 
such  a  moment  the  supplies  necessary, 
during  four  years,  for  the  contest  in 
which  wc  arc  engaged.  In  the  hope 
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of  procuring  this  benefit  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  I  am  willing  to  risk  what  many, 
to  whom  life  is  dearer  than  it  is  to 
me,  have  valued  beyond  their  lives — I 
mean  that  reputation  and  public  con¬ 
fidence  which  they  have  sought,  and 
ill  some  degree  acquired,  by  a  long 
course  of  faithful,  though  imperfect 
service  to  the  country.  I  am  aware 
that  my  reputation  is  staked  upon 
this  plan ;  but  God  forbid  that  my 
repuUtion,  or  that  of  any  man,  should 
be  placed  for  a  moment  in  competition 
with  the  great  public  interests  which 
a/e  concerned.  I  only  wish  the  House 
to  deliberate  maturely,  and  to  decide 
wisely.  Such  information  as  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  necessary  to  enable  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  take  a  complete  view  of  the 
plan,  will  be  put  into  their  hands,  and 
if  any  further  information  should  be 
desired,  I  shall  most  readily  lend  my 
assistance  to  furnish  it.” 

This  plan  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  many  members  of  the  House  ;  and 
as  the  subject  is  of  great  national  im¬ 
portance,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  an 
ample  view  of  the  leading  arguments. 

«  By  adopting  this  plan,  it  was  said, 
we  must  incur  the  risk  of  losing  the 
fruits  of  all  the  sacrifices  which  we  have 
made  for  the*  last  twenty  years  ; — that 
we  must  lay  ourselves  dpen,  not  to  the 
mere  possibility,  but  to  the  probable 
and  imminent  danger  (in  the  event  of 
a  long  continuance  of  the  war)  of  un¬ 
dermining,  if  not  destroying  alto¬ 
gether,  that  system  of  public  credit 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  safety  and  independence,  and  the 
last  support  of  that  pre-eminent  rank 
which  we  now  maintain  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

“  There  is  another  question,  (it  was 
said),  of  a  magnitude  not  inferior  to 
this,  which  cannot  be  put  out  of  sight 
in  the  exanunation  of  these  proposals, 
— the  maintenance  of  public  faith,  on 
all  occasions  so  essential  to  the  honour 
of  the  country,  and  in  this  instance 
more  especially  to  the  honour  and  cha¬ 


racter  of  parliament.  The  highest  con¬ 
siderations  of  public  policy  and  public 
justice  were  therefore  equally  involved 
in  the  present  discussion.  The  edifice 
of  the  sinking  fund,  which  was  thus  to 
be  pulled  down,  was  perhaps  the  proud¬ 
est  monument  which  was  raised  by  the 
virtues  and  genius  of  Mr  Pitt  to  his 
own  fair  fame.  So  it  was  held  in  his 
own  estimation  ;  so  it  is  held  in  the 
estimation  of  his  friends,  and  not  only 
of  his  friends,  but  of  those  who  were 
his  political  enemies,  and  of  the  whole 
world. 

“  When  Mr  Pitt  was  called  to  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  finances  at  the  close  of 
the  American  war,  credit  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  our  revenues  depforably 
deficient,  and  our  resources  for  im¬ 
proving  them  apparently  exhausted. 
Vet  such  at  that  time  were  the  real  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  when  properly 
called  forth  and  wisely  administi^red, 
that  in  the  year  1786,  Mr  Fitt  was 
enabled,  after  making  provision  for 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and 
for  all  the  expenses  of  a  peace  esta¬ 
blishment,  to  set  aside  and  appropriate 
a  surplus  of  income,  amounting  to  One 
Million  annually,  as  the  foundation  Of 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of 
the  then  existing  debt  of  238  millions. 
By  the  act  of  parliament  which  was 
passed  for  this  purpose,  (26.  Geo. 
III.  cap.  31.)  it  was  provided,  that 
this  sum  of  One  Million  should  be  laid 
out  either  in  the  redemption  of  stock, 
if  at  par,  or,  if  under  par,  in  the  pur  j 
chase  of  it  in  the  open  market  at  the 
current  price  of  the  day  ; — that  the 
interest  arising  from  all  stock  so  re¬ 
deemed  should  be  added  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  be  laid  out  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  until  by  their  joint  accumulation 
at  compound  interest  they  should  a- 
mount  to  the  annual  sum  of  four  mil¬ 
lions  ; — that  when  this  sinking  fund 
had  reached  that  amount,  it  should 
continue  from  thenceforth  to  be  laid 
out  at  simple  interest  only,  leaving 
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the  amovnt  of  intereat  annually  re¬ 
deemed  at  the  disposal  of  parliament. 
Such  is  the  outline  of  the  original  plan 
derised  by  Mr  Pitt  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  which,  up  to  the 
year  1786,  had  been  allowed  to  accu¬ 
mulate,  without  any  permanent  provi* 
aion  bein^  made  for  its  gradual  and 
ultimate  liquidation.  But  he  did  not 
stop  here.  He  wished,  in  the  event  of 
any  future  war,  to  ^uard  the  country 
a^nst  the  evils  arising  from  too  ra¬ 
pid  an  accumulation  of  debt,  and  con¬ 
sequent  depression  of  public  credit ; 
and  to  place  us  beyond  the  reach  of 
that  helplessness,  alarm,  and  despond¬ 
ency,  which  bad  brought  the  finances 
of  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin  in 
the  American  war.  Mr  Pitt  felt  at 
that  time,  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
which  he  had  to  contend  with  in  fra¬ 
ming  any  permanent  system  of  a  sinking 
fund,  was  to  find  the  means  of  pro¬ 
tecting  it  from  the  danger  of  future 
alienation,  before  it  should  have  ac¬ 
complished  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  formed.  The  plan  which  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  parliament  in  1792  was 
framed  with  the  specific  view  of  guard- 
ing  against  this  danger,  and  or  hold¬ 
ing  out  to  the  public  a  guarantee, 
that  any  future  debts  which  the  state 
might  have  occasion  to  contract, 
should,  from  the  moment  of  their  be¬ 
ing  incurred,  be  placed  in  a  course  of 
liquidation  uniform  and  unalterable. 
This  plan  contained  within  itself  a 
principle  of  permanency,  which,  being 
applied  to  every  loan  at  the  time  of 
making  the  contract,  could  not  from 
that  moment  be  varied  or  departed 
from,  without  a  breach  of  such  con¬ 
tract.  Under  this  plan  not  only  the 
sinking  fund,  which  it  provided,  but 
the  application  and  accumulation  of 
that  sinking  fund  were  so  interwoven 
and  bound  up  with  the  contract  for 
'  the  loan,  as  to  remain  a  condition 
between  the  borrower  and  the  lender, 
until  every  obligation  of  that  contract 
should  be  cancelled  by  the  extinction 


of  the  loan  itself.  That  such  was  Mr 
Pitt’s  understanding  of  the  plan  which 
he  proposed  to  paniament  in  1792,  is 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  (if  indeed 
there  could  exist  a  doubt  on  the  sub¬ 
ject)  by  what  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  that  occasion.  It  was 
made  an  objection  to  the  measure, 
that  it  would  place  the  reimbursement 
of  all  future  loans  beyond  the  discre¬ 
tion  and  controul  of  parliament an 
objection  which  was  answered  by  Mr 
Pitt  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show,  that, 
in  his  judgment,  this  very  objection 
was  the  principal  merit  and  recom¬ 
mendation  of  his  plan.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  plan  was,  that  by  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  carried  into  ef¬ 
fect,  the  power  of  the  sinking  fund  is 
always  necessarily  increased,  directly 
in  proportion  as  public  credit  is  de¬ 
pressed  at  the  time  of  making  the  loan 
to  which  such  sinking  fund  is  an¬ 
nexed. 

“  These  were  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Mr  Pitt  in  1792,  as  the  foundation 
of  a  sinking  fund,  applicable  to  the  li¬ 
quidation  of  any  new  debt.  The  mode 
provided  by  him  for  carrying  these 
principles  into  effect  is  so  simple,  that 
for  the  explanation  of  it  little  more 
can  be  necessary  than  to  refer  to  that 
portion  of  the  act  (32  Geo.  III.  cap. 
55.)  which  provides  for  this  measure. 

The  enactment,  therefore,  applica¬ 
ble  to  every  loan  that  should  be  raised 
after  1792,  is  simply  this  ;  that  either 
some  specific  provision  should  be  rai¬ 
sed,  for  paying  it  off  within  a  period 
which  might  extend  to,  but  should 
not  exceed,  forty-five  years  ;  or,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  such  provision,  that  a  sinking 
fund  equal  to  one  per  cent.,  not  on 
the  amount  of  the  money  borrow¬ 
ed,  but  of  the  capital  stock  created, 
should  from  thenceforth”  issue  from 
the  exchequer,  and  be  applied  at  com- 

{>ound  interest  to  the  liquidation  of  such 
oan.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  at 
the  time  of  making  a  loan,  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  either  of 
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these  inodes  forits  gradual  redemption. 
It  may  declare  to  the  parties  with 
whom  it  may  be  dealing ;  Bmt,  that  it 
will  provide  for  paving  off  in  each  year 
one  lorty.fifth  of  the  capital  to  be  bor. 
rowed ;  or,  secondly,  that  it  will  raise 
money  by  granting  an  annuity  termi¬ 
nable  in  forty-five  years  ;  or,  thirdly, 
that  instead  of  making  provision  in 
one  or  other  of  these  modes,  for  pay¬ 
ing  off  any  portion  of  such  loan  im- 
mraiately,  a  sinking  fund  shall  be  as- 
signed  to  begin  to  operate  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  period,  and  of  such  an  amount 
as  to  ensure  the  extinction  of  the  loan 
between  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  such  sinking  fund  and  the  end  of  the 
prescribed  term  of  forty- five  years.  But 
if  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  the 
redemption  of  the  loan  at  the  time  of 
contracting  for  it,  then  the  other  alter¬ 
native  of  the  one  percent,  sinking  fund 
takes  effect  as  a  matter  of  course 
The  principle  upon  which  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  forty-five  years  was  fixed  up¬ 
on  as  the  extreme  term  beyond  which 
the  liquidation  of  any  future  debt 
should  in  no  case  be  protracted,  may 
be  collected  from  this  circumstance ; 
that  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent, 
operating  at  compound  interest,  and 
supposing  the  rate  of  that  interest  to 
be  invariably  three  per  cent.,  will  re¬ 
deem  a  capital  equal  to  one  hundred 
timet  its  amount,  in  little  more  than 
forty.five  years.  We  are  not  at  li¬ 
berty  to  compel  the  public  creditor  to 
accept  the  repayment  of  his  stock  at 
any  price  below  par, — at  par  every 
portion  of  the  public  debt  is  redeema¬ 
ble  ;  but  below  that  price,  the  state, 
like  any  other  purchaser,  may  go  into 
the  market  amd  buy  at  the  price  of  the 
day.  Now  the  great  bulk  of  our  debt, 
at  every  body  knows,  consists  of  a 
three  per  cent,  stock  ;  and  we  have 
none  which  has  been  funded  at  a  low¬ 
er  rate.  Consequently  the  lowest  rate 
of  compound  interest  at  which  the 
sinking  fund'can  improve  is  three  per 
cent.  It  is  the  rate  at  which  it  would 
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improve,  if  the  three  per  cent,  stock 
were  uniformly  paid  at  par.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  stock,  instead  of  being 
paid  off,  is  purchased  below  par,  is  that 
rate  of  improvement  of  the  sinking 
fund  increased.  But  as  a  one  per  cent, 
sinking  fund  constantly  operating  at 
three  per  cent,  would  redeem  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  any  loan  in  a  period  of  about 
forty.five  years,  it  folmws,  from  there 
being  no  stock  below  that  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  that  forty.five  years  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  term  to  which  the  liquidation  of 
any  debt,  having  a  sinking  fund  of 
one  per  cent.,  can  by  possibility  be 
postponed.  It  is  the  maximum  of 
time  which  the  redemption  would  re¬ 
quire,  on  the  supposition  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  being  uniformly  restrained, 
by  the  most  flourishing  state  of  public 
credit,  to  the  minimum  of  velocity  at 
which  it  can  proceed.  Now  it  is  a 
fact,  not  immaterial  to  the  present 
discussion,  that  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  three  per  cents  have  never  been  at 
ar  ;  that  within  that  period  they  have 
een  below  fifty,  and  that  for  the  last 
twenty  years  (that  is,  since  this  law 
of  1792  began  to  take  effect)  their 
average  price  has  not  exceeded  sixty- 
seven. 

**  Now,  what  has  been,  and  is,  the 
practical  application  of  this  law  of 
1792  to  the  loans,  which  since  that 
period  have  been  raised  for  the  public 
service  ?  When  a  loan  is  wanted,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  acting 
in  behalf  of  the  public,  signifies  to  the 
parties  disposed  to  lend  ^eir  money, 
the  particular  stocks  in  which  he  means 
to  fund  the  loan.  If,  at  the  same  time,  . 
or  at  any  time  before  the'  contract,  he 
has  it  in  contemplation  to  make  any 
provision  for  the  redemption  of  such 
other  loan  than  a  one  per  cent,  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  he  would  of  course  apprise 
the  parties  of  the  nature  of  that  pro¬ 
vision  ;  but  if  he  should  remain  silent 
on  this  point,  the  law  declares  to  them, 
without  any  confirmation  from  him, 
(and  in  point  of  fact  they  have  on  no 
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occasion  ever  demanded  or  received 
any  such  confirmation)  that  a  sinking 
fund  of  one  per  cent,  will*  issue  of 
course,  and  will  be  employed  at  com¬ 
pound  interest  for  the  gradual  re¬ 
demption  of  the  new  stock  about  to 
be  created.  Knowing  this,  the  lend¬ 
ers  are  well  aware  that  the  efficacy  of 
this  sinking  fund  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  depression  of  the  stock  which 
they  are  to  receive  in  return  for  their 
money  ; — if  three  per  cent,  in  cash, 
for  instance,  be  what  they  are  to  re¬ 
ceive,  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  taken 
be  50,  the  sinking  fund  will  be  equal 
to  two  per  cent,  on  the  money  capital 
borrowed  ;  and  the  rate  in  point  of 
time,  at  which  the  redemption  will  then 
proceed,  will  be  that  of  about  twen- 
^•three  instead  of  forty-five  years. 
Thus,  in  proportion  to  the  depression 
existing  at  the  time  does  this  sinking 
fund  operate  at  once  as  an  improved 
check  to  prevent  a  further  fall,  and 
as  a  powerful  lever  to  produce,  at  no 
distant  period,  a  probable  rise  in  the 
market.  What  is  the  consequence  ? 
why,  that  the  lenders  are  enabled  and 
induced,  or,  by  the  competition  which 
exists  among  them,  compelled,  to  give 
better  terms  to  the  public.  These  bet¬ 
ter  terms  are  the  advantage  which  in 
every  past  loan  the  country  has  de¬ 
rived  from  a  one  per  cent,  sinking 
fund  ;  but  it  is  an  advantage  obtained 
by  incurring  an  obligation  from  which 
we  are  not  now  at  liberty  to  depart. 
The  advantage  and  the  obligation  are 
reciprocal  ;  they  both  commence  with 
the  commencement  of  the  contract,  and 
from  that  moment  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  keep  the  one  and  to  disregard  the 
Other. 

“  The  foundation  of  the  new  system 
now  proposed  is  this  :  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  construes  the  act  of 
17d2  as  leaving  parliament  at  liberty 
to  regulate  and  modify  according  to 
its  discretion,  in  any  manner  and  at 
any  time,  the  redemption  of  the  whole 
debt  contracted  under  the  terms  of 


that  act,  provided  the  final  liquidation 
of  each  of  those  separate  loans,  which 
together  constitute  the  aggregate  of 
that  debt,  is  not  protracted  beyond 
tlie  full  period  of  forty-five  years. 

**  The  question  of  public  faith  which 
arises  upon  this  construction  is,— 
whether,  having  made  our  option,  at 
the  time  of  a  contract  for  each  loan, 
in  favour  of  a  one  per  cent,  sinking 
fund,  and  having  received  the  benefit 
accruing  from  that  option,  the  issue  of 
that  one  per  cent,  from  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  and  its  progressive  accumula¬ 
tion  and  uninterrupted  application,  be 
not  thenceforth  conditions  of  the  con¬ 
tract  itself,  from  which  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  deviate,  so  long  as  any  part 
of  that  loan  shall  continue  nnredeem- 
ed? 

“  Now,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
clause  which  has  been  read  to  autho¬ 
rise  any  option  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  making  the  contract,  is  quite  clear. 
If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  to  reserve  to  itself  a  subse¬ 
quent  power  of  reverting  to  the  first 
alternative  of  forty-five  years,  should 
we  not  have  found,  at  the  end  of  this 
clause,  some  words  declaratory  of  this 
intention  ? 

“  The  act  does  not  in  terms  pre._ 
scribe  any  period  when  the  issue  on  the 
one  per  cent,  on  each  separate  loan, 
and  its  accumulation  at  compound  in¬ 
terest,  shall  cease  and  determine  ;  but 
as  by  this  act  each  loan  is  a  separate 
debt,  with  its  own  distinct  sinking 
fund,  and  as  that  sinking  fund  can 
have  no  other  application  than  the 
liquidation  of  the  particular  loan  in 
respect  of  which  it  was  originally  is¬ 
sued,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  ac-, 
cording  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  act,  the  whole  charge  of  such 
loan,  as  well  for  interest  as  Ibr  sinking 
fund,  is  set  free,  and  reverts  to  the 
consolidated  fund  as  soon  as  that  liqui¬ 
dation  is  completed.  This  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  law  will  not  be  disputed. 

**  It  is  impossible  that  any  man 
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should  entertain  a  terioui  opinion  that 
the  measure  can  be  carried  into  effect 
vritfaout  a  departure  from  the  act  of 
17d2>  and  a  consequent  violation  of 
the  contracts  made  under  that  act.  If 
under  this  statute  the  legislature  can 
carry  its  interference  to  the  extent  pro¬ 
posed,  what  is  there  to  prevent  its  go¬ 
ing  a  step  farther,  and  meddling  with 
the  issue  of  the  one  per  cent,  itself  ^ 
The  issue,  the  application,  the  accu¬ 
mulation,  are  all  governed  by  the  same 
enactments,  without  any  proviso  or 
exception  to  enable  it  to  vary  or  mo¬ 
dify  the  one  more  than  the  other. 

**  In  a  case  of  this  nature,  it  is  not 
immaterial  to  enquire  what  has  been 
the  general  understanding  upon  the 
subject.  The  first  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  finance  of  the  year  1797  re¬ 
lates  to  the  public  debt  and  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  ;  and  it  concludes  with  these 
remarkable  words ;  *  The  old  sinking 
fund,  after  reaching  the  sum  of  four 
millions,  is  no  longer  made  applica¬ 
ble  by  law  to  the  discharge,  at  com¬ 
pound  interest,  of  what  may  then  re¬ 
main  of  the  old  debt ;  but  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  new  sinking  fund  is  to 
continue  at  compound  interest  till  the 
new  debt  shall  be  totally  discharged.* 
It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  ob¬ 
ject  or  meaning  of  this  sentence.  By 
marking  the  difference  between  the 
old  sinking  fund  and  the  new,  between 
the  loan  of  1786  and  that  of  1792,  it 
most  forcibly  delineates  the  true  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  latter.  Respecting  the 
most  distinguished  cominittee  that 
made  this  report,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  ask,  if  it  is  too  much  to  assume  that 
the  public  had  a  right  to  look  to  this 
report  for  the  true  construction  of  the 
act  of  1792,  and  to  rest  upon  it  as  a 
uarantee  that  that  construction  would 
e  faithfully  adhered  to  and  observed  ? 

*'  It  is  an  error,  which  must  sooner 
or  later  prove  fatal  to  our  credit,  that 
we  are  doing  enough  if  we  reserve 
such  a  sinking  fund  as  would  redeem 
our  debt  in  forty- five  years,  without 


reference  to  the  total  amount  of  that 
debt.  The  proportion  of  the  inking 
fund  to  the  unredeemed  debt  is  but  a 
secondary  consideration  ;  the  actual 
amount  of  that  debt  ought  to  be  the 
first  object  of  our  solicitude.  It  is  un¬ 
deniable  in  theory,  that  a  debt  of  ICOO 
millions  would  as  certainly  be  liqui¬ 
dated  in  forty-five  years  by  a  sinking 
fund  of  ten  millions,  as  that  a  debt 
loo  millions  would  be  liquidated  by  a 
sinking  fund  of  one  million.  But  in 
practice,  a  debt  of  100  millions  might 
be  safe,  and  possibly  salutary  to  the 
state,  even  without  any  sinking  fund 
at  all ;  whilst  1000  millions  of  unre- 
deemed  debt,  all  liable  to  be  brought 
into  the  market,  might,  under  ma¬ 
ny  conceivable  circumstances,  entirely 
break  down  that  credit,  which  the 
smaller  sum  would  in  no  degree  un- 
pair.  Comparisons  of  this  nature,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  true  in  arith¬ 
metic,  are  dangerous  in  the  concerns 
of  nations.  Whilst  they  gratify  inge¬ 
nuity  in  the  closet,  they  may  under¬ 
mine  our  resources  upon  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

It  may  be  said,  that  any  pr^osal 
which  postpones  the  necessity  of  add¬ 
ing  to  our  burdens,  however  pregnant 
with  difficulty  and  danger  that  propo¬ 
sal  may  be  in  its  probable  and  not 
distant  consequences,  cannot  fail,  espe¬ 
cially  if  those  consequences  are  kept 
out  of  its  sight,  to  be  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  public.  The  plan  pos¬ 
sesses  undoubtedly  that  claim  to  fa¬ 
vour.  If  support  had  been  asked  upon 
that  claim  only,  the  discussion  would 
have  been  much  simplified.  But  in 
the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  this  benefit  is  obscured  and 
lost  amidst  the  blaze  of  more  brilliant 
advantages  and  dazzling  prospects 
which  have  been  opened  on  this  occa¬ 
sion. 

These  other  advantages  of  the  plan 
amount  to  four ;  first,  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  gradual  and  equable  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  national  debt;  recondly^ 
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that  it  provides  against  the  evils  likely 
to  arise  from  too  rapid  a  diminution  of 
the  rate  of  interest ;  thirdly,  that  it 
provides  an  immediate  subsidy  of  120 
millions  for  carrying  on  the  present 
war ;  and,  fourthly,  that  it  provides 
for  the  accumulation  of  a  treasure  of 
100  millions  in  time  of  peace,  as  a  re* 
serve  for  any  future  war. 

**  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
advantage,  astonishment  alone  can  be 
excited  hy  naming  it.  *  A  |;radual  and 
equable  reduction  of  the  national  debt 
as  if  that  reduction  was  at  this  moment 
too  rapid, — as  if  there  was  any  thing 
arbitrary  and  capricious  in  the  present 
mode  of  applying  the  sinking  fund  ! 
Again,  as  if  we  had  already  done  too 
much  m  the  way  of  reduction  of  a 
debt,  which,  when  the  new  sinking 
fund  began,  was  little  more  than  200 
millions,  and  which  now  exceeds  600 
millions  unredeemed, — as  if  it  were  ne¬ 
cessary,  in  order  to  make  that  reduc¬ 
tion  more  equable,  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  year 
in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  the 
loan  is  increased, — as  if  it  were  parti¬ 
cularly  wise  and  pressing  to  begin  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  sinking  fund 
in  the  prest^t  year,  which  will  make  a 
greater  addition  to  the  debt  than  all 
that  was  added  to  it  in  the  six  prece¬ 
ding  years  of  the  war  ! 

**  That  any  one  should  have  spent 
his  time  in  providing,  at  this  moment, 
for  the  second  of  these  advantages,  is 
still  more  surprising.  *  The  evils  likely 
to  arise  from  too  rapid  a  diminution  of 
the  rate  of  interest’ — when,  with  all 
the  aid  that  credit  has  derived  from 
the  present  rapidly  growing  sinking 
fund,-— with  all  theimprovements,  won¬ 
derful  and  extensive  l^yond  the  hopes 
pf  the  most  sanguine  in  our  situation, — 
with  all  the  temptations  which  a  nomi¬ 
nal  capital  holds  out  to  the  lender  in 
the  three  per  cents,  government  is  not 
able,  even  in  that  ^vourite  fund,  to 
raise  a  single  100/.  within  the  legal  rate 
of  interest !  With  these  circumstances 


before  the  public,— with  a  loan  to  be 
negociated  for  the  service  of  the  year 
wmeh  cannot  be  much  short  of  forty 
millions, — what  is  the  step  taken  witn 
a  view  to  an  immediate  practical  effect? 
Why  a  successive  diminution  of  the 
sinking  fund  infinitely  more  rapid  than 
its  growth  has  ever  bMn,  to  be  accom- 

{ tamed  with  a  series  of  loans  much 
arger  than  were  ever  before  raised  in 
this  country.* 

**  The  other  advantages  of  the  plan 
consist  in  the  accumulation  during 
peace  of  a  fund  to  enable  ministers  to 
undertake  new  wars,  and  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  fresh  taxes  for  the  next 
three  years.  But  we  should  be  de¬ 
parting  from  the  example  of  former 
parliaments,  and  of  the  great  men  of 
other  and  (at  least  in  that  respect) 
better  times,  we  should  be  losing  sight 
of  every  sound  principle  of  state  poli¬ 
cy,  and  of  every  established  maxim  of 
practical  finance,  if  we  were  on  this 
occasion  to  surrender  our  judgment  to 
our  feelings,  and  to  shrink  from  the 
duty  of  a  dispassionate  enquiry  from 
the  dread  of  its  leading  us,  contrary  to 
our  wishes,  to  a  painful  conclusion.. 

In  vindication  of  the  plan  this  ar¬ 
gument  has  been  used  that,  admit¬ 
ting  it  not  to  be  strictly  consistent  with 
justice  to  the  creditor  of  the  state, 
still,  if  it  promises  to  operate  greatly 
to  the  general  relief  of  the  public, 
without  being  materially  prejudicial 
to  the  public  creditor,  it  ought  to  be 
adopted. 

Without  dwelling,  it  was  said,  up¬ 
on  such  general  observations  as  must  oc¬ 
cur  to  every  man  q^n  the  great  dan- 
er  of  attempting  to  justify  by  this 
octrine  of  conveniency'a  violation  of 
the  plain  letter  of  an  engagement, — 
without  stopping  to  remind  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  in  such  attempt  we  are  at 
once  party  and  judge,  and  judge  with¬ 
out  appeal,  we  may  confine  ourselves 
to  the  mere  question  of  probable  in¬ 
jury,  If  not  immediately,  in  the  course 
of  no  very  long  period,  the  plan  must 
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be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  cre> 
ditor.  It  may  not  operate  immediate¬ 
ly,  because  political  circumstances  are 
now  very  favourable  to  public  credit  ; 
and  also  because,  in  the  first  year  of 
this  plan,  the  sinking  fund  will  not  be 
materially,  if  at  all,  impaired.  But 
what  must  be  its  effect  in  future  years, 
when  the  sinking  fund  will  be  dimi. 
nished  between  seven  and  ei^ht  mil¬ 
lions  ;  and  when  the  public  mind  may 
possibly  not  be  elated  with  the  same 
sanguine  hopes  as  are  justly  entertain- 
ed  at  this  moment  ? 

«  This,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  first  time 
that  we  have  had  recourse  to  expe¬ 
dients  widely  departing  from  the  ordi- 
nary  and  legitimate  system  of  adding 
to  our  income  by  permanent  taxes  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  perma¬ 
nent  charge  created  by  the  loan  of  the 
year.  In  1807  an  expectation  was 
held  out  to  the  people,  that  no  new 
taxes  should  be  imposed  for  three 
years.  Accordingly  the  loan  of  that 
year  was  assigned  upon  the  war-taxes. 
In  1808,  the  falling  in  of  the  short 
annuities,  and  an  advance  by  the  bank 
of  three  millions  without  interest,  ena¬ 
bled  parliament  to  meet  the  charge  of 
the  small  loan  required  for  that  year, 
without  materially  breaking  in  upon 
the  assurance  that  taxation  should  be 
suspended  for  three  years.  In  1809 
the  charge  of  the  loan  was  thrown 
upon  the  war  taxes.  This  measure 
was  strongly  objected  to ;  and  the 
ground  of  its  defence  was  not  the  ge¬ 
neral  policy  of  the  measure,  but  its 
particular  expediency,  and  for  that 
year'  only,  as  necessary  to  complete 
the  term  of  the  respite  from  taxation 
promised  in  the  year  1807.  The  war- 
taxes  mortgaged  for  the  charge  of  this 
loan  amounted  to  one  million.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  effect  of  this  mort¬ 
gage  was  of  course  to  diminish  the 
disposable  revenue,  and  to  increase 
the  loan  to  the  same  amount  in  that 
and  every  subsequent  year.  If  instead 
of  the  war-taxes,  the  million  be  taken 


from  the  sinking  fund,  a  difference  to 
that  amount  is  created  between  the 
sum  borrowed  and  the  sum  redeemed. 
In  both  cases,  the  effect  for  the  first 
year  with  respect  to  the  public  credit 
and  the  accumulation  of  debt  is  the 
same  ;  but,  prospectively,  that  credit 
will  be  injurra  in  an  infinitely  greater 
degree,  by  the  deduction  of  a  million 
from  the  sinking  fund  }  because  this 
million  would  have  continued  to  im¬ 
prove  and  accumulate  at  compound 
interest  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt ; 
which  of  course  is  not  the  case  with 
the  million  of  war-taxes. 

If  our  resources  are  not  infinite  and 
absolutely  inexhaustible ;  if  we  have 
already  dipped  deep  into  those  re¬ 
sources  ;  surely  it  the  more  becomes 
us  well  to  consider  whether  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  not  now  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  dissipated  with  unnecessary  cele¬ 
rity  ?  Whether  by  mortgaging  now 
at  usurious  interest  that  income  which 
we  had  wisely  set  aside  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  existing  incumbrances,  we 
shall  be  more  at  our  ease  some  few 

{rears  hence  ?  Whether  by  accumu- 
ating  debt  now  upon  terms  which 
may  oblige  us  to  redeem  it  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  nearly  double  hereafter,  we  are 
compensated  for  the  immediate  pres¬ 
sure  of  usurious  interest  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  future  relief  ? 

**  One  great  consideration  of  econo¬ 
my  is,  that  the  reduction  of  interest  up¬ 
on  the  five  and  four  per  cent,  stocks, 
which  has  always  been  looked  to  as 
one  of  the  advantages  that  would 
speedily  be  realized  by  the  sinking 
fund  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  and 
which  would  produce  a  saving  of 
nearly  three  millions  a-year,  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  retarded  by  the  proposed 
system.’* 

Such  were  the  leading  arguments 
for  and  against  this  measure.  After 
a  very  full  and  able  discussion,  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  received  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature. 
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On  the  8th  March,  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  brought  forward  the  army  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  year.  His  lordship 
stated,  that  the  first  head  to  which  he 
should  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House,  was  the  land  forces,  which 
comprehended  the  whole  regular  ar* 
my,  with  the  exception  of  foreign 
corps  in  British  pay,  the  regiments 
employed  in  the  territorial  possessions 
of  the  East-India  Company,  and  the 
embodied  militia.  In  this  department 
there  had  been  an  accession  of  9600 
men,  and  an  additional  expense  of 
ii99,000/. 

The  second  head  referred  to  regi¬ 
ments  in  the  East  Indies,  but  as  these 
were  by  law  declared  to  be  a  burden 
on  the  revenues  of  the  Company,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  mention  them, 
that  the  whole  state  of  the  army  of 
Great  Britain  might  come  into  one 
complete  view.  For  the  purpose  of 
recruiting  for  this  force,  two  additional 
companies  of  48  men  at  an  expense  of 
2000/.  were  now  established. 

The  next  head  was  the  embodied 
militia,  in  which  there  was  only  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  two  men,  and  of  expense 
17,000/.  in  recruiting ;  but  in  consc- 
'quence  of  the  vote  of  last  year,  re¬ 
specting  the  supernumeraries,  there 
'was  a  diminution  in  expense  of  30,000/. 
on  the  British,  and  12,000'.  on  the 
Irish  establishment. 

The  next  head  was  that  of  general 
staff  and  garrisons,  and  in  this  there 
was  an  increase  of  41,000'.,  owing  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  staff  serving 
abroad,  particularly  in  the  medical  de¬ 
partment,  and  to  the  transfer  of  the  sum 
of  15,000/.  which  had  heretofore  been 
charged  in  the  army  extraordinaries 
for  the  deputy  quarter- master  general, 
&c.  but  which  was  now  placed  among 
the  army  estimates.  This  addition 
also  arose  from  the  pay  established 
for  a  commander-in-chicf  in  the  Mau¬ 
ritius,  and  the  appointment  to  several 
new  commissions  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  was  customary  to  allow  the  com¬ 


mander  of  the  forces  1000/.  to  equip 
himself,  and  this  sum,  with  the  other 
items  he  had  enumerated,  made  up  the 
total  increase  of  41,000/. 

The  next  head  was  that  of  full  pay 
to  supernumerary  officers,  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  theestimate  of  last  year  20,000/. 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  number 
of  those  officers  whose  services  de¬ 
served  so  well  of  their  country,  ha- 
ving  retired. 

The  nextw'as  the  public-department 
allowances,  in  which  the  increase  was 
28,000/.,  arising  from  a  larger  sum  be- 
ing  necessary  to  the  pay-office  for  ex¬ 
chequer  fees.  The  salary  of  the  head 
of  that  office  was  also  augmented  to 
2500/.,  and  there  was  also  an  increase 
of  600/.  in  the  commander.in-chief's 
office,  from  his  secretary’s  becoming 
entitled  from  his  length  of  service  to 
a  larger  salary,  viz.  3500/.  The  war- 
•ffice  was  nearly  the  same  as  last  yeat. 
The  adjutant-general’s  office  required 
93.5/.,  ^from  an  arrangement  being 
made,  that  the  deputy-adiutant-gene- 
ral  should  receive  the  full  pay  of  his 
rank,  the  office  pay  of  198.  per  day 
being  considered  inadequate.  A  nd  a 
similar  arrangement  had  taken  place 
in  the  quarter-master-gencral’s  de¬ 
partment,  in  which,  however,  there 
was  a  diminution  of  500/.  The  charge 
for  the  depot  for  military  knowledge 
amounted  to  1500/.,  which  was  paid 
over  to  the  deputy-quarter-master-gc- 
neral  for  the  purchase  of  maps,  charts, 
&c.  There  was  nothing  more  worth 
notice  under  this  head. 

Under  the  next,  that  of  the  in  pen¬ 
sioners  of  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham 
hospitals,  there  was  an  addition  of 
1300/.  from  the  pensioners  this  year 
receiving  full  clothing,  which  they 
only  did  every  other  year. 

Under  the  next  head ,  the  out-pension . 
ers  of  these  establishments,  there  was 
an  additional  claim  of  38,000/.  as  ar- 
rear  of  pensions  of  former  years  in  Ire¬ 
land,  but  this  would  be  met  by  sums 
already  rated  and  unexpended. 
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Tbe  eleventh  be«d  wu  that  of  wi< 
dows*  pcDMODs ;  and  here  there  was  an 
increaae  of  1,2501.,  as  there  had  been 
a  greater  number  of  deserving  appli¬ 
cants  put  upon  the  list  than  could  be 
provided  for  by  the  money  which  had 
fallen  in  from  deaths  or  marriages. 

Under  the  next  head,  the  volunteer 
corps  the  expence  was  55,000/.  less 
than  in  the  former  year;  and  a  far* 
ther  reduction  of  8,300/.  had  taken 
place  in  the  local  militia,  from  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  numbers,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  act  of  last  session. 

The  next  head  was  the  foreign 
corps,  and  included  the  supplementary 
estimate.  Here  there  was  an  increase 
of  2,500  men,  and  90,000/.  expence, 
arisii^  from  the  additions  to  tbe  Ger¬ 
man  Legion,  and  the  formation  of  two 
foreign  veteran  battalions,  in  which  we 
employ  these  men,  worn  out  in  our 
service,  instead  of  sending  them  abroad 
as  before.  This  system  had  been  alter¬ 
ed,  and  the  new  mode  adopted,  in 
consequence  of  tbe  present  state  of 
the  continent,  which  subjected  these 
brave  men  to  danger,  such  as  this 
country,  so  well  served  by  them,  would 
not  permit  them  to  encounters  The 
amount  was  also  increased  by  the  for¬ 
mation  of  seven  independent  compa¬ 
nies,  composed  of  Frenchmen.— At 
the  beginning  of  hostilities,  the  deser¬ 
tions  from  the  enemy  in  Spain  had  been 
conhned  to  Germans,  but  within  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  the  privations  to 
which  they  were  exposed  bad  induced 
many  Frenchmen  to  come  over.  These 
men  could  not  be  incorporated  with 
our  foreign  coras  ;  and  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  useml  and  military  service  from 
them,  it  was  determined  to  form  them 
into  small  troops  or  companies,  as 
the  nature  of  their  services  might  be, 
rather  than  embody  them  altogether 
into  one  mass  of  force.  Each  indivi¬ 
dual  was  placed  in  the  same  rank 
which  he  had  held  in  the  French  army. 

The  next  head  was  the  royal  mili- 
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tary  college,  in  the  expence  of  which 
then  was  an  increase  of  18,200/. ;  but 
a  balance  of  8,800/.  left  last  year, 
would  reduce  this  item  to  9,400/.  in¬ 
cluding  2,800/.  in  the  civil  depart¬ 
ment,  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a 
house  at  Famham,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  establishment  at  Sandhurst, 
and  also  including  the  expence  of  two 
new  companies  of  cadets. 

Under  the  next  Lead,  the  Royal  Mi¬ 
litary  Asylum,  there  was  a  small  in¬ 
crease.  In  the  allowances  to  retired 
chaplains,  &c.,  the  estimates  were 
nearly  the  same  ;  and  in  the  medicine 
and  hospital  expences,  there  was  a  di¬ 
minution  to  the  extent  of  2,500/. 

The  following  head  was  the  Com¬ 
passionate  List,  under  which  there  was 
an  increase  of  4,700/.,  in  consequence 
of  there  being  a  greater  number  of 
claimants  upon  the  fund,  whose  me¬ 
rits  demanded  compliance  with  their 
applications. 

Under  the  next  head,  the  Irish  Bar¬ 
rack  Department,  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  9,500/.,  occasioned  by  the 
transfer  of  an  item  which  had  been 
placed  under  another  head,  and  by  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  necessaries  for  the 
troops. — The  commissariat  department 
of  Ireland  exceeded  the  last  yearns  es¬ 
timate  by  28,000/.,  in  consequence  of 
the  increase  of  forage  money  for  the 
cavalry,  and  the  delivery  of  great 
coats  and  15,000  pair  of  shoes  to  the 
men. — The  last  head  was  that  of  su¬ 
perannuations  ;  and  here  there  was  a 
diminution  of  541/.,  from  tbe  death 
of  the  late  Mr  Lewis,  although  the 
retirement  of  Colonel  Paterson  from 
office,  with  a  jKnsion,  had  added  to 
the  charge.  The  general  view,  as 
he  had  already  stated,  would  give  an 
increased  expence  of  399,000A,  but 
a  deduction  of  18,000/.  from  this 
would  leave  the  correct  total  amount, 
381,000/. 

With  respect  to  our  force,  it  was 
satisfactory  to  state,  that  the  differ- 
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ence  between  the  effective  strength  it 
the  end  of  l8ll,  and  the  end  of  181  ff* 
was  very  favourable,  notwithstanding 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  in  sehich  our  armies  were  enga¬ 
ged,  notwithstanding  the  casualties  of 
loag,  active,  and  harassing  campaigns, 
inarches,  disease,  and  losses  in  battle. 
Surmounting  all  these  obstacles,  we 
had  an  actuu  increase  of  10,800  effec¬ 
tive  men.  Of  these  a  considerable 
number,  indeed,  were  of  the  foreign 
corps  ;  but  in  British  alone  there  was 
a  clear  augmentation  of  2,000  men, 
besides  400  Spaniards,  who  had  been 
incorporated  with  them  in  the  penin¬ 
sula. 

The  Secretary  at  War  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  notice  the  success  which  had 
attended  the  recruiting  service  within 
the  last  year,  and  which,  he  contended, 
had  not  arisen  from  commercial  dis¬ 
tress,  but  was  general  throughout  the 
country.  One  cause  to  which  he  at¬ 
tributed  it,  was  a  change  in  the  re¬ 
cruiting  system,  by  employing  officers 
well  calculated  for  the  senoce,  and 
giving  them  districts,  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  all  parties  therein,  though 
not  belonging  to  their  own  regiments, 
instead  of  employing  young  officers, 
who  accepted  the  task  rather  as  a 
leave  of  absence  than  as  a  service. 
The  experiment  had  first  been  tried 
in  the  Gloucester  district,  and  had 
since  been  extended  to  four  or  five 
other  districts,  in  all  of  which  still 
proving  productive  and  beneficial, 
the  system  would  now  be  general¬ 
ly  resorted  to.  The  continuance  of 
the  officer  in  the  district  depended 
on  his  success  ;  and  the  plan  would,  in 
the  first  instance,  have  the  good  effect 
of  disengaging  700  officers,  and  uni¬ 
ting  them  to  their  several  regiments. 
Another  of  the  improvements  was  to 
allow  a  larger  share  of  the  reward  to 
the  non-commissioned  officers,  upon 
whose  exertions  the  success  in  recruit¬ 
ing  must  in  a  great  measure  depend. 


however  active  and  diligent  their  su¬ 
perior  officers  might  be.— The  num¬ 
ber  of  recruits  raised  last  year  was 
14,482,  by  ordinary  recruiting.  This 
was  a  great  increase  ;  in  the  preceding 
years  it  had  been  rising  from  9  and  10, 
to  11  and  12,000.  The  volunteers 
from  the  militia  were  nearly  equal  to 
the  full  number  allowed,  namely, 
9,900,  making  a  totid  to  the  army  of 
24,835.  The  place  of  the  volunteers 
from  the  militia  was  filled  up  by  beat 
of  drum,  and  therefore  the  total  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  army  might  be 
said  to  have  been  gained  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  recruiting  service.  This 
was  a  satisfactory  reflection,  and  it 
most  afford  to  the  House  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  see  the  ardour  and  spirit  of 
the  people  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
demands  upon  their  services. 

It  might  be  necessary,  the  Secre¬ 
ts^  at  War  continued,  to  explain  the 
difference  which  existed  between  the 
number  of  casualties  accounted  for, 
and  those  which  really  had  happen¬ 
ed.  In  the  account  of  the  casualties 
which  had  been  given,  all  those 
which  had  happened  on  foreign  sta¬ 
tions  were  included.  Some  persons 
who  knew  that  the  case  was  so,  had 
expressed  their  surprise  at  the  small 
amount  of  the  casualties  stated  in  the 
returns.  The  return  which  had  been 
called  for  by  the  House,  was  that  of 
the  casualties  fur  1812,  which  neces¬ 
sarily  did  not  include  those  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  latter  months 
of  1811  ;  so  that  those  persons  who 
had  professed  to  feel  so  much  asto¬ 
nishment  at  the  smallness  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  probably  thought  that  the  latter 
months  of  the  year  1811  were  indu- 
ded  in  the  return.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  number  of  men  added  to  the  army 
during  1812,  amounted  to  87,762,  in¬ 
cluding  those  raised  by  regular  re¬ 
cruiting — by  recruiting  from  the  mi¬ 
litia,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
casualties  of  1812  amounted  altoge- 
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tlker  to  29>562,  of  which  number 
26>775  w«^re  accounted  for  in  the  re> 
turn.  This  Left  2y7ti7  unaccounted 
for.  ,  In  order  to  explain  why  there 
was  such  a  number  unaccounted  for, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  state,  that 
when  a  regiment  was  sent  abroad,  the 
commanding  oilicer  was  accountable 
for  all  the  men.  But  when  on  ter* 
rice,  all  those  mea  who  were  so 
wounded  or  disabled,  as  to  be  ren* 
dered  unfit  for  service,  were  sent  home 
in  detachments.  Those  so  sent  home 
were  struck  off  the  list  of  effective 
men  abroad,  and  not  being  taken  on 
the  effective  list  at  home,  (although 
ultimately  accounted  for  by  their 
commanding  officers,)  there  was  a 
perpetual  balance  of  men,  who  were 
included  in  the  lists  of  effective  men 
neither  at  home  or  abroad,  and  this 
batance  would  make  up  the  differ* 
cnce  between  the  number  account* 
cd  for  in  the  return  of  casualties,  and 
the  number  which  was  actually  defi¬ 
cient.  Such  was  the  real  cause  of  a 
difference  which  appeared  at  first 
light  so  extraordinary. 

The  Secretary  at  War  concluded 
by  moving  a  resolution,  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  a 
turn  not  exceeding  3,637,501/.  be 
granted  to  his  majesty  to  complete 
the  sum  required  for  defraying  the 
charge  of  the  land-forces  at  home  and 
abroad,  from  December  25,  1812,  to 
December  24, 1813.”  This  motion, 
after  some  discussion  of  little  interest, 
was  agreed  to. 

On  the  31st  March,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  and  after  explaining 
the  terms  of  the  loan  which  had  re¬ 
cently  been  contracted,  proceeded  to 
enumerate  the  taxes  which  would  be 
necessary  to  make  that  provision  for 
the  sinking  fund,  which  was  involved 
m  the  bill  in  progress  through  the 
House.  In  addition  to  the  870,0001. 
which,  in  the  developement  of  bis  fi¬ 


nancial  plan,  he  had  shown  to  be  ne« 
cetsary  to  supply  the  drain  on  the 
sinking  fund,  it  would  be  recollect¬ 
ed,  he  observed,  that,  in  providing 
the  suppUes  for  the  last  year,  there 
was  one  tax,~i>the  auction  duty,-* 
which  he  had  calculated  at  100^06(M., 
and  which  having  abandoned,  it  be* 
came  necessary  fw  him  to  supply  the 
consequent  deficiency  in  the  consoli¬ 
dated  fund.  The  total  sum  therefore 
which  it  became  requisite  to  raise  by 
permanent  taxes  was  nearly  a  millioa 
of  money,  viz.  670,000/.  to  be  applied 
to  the  sinking  fund,  aad  100,000/L 
being  the  deficiency  occasioned  by 
the  relinquishment  last  year  of 
auction  duty.  For  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  last-mentioned  sum,  i| 
was  bis  intention  to  propose  an  addi¬ 
tional  duty  on  tobacco  equal  to  that 
imposed  on  it  last  year,  which  duty 
he  would  estimate  at  100,0  <)/■  al¬ 
though  probably  it  would  produce 
mure.  He  was  not  aware  that  this 
new  tax  would  occasion  any  incon¬ 
venience  ;  or  at  least  he  was  persuaded 
that  it  would  cause  at  little  as  any  that 
could  be  devised.— With  regard  to  the 
greater  sum  of  870,000/  the  principal 
tax  which  be  meant  to  propose  to  meet 
it  was  aa  increase  of  the  custom  du¬ 
ties.  He  thought  this  would  be  in¬ 
finitely  preferaUe  to  any  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  assessed  taxes,  or  of  the 
stamp  duties,  which  had  lately  been 
so  much  iucreased.  As  the  most  con¬ 
venient  mode,  he  proposed  to  raise 
the  sum  of  8  or  900,000/.  by  a  gene¬ 
ral  increase  of  the  custom  duties  with 
certain  exceptions.  These  exceptions 
were  the  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  wine, 
raw  silk,  and  cotton  wooL  On  the 
other  articles  which  paid  custom  du¬ 
ties  he  proposed  an  increase  of  25 
per  cent.  No  such  general  augmen¬ 
tation  had  occurred  since  1804,  and 
only  one  partial  and  small  increase  in 
1805.  Under  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country  this  iucrease 
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would  be  comparativeljr  little  felt. 
For  the  country  had  until  recently 
been  so  nuch  excluded  from  foreign 
trade,  that  all  foreign  articles  had 
come  to  our  markets,  what  with  the 
difEculty  of  transmission,  the  charge 
of  freigW,  dec.  under  an  augmenta* 
tion  of  expence,  greatly  exceeding  the 
proposed  rate  of  duty.  Many  circum¬ 
stances  had,  however,  recently  com¬ 
bined  to  render  those  articles  at  the 
present  moment  cheaper  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  even  with  the  increased  tax, 
than  they  were  last  year  without  it. 
He  would  estimate  tlie  amount  of  the 
increase  of  the  custom  duties  at  from 
850/.  to  900^000/.— In  addition  to 
this,  however,  he  meant  to  propose  a 
alight  aug^mentation  of  the  excise  du¬ 
ties  in  a  particular  branch.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  this  should  take  place  on 
French  wines,  an  article  of  mere  luxury, 
entirely  coii6ned  to  the  higher  orders, 
and  if  checked  in  the  importation,  or 
wholly  shut  out,  he  should  consider 
the  exclusion  to  be  a  national  advan¬ 
tage  .  On  French  wines  he  proposed 
to  lay  an  additional  excise  duty  of  ISdL 
a  bottle,  which  would  be  about  18</.  to 
the  consumer ;  a  tax  that  could  not  be 
considered  very  burdensome  to  the 
country.  The  produce  he  estimated 
at  30,000/  no  very  great  sum,  and 
one  indeed  which  it  would  hardly  be 
worth  while  so  t*  raise,  were  not  the 
subject  itself  one  so  proper  for  taxa- 
lion,  that  even  were  the  import  likely 
to  produce  less,  or  were  the  eousump. 
tion  to  be  to  diminished  as  to  impair 
the  existing  produce  of  the  duty  upon 
it,  he  should  still  feel  it  to  be  incum¬ 
bent  upon  him  to  make  hit  present 
proposition.— -The  estimated  produce, 
therefore,  of  the  permanent  taxes 
would  be  ('50,000/.-— from  the  general 
increase  in  the  consolidated  duties  of 
customs, — 100,000/.  from  the  dutv  on 
tobacco, — and  30,000/.  from  the  duty 
on  French  wines,  making  in  the  whole 
a  sum  somewhat  short  of  a  million, 


to  answer  two  objects,— the  support  of 
the  sinking  fund,  and  to  make  good 
the  defalcation  caused  by  the  abandon¬ 
ment  last  year  of  the  auction  duty.— 
Although  he  had  thought  proper  thus 
to  propose  a  substitute  for  the  auction 
duty,  he  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  h. 
He  did  not  think  it  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  take  it  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  to  the  immediate  supply ; 
but  he  reserved  to  himself  the  liberty 
of  proposing  means  to  prevent  fraud, 
and  to  reguute  the  duty,  if  he  should 
find  it  necessaryso  to  do.— Those  which 
he  had  mentioned  were  permanent 
taxes.  He  should  next  propose  to  lay 
some  further  taxes  under  tne  head  of 
war  taxes,  for  the  general  purpose  of 
assisting  the  supplies  for  the  year,  and 
for  the  particular  object  of  providing 
for  the  one  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  or 
exchequer  bills  outstanding  on  the  5th 
January  of  each  year,  to  be  granted 
to  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt.  These  war-taxes 
he  wished  to  class  under  the  head  of 
imports  and  exports.  The  first  that 
he  should  propose  would  be  a  general 
increase  of  duty  on  the  importation  of 
all  goods  and  merchandise  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  French  empire,  and  of 
all  the  countries  dependent  on  France. 
It  was  true,  that  trade  licences  to  France 
and  her  dependencies  were  not  now 
granted  by  government,  but  it  was 
^vious  that  circumstances  might  ren¬ 
der  it  politic  to  renew  them  ;  and  we 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  retaliate  on 
the  enemy  all  the  oppression  in  which 
he  had  persevered  against  our  com¬ 
merce.  It  was  proposed  to  double  the 
war-dut^  on  such  articles.  Those 
war-duties  were  at  present  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  consolidated  duties. 
He  proposed  to  add  to  them  the 
amount  of  the  other  two-thirds,  thus 
making  the  whole  of  the  duties  in 
war  double  the  duties  in  peace  on 
French  goods.  It  was  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  estimate  the  probable  produce 
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of  this  incmse.  It  would  vary  with  meat  had  declared  their  principal  ports 
the  state  of  our  intercourse  with  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  extend- 
France.  If  he  took  the  average  of  ing  from  Rhode  Island  southward  { 
the  last  three  years,  he  would  say  that  thus  endeavouring  to  deprive  oar  nuu 
it  might  amount  to  200,000/. — Some  nufacturers  of  that  important  raw  ma* 
articKs  were  wholly  prohibited  ;  of  teriaL  He  had  every  reason  to  believe, 
others  the  difficulty  of  importation  that  if  proper  encouragement  were 
was  great ;  but  by  taking  the  various  given  to  the  importation  of  cotton 
articin,  and  allowing  one  as  it  were  wool  from  our  own  colonies,  thl8StO|>- 
to  support  the  other,  he  was  confident  page  on  the  part  of  the  Americans 
the  produce  would  not  fall  short  of  would  be  wholly  innoxious  to  this 
that  which  he  had  just  stated.  With  country.  It  was  obvious,  hosrever, 
respect  to  the  exports,  the  trade  about  that  to  create  this  encouragement  it 
to  open  would  in  all  probability  be  would  be  necessary  to  secure  the  merw 
so  great,  that  no  material  inconve-  chant  bringing  cotton  wool  from  such 
nience  could,  in  his  opinion,  arise  from  a  distance  agunst  losing  by  hisispc- 
adding  a  halfpercent,  to  the  present  ex-  culation.  If  the  merchant  incurred 
port  duties.  In  peace,  such  a  proposi*  the  danger  of  having  the  sale  of  his 
tion  would  be  impolitic— not  so  at  the  cotton  injured  in  our  market  by  the 
present  moment.  He  calculated  that  it  American  cotton,  he  would  be  in  a 
might  produce  about  150,000/.  and  state  of  little  promise  and  great  un- 
on  this  branch  of  increased  revenue  he  certainty.  Unfortunately  such  an  oc- 
thought  he  might  confidently  rely.  currence  had  lately  taken  place  t— 
The  increas^  import  duties  would  when  the  American  government  im- 
be  on  goods  coming  from  all  coun-  posed  the  embargo  on  their  ports, 
tries  dependent  on  France^  It  would  which  occasioned  a  temporary  stop- 
give  him  g^at  pleasure  to  see  those  pagejof  the  importation  of  cotton-wool 
duties  lessened  by  the  diminution  of  from  the  United  States,  encourage- 
the  number  of  those  countries.  They  ment  was  given  by  government  ^in 
were  not  to  attach  to  the  exports  of  order  to  prevent  bjury  to  the  British 
any  countries  in  amity  with  nis  ma-  manufacturer)  to  the  importation  of 
jesty,  and  the  declaration  of  that  a-  large  quantities  from  our  own  colo- 
mity  would  immediately  cause  the  ces-  nies.  But  unluckily  they  came  too  late 
sation  of  those  duties.— The  only  other  — the  Americans  had  taken  off  their 
additional  duty  on  the  exports  which  embargo ;  and,  unprotected  by  such  a 
be  meant  to  propose,  was  a  duty  of  a  countervailing  duty  as  that  which  he 
penny  a  pound  on  the  exportation  of  was  about  to  propose,  the  British 
foreign  hides,  which  would  operate  merchant  sustained  very  considerable 
very  advantageously  on  our  leather  loss.  It  was  to  prevent  the  occur- 
manufactures  m  foreign  markets,  and  rence  of  similar  events  that  he  was 
it  would  have  been  proper  perhaps  induced  to  make  his  projwsition. 
that  ere  now  this  measure  should  have  The  object  which  he  had  in  view  was 
been  adopted,  as  hides  might  be  con-  to  procure  the  fine  article  from  the 
sidered  as  in  some  measure  a  military  East  Indies,  by  affording,  a  sufficient 
store— The  only  remaining  article  of  encouragement  to  the  importers.  There 
proposed  taxation,  was  one  which  he  was  at  present  a  sufficient  quantity  on 
was  induced  to  adopt  on  political  as  hand  of  every  kind  (  and  it  was  the 
well  as  on  financial  principles— it  was  object  of  his  measure  (intended  to 
a  duty  on  importation  of  American  promote  the  importation  of  the  finer 
cotton  wool.  The  American  govern-  kind, )  to  prevent  the  ruin  which  would 
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fall  on  the  importer,  any  sudden 
competitioiu  W itk  this  tie  w,  he  pro. 
posed  to  lay  a  protecting  duly  of  three 
halfpence  per  pound  on  all  American 
cotton  imported  in  British  ships,  and 
n  duty  of  akpence  per  pound  on  all 
inch  cotton  imported  in  foreign  bot¬ 
toms. — ^The  whole  conaamption  of 
cotton  in  our  own  manufactures  was 
60  millions  of  pounds,  of  which  SO 
millions  came  foom  America  The 
deficiency,  even  if  more  srere  now  im* 
ported  from  America,  would  be  made 
op  by  that  imported  from  tbe  WeM 
Indies  and  Braail.— >Tbere  was  only 
one  obwction  to  this  ateaaiire,  which 
was,  that  it  would  raise  the  price  of 
die  raw  material  on  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  first  instance,  and  even- 
tually  on  the  consumer.  With  respect 
to  the  home  consumer,  he  thought, 
however,  that  it  could  be  haraly  felt, 
and  with  regand  to  the  ecport  trade, 
he  was  of  opinion  there  was  no  rea¬ 
son  to  apprehend  any  rivalry  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  America 
was  at  present  oat  cf  the  question. 
He  apprehended  that  no  foar  could  be 
entertMued  of  any  compctittoa  in 
France,  where  the  duty  on  cotton  now 
existing  was  five  shillings  per  pound, 
whereas  tbe  duty  in  oontemplatiosi 
here  would  oaly  amoant  to  nine-pence 
entirely,  which  threw  at  present  a  sort 
of  monopoly  of  this  article  into  our 
hands.  As  to  the  other  natiems  of 
the  contiamit,  some  of  whose  terrkn- 
ries  were  the  seat  of  war,  and  whose 
general  internal  inaecurity  was  adverse 
to  commercial  enterprise,  but  little 
could  be  apprehended  from  their  com¬ 
petition.  He  conceived,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
goverameat  should  have  the  means  of 
varying  this  measure  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  with  this  view  be  had 
it  in  contemplation  to  propose  that  a 
power  should  be  given  to  his  majesty 
in  council  to  suspend  or  reduce  any  of 
those  war-duties,  according  to  any 


circumstances  which  mig^t  arise  at 
this  important  crisis  to  nuike  it  expe¬ 
dient  so  to  do.— He  hoped  he  fod 
provided  for  the  charges  required  by 
the  public  service  in  the  lesst  objec¬ 
tionable  manner.  It  was  difficult  in 
these  cases  to  calculate  exactly,  bat 
he  thought  he  had  here  made  ample 
provision  for  all  leverKS,  as  the  taxes 
in  question  would,  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  trade,  produce  three  timet 
at  much  as  he  had  calculated.  Any 
surplus  in  the  present  case  would  go 
into  die  war-tBxes,  u  aid  of  tbe  othw 
resources  of  the  cousitty.— The  reso¬ 
lutions  arising  out  of  these  proposals 
were  carried  after  a  short  debate. 

On  the  11th  June,  the  Chaacellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland  laid 
before  the  House  his  plan  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  extraordinary  and  additional 
expenditure  of  this  year,  which  he 
stated  as  amounting  in  round  numbed 
to  600,0001.  **  He  was  aware,**  he 
said,  <*  that  it  was  the  ojnnionof  some 
gentleaien,  that  the  system  recently 
introduced  into  this  country,  mMt 
apply,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  Ire¬ 
land  {  and  that  reconrse  might  be  had 
to  the  sinking  fond.  Bsit,  however 
this  might  be  demanded,  by  the  bopc 
of  avoiding  fresh  burdens,  yet,  toe 
arguments  applied  to  tbe  state  of  this 
country  could  not  be  applied  to  lie- 
land  in  an  equal  extent.  It  had  been 
his  principal  object,  in  tbe  taxea  which 
he  had  already  the  honour  to  propose, 
several  of  which  had  met  with  the  ^>- 
probation  of  the  House  and  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  parliament,  to  press  aa  little  at 
possible  on  the  loarer  claaset  of  the 
community,  and  avoid  bearing  oa 
those  great  sourcesof  prosperity  which 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well 
being  of  a  rising  country.  To  pur- 
sae  a  different  pobey  in  a  cmantry 
deficient  in  resources,  and  possess¬ 
ing  no  great  capital,  would  be  the 
means  of  defeating  her  proiperity,  and 
rendering  ineffectual  thorn  burdens 
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whidi  were  imposed  oa  her.— He 
hid  alieady  stated,  that  the  charge 
for  the  loans  of  the  present  year  was 
595,859/.  He  would  now  proceed  to 
esplatn  the  means  by  which  it  was  in* 
tended  to  meet  this  charge.  He  had 
already  submitted  to  the  House  a  pro¬ 
position  for  the  further  increasing  the 
rate  of  the  custom-duties  in  Ireland  ; 
that  increase  was  25  per  cent,  which 
was  estimated  to  produce  17tS26l. 
The  increased  duty  of  12;.  9./.  per 
lOQ/fo.  on  tobacco,  was  estimated  at 
45,722/.  The  additional  duty  on  cof¬ 
fee,  ld/00/.  The  increase  of  one-third 
of  the  difference  betaken  the  British 
and  Irish  duties  on  foreign  wines, 
40,565/.  These,  with  one  or  two 
alterations  in  existing  taxes,  formed 
IB  aggr^ate  of  265,000/.  The  next 
duty  was  that  which  had  already  been 
sanctioned  by  the  House,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  3s.  per  barrel  on  malt ;  the 
produce  of  which  was  estimated  at 
115,000/.  The  next  duty  he  had  to 
notice,  was  one  to  which,  if  he  could 
judge  from  the  general  sentiments  of 
the  House,  be  could  expect  no  op¬ 
position  {  he  alluded  to  an  additional 
duty  iff  sixpence  on  each  gallon  of  spi- 
•rits.  It  had  been  justly  argued  that 
Ss.  having  been  imposed  on  each  barrel 
of  malt,  there  should  be  a  correspond¬ 
ing  duty  laid  on  spirits.  He  did  not 
think,  that  the  addition  of  sixpence 
per  gallon  could  materially  affect  the 
aatereats  of  the  distiller ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  felt  confident,  that  an  in¬ 
crease  of  duty  on  the  distilleries  was 
•  measure  which  parliament  ought  not, 
•ud  would  not,  in  the  present  posture 
of  affairs,  be  anxious  to  oppose.  The 
■mount  of  this  additional  duty  on 
spirits,  calculated  on  4',400,000  gal- 
-lons,  a  less  (quantity  than  was  ever 
known  to  have  been  distilled  4n  any 
one  year,  would  be  1 10,000/.— The 
next  duty  he  had  to  state  was  one  to 
which  parliament  had  already  acceded, 
^t  was  she  augmentation  of  the  as. 


aessed  taxes;  this  augmentation  was 
on  the  whole  of  their  amount  estimated 
at  25  per  cent.  It  did  not  however 
operate  generally  as  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent,  b^use  persons  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life,  and  who  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  unable  to  bear  it,  did  not  come 
within  its  scope  to  that  extent.  The 
principal  produce  was  expected  from 
the  nch  ;  taking,  therefore,  the  whole 
tax,  he  estimated  that  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  100,000/.  The  alteration  in  the 
postage  duties,  which  had  been  agreed 
to  by  the  legislature,  he  calculated  to 
produce  15,000/.  and  a  regulation  of 
the  excise  duty  on  leather  would  take 
place,  which  was  estimated  at  only 
5,000/.  The  whole  amount  of  these 
duties  would  be  610,000,  being  15,000 
naore  than  the  charges  created  by  the 
loans.” 

After  having  thus  stated  the  vari¬ 
ous  sources  of  taxation,  by  means  of 
which  the  Irish  government  proposed 
to  meet  the  additional  expenditure, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
Ireland  made  some  interesting  remarks 
on  the  state  of  that  country,  with 
which  we  shall  close  the  present 
chapter. 

**  The  general  amelioration  of  the 
country,”  he  observed,  ”  was  evident 
from  the  state  of  the  exchange  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  sum  an¬ 
nually  transmitted  to  absentees,  was 
now  much  improved.  The  rate  of 
exchange  was 'formerly  as  high  as  17 ; 
but  in  the  present  year  it  fell  to  five 
and  one-half.  Many  objections  had 
been  made  in  fortner  years,  when  the 
Irish  budget  was  brought  forward; 
one  of  these  was  the. high  charge  on 
the  collection  and  management  of  the 
revenue.  He  was  happy  to  announce, 
that  a  very  great  improvement  had 
taken  place  in  that  respect.”  He  then 
entered  into  a  statement  to  shew  the 
saving  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
coUectioD  of  the  revenue  since  1811 ; 
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from  which  it  appeared,  that  the  gross 
revenue  was  now  collected  five  per 
cent,  under  the  rate  of  that  year ;  and 
the  net  revenue  eight  per  cent.  In 
the  post-office  department  in  particu¬ 
lar,  the  revenue  was  now  collected  at 
a  much  more  moderate  rate,  and  with 
much  greater  ease,  than  formerly  ;  the 
rate  at  which  the  net  revenue  of  that 
department  had  been  collected,  being 
20  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year. 

He  then  observed,  **  that  Ireland 
could  not  bear,  in  addition  to  the 
taxation  already  imposed  upon  her, 
those  heavy  direct  taxes  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  some  gentlemen,  with¬ 
out  trenching  on  those  resources 
which  were  the  foundation  of  her 
prosperity.  He  was  favourable  to  an 
union  of  the  financial  departments  of 
the  two  countries,  from  which  he  con¬ 
ceived  most  beneficial  results  would 
be  derived.  He  was  aware  that  a 
more  efficient  controul  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  would  be  one  of  the  first  conse¬ 
quences  ;  and  this  would  be  followed 
by  a  diminution  of  expenditure.  He 
went,  however,  no  farther  than  to  de¬ 
sire  to  unite  the  treasuries,  and  to 
consolidate  the  debts.  For  if  gentle¬ 
men  supposed  that  Ireland  would  af¬ 
ford  a  contribution  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  as  England,  even  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  her  growing  means  and  in¬ 
creasing  population  might  induce  them 
to  reckon  on,  they  would  find  them¬ 
selves  greatly  mistaken  indeed  ;  even 
those  who  calculated  on  a  great  in¬ 
crease  of  general  receipt  by  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  those  taxes  which  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  paid,  were  deceiving  the  country 
and  themselves;  Ireland  now  paid 
taxes  on  her  consumption,  from  which 
great  Britain  was  exempted — the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  of  that  consumption  were 
of  British  manufacture,  and  of  British 
produce, — and  besides  those  articles 
which  were  charged  with  heavier  im¬ 
posts,  Ireland  paid  nearly  SOOfiOOi. 


per  annum,  on  the  importation  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  most  of  them  of  prime  necessi. 
ty,  none  of  which  were  liable  to  ai^ 
internal  duty  in  Great  Britain.  It 
would  scarcely  be  contended  by  the 
warmest  advocate  for  what  was  called 
rigorous  taxation,  that  if  the  financial 
system  of  the  two  countries  were  to 
be  in  other  respects  assimilated,  the 
Irish  people  were  still  to  be  subjected 
to  duties  such  as  these ;  to  preserve 
them,  as  protecting  duties,  would  be 
in  his  mind  the  most  puerile  policy ; 
since  it  must  have  the  effect  of  com¬ 
pelling  every  consumer  in  Ireland  to 
pay  more  than  the  article  of  his  con¬ 
sumption  was  worth,  or  than  he  ought 
to  pay  for  it. 

“  Here  then  there  would  be  a  loss  of 
300,000/.  per  annum  in  our  customs, 
which  the  new  system  of  finance  must 
supply.  But  there  was  much  more. 
The  property-tax  payable  on  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Irish  debt  received  in  this 
country  would  surely  be  considered 
applicable  to  the  Irish  supply,  and 
ought  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of 
that  country,  which  provided  with 
much  difficulty  for  its  charge.  The 
same  result  would  arise  respecting  the 
property  of  Irish  absentees ;  at  least 
in  equity  he  was  sure  it  ought,  and 
the  deduction  on  these  two  last-men¬ 
tioned  grounds  be  at  least  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  general  resources  of  the 
empire.  On  this  he  only  estimated  the 
remittances  to  absentees  at  two  mil¬ 
lions,  which  was  the  amount  presumed 
in  the  year  1804,  when  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  enquired 
into  the  state  of  the  exchanges  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland— At  the 
same  time  he  had  little  doubt  that  the 
proportion  of  absentees  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased — the  number  who  had  follow¬ 
ed  the  seat  of  legislation  and  of  go¬ 
vernment  was  necessarily  great,  and  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that  many  who  had 
not  the  same  excuse  daily  added  to 
those,  who  drew  the  sole  resources  of 
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their  support  from  the  country  which 
they 'had  deserted.  The  two  heads 
which  he  adverted  to  would  altomther 
diminish  the  supjply  of  Great  Britain 
by  the  amount  oi  half  a  million,  while 
t^  duties  on  articles  of  consumption 
imported  into  Ireland,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  hearth  and  other  duties, 
which  he  was  prepared  to  contend  we 
could  not,  if  we  introduced,  or  rather 
attempted  to  introduce,  the  taxes  paid 
in  Gteat  Britain,  any  longer  retain, 
would  shew  that  one  million  per  an¬ 
num  of  this  expected  revenue  which 
was  to  flow  into  the  imperial  treasury, 
was  not  in  fact  any  addition  or  increase 
to  the  general  resources  of  the  state. 

**  He  wished  to  apply  these  illustra¬ 
tions  not  against  any  measure  which 
others  might  recommend,  nor  wishing 
to  conceal  from  himself  nor  from  the 
House  the  efforts  he  should  in  future 
▼ears  be  called  upon  to  make.  But 
M  advised  the  sanguine  calculators  of 
increased  revenue,  who,  be  it  observed, 
were  not  those  persons  best  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  means  or  circumstances  of 
Ireland,  to  pause  before  they  jumped 
to  their  conclusion,  and  to  bear  in  re¬ 
collection,  that  all  that  might  be  add¬ 
ed  to  a  financial  statement  was  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  added  to  the  revenue  of  Ire¬ 
land,  or  to  the  general  receipt  and  in¬ 
come  of  the  empire.  With  respect  to 
the  contribution  of  Ireland  of  sixteen 
millions  and  a  half,  he,  who  had  to  pro¬ 
pose  measures  to  parliament  to  provide 
for  it,  could  not  but  contemplate  with 
apprehension  such  an  increase ;  but, 
aware,  as  he  must  be,  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  it  imposed  upon  himself, 
amd  not  disguising  from  the  committee 
what  the  pressure  of  it  must  ultimate¬ 
ly  be,  it  would  still  be  unfair  to  draw 
any  comparison  from  the  last  and  the 
present  year  of  extended  military  ope¬ 
rations  and  increased  expenditure  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  which  had  oc¬ 
casioned  to  us  so  heavy  a  charge.  He 
would  not  advert  to  what  that  calcu¬ 


lation  at  the  time  of  the  union  might 
have  been  ;  the  political  circumstances 
which  had  since  occurred  could  not 
then  have  been  contemplated  by  any 
statesman  ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that 
unless  the  circumstances  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  exceedingly  altered,  unleu 
there  was  a  diminution  of  our  expen¬ 
diture,  it  was  impossible  for  Ireland 
to  eo  on  at  this  rate  of  contribution. 
Paniament  ought  not  to  deceive  itself, 
at  least  he  would  not  lend  himself  to 
the  deceptitm.  Did  any  man  suppose 
that  a  country,  the  annual  revenue  of 
which  was  only  five  millions,  could  go 
on  raising  16  Bullions  per  annum  i  Ire¬ 
land  must  borrow  to  pay  this  contri¬ 
bution,  and  he  who  hoped  that  she 
could  supply  the  rest  with  war-taxes, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  or  by  supplies  rai¬ 
sed  to  any  great  extent  within  the  year, 
must  be  ignorant  indeed  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country  for  which  he 
was  undertaking  to  legislate.  He  at 
least  would,  until  every  other  means 
of  supply  were  exhausted,  warn  par¬ 
liament  against  what,  even  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  point  of  view,  would  be  deemed  fa¬ 
tal  to  the  growing  wealth,  and  to  that 
which  could  not  grow  without  wealth, 
the  future  productive  revenue  of  the 
country— and  he  spoke  of  a  country, 
of  the  state  of  which,  limited  as  his  of¬ 
ficial  experience  had  been,  he  was  yet 
not  uninformed.  The  exertions  of  Ire¬ 
land  had  been  great.— Great  Britain 
was  to  raise  in  the  present  year  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  by  new  taxes 
—Ireland  was  called  upon  to  provide 
more  than  half  that  sum  by  new  duties 
—Ireland,  a  country  bearing  no  com¬ 
parison  in  point  of  natural  or  improved 
resources.  In  the  year  1786,  when  Mr 
Pitt  proposed  new  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  900,000/.  per  annum,  it  was  deem¬ 
ed  after  the  duration  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  contest,  and  the  exhaustation  of 
the  national  means,  the  greatest  ef¬ 
fort  which  any  country  had  ever  made 
to  redeem  the  public  difficulties.  Yet 
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is  leM  than  SO  Tears,'  after  a  war  of 
more  protracted  length,  of  at  least  un> 
dimiinshed  sacrifice,  and  increased  ex. 
pence,  Ireland,  the  whole  of  whose  an¬ 
nual  income  at  that  time  did  not  ex> 
ceed  the  duties  that  the  British  parlia- 
aneat  then  imposed,  has  undertaken  to 
provide  six  hwdred  thousand  pounds, 
being  in  the  last  two  years  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  fi«sh  taxes,  more  than  her 
whole  iacome  amounted  to  at  the  time 
that  the  commercial  propositions  were 
discussed.  Let  me  not  then  be  told 
that  Ireland  withholds  herself  in  this 
instance,  or  that  those  who  are  re- 
sponsihfe  as  her  ministers  endeavour 
to  obtain  for  her  a  partial  remission, 
winch  England  has  not  received.  We 
are  making  fair,  and  great,  and  ^ne- 
rous  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Great 
Britain,  a  cause  in  the  support  of 
which  we  are  not  only  plraged  by 
compact,  but  which  our  country  is,  I 
adnut,  bound  to  combat  for  by  every 
principle  of  mutual  interest  and  of 
common  safety.  If  that  pait  of  the 


united  kingdom  is  not  called  upon  to 
struggle  beyond  her  strength,  if  her 
means  are  not  outrun,  trust  me  she 
will  yet  prove  to  the  empire  a  source 
of  supply  and  of  succour,  such  as  the 
most  sanguine  mind  has  not  pcthaps 
contemplated.  Do  not  attempt  to  an* 
ticipate  too  rashly  her  growing  pow¬ 
ers  ;  if  you  anticipate  you  cru^  them. 
I  wish  my  right  non.  friends  may  fed 
with  me.  Whether  I  or  another  may 
next  year  fill  that  situation  which  now 
I  have  the  honour  to  hold,  I  know  not ; 
but  the  legislature  will,  I  hope,  act 
upon  the  same  principles  ;  and  I  am 
confident  that  Great  Britain  will  yet 
find  in  our  increasing  population,  in 
the  improved  fertility  of  our  soil,  in 
our  extended  industry  and  augmented 
means,  that  Ireland  will,  in  pomt  of 
contribution,  be  enabled  to  make  not 
less  exertions  than  in  other  respects 
she  has  already  done,  or  than  the  em¬ 
pire  already  owes  to  the  loyalty,  the 
hardihood,  and  the  valour  (m  her  peo¬ 
ple.” 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  Princess  Walesw^Her  Letter  to  the  Prince,  Regent.-^Proceedsn§s  </ 
Parliament  on  this  Sufyect, 


Ths  aafortuntte  differrnces  which 
h«d  for  tome  years  auksiated  betwixt 
the  Prince  and  Princeti  of  Wain  had 
ceased  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
public,  until,  on  the  14th  of  January 
to  this  jear,  her  Royal  Highneu 
was  advised  to  address  a  letter  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  which  speedily 
found  its  way  into  the  public  prints. 
The  letter  was,  by  cammaod  ef  her 
Royal  Highness,  transmitted  by  i.ady 
Charlotte  Campbell  to  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  the  ^rl  of  Liverpool,  with 
a  lequest  that  it  might  be  lud  before 
the  ^  nee  Regent.  It  was  returned 
the  next  day  by  the  Earl  of  Liver¬ 
pool  to  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell, 
with  an  intimation,  that  as  all  corre¬ 
spondence  had  ceased  for  some  years,  it 
was  his  Knyal  Highness’s  detennina- 
tioa  not  to  renew  it.  The  letter  was 
again  sent  by  the  Princess,  with  an  in- 
timatioB  that  itoontained  matter  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  state ;  but  was  once 
aoore  returned  unopened  Some  fur¬ 
ther  correspondence  took  place  on  the 
subject,  which  it  is  of  no  importance 
to  recapitulate. 

The  persons  who  had  advised  the 
Princess  to  this  measure  determined  on 
another  and  more  decided  etep^the 


publication  of  this  letter;  hi  which 
her  Royal  Highness  stated,  that  it 
was  with  great  rehictanoe  she  obtru¬ 
ded  upon  the  Regent  to  solicit  his  at¬ 
tention  ^  to  matters  which  might  at 
first  appear  rather  of  a  personal  than 
a  public  nature.  That  if  she  could 
think  them  so— if  they  related  merely 
to  herself— she  should  abstain  from 
proceedings  which  might  give  uneasi¬ 
ness,  or  interrupt  the  more  weigh¬ 
ty  occupations  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness.  Stie  should  continue,  in  silence 
and  retirement,  to  lead  the  life  whkk 
had  been  prescribed  to  her,  and  con¬ 
sole  herself  for  the  loss  of  that  society, 
and  those  domestic  comforts  to  whm 
she  had  so  long  been  a  stranger,  by 
the  reflection,  that  it  bad  been  deemed 
proper  she  should  be  afflicted  without 
any  fault  of  her  own.  But  there  were 
considerations,  she  observed,  of  a  high- 
■cr  nature  than  any  regard  to  her  own 
happiness,  which  renOTred  this  addrecs 
a  duty  to  herself  and  to  her  daughter, 
as  wal  as  to  her  husband  and  the 
people  committed  to  his  care— There 
was  a  point  beyond  which  a  guiltless 
woman  could  not  with  safety  carry 
her  forbearance  If  her  honour  is  in¬ 
vaded,  the  defence  of  her  reputation  is 
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DO  loDger  a  matter  of  choice  ;  and  it 
aignifiet  not  whether  the  attack  be 
nudeopenljy  manfully,  and  directly, 
or  by  secret  insinuation,  and  by  hold¬ 
ing  such  conduct  towards  her  as  coun¬ 
tenances  all  the  suspicions  that  malice 
can  suggest.  If  these  ought  to  be  the 
feelings  of  every  woman  in  England 
who  is  conscious  she  deserves  no  re¬ 
proach,  his  Royal  Highness  had  too 
sound  a  judgment,  and  too  nice  a 
sense  of  honour,  not  to  perceive  how 
much  more  justly  they  belonged  to 
the  mother  of  his  daughter— the  mo¬ 
ther  of  her  who  is  destined  to  reign 
over  the  British  empire.  That  du¬ 
ring  the  continuance  of  the  restrictions 
upon  his  royal  authority,  she  purpose¬ 
ly  refrained  from  making  any  repre¬ 
sentations  which  might  then  augment 
the  painful  difficulties  of  his  Royal 
Highness's  exalted  station.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  restrictions  she  still 
was  inclined  to  delay  taking  this  step, 
in  the  hope  that  she  might  owe  the 
redress  the  sought  to  his  gracious  and 
unsolicited  condescension.  She  had 
waited  in  the  fond  indulgence  of  this 
expectation,  until  to  her  inexpressible 
mortification,  the  found  that  her  un¬ 
willingness  to  complain  had  only  pro¬ 
duced  fresh  grounds  of  complaint ; 
and  she  was  at  length  compelled  either 
to  abandon  all  regard  lor  the  two 
dearest  objects  wmch  the  possessed 
on  esrth,  her  own  honour,  and  her 
beloved  child,  or  to  throw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  his  Royal  Highness  as  the 
natural  protector  of  both.  That  the 
separation  which  every  succeeding 
month  was  making  wider,  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  and  the  daughter,  was  equally  in¬ 
jurious  to  both.  To  see  herself  cut 
off  from  one  of  the  very  few  domestic 
cf^yments  left  her— certadnly  the  on¬ 
ly  one  on  which  she  set  any  value, 
tne  society  of  her  child— involved  her 
in  such  miseryas  she  well  knew  his  Roy¬ 
al  Highness  could  never  inflict  upon 
her  if  Im  were  aware  of  its  bitterness. 

11 


Their  intercourse  had  been  gradually 
diminished.  A  single  interview,  week¬ 
ly,  seemed  sufficiently  hard  allowance 
for  a  mother's  affections.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  was  reduced  to  a  meeting  once 
a  fortnight ;  and  she  had  recently 
learned  that  even  this  most  rigorous 
interdiction  was  to  be  still  more  ri¬ 
gorously  enforced. — But  while  she  did 
not  venture  to  intrude  her  feelings  as 
a  mother  upon  his  Royal  Highness's 
notice,  she  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  in  the  eyes  of  an  observing  and 
jealous  world,  this  separation  of  a 
daughter  from  her  mother  would  only 
admit  of  one  construction— a  construc¬ 
tion  fatal  to  the  mother's  reputation. 
That  there  was  no  less  inconsistency 
than  injustice  in  this  treatment.  That 
he  who  dared  advise  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  to  overlook  the  evidence  of  her  in¬ 
nocence,  and  disregard  the  sentence  of 
complete  acquittal  which  it  produced, 
or  was  wicked  and  base  enough  still 
to  whisper  suspicions,  betrayed  his 
duty  to  his  Royal  Highness,  to  his 
daughter,  and  to  his  people,  if  he 
counselled  him  to  permit  a  day  to 
pass  without  a  further  investigation 
of  her  conduct.  That  no  su^  ca¬ 
lumniator  would  venture  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  measure  which  must  speedily 
end  in  his  utter  confusion.  Thus, 
without  the  shadow  of  a  charge  a- 
gainst  her— without  even  an  accuser 
—after  an  enquiry  that  led  to  her  am¬ 
ple  vindication— she  was  yet  treated 
as  if  she  were  still  more  culpable  than 
the  peijuries  of  her  suborned  traducers 
represented  her,  and  held  up  to  the 
world  as  a  mother  who  might  not  en- 
the  society  of  her  only  child.— 
'Inat  the  serious,  the  irreparable  in¬ 
jury  which  her  daughter  sustained 
from  the  plan  thus  pursued,  had  done 
more  in  overcoming  her  reluctance  to 
intrude  upon  his  Royal  Highness,  than 
any  sufferings  of  her  own  could  ac- 
comfdish. — The  powers  with  which 
the  constitution  vests  his  Royal  High- 
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ness  in  the  re^Ution  of  the  royal  fa> 
milyy  were  aomitted  to  be  ample  and 
unquestionable.  Her  appeal  was  made 
to  ms  excellent  sense  and  liberality  of 
mind  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers  : 
and  she  willingly  hoped  that  his  pa> 
temal  feelings  would  lead  him  to  ex¬ 
cuse  her  anxiety  in  representing  the 
unhappy  consequences  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  must  entail  upon  her  belo¬ 
ved  child. — ‘That  the  character  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  would  be  injured 
by  the  perpetual  violence  offered  to 
her  strongest  affections — by  the  stu¬ 
died  care  taken  to  estrange  her  from 
the  society  of  her  mother,  and  even 
to  interrupt  all  communication  be¬ 
tween  them.  That  all  attempts  to  a- 
bate  her  attachment  by  forcibly  se¬ 
parating  the  parent  and  child,  if  they 
succeeded,  must  injure  her  child’s  prin¬ 
ciples — if  they  failed,  must  destroy  her 
happiness. — The  plan  also  of  exclu- 
'  ding  her  daughter  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  world,  appeared  to  her  hum¬ 
ble  judgment  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
She  who  is  destined  to  be  the  sove¬ 
reign  of  this  great  country  enjoyed 
none  of  those  advantages  of  society 
which  are  deemed  necessary  for  im¬ 
parting  a  knowledge  of  mankind  to 
persons  who  have  infinitely  less  occa¬ 
sion  to  learn  that  important  lesson  : 
and  it  might  so  happen,  that  she  should 
be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  government,  with  an  experience  of 
the  world  more  confined  than  that  of 
the  most  private  individual.  To  the 
extraordinary  talents  with  which  she 
is  blessed,  and  which  accompany  a 
disposition  singularly  amiable,  frank, 
and  decided,  much  might  be  trusted  ; 
but  beyond  a  certain  point  the  great¬ 
est  natural  endowments  cannot  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  disadvantages  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  situation.  Those  who 
advised  his  Royal  Highness  to  delay  so 
long  the  period  of  her  daughter’s 
commencing  her  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  for  that  purpose  to  make 


Windsor  her  residence,  appeared  not 
to  have  regarded  the  interruptions  to 
her  education  which  this  arrangement 
occasioned,  both  by  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  the  attendance  of  pro¬ 
per  teachers,  and  the  time  unavoidably 
consumed  in  the  frequent  journies  to 
town  which  she  must  make,  unless  she 
were  secluded  from  all  intercourse,  even 
with  his  Royal  Highnessand  the  rest  of 
the  royal  family. — That  his  daughter 
had  never  yet  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
confirmation,  although  above  a  year 
beyond  the  age  at  which  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  royal  family  have  par¬ 
taken  of  that  solemnity.— -Her  Royal 
Highness  concluded  by  expressing  the 
extreme  reluctance  with  which  she 
had  taken  this  impoitant  step. 

No  sooner  was  this  letter  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  than  it  became  the 
subject  of  eager  and  angry  discussion. 
While  many  approved  of  the  letter 
in  all  its  parts,  and  of  the  conduct 
which  her  Royal  Highness  had  been 
persuaded  to  follow,  there  were  others 
who  seemed  to  entertain  very  differ¬ 
ent  sentiments.— -It  was  remarked,  that 
many  of  the  complaints  made  in  the 
letter  were  extremely  frivolous.  The 
Prince  and  Princess,  it  is  true,  live 
separately,  on  the  worst  terms.  This 
state  of  things  can  only  have  arisen, 
it  was  said,  from  causes  which  the 
Prince  deems  sufficient ;  and  were  he 
to  give  up  the  government  of  his 
child  to  a  person  whose  conduct  he 
himself  impeaches,  he  would  thus  con¬ 
fess  himself  to  be  highly  criminal  in 
living  in  a  state  of  separation  from  her 
mother.  Now  it  is  better  that  his  Roy¬ 
al  Highness  should  commit  an  error 
under  an  impression  that  he  is  acting 
rightly,  than  that  he  should  persevere 
in  misconduct  avowedly  and  delibe¬ 
rately.  The  most  amiable  may  err, 
the  most  profligate  alone  can  persist  in 
acknowledged  guilt.— As  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  ^ncess,  the  letter  ob¬ 
served,  that  at  Windsor  masters  were 
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not  to  be  bad.  Bat  it  was  asked,  wa« 
tbc  nadoa  so  poor,  or  the  Prince  so 
ecoBotnical,  that  masters  could  not  be 
afforded  at  so  great  a  distance  ?  The 
Touag  princess  must  coaiie  to  London 
like  the  daughters  of  farmers  and  pet- 
tj  squires  for  the  benefit  oF  masters  i 
And  what  masters  i  For  musk,  draw¬ 
ing,  dancing,  French,  and  German  ; 
that  is  for  accumplithnents  which  di¬ 
vert  the  mind  from  solid  knowledge 
and  real  acquirements  ;  which  quality 
a  girl  for  a  danciag-room,  but  usually 
dii^ualify  her  for  any  thing  else,  and 
leaatof  aU  prepare  her  to  govern  a  great 
country.  Why  is  she  not  brought 
into  society  i  exclaims  her  mother ! 
May  not  the  father,  it  was  answered, 
have  been  taught  by  experience  the 
evils  of  society  at  an  early  period  of 
life  ?  To  personages  of  such  high 
raak  the  dangers  of  general  society 
are  great  in  youth.  Princes  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  flattery  and  adulation. 
They  may  indeed  see  all  the  world, 
but  they  know  nothing  of  it.  Truth 
is  not  allowed  to  approKh  them ; 
and  those  who  minister  to  their  pas¬ 
sions  probably  become  their  favour¬ 
ites.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  poi¬ 
son  of  the  air  of  a  court  ?  and  obvious¬ 
ly  k  is  a  poison  to  which  youth  is 
chiefly  exposed.  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  educated  in  seclusion.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  education  of  the  Princess, 
k  was  asked,  is  she  then  such  a  child 
that  she  must  remain  at  her  mother’s 
knee  to  receive  the  instructions  of 
masters  f  Is  this  then  the  personage 
who  is  fit  to  assume  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy, 
and  to  rule  this  great  people  in  these 
eventful  times  }  She  might  thus  be  at 
once  a  sovereign  and  a  pupil ;  unfit  to  go 
alone  without  the  help  of  her  mother, 
the  nation  being  incapable  of  going  on 
without  the  dkection  of  the  child  1 
The  imputations,  (k  was  also  obser¬ 
ved,)  to  whkh  the  letter  alluded,  were 


made  many  years  before  Tbe  mvestiga- 
tioQ  had  ben  closed  fw  upwards  of  six 
years.  During  aU  this  period  her  Roy¬ 
al  Highness  wa.  pleased  to  maintain 
the  most  profound  silence  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  though  every  motive  which  had 
been  stated  in  her  letter,  as  the  in¬ 
ducement  to  this  last  step,  equally  ex¬ 
isted  at  every  former  moment.— -The 
only  rational  explanation  of  all  this  was 
said  to  be,  that  her  Royal  Highness 
had  unfortunately  got  into  the  hands 
of  counsellors,  who,  either  from  india* 
cretion,  or  from  bad  motives,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  with  any  regaud  to  their 
royal  client  herself,  to  tu  royal  fami- 
ly,  or  to  the  country,  were  determined 
to  drag  the  whole  of  this  cause  from 
the  obscurity  in  which,  prudence  on 
the  one  band,  and  magnanimity  on  the 
other,  had  buried  it,  into  the  broad 
day  of  public  investigation. — If  it 
were  not  resolved  to  bring  this  matter 
to  an  ultimate  enquiry,  why,  it  was 
asked,  should  the  letter  have  been 
written,  as  it  was  known  to  have  been, 
by  a  lawyer  i  Why  was  k  officially 
transmht^  with  copies,  duplicates, 
and  all  circumstances  of  solemnity, 
through  the  Prince  Regent’s  pubiK 
servants— the  ministers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  And  why,  at  last,  when  the 
generosity  of  the  Prince  and  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  his  ministers  declined  to  re¬ 
vive  these  discussions — why  was  it 
with  so  much  previous  preparation, 
with  such  preliminary  pomp,  ushered 
into  the  world  f 

With  respect  to  the  insinuations  in 
the  letter,  it  was  remarked,  that  the 
advisers  of  her  Royal  Highness  should 
have  explained  to  her,  that  the  matter 
would  not  end  there— that  other  con¬ 
sequences  might  and  must  result  from 
it— that  here  was  not  a  defiance  which 
could  be  thrown  out  with  impunity— 
that  tbe  grave  charge  of  subornation 
of  perjury,  to  destroy  her  reputation, 
would  not  be  overlooked— that  if  the 
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Prince  Regent  bad  studiously  main* 
tamed  a  riknce  of  fifteen  years,  upon 
all  tbc  unhappy  differences  between 
the  illustrious  personages  in  question, 
he  had  now  another  duty  to  perform 
—that  silence  would  ba  no  longer 
delicacy  to  any  of  the  parties— That 
charges  and  insinuations  could  not  be 
permitted  to  be  brought  against  him 
without  reply  or  refutation— that  he 
must  not  be  accused  of  improper  treat¬ 
ment  towards  his  daughter,  both  with 
respect  to  her  education  and  her  inter¬ 
course  with  the  world  and  her  mother 
—and  that  any  attempt  which  injudi¬ 
cious  counsellors  might  make  to  weak¬ 
en  the  affection  of  the  daughter  for  the 
father,  mutt  be  met  and  defeated.  The 
advisers  of  the  Princess  called  for  fur¬ 
ther  enquiry.  They  said  that  a  day 
ought  not  to  past  without  further  in¬ 
vestigation  of  tier  conduct.”  If  they 
were  so  anxious  to  have  an  enquiry, 
•aid  their  opponents,  there  could  be  no 
reason  for  refusing  their  request. 

Her  Royal  Highness  alluded  to  the 
result  of  the  enquiry  before  the  noble 
lords  who  had  formerly  investigated 
her  case,  and  appealed  to  the  **  evi¬ 
dence  of  her  innocence”  and  **  the 
complete  acquittal  which  it  produced.” 
Upon  the  point  of  ”  ample  vindica¬ 
tion”  and  **  complete  acquittal,”  the 
report,  said  her  opponents,  does  *•  in 
fie  dear  and  unanimous  judgment  of 
ike  commissioMersj*  acquit  her  Royal 
Highness  of  actual  criminality ;  but  her 
Royal  Highness,  they  added,  betrayed 
great  imprudence  in  calling  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  investigation,  not  that  there  exist- 
^  a  shadow  of  reason  for  apprehend¬ 
ing  that  a  second  enquiry  would  be 
likely  to  attach  any  greater  stain  to  her 
character  than  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  first,  but  because  there  were  other 
subordinate  circumstances,  the  detail 
of  which  should,  upon  every  principle 
of  delicacy,  be  withheld  from  tbc 
world. 

The  young  Princess,  it  was  remark¬ 


ed,  was  not  seventeem— an  age  at  whieh 
her  studies  must  be  supposed  to  be 
still  going  forward— But  her  nsother 
seemed  desirous  that  those  studies 
should  be  interrupted,  in  order  that 
her  Royal  Highness  might  mix  in 
societies  where  she  might  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  mankind.  What  socie¬ 
ties  it  was  asked  ?  Balls  and  routs  ? 
—Is  there  much  valuable  knowledge 
to  be  obtained  in  such  quarters — muck 
health  for  the  body  or  the  <  mind  f 
Would  her  mother  advise  her  to  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  some  other  ladies, 
and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  mankind 
by  attending  chemical  and  anatomi¬ 
cal  lectures  i  Would  she  have  had  her 
perfect  herself  in  the  accomplishments 
of  dancing  and  speaking,  by  passing 
her  nights  at  the  operas  or  the  theatres 
— or  improve  her  judgment  of  the 
powers  of  harmony,  by  a  nearer  inter¬ 
course  with  celebrated  singers  than 
from  the  box  to  the  stage  ?  Was  her 
royal  grandfather’s  education  prose¬ 
cuted  in  the  way  now  recommended  i 
Assuredly  it  was  not ;  and  yet  no 
monarch  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  with 
more  ability,  more  judgment,  and  more 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  of 
the  laws  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  last  point  urged  in  the 
letter,  it  was  remarked,  that  the  rite 
of  confirmation  it  undoubtedly  an  im¬ 
pressive  and  salutary  one ;  but  the 
most  rigid  divines  have  never  consider¬ 
ed  it  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
soul ;  and  in  the  church  of  England 
it  is  no  sacrament.  Who,  then,  can 
believe  that  it  was  really  frit  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales  as  a  personal  griev¬ 
ance  requiring  remonstrance,  that  the 
princess  Chariotte,  her  daughter,  had 
not  yet  been  confirmed  ?  But  the 
statement,  that  *<  all  the  other  branchca 
of  the  royal  family  have  been  confirm¬ 
ed  when  younger  than  the  Prince se 
Charlotte  now  is,”  was  not  correct. 
The  Prince  her  father  was  not  con¬ 
firmed  until  he  was  near  eighteen 
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yean  of  age,  nor  was  the  king  her 
grandhither.  Where  then  is  the  jus* 
tice  of  complaining  because  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Charlotte  has  not  been  confirmed 
at  an  earlier  age  i 

The  letter  was  evidently  not  the 
production  of  the  Princess  of  Wales ; 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  bad 
taste,  it  was  remaned,  in  so  much 
para^  and  affectation  of  maternal 
tenderness  and  domestic  feeling,  when 
every  one  must  have  been  convinced 
that  It  was  not  a  mother  who  herself 
expressed  her  own  feelings,  but  some 
persons  employed  to  make  out  a  case, 
and  who  talked  of  sympathies  and 
feelings  with  all  the  cold  and  canting 
commonplace  of  thorough*bred  meta¬ 
physicians _ Why  should  the  Prince 

be  the  only  father  in  the  empire 
whose  management  of  his  child  was 
to  be  ciiticised  by  the  public  ?  Why 
is  he  not  to  be  permitted  to  judge 
how  much,  or  what  company  she 
should  see;  what  accomplishments 
she  ought  to  learn ;  what  preceptors 
it  is  proper  that  she  should  have — and 
when  her  proficiency  in  her  studies 
may  render  their  further  superinten¬ 
dence  unnecessary  i  If  it  had  been  al- 
ledged  that  the  health,  or  the  cha¬ 
racter,  or  the  education,  of  the  pre¬ 
sumptive  heiress  of  the  crown  had 
been  neglected,  the  public  would  have 
felt  a  laudable  interest  in  having  such 
neglect  remedied;  but  it  was  too 
much  to  say  that  any  person  had  a 
right  to  enquire  why  the  young  Prin¬ 
cess  went  into  company  so  little  or  so 
much— why  she  had,  or  had  not  been 
confirmed;  what  progress  she  made 
in  her  education ;  what  visits  she 
should  receive  and  pay ;  thus  attempt- 
to  pry  into  all  those  little  details  of 
paternal  care  and  domestic  duties 
which  the  letter  of  the  advisers  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  obtruded  on  public 
notice,  to  the  astonishment  and  dis¬ 
gust  of  every  father  and  mother  in 


the  country.— The  paternal  kindness 
of  the  Prince  to  his  oaughter,  his  care 
of  her  health,  of  her  location,  and 
her  principles,  had  long  been  a  theme 
of  applause,  not  only  to  those  very 
persons  who  were  now  endeavouring 
to  insinuate  the  contrary,  but  to  the 
whole  nation ;  and  the  publication  of 
the  letter,  lamentable  as  it  was  on 
many  other  accounts,  had,  in  one  re¬ 
spect  at  least,  proved  not  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  ;  as  it  broujght  forth  into  full 
view  the  parental  feeling  which  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Pnnee  Regent 
had  evinced  towards  his  amiable  and 
illustrious  child,  and  the  credit  which 
the  cultivated  mind  and  affectionate 
heart  of  that  child  did  to  the  unwea¬ 
ried  exertions  of  her  royal  father.— 
Such  were  the  reflections  made  on  the 
letter  which  the  Princess  had  been  ad¬ 
vised  to  publish. 

The  insinuations,  however,  which 
that  letter  contained,  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  further  enquiry  was  held 
indispensable  ;  and  the  Prince  Regent 
accordingly  referred  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  to  a  commission,  composed  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  the 
high  officers  of  the  law,  who,  after 
various  meetings,  and  much  delibera¬ 
tion,  made  a  formal  report  on  the 
subject.  This  report  stated,  that, 
after  a  full  examination  of  the  do¬ 
cuments,  the  commissioners  were  of 
opinion,  that,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  it  was  highly  fit 
and  proper,  with  a  view  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Charlotte,  in  which  were  equally 
involved  the  happiness  of  his  Koyal 
Highness  in  his  parental  and  royal 
character,  and  the  most  important  in¬ 
terests  of  the  state,  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales  and  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  should  continue 
to  be  subj^t  to  regulation  and  re¬ 
straint.— That  the  motives  by  which 
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hit  Royal  Higlmets  bad  been  actuated 
in  the  postponement  of  (he  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  were 
most  laudable,  as  it  appeared  by  a 
statement  under  the  hand  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  Queen,  that  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  had  conformed  in  this  respect  to 
the  declared  will  of  his  Majesty,  wlio 
had  been  pleased  to  direct,  that  such 
ceremony  should  not  take  place  till  the 
Princess  should  have  completed  her 
18th  year.— The  commissioners  also 
noticed  some  expressions  in  the  letter 
pf  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  which  might  possibly  be 
construed  as  implying  a  charge  of 
too  serious  a  nature  to  be  passed 
over  without  observation.  They  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  words,  “  suborned  tra- 
ducers.’*  As  this  expression,  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  intro¬ 
duced,  might  perhaps  be  liable  to  be 
misunderstood,  (although  it  might  be 
impossible  to  suppose  that  it  could 
have  been  so  intended)  to  have  re¬ 
ference  to  some  part  of  the  conduct 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  they  felt  it 
tlieir  bounden  duty  not  to  omit  this 
opportunity  of  declaring  that  the  do¬ 
cuments  laid  before  them  afforded  the 
most  ample  proof,  that  there  was  not 
the  ^ghtest  foundation  for  such  an 
aspersion. 

This  report  was  communicated  to 
the  Princess  by  Lord  Sidmouth."  Her 
Royal  Highness  was  immediately  ad¬ 
vised  to  address  herself  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  her  letters 
to  these  distinguished  personages,  she 
stated,  that  the  report  which  she  had 
just  received  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
her  Royal  Highness  was  persuaded  no 
person  could  read  it  without  consider¬ 
ing  it  as  conveying  aspersions  upon 
her;  and  although  their  vagueness 
rendered  it  impossible  to  discover  pre¬ 
cisely  what  was  meant,  or  even  what 
she  had  been  charged  with,  yet  as  the 
Princess  felt  conscious  of  no  offence 
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whatever,  she  thought  it  due  to  her¬ 
self,  to  the  illustrious  houses  with 
which  she  was  connected  by  blood, 
and  by  marriage,  and  to  the  people 
among  whom  she  held  so  distinguished 
a  rank,  not  to  acquiesce  for  a  moment 
under  any  imputations  affecting  her 
honour.  That  she  bad  not  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  know  upon  what  evidence 
the  members  of  the  privy  council  pro¬ 
ceeded,  still  less  to  be  heard  in  her 
defence.  She  knew  only  by  common 
rumour  of  the  enquiries  which  they 
had  been  carrying  on,  until  the  result 
of  those  enquiries  was  communicated 
to  her,  and  she  had  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  whether  the  members  acted  as  a 
body  to  whom  she  could  appeal  for 
redress,  at  least  for  a  hearing,  or  only 
in  their  individual  capacities,  as  per¬ 
sons  selected  to  make  a  report  upon 
her  conduct.  She  was  therefore  com¬ 
pelled  to  throw  herself  upon  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  justice  of  parliament,  and  to 
desire  that  the  fullest  investigation 
might  be  instituted  into  her  whole 
conduct  during  tlie  period  of  her  re¬ 
sidence  in  this  country.  She  feared 
no  scrutiny,  however  strict,  provided 
she  might  be  tried  by  impartial  judges 
known  to  the  constitution,  and  in  the 
fair  and  open  manner  which  the  law 
of  the  land  prescribes. 

When  the  letter  which  had  been 
received  by  the  Speaker  was  read  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr  Whit¬ 
bread  called  on  Lord  Castlereagh  to 
declare  whether  it  was  his  intention 
to  submit  any  proposition  to  the 
House  on  the  subject.  His  lordship 
answered,  that  he  would  be  ready, 
painful  as  the  subject  was,  to  give 
every  proper  explanation  when  a  fit 
opportunity  occurred. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  Mr  Cochrane 
Johnstone  made  a  motion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  He  called  upon  the  House  to 
enter  into  resolutions  declaring,  thjt 
the  commission  in  1806  to  Lords  Er- 
skine,  Grenville,  Spencer,  and  Ellen- 
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borough,  to  enquire  into  the  charges 
against  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was  il- 
legal — that  the  acquittal  of  her  Royal 
Highness  by  that  commission  was  in* 
valid,  because  if  they  bad  power  to 
acquit,  they  might  also  have  con* 
(Semned— that  the  Princess  wras  there¬ 
fore  not  legally  acquitted  of  the 
charges  brought  against  her,  and  that 
this  uncertainty  might  endanger,  at 
sorme  future  period,  the  succession  to 
the  crotrn.  He  then  moved  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Prince  Regent,  that  the 
whole  documents  connected  with  the 
■enquiry  of  !  806  should  be  laid  before 
the  House. 

In  support  of  the  motion  it  was  ob- 
■erved,  that  a  commission  had  been 
granted  by  the  king  in  1806,  to  four 
noble  lords,  Grenvdle,  Spencer,  Er- 
akine,  and  EUenborough,  to  examine 
into  certain  accusations  which  had 
been  preferred  against  the  Princess  of 
Wales. .  That  the  report  made  by  the 
‘commissioners  contained  the  most  un. 
qualihed  opinion,  that  the  charge  pre¬ 
ferred  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Dou- 
against  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
of  bavihg  been  delivei^  of  a  child  in 
the  year  •  802,  'was  utterly  destitute 
of  truth.  That  the  birth,  and  real 
mother  of  the  child  said  to  have  been 
bom  of  the  Princess,  had  been  proved 
beyond  all  possibdity  of  doubt.  The 
report  concluded  with  some  objec* 
tions  made  by  the  commissioners  to 
the  manners  of  the  Princess. — That  a 
letter  dictated  by  Lord  Eldon,  Mr 
Perceval,  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer, 
though  signed  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  purporting  to  be  written  by 
her  Royal  Highness  to  the  king,  on 
the  9th  of  October  1806,  as  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  report  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  contained  a  formal  and  elabo¬ 
rate  criticism  upon  the  natur  of  the 
commission  under  which  her  conduct 
had  been  reviewed ;  asserted,  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms  her  own  inno- 
canoe,  and  described  the  charges  of 


her  accusers  as  originating  in  a  foul 
conspiracy.  In  this  letter  the  Princess 
of  Wales  threw  herself,  and  the  honour 
of  her  family,  on  the  justice  of  the 
king— her  honour  and  her  life  being 
at  the  mercy  of  the  malice  pf  her  ac¬ 
cusers. — She  complained  of  the  ex- 
parte  crimination,  and  of  the  manner 
and  way  in  which  the  charges  were 
credited.— That  after  an  interval  of 
painful  suspence,  the  duke  of  Kent 
announced  to  her  Royal  Highness  the 
near  approach  of  two  attomies  to  take 
away  by  warrant,  half  of  her  fiunily, 
in  order  to  examine  them  as  witnesses 
to  a  charge  made  against  her.  The 
only  request  she  made  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  was,  that  the  Duke  of  Kent 
should  remain  in  the  room  with  her 
till  her  servants  were  gone,  tor  fear 
she  should  be  suspected  of  holding 
any  conversation  with  them.— That 
the  charge  brought  against  the  Prin- 
cess  before  that  tribunal  by  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Douglas  was  nothing  short 
of  treason  ;  that  if  the  commissumers 
had  power  to  acquit  her  Royal  High- 
ness  of  the  crime  charged,  they  had 
equally  the  power  to  convict  her,  and 
what  was  the  state  of  that  country  in 
which  such  a  thing  was  even  possible  } 
That  the  noble  lords  had  no  autho¬ 
rity  to  give  a  judgment  on  the  occa¬ 
sion— they  had  no  right  to  pronounce 
an  acquittal,  for  they  had  no  right 
to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty.— As  a 
question  of  law,  the  matter  was  left 
as  the  commissioners  found  it  — But 
what  became  of  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Douglas  ?  They  still  persisted  in  the 
same  story  ;  but  if  all  they  maintained 
were  so  notoriously  false,  why  were 
they  not'  prosecuted  ? — That  no  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  late  privy  council,  ex¬ 
cept  the  report,  had  been  transmitted 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales — that  copies 
of  all  the  examinations  ought  to  be 
given  to  her  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
ministers  to  communicate  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales  the  fresh  informations 
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they  had  taken.  That  the  case  ought 
to  be  tried  by  the  whole  privy  coua« 
cil  t  and  after  the  discussion  which 
the  Princess  had  provoked,  if  she 
should  then  be  injured  she  would  have 
herself  alone  to  blame. 

Against  the  motion  it  was  argued, 
that  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted 
by  its  supporters  was  altogether  ab* 
surd.  The  first  resolution  was,  in  fact, 
unsupported  by  any  proof  The  se¬ 
cond  resolution  called  for  those  very 
papers,  as  matter  of  information,  on 
which  the  first  resolution  was  founded. 
The  only  object  of  the  information  de¬ 
manded,  was  to  persuade  the  House 
that  such  serious  doubts  existed  as  to 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  as  requi¬ 
red  the  interference  of  parliament.  It 
were  needless  to  enter  into  any  detail¬ 
ed  enquiry  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
privy  council  acting  as  a  tribunal  in 
their  proceedings  on  this  subject ;  but 
it  was  evident,  that  they  were  fully 
competent  to  enquire,  whether  there 
were,  or  were  not,  sufiBcient  grounds 
of  charge  for  putting  the  Princess  of 
Wales  on  her  defence.  The  present 
motion,  however,  did  not  go  to  the 
extent  of  settling  the  question,  whe¬ 
ther  any  such  proceedings  were,  or 
were  not,  necessary.  But  if  the  com¬ 
missioners  were  not  competent  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  charges  against  her  Royal 
Highness,  the  House  of  Commons  was 
certainly  not  the  proper  tribunal  for 
deciding  on  such  a  question.  If  every 
shade  in  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  from  the  highest  degree  of  guilt 
down  to  the  lowest  levity,  were  to  be 
considered,  that  House  was  not,  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  place  where  such  matters 
should  be  discussed.— -That  if  any  un¬ 
fortunate  disputes  existed  between  the 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  a  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  House  of  Commons  could 
serve  only  to  ailment  the  evil  and  widen 
the  breach.  The  only  solid  gpround, 
therefore,  on  which  parliament  could 
proceed,  was  this,— that  doubts  were 


created  as  to  the  soecession  of  the 
crown.  But  in  the  present  case,  there 
was  not  the  smallest  doubt  entertain¬ 
ed  upon  that  subject.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  in  1806,  from  their  known  cha¬ 
racter  and  high  legal  qualifications, 
were  certainly  fit  persons  to  decide 
upon  that  question ;  and  they  had  de¬ 
cided  ;  and  no  doubts  remained  on 
theirminds  that  required  parliamentary 
interposition.  They  did  not  make  an 
enquiry  into  the  weight  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Lady  Douglas,  as  compared 
or  contrasted  with  that  of  other  wit¬ 
nesses  ;  but  they  had  decided,  that 
they  had  traced  the  whole  history  of 
the  child  so  completely  and  satisfac¬ 
torily,  that  no  possible  doubt  could 
remain  that  it  was  not  bom  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  but  of  another  wo¬ 
man,  named  Sophia  Austin.  Nor,  in¬ 
deed,  did  this  decision  rest  only  on 
their  report,  for  the  question  was  af¬ 
terwards  referred  to  confidential  ser¬ 
vants  of  his  majesty,  who  g^ve  a  so¬ 
lemn  judgment,  confirming  the  report 
of  the  first  commissioners.  The  sup¬ 
posed  doubt  respecting  the  succession 
was  therefore  rebutted  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  commissioners  of  the  first 
cabinet  {  and  also  by  that  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  cabinet,  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred,  and  who  confirmed  the 
judgment.  If  any  doubt  remained,  a 
case  might  exist  as  to  the  question  of 
succession,  which  it  might  be  the  duty 
of  parliament  to  examine ;  but  after 
all  these  authorities,  would  it  be  ra¬ 
tional  for  parliament  to  interfere  i 
Would  not  such  interference  rather 
serve  to  create  doubts,  where  no  doubts 
existed,  and  gpve  countenance  to  sus¬ 
picions  contrary  to  the  repeated  decla¬ 
rations  of  all  parties,  tut  no  case 
whatever  had  been  made  out  to  require 
any  such  interference  on  the  part  of 
parliament  ?— It  was  perfectly  true,  that 
there  had  been  no  prosecution  entered 
against  Lady  Douglas  {  her  erideoce 
was  taken  by  the  commissionen  in  the 
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dischat'gc  of  their  duty ;  and  it  should 
have  bwn  stated,  in  candour,  that  the 
first  cabinet  recommended  that  no  pro* 
ceedinf^  should  lie  instituted,  unless  the 
crown  lawyers  deemed  it  advisable  to 
prosecute  Lady  Douglas  for  pcijury. 
A  case  was  laid  before  them  ;  and 
though  they  w’ere  satisfied  as  to  the 
perjury,  they  nevertheless  saw  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  establishing  it  by 
legal  evidence,  and  therefore  they  did 
not  advise  a  prosecution.— The  present 
cabinet  had  acted  deliberately  and  con¬ 
scientiously  in  the  business,  and  had 
given  their  opinion,  that  there  were 
no  reasons  why  her  Royal  Highness 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  sovereign,  agreecahly  to  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  former  cabinet. — 
It  had  been  stated,  with  a  marked  em¬ 
phasis,  that  Lady  Douglas’s  evidence 
was  given  by  command  of  his  Royal 
Higliness  the  Prince  Regent.  In  this 
matter  the  Prince  Re^nt  followed  the 
advice  of  Lord  Thunow,  which  was, 
to  have  the  evidence  reduced  to  wri¬ 
ting,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it 
to  legal  consideration.  Then  his  Royal 
Highness  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  com¬ 
municate  the  circumstance  to  his  royal 
father,  with  whom,  and  with  whose 
cabinet,  and  not  with  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  himself,  the  whole  affair  had  from 
that  time  remained. — There  was  no 
necessity  for  pursuing  the  subject  of 
this  discussion  any  further.  It  could 
not  be  properly  brought  forward,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  presumption  that  some 
doubts  existed  relative  to  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  crown.  But  no  such  doubts 
did  exist.  Parliament,  by  acceding  to 
such  a  motion  as  that  now  proposed, 
would  become  an  instrument  in  grati¬ 
fying  that  teste  for  calumny,  which 
was  so  prevalent  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment. — ^The  motion  vvas  negatived 
without  a  division. 

In  consequence  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  of  the  discussions  excited  in  the 


House  of  Commons,  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  1806,  including  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  witnesses,  soon  appeared 
in  the  public  prints.  This  result  was 
at  once  disagreeable  and  unexpected 
to  herself  and  to  her  advisers.  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Douglas,  the  chief  wit¬ 
nesses  against  her  Royal  Highness, 
whose  evidence  had  been  entirely  dis¬ 
credited  by  the  commissioners  of  1806, 
ventured  still  to  maintain  the  truth  of 
what  they  had  asserted  on  oath.  They 
accordingly  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  praying  that  they 
might  be  again  examined  before  a  com. 
petent  tribunal,  that  if  the  falsehood 
of  their  evidence  were  established,  they 
should  be  punished  with  the  pains  of 
perjury.  This  circumstance,  together 
witti  the  publications  alluded  to,  and 
some  rumours  as  to  a  further  examina¬ 
tion  of  Lady  Douglas,  induced  Mr 
Whitbread  to  bring  the  subject  once 
more  before  the  House,  in  the  shape 
of  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  Prince 
Regent  for  the  punishment  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  had  contributed  towards  this 
insult  on  the  royal  family  and  outrage 
on  the  public  morals. 

The  supporters  of  the  motion  obser¬ 
ved,  that  her  Royal  Highness  was  fully 
acquitted  from  every  imputation  of  cri¬ 
minality.  In  these  circumstances,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  family  divisions  and 
differences,  notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
happy  transactions  which  had  occur¬ 
red,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been 
then  brought  before  the  public,  to  the 
great  grief  of  every  thinking  man  in  the 
land,  yet  by  judicious  advice  to  both 
parties,  by  conciliation  and  submission 
from  the  one,  and  by  affection  and  in¬ 
dulgence  from  the  other,  a  happy  pe¬ 
riod  might  have  been  put  to  these  un¬ 
pleasant  and  painful  transactions.  The 
malady  was  not  at  its  crisis  till  lately ; 
and  kindness  would  have  healed  both 
it  and  the  public  feeling,  so  long  and 
so  cruelly  bcerated.  Can  it  be  true 
then,  it  was  asked,  that  those  persons, 
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stigmatized  in  express  terms  as  per* 
jui^  and  degraded  witnesses,  have 
been  again  examined  i  That  from  the 
ISth  of  February,  down  to  the  period 
when  the  debate  took  place,  in  which 
Sir  John  Douglas  and  his  lady  were 
termed  perjured  and  degraded  witness¬ 
es,  examinations  had  been  going  for* 
ward  of  Lady  Douglas,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  her  husband,  as  a  credible  and 
honourable  witness  ?  Were  the  king’s 
ministers  thus  darkly  searching  for  the 
discovery  of  evidence  that  might  de* 
stroy  the  innocent  ?  Was  this  the  mode 
in  which  affairs  of  state  of  such  mo¬ 
ment  were  conducted  ?  Did  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  lend  him¬ 
self  to  those  sinister  and  obscure  pro¬ 
ceedings  ?  How  anxious  soever  every 
one  might  have  been,  after  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  a  former  night,  to  advise 
a  dignified  approach  by  her  Royal 
Highness  to  the  Regent,  under  the 
consciousness  of  acquitted  innocence, 
in  the  hope  that  she  would  be  met  by 
the  Prince  with  feelings  of  affection 
and  kindness,  yet  after  the  disclosure 
of  such  proceedings,  it  was  impossible 
that  such  advice  should  be  given.-  Un¬ 
der  all  these  circumstances,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  a  week  from  the  period  of 
that  discussion,  wherein  it  was  admit¬ 
ted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  was  completely  acquitted  of  all 
criminality  whatever,  in  two  newspa¬ 
pers,  simultaneously,  appear  the  depo¬ 
sitions  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas, 
whose  testimony  had  been  so  strong¬ 
ly  reprobated.  Since  this  period,  and 
since  the  deposition  of  Lady  Douglas 
was  delivered,  various  publications  of 
documents  had  been  made  in  papers, 
in  the  habit  of  containing  expres¬ 
sions  not  disagreeable  to  ministers,  nor 
very  unwelcome  at  Carlton-house.— 
Upon  one  of  these  newspapers,  called 
the  Morning  Herald,  the  public  might 
fix  ;  for  whoever  saw  at  the  head  of 
that  paper  the  crest  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  conspicuously  displayed, — who¬ 


ever  knew  the  habits  of  the  reverend 
proprietor  of  that  paper, — whoever 
knew  that  the  reverend  proprietor  had 
been  recently  distinguished  by  honours 
and  by  church  promotion  out  of  the 
usual  course  of  appointments  of  that 
kind, — whoever  knew  all  this,  and  read 
the  scandalous  publications  which  had 
recently  appeared  in  the  Morning  He¬ 
rald,  must  conclude  that  thev  were  not 
disagreeable  in  a  certain  high  quarter. 
Through  this  channel,  it  was  said, 
these  disgusting  documents,  by  which 
the  public  morals  had  been  tainted, 
were  issued.— That  after  two  cabinets 
had  declared  herRoyalHighness  guilt¬ 
less,  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to 
reprint  that  testimony,  which  before 
its  publication  to  the  world  had  been 
acknowledged  to  be  false  and  peijured, 
was  surprising.  After  the  evidence 
of  Lady  Douglas,  followed  in  a  train 
ail  the  disgusting  documents,  the  false¬ 
hood  of  which  was  known  and  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  which,  abominable  as  they 
were,  had  been  put  into  the  shape  of  a 
volume,  bearing  the  name  of  the  late 
Mr  Perceval,  by  whom  the  press  is 
said  to  have  been  corrected.  That 
right  honourable  gentleman  thought 
the  Princess  of  Wales  so  grossly  and 
so  grievously  injured,  that  for  the  sake 
of  her  vindication  it  was  necessary  he 
should  submit  these  painful  details  to 
the  people  of  England  and  the  world  ; 
and  he  consequently  prepared  a  com¬ 
ment  upon  it,  to  prove  the  falsehood 
of  the  story,  and  to  expose  the  villainy 
by  which  it  had  been  raised.  Now, 
however,  when  Mr  Perceval  wasdead^— 
when  her  royal  highness  had  no  advi¬ 
sers  remaining, — v^en  a  series  of  years 
had  elapsed,  during  which  the  public 
had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  profound 
ignorance  of  facts  which  they  sought 
to  know  with  eager  curiosity,— when 
the  Princess  had  been  declared  inno¬ 
cent  and  blameless  by  two  cabinets, 
and  the  witnesses  against  her  were  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  peijured  and  degra- 
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ded,  then,  and  not  till  then,  was  the 
pubKc  eye  polluted  by  these  unfound¬ 
ed,  these  indecent  statements.  What 
was  the  object  of  the  late  Mr  Perceval 
in  wishing  to  submit  these  documents 
to  the  examination  of  the  public  ?  To 
prove  the  innocence  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  What  was  the  object  of  their 
publication  now  I  To  prove  the  guilt 
of  her  Royal  Highness.  After  so  many 
declarations  of  her  innocence  from  all 
sides,  these  papers  were  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  deceive  the  public,  and  to  lead 
to  a  base  conclusion  of  her  guilt  Mr 
Perceval  would  have  given  them  to  the 
world  to  protect  injunra  innocence,  and 
now  they  were  adduced  in  order  to  ca¬ 
lumniate  the  very  woman  of  whom  he 
was  the  adviser,  defender,  and  friend. 
What  woman  was  ever  before  placed 
in  such  a  situation  ?  Was  it  possible 
for  matters  to  rest  here  i  Was  not  a 
decision  imperiously  called  for  f  The 
sooner  it  came  the  better  would  it  be 
lor  the  crown  and  for  the  people.  For 
bow  many  long  years  had  her  Royal 
Highness  suffcm  under  surmises,  insi¬ 
nuations,  and  accusations  ^  It  was  deven 
years  since  they  were  commenced,  and 
she  had  not  yet  passed  through  this 
fiery  ordeal.  To  whom  was  the  de- 
lay  to  be  attributed  ?  The  Princess  of 
Wales  had  at  dl  periods  loudly  claim¬ 
ed  public  en({uiry.  In  1806,  by  the 
advice  of  Mr  Perceval  and  Sir  Tho- 
mat  Flomer,  she  demanded  a  fair  and 
open  triaL  It  vras  granted.  In  1813 
aw  had  again  thrown  hersdf  upon  the 
Prince  Re^nt  and  upon  parliament,  in- 
aisting  upon  her  innocence,  and  demand¬ 
ing  to  be  tried.  During  all  this  time 
abe  had  been  deprived  of  the  comforts 
So  which  her  rank  and  situation  entitle 
ber,  and  excluded  from  almost  every 
social  intercourse,  and  from  all  mater- 
lud  endeannenta.  She  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  claiming-— 
aot  mercy,  not  compassion,  not  pro¬ 
tection,  but— justice.  *♦  Try  me,** 

the  sai^  **  before  a  tribunal  con^ietent 
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to  decide,  and  let  that  decision  be  fi- 
naL’*  ”  No,**  said  the  ministers,  “  you 
shall  be  tried,  not  before  a  public  tri¬ 
bunal,  but  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
public.  Every  man,  waman,  and  child 
in  the  empire  shall  read  the  evidence 
against  you.**  She  demanded,  **  Let 
me  be  judged  by  my  peers,  and  if 
guilty,  let  me  be  condemned  and  suf¬ 
fer.’*  “  No,”  replied  the  ministers, 
**  you  shall  be  tried  by  self-elected 
juries,  not  of  your  peers,  in  every  ale¬ 
house  in  the  kingdom.  Your  judges 
shall  be  the  most  ignorant  of  mankind, 
incapable  of  drawing  legal  inferences 
of  guilt  or  innocence.  We  will  expose 
you,  degraded,  unprotected,  to  the 
view  of  the  curious  multitude ;  you 
shall  be  stripped  to  the  eyes  of  a  gazing 
world.”  ♦*  Good  God  !  ”  exclaimed  a 
popular  orator,  (^Mr  Whitbread)  in 
commenting  on  this  subject,**  is  this  the 
w'ay  that  justice  i  s  administered  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  countiy  that  boasts  so  much 
of  the  purity  of  its  laws,  and  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  establishments  i  Is  this 
the  mode  in  which  innocence  is  main¬ 
tained  against  the  poisoned  shafts  of 
calumny !” — After  the  decision  of  the 
four  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
king  to  make  the  necessary  enquiries, 
and  report  thereon,— after  the  most 
unequivocal  vindication  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  as  communicated  in  their 
report,— it  appeared  that  a  fresh  exa¬ 
mination  took  place  into  the  evidence 
which  had  been  completely  disregard¬ 
ed  and  discredited.  This  new  enquiry 
was  managed  by  a  noble  person,  who 
seemed  desirous  to  give  force  to  that 
which  had  been  previously  deemed  of 
no  validity.  When  the  witness  whom 
he  had  summoned  before  him  said,  **  I 
never  believed  the  report,  I  treated  it 
the  infamous  lie  of  the  day,”  what 
was  the  conduct  of  that  noble  person  i 
In  a  very  significant  manner,  he  con¬ 
veyed  a  notion  to  the  person  examined, 
that  he  (the  noble  lord)  still  did  give 
credit  to  the  report.  He  shook  his 
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most  significantly,  and  appeared 
to  disbelieve  the  strong  testimony  of 
the  witness  whom  he  had  called  before 
him.  If  persons  who  arc  the  most 
enlightened  retain  their  prejudices,  and 
no  means  are  left  for  vindication,  bow 
is  innocence  to  be  maintained  1  **  Does 
it  not  become  us  as  men,”  said  the 
orator  already  alluded  to,  **  as  lovers 
of  justice,  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  as  supporters  of  the  dignity 
And  stability  of  the  throne,  when  such 
crimes  are  attributed  to  one  so  near  it, 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  decision  ?  Is  it 
not  our  bounden  duty  to  seek  a  speedy 
determination,  for  the  sake  of  the  go* 
veming  authorities  of  the  country  i  It 
is  not  the  Princess  of  Wales  alone  who 
is  shocked  by  such  proceeding^.  Is 
not  the  Prince  of  Wales,  her  natural 
protector,  shocked  ?  Are  not  the  mo¬ 
rality,  the  virtue,  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  shocked  ?  Is  not  the  mo¬ 
narchy  Itself  interested  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  ?  Yes,  we  are  all,  both  indivi¬ 
dually  and  collectively,  shocked  and 
affected  in  the  deepest  and  ter.derest 
points.  It  is  totally  impossible  that 
the  matter  can  rest  in  its  present  state. 
It  is  impossible,  whether  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  crown  or  of  the 
subject  are  considered,  that  the  matter 
can  be  deferred  any  longer.  If  the 
sentence  of  acquittal  which  has  been 
pronounced,  is  to  be  set  up  as  a  bar 
against  that  crisis  which  appears  abso. 
lutely  necessary,  can  it  be  denied  that 
there  are  people  who,  in  opposition  to 
the  assertion  of  the  innocence  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  are  at  all  times 
ready  to  shake  their  heads,  and  who 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is 
something  in  it  i  It  is  high  time  that 
a  thorough  scrutiny  should  be  insti¬ 
tuted.  It  is  high  time  that  every  cir¬ 
cumstance,  bint,  and  suggestion  should 
be  sifted  in  every  way  that  human  in¬ 
genuity  can  devise,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  justice,  not  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales  only,  but  to  all  who  are  impli¬ 


cated  in  the  tnuMaction.’*~Ia  what 
situation,  it  was  asked,  is  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  placed  ?  Lady  Dou¬ 
glas  had  been  again  examined  as  a  cre¬ 
dible  witness,  not  only  by  a  magistrate, 
but  she  had  been  treated  as  such  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  The 
evidence  of  Lady  Douglas  had  gone 
farther  than  to  inferences  from  what 
she  had  heard  in  her  conversations  with 
the  Princess  of  Wales ;  for  she  had 
positively  sworn,  that,  to  her  know¬ 
ledge,  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  not 
only  with  child,  but  was  delivered  of  a 
male  child.  If  so,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  was  in  imminent  danger.  If  so, 
the  Princess  Charlotte  was  involved  in 
danger.  But,  what  was  still  mor^ 
striking,.  Lady  Douglas  herself  per¬ 
sisted,  and  offered  in  her  petition  to 
maintain,  at  every  risk,  the  truth  of 
her  depositions.  Why  had  nothing 
been  done  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this 
story  ?  For  if  true,  this  male  child, 
and  not  the  Princess  Charlotte,  muse 
inherit  the  throne,  unless  it  could  be 
proved  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  an 
adulterous  intercourse.  On  what  au¬ 
thority  did  the  acquittal  of  the  Princess 
of  Wues  stand  ?  On  this  Lord  El¬ 
don,  as  a  lawyer,  said,  the  greater  part 
of  the  evidence  was  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
proved,  and  as  for  the  remainder,  all 
men  utterly  discredited  it.  But  these 
mysterious  examinations  still  continu¬ 
ed,  and  her  Royal  Highness  found, 
that  there  was  not,  even  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  any  tribunal  before  which  her 
guilt  or  innocence  could  be  brought  to 
issue.  If  she  resolved  to  quit  this 
country,  she  had  now  no  father  to  go 
to ;  nor  had  she  even  licr  father’s 
country  to  afford  her  an  asylum.  Soon 
after  the  period  when  these  examina¬ 
tions  had  been  conducted  with  so  much 
acrimony  against  his  beloved  daughter, 
he  had  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  at  the 
battle  of  Jena.  She  had,  however,  the 
consolation  to  know  that  her  father  had 
received  all  the  papers  relative  to  the 
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investigation  of  her  conduct,  and  had 
expressed  his  dying  conviction  of  his 
daughter's  innocence. — What  protec¬ 
tion,  then,  had  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? 
She  had  a  right  to  that  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  of  the  law.  Would  the 
House  of  Commons  deprive  hereof  the 
latter  ?  Her  husband  had  withdrawn 
from  her  Royal  Highness  his  protec¬ 
tion  ;  and  was  the  House  to  with¬ 
hold  from  her  its  protection  also  ?  She 
had  indeed  her  noble  mother  here — she 
had  her  bosom  to  retire  to.  She  had 
also  the  countenance  and  affection  of 
her  gallant  brother,  but  he  had  not  the 
same  means  of  affording  her  protec¬ 
tion.  She  therefore  called  on  the 
House  of  Commons — the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  of  England—- to  be¬ 
come  the  protectors  of  an  innocent, 
traduced,  and  defenceless  stranger— 
the  mother  of  their  future  queen. 

The  whole  strain  of  the  harangues 
made  on  this  occasion,  evinced  the  em¬ 
barrassment  to  which,  by  their  own 
fblly,  the  advisers  of  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  had  reduced  that  illustrious  per- 
aonage.  To  them,  in  fact,  all  her  pre¬ 
sent  misfortunes  were  to  be  ascribed  { 
with  them  had  originated  all  the  in¬ 
decent  publications  of  which  they  so 
loudly  complained  ;  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  vexation  now  marked  all 
their  proceedings. — In  replying  to  their 
angry  expostulations,  it  was  asked, 
what  was  it  these  champions  of  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  press  requrred  parliament 
to  do  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  Princess  of  Wales  from  aspersions 
which  had  been  cast  upon  her  ?  Why, 
truly,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  fort¬ 
night  to  punish  the  proprietors  of  two 
newspapers  for  having  published  the 
whole  evidence  on  a  matter  of  such 
interest  to  the  country.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  was  to  bring  two  printers  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  or  to  agree  to  an 
address,  which  would  occasion  their 
prosecution  by  the  Attorney-General, 
i^or  having  published  certain  deposi¬ 


tions  after  all  the  leading  document* 
were  already  before  the  public.  It 
was  true  that  these  disclosures  could 
not  be  justified }  but^  those  who  first 
began  the  publication  of  such  papers 
were  the  persons  to  be  censui^,  as 
every  one  knew  that  the  other  docu¬ 
ments  were  not  confined  to  the  recesses 
of  the  state^  but  had  found  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  individuals.  If  one 
set  of  persons  disclosed  a  part  of  those 
documents,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  others  would  suffer  the  remain¬ 
der  to  be  concealed.  It  could  never 
be  allowed  to  one  party,  in  a  matter 
of  this  description,  to  publish  what 
would  lead  to  false  conclusions  affect¬ 
ing  public  men,  without  an  effort  be¬ 
ing  made  to  give  a  more  fair  view  of 
the  subject.  The  public  knew  where 
the  disclosures  began,  and  when  they 
were  once  commenced,  a  strong  neces¬ 
sity  arose  for  going  on.  But  did  the 
pretended  friends  of  the  Princess  really 
think  they  could  persuade  the  House 
to  arrest  those  printers  ?  Was  it  not  a 
proof  how  little  the  powers  of  parlia¬ 
ment  were  calculated  to  meet  this  sub¬ 
ject,  when  an  honourable  gentleman 
having  given  notice  of  a  grave  motion 
for  the  prosecution  of  Lady  Douglas 
for  perjury,  suddenly  abandoned  riiat 
intention— and  after  entering  into  a 
long  argument  on  the  question-after 
making  his  own  partial  comments  on 
the  documents,  instead  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  punish  Lady  Douglas,  ended 
with  a  motion  perfectly  ridiculous ! 
The  motion  was  only  introduced,  in 
fact,  to  give  an  opportunity  of  making 
speeches.  From  the  course  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  it  might  be  supposed,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  desiring  some  proceedings  to 
be  taken  with  respect  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  the  mover  was  anxious  to 
shew  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
any  interference  of  parliament  on  the 
subject.— Parliament  could  not  enter¬ 
tain  the  subject,  either  with  a  view  to 
the  happiness  of  the  parties  concern. 
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ed,  or  to  the  prcKrvation  of  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  country.  It  had  no 
right  to  assume  powers  unknown  to 
its  regular  functions,  under  the  spe¬ 
cious  plea  of  administering  justice.  It 
was  incompetent  to  this  duty ;  and 
neither  the  act  nor  the  attempt  was 
calculated  to  produce  peace  in  the 
country.  By  the  Portland  cabinet 
there  had  bwn  no  exercise  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  but  the  delivery  of 
an  opinion  on  the  documents  laid  be¬ 
fore  them.  If  it  had  been  the  opinion 
of  the  cabinet,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  depositions,  that  she  should  be  put 
upon  her  trial  for  high  treason,  that 
would  not  have  impaired  the  right 
which  she  and  every  other  person  in 
the  realm  possessed  under  the  law,  of 
being  deemed  innocent  till  she  was  de¬ 
clared  guilty.  Her  conduct  was  not 
brought  before  the  council  to  convict 
or  acquit  her  ;  and  it  was  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Grenville’s  cabinet  that 
it  was  foreign  from  their  duty  to  ex¬ 
ercise  such  a  power.  The  minute  of 
that  cabinet  was  as  follows  ; — “  We 
are  fully  convinced  that  it  cannot  be 
your  majesty’s  wish  that  we  should  lay 
before  you  a  detailed  account  of  the 
proceedings  which  have  been  institu¬ 
ted  by  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  And  we  beg  leave,  with 
all  due  humility,  to  state,  that  the  laws 
have  not  placed  us  in  a  situation  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  guih  or  innocence  of  any 
subject  of  the  realm,  much  less  on  a 
person  so  nearly  connected  with  the 
royal  family.”  Ministers  adhered  to 
the  principle  laid  down  in  that  minute 
—it  was  not  their  duty  to  try  in  any 
judicial  sense  her  Royal  Highness.  But, 
looking  at  all  the  circumstances  before 
them,  it  was  for  them  to  say  whether 
some  proceeding  should  not  be  institu¬ 
ted  against  her  ;  and,  in  the  words  of 
the  minute,  “  it  was  not  deemed  ex¬ 
pedient  that  any  further  proceedings 
should  take  place.”  It  had  been  ob¬ 


served,  that  this  transaction  must  come 
to  a  decisive  point  one  way  or  other — 
and  what  was  this  decisive  point  ?  Why, 
to  hasten  that  crisis,  a  prosecution  of 
two  newspaper  proprietors  was  the 
only  measure  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
mover  could  devise.  What  did  he  mean 
by  this  ?  Did  he  think  it  necessary  to 
institute  this  trial  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  innocence  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  ?— The  inexpediencyof  any  fur¬ 
ther  proceedings  was  decked  by  the 
cabinets  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Lord  Grenville ;  and  all  the  depositions 
were  delivered  to  her  Royal  Highness, 
who  made  such  observations  on  them 
as  she  thought  fit.  She  had  affidavits 
sworn  in  contradictionof  them;  and  still 
the  subsequent  opinion  of  those  cabinets 
was,  that  no  further  proceedings  should 
take  place.  The  mover  on  the  present 
occasion  had  not  distinctly  pointed  out 
what  course  was  to  be  pursued.  He 
seemed  desirous  that  a  fresh  examina¬ 
tion  should  be  instituted  ;  but  no  per¬ 
son  could  he  considered  as  a  wise  and 
prudent  protector  of  the  honour  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  would  call  on 
parliament  to  pursue  such  a  course, 
even  if  the  legislature  were  competent 
to  do  it,  which,  however,  it  was  not. 
If  the  Princess  were  placed  on  her  tri¬ 
al,  then,  of  course,  she  would  have  the 
protection  of  the  law  for  her  defence. 
But  parliament  ought  to  take  care  of 
those  defences  which  were  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  or  constitution  of  the 
country,  but  arose  from  that  sort  of 
clamour  which  was  the  worst  descrip¬ 
tion  of  defence  to  which  any  person 
could  resort.  There  was  no  disposi¬ 
tion,  in  any  quarter,  to  deprive  the 
Princess  of  W ales  of  all  proper  pro¬ 
tection  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
every  desire  to  afford  her  the  utmost 
protection  of  the  law.  The  mover,  in 
this  instance,  had  not  been  able  to  state 
any  measure  more  specific  than  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  two  printers.  Now,  when 
he  consented  to  this  sacrifice  of  the  li- 
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berty  of  the  press,  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  he  would  have  acted  on  a  broad 
and  liberal  plan  ;  and,  instead  of  ma. 
king  the  invidious  selection  which  he 
had  done,  that  he  would  have  moved 
for  the  prosecution  of  all  persons  who 
had  published  such  documents. — The 
motion,  in  short,  related  to  a  transac* 
tion  in  which  parliament  could  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
justice,  to  the  parties  concerned,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  safety  and  tranquillity 
of  the  country.  Parliament  would  take 
no  step  inconsistent  with  the  welfare 
and  peace  of  the  country,  and  with  its 
own  honour  and  dignity.— >The  motion 
of  Mr  Whitbread  was  negatived  by  a 
great  majority. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  this  pain¬ 
ful  subject,  Mr  Whitbread  had  refer¬ 
red  to  an  unauthenticated  document 
which  had  been  put  into  his  hands,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  testimony  of  some  of  the 
witnesses  examined  before  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  1806,  and  had  deduced  from 
k  some  inferences,  which  were  under¬ 
stood  as  rejections  on  the  commission¬ 
ers.  The  noble  lords  who  formed  the 
commission,  took  an  early  opportunity 
(22d  March)  of  repelling  these  insi¬ 
nuations,  and  of  vindicating  the  whole 
proceedings,  which  had  been  so  much 
misrepresented.  Lord  Ellenborough, 
with  reference  to  this  subject,  obser- 
Ted,  “  Your  lordships  need  scarcely  be 
reminded,  that  a  few  years  since  his 
majesty  was  pleased  to  issue  a  commis¬ 
sion  respecting  a  subject  which  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  for  me  to  name  :  in  that  com¬ 
mission  I  found  my  name  included  ;  but 
the  subject  of  enquiry,  the  intention  to 
issue  the  commission,  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  itself,  were  all  profound  secrets  to 
me,  until  I  was  called  upon  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  high  and  sacred  duty  that 
upon  me  was  thus  imposed.  I  felt  that 
much  was  due  to  this  command  ;  and 
it  was  accompanied  with  some  inward 
satisfaction,  that  the  integrity  and  zeal 


with  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  dis- 
charge  my  public  functions  had  mads 
a  favourable  impression  on  the  mind  of 
my  sovereign  ;  notwitht Landing  which, 
the  mode  in  which  this  command  was 
obeyed  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
the  most  unprincipled  slanders  It  has 
been  said,  that  alter  the  testimony  had 
been  taken  in  a  case  where  the  moat 
important  interests  were  involved,  the 
persons  intrusted  had  thought  fit  to 
fabricate  an  unauthorised  document, 
purporting  to  relate  what  was  not  gi¬ 
ven,  and  to  suppress  what  was  given 
in  evidence.  My  lords,  1  assert  that 
the  accusation  is  false  in  every  part  I 
What  is  there  in  the  genei^  complex¬ 
ion  of  my  conduct  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  my  public  career,  that  should 
induce  any  man  to  venture  on  an  asser¬ 
tion  so  audacious  i  That  it  is  destitute 
of  all  foundation,  would,  I  trust,  be 
believed  even  without  my  contradic* 
tion  ;  but  where  it  originated,  or  how 
it  was  circulated,  1  know  not." 

Lord  Erskine  said,  **  For  my  own 
part,  my  lords,  1  feel  the  utmost  con* 
fidence  that  my  character  as  a  man  of 
honour  and  humanity,  and  my  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  would  be  sufficient 
in  themselves  to  repel  such  an  unsup¬ 
ported  accusation  ;  and  what  princi¬ 
pally  wounds  me,  therefore,  is,  that  it 
should  have  proceeded  from  a  quarter 
in  which  1  thought  myself  sure  of  the 
utmost  partiality  and  favour.  But, 
putting  aside  all  favour  or  partiality,  I 
trusted  that  1  should  at  least  have 
found  Credit  for  common  honesty  and 
ordinary  correctness  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  witness,  until  a  departure  from 
them  had  been  supported  by  some  kind 
of  proof.”  . 

Lord  Grenville.—”  My  lords,  after 
what  has  been  stated  by  my  noble 
friends,  1  feel  it  utterly  impossible  to 
remain  silent ;  but  I  must  fairly  con¬ 
fess  that  it  is  not  without  reluctance 
that  I  address  you  ;  it  is  not  so  much 
in  conformity  with  my  own  feelings  as 
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in  deference  to  the  jndpment  of  others, 
that  I  have  prevailed  upon  myselff 
even  in  the  cruel  situation  in  which  1 
am  placed,  in  conjunction  with  my  no¬ 
ble  friends,  to  utter  a  single  word  re¬ 
motely  connected  with  a  subject  which 
1  fervently  pray  may  never  become  a 
matter  of  discussion  in  this  House.  If 
any  man  can  be  so  base  as  to  harbour 
a  thought  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  commissioners,  after 
what  has  just  been  uttered,  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  bear  my  full  share  of  censure.  1 
will  not,  because  1  cannot,  conscienti¬ 
ously  enter  into  explanations  that  de¬ 
signing  people  may  be  anxious  to  draw 
from  me.  Whatever  calumnies  may  be 
circulated,  however  weighty  may  be 
the  imputations,  I  will  fearlessly  do  my 
duty  to  the  country,  to  parliament,  and 
to  the  sovereign,  and  maintain  an  eter¬ 
nal  silence  upon  the  general  topics  of 
this  question,  firmly  convinced  that 
nothing  more  injurious  to  the  nation 
could  be  attempted,  than  would  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  lending  the  countenance  and 
authority  of  this  House  to  the  wicked 
prevalence  of  discussions,  which  can 
lead  only  to  public  confusion  and  an¬ 
archy  !” 

Earl  Spencer.-—**  My  lords,  after 
what  has  -been  said  by  my  three  no¬ 
ble  friends,  it  might  perhaps  be  con¬ 
sidered  unnecessary  fur  me  to  add 
any  thing  to  what  has  been  by  them 
so  ably  and  clearly  stated ;  and  al¬ 
though  I  rise  most  reluctantly  upon 
such  a  subject,  still,  considering  the 
charge  which  has  been  made  against 
me,  u  common  with  my  three  noble 
friends,  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  myself 
not  to  remain  silent.  I  could  have 
wished  that  such  a  duty  had  not  de¬ 
volved  upon  me,  fearing,  that  I  may 
trench  upon  that  line  of  conduct 
beyond  which  1  am  determined  not 
to  pass,  and  within  which  my  noble 
friends,  from  being  more  practised  in 
the  habit  of  public  speaking,  have 
more  easily  kept.  I  confeu  adso,  at 


the  same  time,  that  I  feel  humiliated 
at  being  called  upon  to  answer  such  a 
charge,  or  its  b«ng  supposed  for  an 
instant,  that  I  could  be  guilty  of  the 
baseness  imputed  to  me.  My  noble 
colleagues  and  myself  are  charged  with 
nothing  less  than  a  foul  conspiracy,  of 
which,  if  we  were  guilty,  not  only  we 
could  not  appear  amongst  your  lord- 
ships,  but  we  should  be  unworthy  to 
associate  with  any  honourable  or  re¬ 
spectable  man  in  the  country.  My 
lords,  under  these  circumstances  1  feel 
myself  most  reluctantly  called  upon  to 
say  a  few  words,  particularly  as,  in  the 
situation  which  1  held  at  the  period 
alluded  to,  1  may  be  said  to  be  more 
particularly  responsible  for  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  documents.  My  lords, 
to  go  over  again  the  points  .so  ably 
urg^  by  my  noble  friends,  would  be 
an  idle  and  unnecessary  waste  of  your 
lordships*  time ;  I  should  only  weaken, 
instead  of  strengthening,  what  they 
have  advanced.  1  shall,  therefore,  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  saying  a  word  upon  the 
point  immediately  in  question,  and  I 
do  here  most  solemnly  declare  upon 
the  honour  of  a  peer  and  the  faith  of  a 
gentleman,  that  every  word  of  what 
my  noble  friends  have  stated,  is  cor¬ 
rectly  and  exactly  true.** 

Such  were  the  distinct  and  positive 
declarations  of  the  eminent  persons  to 
whom  the  enquiry  of  1806  had  been 
confided,  and  such  the  awkward  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  which  Mr  Whitbread 
was  reduced  by  hh  zeal  and  credulity. 
The  paper  on  which  he  founded  his 
accusations  was  afterwards  confessed 
by  himself  to  be  a  fabrication. 

Mr  Whitbread,  however,  made  an¬ 
other  atten^t  to  revive  these  painful 
discussions.  Lord  Moira,  who  was 
id>out  departing  to  take  upon  him  the 
government  of  India,  to  which  he  bad 
recently  been  appointed,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  grand  lodge  of  free-ma.- 
sons,  containing  some  allusions  to  the 
conduct  of  his  lordship  in  the  course 
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of  the  investigations  into  the  behaviour 
of  the  Princess.  In  that  letter  there 
was  the  following  passage  “  When 
the  Prince  did  me  the  honour  of  rela> 
ting  to  me  the  representation  of  Lord 
Eardley’s,  expressing  great  uneasiness 
that  the  asserted  notoriety  of  the  in* 
terviews  at  Belvidere,  and  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  neighbours,  should  force 
him  to  take  any  public  steps,  I  sug¬ 
gested  the  possibility  that  there  might 
be  some  misapprehension  of  the  cir* 
cumstances  ;  and  I  entreated,  that  be¬ 
fore  any  other  procedure  should  be 
determined  upon,  I  might  send  for  the 
steward  (  Kenny,)  and  the  porter  (Jo¬ 
nathan  Partridge,)  to  examine  them. 
This  w'as  permitted.  I  sent  for  the 
servants  and  questioned  them.  My 
report  to  the  Prince  was,  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  had  occasioned  very  little  observa- 
tion  in  the  house,  none  at  all  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  unnecessary  for  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  to  notice  it  in  any  shape.  The 
servants  had  been  desired  by  me  never 
to  talk  upon  the  subject ;  Lord  Eard- 
W  was  informed,  that  his  conception 
of  what  had  been  stated  by  the  ser¬ 
vants  was  found  to  be  inaccurate ;  no 
mention  was  ever  made  to  any  one, 
not  even  to  the  lords  who  conducted 
the  enquiry  three  years  afterwards,  of 
the  particulars  related  by  the  servants ; 
and  the  circumstance  never  would  have 
been  known  at  all,  had  not  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  Princess,  for  the  sake 
of  putting  a  false  colour  on  that  inves¬ 
tigation,  indiscreetly  brought  it  for¬ 
ward.  The  death  of  Kenny  in  the 
interval  tempted  them  to  risk  this  pro¬ 
cedure.  Jonathan  Partridge  having 
been  known,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
questioned,  to  be  devoted  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  from  his  own  declaration  to  the 
steward,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that 
her  Royal  Highness  would  the  next 
day  be  informed  by  him  of  his  having 
been  examined.  The  measure  was 
most  offensive,  if  not  justified  by  some 


uncommon  peculiarity  of  circumstance. 
Yet  absolute  silence  is  preserved  upon 
it  for  so  long  a  period  by  her  Royal 
Highness’s  advisers ;  a  forbearance 
only  to  be  solved  by  their  being  too 
cautious  to  touch  upon  the  point  while 
Kenny  was  alive.” — Mr  Whitbread 
remarked  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
“  that  when  he  first  read  the  para¬ 
graph,  he  could  not  avoid  putting  the 
same  construction  upon  it,  which,  he 
found  by  the  public  papers,  it  had  re» 
ceived  out  of  doors.  He  did  conceive 
it  to  mean  that  there  was  something 
in  the  evidence  of  Kenny,  which  made 
the  advisers  of  the  Princess  afraid  to 
advert  to  it  during  his  life-time  ;  and 
with  this  impression  on  his  mind,  he 
had  intended  to  have  brought  the  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  House  earlier,  in  order 
that  an  impression  should  not  go 
abroad  injurious  to  the  Princess,  after 
the  Earl  of  Moira  should  have  left  the 
country,  and  explanation  was  impossi¬ 
ble.  Upon  reading  the  paragraph, 
however,  over  and  over  again,  to  try 
whether  he  could  find  out  another 
meaning,  it  did  occur  to  him,  that  per¬ 
haps  his  lordship  only  meant,  that 
Kenny,  if  alive,  could  have  contra¬ 
dicted  any  person  who  said  that  his 
lordship  examined  the  witnesses  in  any 
manner  that  was  improper  or  unbeco¬ 
ming  his  dignity.  Thinking  that  this 
might  possibly  be  the  meaning  of  the 
noble  lord,  he  did  not  conceive  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  bring  the  business  before 
the  House  ;  but,  finding  by  some  ob¬ 
servations  in  one  of  the  public  papers, 
that  the  subject  was  viewed  in  another 
light  out  of  doors,  and  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  understood  that  part  of  the  noble 
lord’s  letter  according  to  its  plain  and 
obvious  construction,  he  thought  it 
now  of  the  greatest  importance,  that 
Lord  Moira  should  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  explaining  his  meaning  before 
he  left  the  country.  As  any  assertion 
which  came  from  a  man  so  high  in 
rank,  and  so  high  in  character  as  Lord 
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Moira,  must  carry  with  it  great 
weight,  he  thought  that  an  impres¬ 
sion  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  public  mind,  that  cither 
the  Princess  or  her  advisers  were  ever 
afraid  that  her  honour  would  have  been 
in  danger  from  any  evidence  Kenny 
might  have  given.  There  was  an¬ 
other  paragraph,  which  Lord  Moira, 
and  none  but  he,  could  explain.  When 
it  was  stated  in  the  letter,  that  Par¬ 
tridge,  Lord  Eardley’s  porter,  was 
known  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Princess,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be 
explained,  what  was  meant  bv  the  de¬ 
votion  of  one  of  Lord  Eardley’s  me¬ 
nial  servants  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? 
How,  or  from  what  reason,  it  could  be 
supposed  that  a  person  in  that  station 
of  life  would  communicate  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess  any  examination  which  he  might 
have  undergone,  was  a  matter  capable 
of  explanation  only  by  the  noble  earl, 
and  if  not  explained  by  him,  how  it 
was  possible  for  any  other  person  to 
explain  it  he  knew  not.  Finding  that 
this  part  of  the  noble  earl’s  letter,  as 
well  as  that  to  which  he  had  hrst  di¬ 
rected  the  attention  of  the  House,  had 
been  commented  upon  in  a  public 
print,  and  surprise  expressed  equal  to 
that  which  he  himself  felt,  he  could 
not  be  content  to  suffer  the  matter  to 
pass  without  making  some  observa¬ 
tions,  or  without  pointing  out  the  ex¬ 
pediency,  as  well  as  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity,  of  requiring  a  full  and  satisfac- 
toiy  explanation  from  the  noble  earl, 
before  he  quitted  Great  Britain. 
When  the  exalted  rank  of  the  Earl  of 
Moira  was  considered,  and  when  it 
was  known  that  every  thing  which 
came  from  him  would  be  received  by 
the  country  with  that  degree  of  weight 
to  which  his  lordship’s  opinions  and 
remarks  were  entitled,  he  apprehended 
that  a  feeling  of  justice,  as  well  to¬ 
wards  the  Earl  of  Moira  himself,  as 
towards  the  Princess  of  Wales,  called 


for  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  real 
meaning  of  the  words  in  the  noble 
lord’s  letter.  He  was  sure  the  House 
would  feel  a  pleasure  in  putting  the 
noble  lord  in  a  situation  moat  conge¬ 
nial  to  his  own  heart,  that  of  explain¬ 
ing  unequivocally  and  clearly,  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  was  at  present  involved  in 
doubt,  and  which  might  lead  to  con¬ 
clusions  and  inferences  which  the  no¬ 
ble  earl  would  himself  be  the  first  to 
lament.— He  had  hoped  from  time  to 
time,  that  this  most  heart-rending  sub¬ 
ject  would  have  been  set  at  rest.  New 
matter,  however,  seemed  daily  to  be 
brought  before  the  public,  and  he  now 
almost  despaired  that  the  subject  would 
ever  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion,  unless  some  decided  act  of  re¬ 
cognition  was  either  advised  by  his 
majesty’s  ministers  to  be  adopted,  or 
that  the  House  would  place  their  seal 
upon  the  matter,  and  close  it  for  ever. 
How  this  was  to  be  done,  could  best 
be  pointed  out  at  the  proper  seuon. 
He  most  sincerely  wished,  however, 
that  the  question  might  be  concluded 
by  any  other  means  than  through  the 
medium  of  that  House,  and  anxiously 
hoped,  that  without  considerable  de¬ 
lay,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent’s  ministers  would  advise  him 
to  give  to  her  Royal  Highness  an  es¬ 
tablishment  out  of  his  civil  list,  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  elevated  situation  which 
she  held  in  this  country.  Some  mode 
or  other,  he  was  satisfied,  must  ere 
long  be  had  recourse  to  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  dissipating  all  conflicting  opi¬ 
nions,  and  he  trusted  it  would  be  such 
as  to  place  her  Royal  Highness  in  a 
sphere  adequate  to  her  merits.  For 
the  present  he  should  content  himself 
by  moving,  *  That  a  message  be  sent 
to  the  Lords,  requesting  their  lord- 
ships  to  grant  permission  to  the  Earl 
of  Moira  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  this 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  being  exa- 
mined  as  to  his  knowledge  of  certain 
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circuRistahcet  connected  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales.*  ’*  • 

The  Speaker  having  observed  that 
this  motion  was  unprecedented,  Lord 
Castlereagh  said,  he  thought  the 
House  must  feel,  that,  according  to 
the  custom  of  parliament,  the  present 
motion  could  not  be  received,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  improper  to 
take  the  step  proposed  by  the  hon. 
gentleman.  He  should,  however,  not 
confine  himself  merely  to  the  forms  of 
the  House,  but  would  say  upon  the 
substance  of  it,  that  he  was  surprised 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  should  (after 
six  times  that  the  subject  had  been 
brought  forward  in  different  shapes, 
and  the  feeling  of  the  House  was  well 
known  upon  it,l  think  it  necessary 
again  to  revive  the  controversy.  He 
could  conceive  no  other  purpose  which 
this  could  answer  but  to  agitate  the 
public  mind,  and  wound  the  delicacy 
of  the  House.  This  was  merely  a 
collateral  point  of  a  subject  into  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  well  knew  that 
the  House  did  not  wish  to  enter.  He 
was  alto  surprised,  that  at  the  close  of 
his  speech,  instead  of  calling  upon 
them  to  pronounce  upon  the  question 
of  guilt  or  innocence,  he  should  mere¬ 
ly  nave  suggested  an  increase  of  the 
establishment  of  her  Royal  Highness. 
If  no  question  of  form  had  rendered 
the  motion  inadmissible,  he  should 
have  opposed  it  in  its  substance,  as  he 
was  convinced  that  no  possible  good 
could  result  from  the  interference  of 
parliament ;  and  he  thought  that  on 
the  contrary,  it  might  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  prove  injurious.  In  his  opinion 
the  non.  gentleman,  by  his  motion, 
had  departed  from  those  principles 
upon  which  parliament  was  bound  to 
act,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
whole  of  his  conduct  was  likely  to  do 
no  public  good,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  do  great  publi-  mischief.” — Mr 
Canning  said,  ”  that  having  been  in  the 


House  but  a  few  minutes,  he  believed 
at  first  that  this  was  only  one  of  those 
irregular  conversations  which  had  too 
frequently  of  late  been  introduced,  and 
was  not  at  the  beginning  aware  that 
there  was  a  motion  iwiuarly  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  House.  If  that  had  been 
the  case,  he  should  not  have  said  a  sin¬ 
gle  word  upon  the  subject ;  but  now, 
feeling  it  to  be  a  question  of  some  im¬ 
portance,  he  was  anxious  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  should  vote  for 
passing  to  the  order  of  the  day.  An 
non.  baronet  (Sir  Francis  Burdett) 
had  referred  to  that  understanding,  by 
which  the  House  had  shewn  its  wish 
that  there  should  be  no  further  dis¬ 
cussions  upon  this  unhappy  subject. 
He  believed,  that  the  last  debate  on 
the  subject  ended  with  the  under¬ 
standing,  that  no  possible  good  could 
result  from  the  discussion.  He  be¬ 
lieved,  that  the  House,  and  eveiy 
member  of  it,  had  felt  the  most  anxi¬ 
ous  wish  that  they  should  not  be  call¬ 
ed  upon  for  any  determination  on  the 
subject,  unless  it  should  come  to  such 
an  extremity  that  parliament  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  take  some  step.  As  he  did 
not  think  that  such  an  extremity^  had 
now  arrived,  he  could  not  coincide  in 
the  expediency  of  these  renewed  dis¬ 
cussions.  He  did  not  imagine  that 
the  present  proceeding  was  at  all  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  and  although  he  admitted 
it  was  possible  that  a  case  'might  arise, 
in  which  the  House  and  the  country 
would  find  it  necessary  to  come  to 
some  substantial  conclusion  upon  this 
subject,  yet  he  trusted  his  majesty’s 
ministers  would  avoid  being  driven  to 
such  an  extremity.  He  admitted, 
that  where  the  possibility  existed  of 
having  occasion  to  recur  to  such  a 
measure,  it  was  proper  to  be  prepared 
for  the  worst ;  but  if  he  was  called 
upon  to  state  whether  such  a  necessity 
existed  now,  he  would  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  answering  in  the  negative. 
There  was  another  impression,  as  he 
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believed,  upon  the  mind  of  the  House 
as  to  this  subject.  They  thought  that 
the  abstaining  from  discussions  upon 
it,  was  the  most  likely  way  to  bring 
a^ut  that  happy  termination  of  it,  to 
which  every  one  anxiously  looked. 
While  they  abstained  from  discussion, 
they  conceived  that  there  was  one 
chance  left  for  that  species  of  termina* 
tion  which  all  good  men  and  all  good 
subjects  wisheu  to  see. — He  believed 
that  those  men  betrayed  a  very  imper^ 
feet  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
human  fvriings,  who  could  suppose 
that  the  continuance  or  revival  of  such 
discussions  was  the  most  likely  means 
of  procuring  that  termination  which 
was  so  much  desired.  He  conceived 
that  if  those  discussions  were  revived, 
the  whole  period  between  the  first  dis¬ 
cussion  and  the  last  might  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  so  much  time  lost  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  object  in  ques¬ 
tion.  It  was  from  these  feelings  that 
he,  and,  as  he  believed,  many  other 
members,  deprecated  these  discus¬ 
sions.” 

Thus  terminated  those  unhappy  con- 
troversies,  which  bad  so  long  gratified 
the  malice  of  faction,  fed  the  vulgar 
appetite  for  slander,  and  disturbed  the 
repose  of  the  country.  On  an  affair 
of  this  kind  we  have  been  anxious  to 
abstain  from  minute  detail,  and  have 
preferred  laying  before  our  readers  a 
compendious,  but  impartial  account  of 
the  proceedings  in  parliament,  to  any 
other  form  in  which  the  subject  could 


have  been  explained.  There  can  be 
no  necessity  for  reverting  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  1806,  or  for  staining  our 
pages  with  the  depositions  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  examined  before  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  or  the  reflections  to  which 
such  evidence  may  have  given  rise.  It 
has  been  confess^  on  all  hands,  that 
the  Princess  stands  acquitted  of  cri¬ 
minality  ;  but  against  the  charge  of  le¬ 
vity,  it  may  seem  more  difficult  wholly 
to  defend  her.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  question  agitated,  in  consequence 
of  her  letter  of  January,  1813.  From 
that  letter  it  appears  her  advisers  in¬ 
tended,  that  she  should  be  enabled 
to  interfere  with  the  unquestionahle 
powers  of  the  Prince  Regent,  as  the 
natural  guardian  of  his  daughter,  and 
the  actual  chief  magistrate  of  these 
realms.  This  attempt,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  proved  altogether  abor¬ 
tive  ;  and  the  merit,  or  demerit,  as 
well  as  the  influence  and  authority  of 
her  Royal  Highness,  remained,  after 
all  the  tedious  and  vain  discussions— > 
all  the  ebullitions  of  party  zeal,  and 
all  the  offensive  disclosures  which  were 
unfortunately  made,  precisely  as  they 
had  been  placed  before  by  two  succes¬ 
sive  cabinets— that  of  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  in  1806,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland  in  1807.  With  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  differences  which  had  occasioned 
so  many  painful  scenes,  neither  the  le¬ 
gislature  nor  the  country,  it  would 
seem,  can  ever  prudently  interfere* 
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Affairs  of  IrclancL’— Discussion  of  the  Catholic  Question  in  Parliament.- 
Conduct  <f  the  Irish  Catlmics.  j 


Phis  year  seemed  to  open  better  pros* 
pects  to  the  catholics  uf  Ireland  than 
«ny  which  preceded  it.  The  mini¬ 
sters  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  catholic  question  ; 
tltey  had  ceased  to  interest  themselves 
with  zeal  in  the  result ;  and  the  incli¬ 
nations  of  the  Prince  Regent  were  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  favourable  to  the  claims 
of  the  petitioners.  The  protestanta, 
however,  were  seized  with  alarm  ;  pe¬ 
titions  against  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
catholics  were  poured  in  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  and  a  respectable  association  was 
formed,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
opposing  further  concessions.  But  the 
friends  of  the  catholics  were  determi¬ 
ned  to  persevere  ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
Februarr,  Mr  Grattan  moved  that  the 
Hquse  should  resolve  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  Irish  catholics.  The  arguments 
in  support  of  the  motion  were  power¬ 
fully  and  ably  stated,  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion,  by  many  distinguished  speakers. 

The  motion,  it  was  said,  proposed 
to  remove  the  civil  disabilities  which 
affect  a  great  portion  of  our  fellow 
subjects,  on  account  of  their  religion  ; 
offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  measure  with  every  security 
which  may  be  required,  for  the  protec¬ 


tion  of  the  protestant  interest.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  question  of  right. 
This  appears,  however,  to  be  a  very 
unnecessary  metaphysical  discussion, 
and  one  which  cannot  have  any  prac¬ 
tical  application  in  the  present  instance. 
In  the  same  sense  in  whicli:  religious 
toleration  is  a  right,  a  due, share  of 
political  power  is  a  right ;  both  must 
yield  to  the  paramount  intefests  of 
society,  if  such  interests  require  it ; 
neither  can  be  justifiably  withheld,  un- 
-less  their  inconsistency  with  the  public 
■interest  is  clearly  established.  But  in 
the  present  case,  the  question  does  not, 
in  any  respect,  arise  j  for  we  have  al¬ 
ready  admitted  the  Roman 'catholics 
to  substantial  power,  and  what  we 
seek  to  exclude  them  from  is  honour. 
The  privileges  which  are  withheld  are 
impotent,  as  protections  to  the  state, 
but  most  galling  and  provoking  to  the 
party  which  is  excluded.  No  candid 
mind  can  hesitate  to  admit,  that  the 
exclusions  must  be  severely  felt,  as  a 
grievance  of  the  most  insulting  kind. 
That  the  man  of  the  first  eminence  at 
the  bar  should  be  prevented  from  act¬ 
ing  as  one  of  his  majesty’s  counsel, 
or  from  sitting  on  the  bench  of  justice ; 
that  the  gallant  officer,  who  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  his 
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country,  when  hit  heart  is  beating 
high  with  the  love  of  honourable  fame, 
should  be  stopped  in  his  career,  and 
see  his  companions  in  arms  raised  above 
him,  to  lead  his  countrymen  to  victory 
and  glory,  must  be  felt  as  deeply  hu¬ 
miliating  1  Does  it  require  argument 
to  shew,  that  exclusion  from  parlia¬ 
ment  must  be  considered  as  a  privation 
and  indignity  ?  Why  are  men  so  desi¬ 
rous  of  this  distinction  ?  From  the  ho¬ 
nest  ambition  of  serving  their  coun¬ 
try,  from  the  pride  of  abiding  by 
honourable  engagements,  or  from 
motives,  perhaps,  of  a  less  elevated 
description  ?  Whatever  they  may  be, 
honourable  and  dignified,  or  otherwise, 
they  subsist  in  the  minds  of  the  catho¬ 
lics  as -much  as  in  those  of  other  men  ; 
and,  though  the  elective  franchise, 
which  has  been  granted  to  the  Irish 
catholic,  gives  him  a  substantial  repre¬ 
sentation,  yet  the  exclusion  from  par¬ 
liament  is  calculated  to  operate  as  a 
severe  and  humiliating  disability  ;  and 
the  more  humiliating,  because  it  is  a 
mark  of  inferiority  put  on  the  ca¬ 
tholic,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  that  inferiority.  The  topic, 
that  toleration  is  one  thing,  and  po¬ 
litical  power  another,  has  little  appli¬ 
cation  to  this  case,  even  if  it  were 
just ;  for  in  this  instance  it  seems  to  be 
contended  that  rank,  and  station,  and 
honour,  are  not  the  proper  appendages 
of  wealth,  and  knowledge,  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  of  every  thing  which  consti¬ 
tutes  political  and  moral  strength. 
In  every  system  of  human  policy,  the 
few  must  govern  the  many,  but  put¬ 
ting  military  force  out  of  the  case, 
legitimate  government  must  arise  from 
their  superiority  in  wealth  and  know¬ 
ledge  ;  if,  therefore,  you  exclude  the 
weuthy  and  the  educated  from  the 
government  of  the  state,  you  throw 
into  the  scale  of  the  many,  the  only 
weight  which  could  have  preserved  the 
balance  of  the  state  itself.  This  is 
universally  true  ;  but  when  you  reject 
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the  opulent  and  the  educated,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  condition  which  they  have 
in  common  with  the  many,  you  add 
the  attraction  of  politics  and  party  to 
the  operations  oi  general  and  moral 
causes ;  and,  if  the  principle  of  ex¬ 
clusion  be  a  religious  one,  you  organ- 
ixe,  not  merely  the  principles  of  revo¬ 
lution,  but  oi  revolution  furious  and 
interminable.  But  by  the  policy  of 
separating  political  rankfropi  property 
and  education  in  any  intermediate  de¬ 
gree,  the  conclusion  is  equally  true, 
mat  the  attempt  so  to  separate  esta¬ 
blishes  a  principle,  not  of  government, 
but  of  the  dissolution  of  government. 
So  sensible  of  this  truth  were  our 
ancestors,  that,  when  they  saw.  Or 
thought  they  saw,  a  necessity  for  dis-  ' 
honouring  the  Roman  catholic,  they 
adopted,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
the  policy  of  impoverishing  and  bar¬ 
barizing  nim :  When  they  degraded 
him,  they  felt  that  their  only  safety 
was  to  keep  him  in  poverty  and  igno¬ 
rance  ;  their  policy,  good  or  bad,  was 
consistent — the  means  had  a  diabolical 
fitness  for  their  end.  Is  it  not  a  per¬ 
fect  corollary  to  this  proposition,  is  it 
not  the  legitimate  converse  of  this 
truth,  that  if  you  re-admit  them  to 
wealth  and  to  knowledge,  you  must 
restore  them  to  ambition  and  to  ho¬ 
nour  ?  What  have  we  done  i  We  have 
trod  back  our  steps ;  we  have  rescued 
the  catholics  from  the  code,  which 
formed  at  once  their  servitude  and  our 
safety,  and  we  fancy  we  can  continue 
the  exclusion,  from  civil  station,  which 
superinduced  that  code.  Theiris  was 
a  necessity,  real  or  fancied,  but  a  con¬ 
sistent  system  ;  we  pretend  no  neces¬ 
sity  ;  we  have  voluntarily  abdicated 
the  means  of  safety^  and  we  wilfully 
and  useles^  continue  the  causes  of 
danger.  The  time  to  have  paused 
was  before  we  heaved,  from  those 
sons  of  earth,  the  mountains,  which 
the  wisdom  or  the  terrors  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  had  heaped  upon  them ;  but 
G  t 
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we  have  raised  them  up  and  placed 
them  erect— >are  we  prepared  to  hurl 
them  down  and  bury  them  a^ain  ? 
Where  is  the  madman  to  propose  it  ? 
Where  it  he  who  imagines  that  they 
can  remain  as  they  are  ?  The  state  of 
the  catholics  o'  Ireland  is,  in  thjs  re- 
'  spect,  unparalleled  by  any  thing  in 
ancient  or  modern  history.  They  are 
not  slaves,  as  some  of  their  absurd  ad¬ 
vocates  call  them,  but  freemen,  pos¬ 
sessing  substantially  the  same  political 
rights  with  their  protestant  brethren, 
and  with  all  the  other  subjects  of  the 
empire,  that  is,  possessed  of  all  the 
advantages  which  can  he  derived  from 
the  best  laws,  adpiinistcred  in  the  best 
manner,  of  the  most  free  and  most 
highly  civilised  epuntry  in  the  world. 
Do  you  believe  that  such  a  body, 
possessed  of  such  a  station,  can  sub¬ 
mit  to  contumely  and  exclusion  f  t'>at 
they  will  stand  behind  your  chair  and 
wait  upon  you  at  the  public  banquet  i 
The  less  valuable,  in  sordid  computa¬ 
tion,  the  privilege,  the  more  marked 
the  insult  in  refusing  it,  and  the  more 
honourable  the  anxiety  for  possessing 
it !  Miserable  and  unworthy  wretches 
must  they  be  if  they  ceased  to  aspire 
to  it ;  base  and  dangerous  hypocrites 
if  they  dissembled  their  wishes  ;  for¬ 
midable  instruments  of  domestic  or 
foreign  tyranny  if  they  did  not  enter- 
tain  them  !  Tne  liberties  of  England 
would  not,  for  half  a  century,  remain 
proof  against  the  contact  and  conta- 
gion  of  four  millions  of  opulent  and 
powerful  subjects  who  disregarded  the 
Honours  of  the  state,  and  felt  utterly 
uninterested  in  the  constitution. — Tn 
toming  forward,  therefore,  with  this 
claim  of  honourable  pmbition,  they  at 
once  afford  the  best  pledge  of  their 
sincerity,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  title.  They  claim 
the  benefit  of  the  ancient  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  constitution,  namely,  that 
the  honours  of  the  state  should  be 
open  to  the  talents  and  to  the  virtues 


of  all  its  members.— The  adversaries 
of  the  measure  invert  the  order  of  all 
civilized  society.  They  have  made 
the  catholics  an  aristocracy,  and  ^hey 
would  treat  them  as  a  mob  ;  they 
ive,  to  thp  lowest  of  the  rabble,  ifi 
e  is  a  protectant,  yrha^  they  refuse 
to  the  head  of  the  peerage,  it  he  is  a 
catholic.  They  shut  out  my  Lord 
Fingal  from  the  state,  and  they  make 
his  footman  a  member  of  it ;  and  this 
strange  confusion  of  all  social  order, 
they  dignify  with  the  name  of  thp 
British  constitution  ;  and  the  propo¬ 
sal  to  consider  the  best  and  most  con¬ 
ciliatory  mode  of  correcting  it,  they 
cry  down  as  a  dangerous  and  presump¬ 
tuous  innovation.— The  catholics  pro¬ 
pose  no  innovation.  They  ask  for  an 
equal  sliare,  as  fellow  subjects,  in  the 
constitution,  as  they  find  it ;  in  that 
constitution,  in  whose  original  stamina 
they  had  an  undisputed  right,  before 
there  was  a  reformation,  and  before 
there  was  a  revolution,  and  before  the 
existence  of  the  abuses,  which  induced 
the  necessity  of  either.  Thej  desire 
tn  bear  its  burdens,  tq  share  its  dan¬ 
gers,  to  participate  its  glory,  and  to 
abide  its  fate  ;  they  bring  an  offering, 
their  hearts  and  hands,  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  but  they  desire  also  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  bringing  with  them  their 
consciences,  their  religion,  and  their 
honour,  without  which  they  would 
be  worthless  and  dangerous  associates. 
— The  position,  therefore,  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  those  who  say  that  the  first 
principles  of  the  constitution  are  in 
opposition  to  the  claim,  is  rather  a 
critical  one.  They  must  shew  why 
it  is  that  a  Roman  catholic,  may  vote 
for  a  member  to  sit  in  parliament, 
and  yet  may  not  himself  be  a  member 
of  it  ;  why  he  may  be  the  most  pow- 
( rful  and  wealthy  subject  in  the  realm, 
and  the  greatest  landed  proprietor,  and 
yet  may  not  fill  the  lowest  office  in  thu 
meanest  town  upon  his  estates ;  why 
he  may  be  the  first  advocate  at  th9 
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bir,  and  be  incapable  of  acting  as  one 
of  the  counsel  of  his  sovereign  ;  whj 
he  may  be  elector,  military  officer, 
grand  juror,  corporator,  magistrate, 
in  Ireland,  where  the  danger,  if  any, 
is  immense,  and  why  none  of  them  in 
England  where  the  causes  of  appre* 
heosion  are  conmaratively  trifling  and 
insignificant.  Besides  all  this,  argu> 
ing  as  they  do,  that  the  catholic  reli¬ 
gion  necessarily  includes  hostility  to 
the  state,  on  the  very  points  which, 
in  the  oaths  taken  by  the  catholics, 
are  solemnly  disavowed,  they  must 
shew  the  safety  of  harbouring  in  the 
bosom  of  the  state,  and  admitting  to 
its  essential  and  substantial  benefits,  a 
body  of  men  whose  only  title  to  ad¬ 
mission  has  been  peijury ;  that  is,  a 
body  of  men,  who,  in  addition  to  reli¬ 
gious  opinions  inconsistent  with  our 
particular  constitutions,  have  violated 
the  solemn  obligations  which  bind 
man  to  man,  and  therefore  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  being  admitted  into  any 
society,  in  which  the  sacred  principles 
of  social  intercourse  are  respected.  If 
these  things  are  so,  the  petitions  of 
the  public  should  be,  not  to  be  pro¬ 
tect^  against  the  dangers  which  are 
to  come,  but  to  be  rescued  from  those 
which  have  already  been  incurred  ; 
nay  more,  if  oaths  are  not  regarded, 
we  should  not  rely  on  the  vain  securi¬ 
ties  which  our  ancestors  have  resorted 
to,  and  which  consist  of  oaths,  and 
only  oaths  ;  but  we  should  desire  some  ' 
new  means  of  proving  their  religion, 
by  the  testimony  of  others,  and  chain¬ 
ing  them  down  to  it,  without  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  disowning  or  escaping  from 
it.  But  let  us  examine,  somewhat  more 
accurately,  these  supposed  principles 
of  public  policy,  which  oppose  an  in¬ 
superable  bar  to  the  admission  of  the 
Roman  catholics.  They  join  issue  on 
this  point ;  so  far  as  concession  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  true  principles  of 
the  constitution,  the  safety  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  church,  and  of  the  protestant 


throne,  they  admit  that  they  ire  en¬ 
titled  to  nothing ;  so  far  as  it  is  not  ' 
inconsistent,  they  claim  to  be  entitled 
to  every  thing.  Let  it  be  shewn  that 
these  great  foundations  of  our  liberties 
and  of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  poli¬ 
cy  are  their  enemies,  and  they  must 
yield  in  silence.  They  must  receive  it 
as  the  doom  of  fate  {  it  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  as  part  of  the  mysterious 
system  of  Providence,  which,  whilst 
it  has  embarked  us  in  an  awful  strug¬ 
gle,  for  the  preservation  of  its  choicest 
blessings,  has  ordained  that,  in  this 
^^ruggle,  we  may  not  unite  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  our  people.  We 
must  cherish  the  hope  that  the  same 
incomprehensible  wisdom  which  at  ’ 
once  impels  us  to  this  mighty  contest, 
and  forbids  us  to  use  the  means  of 
success,  may  work  out  our  safety  by 
methods  of  its  own.— If  it  can  be 
made  appear  that  the  imperious  inte¬ 
rests  of  our  country  pronounce,  from 
necessity,  this  heavy  and  immitigable  . 
sentence  upon  millions  of  its  subjects, 
they  will  learn  submission,  and  not 
embitter  their  hopeless  exclusion,  by 
the  miseries  of  discontent  and  of  dis¬ 
order  ;  but,  before  they  bow  down  to 
this  eternal  interdict,  before  they  re¬ 
tire  from  the  threshold  of  the  const!-  < 
tution,  to  the  gloom  of  hopeless  and 
never-ending  exclusion,  are  they  not 
entitled  to  have  it  proved  by  argu¬ 
ments  clear  as  the  light  of  heaven, 
that  this  necesrity  exists  ?  Let  it  be  - 
stated  in  some  clear  intelligible  form, ' 
what  is  this  fundamental  prop  of  the 
constitution,  what  is  this  overwhelm¬ 
ing  ruin,  which  is  to  tumble  upon  us 
by  its  removal.  Let  us  meet  and  close 
upon  this  argument ;  but  beware  of 
the  attempt  to  outlaw  the  Irish  peo¬ 
ple  by  an  artificial  and  interested  cla¬ 
mour.  Let  not  thosa^  who  have  en¬ 
couraged  the  Irish  people  to  expect 
redress,  now  affect  to  be  bound  by 
this  spell  of  their  own  raising-  This 
would  be  to  palter  with  their  OW14 
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coDSciences  and  the  public  lafety,  and 
entail,  a*  the  inevitable  coniequencet, 
calamity  and  disgrace.— -The  only  ob¬ 
stacles  which  appear  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  Roman  catholics,  said  their 
advocates,  are  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
and  the  declaration  against  transub- 
stantiation.  The  former  of  these,  in 
its  original  enactment  and  application, 
had  a  very  limited  political  relation.-— 
The  application  of  the  oath,  as  it  was 
modified  by  Elizabeth,  had  chiefly 
(and  with  the  exception  of  offices  im¬ 
mediately  derived  from  the  crown,  or 
concerning  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice)  a  'religious,  and  not  a  political, 
appiicadon  ;  subject  to  these  exceji- 
tions,  it  professed  not  to  controul  pri 
vate  opinion,  nor  to  make  it  a  ground 
of  exclusion  ;  but  it  subjected  the 
public  profession  of  non- conformity  to 
penalty ;  and,  accordingly,  Roman 
catholics  were  admissable  to  parlia¬ 
ment  and  to  corporate  offices,  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years  after 
the  introduction  of  the  oath  of  supre¬ 
macy.  Then  came  the  laws  of  Charles 
II.,  which,  for  the  first  time,  s^rin- 
duced  general  exclusion  from  office,  as 
a  political  consequence  of  religious 
opinion.— Here,  ihtn,  were  two  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  first,  that  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  which  proscribed  the  catholic  re¬ 
ligion  ;  the  second,  that  of  Charles  II., 
wnich  presumed  that  certain  unconsti 
tutional  tenets  must  be  held  by  those 
who  professed  that  religion,  and  there¬ 
fore  made  civil  incapacity  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  religious  belief.  Here 
were  two  principles  perfectly  distinct, 
but  perfectly  consistent — now  what 
have  we  done  ?  We  have,  in  fact,  abro¬ 
gated  the  principles  of  the  reformation, 
for  we  have  repealed  the  laws  against 
recusancy,  and  legadized  the  religion  ; 
having  done  this  it  was  a  necessary 
consemience  to  sa^^  that  we  could  not 
infer,  from  a  religious  tenet  which  we 
legalized,  a  political  opinion  incon- 
mtcnt  with  the  safety  of  the  state } 


othersvise  we  should  have  been  unjus¬ 
tifiable  in  legalizing  it ;  we  therefore 
substituted  instead  of  t^  renunciation 
of  the  religious  doctrine,  from  which 
the  politick  opinion  had  been  formerly 
inferred,  a  direct  denial,  upon  oath, 
of  the  political  opinion  itself.  If  then 
the  Roman  catholic  ma^  lawfully  ex¬ 
ercise  the  religion,  and  if  he  will  take 
the  political  oath,  how  can  we  con¬ 
sistently  make  the  objection,  either  in 
a  religious  or  political  point  of  view, 
to  his  being  admitted  to  the  remaining 
privileges  of  citizenship  ?  Again,  the 
oath  of  supremacT  extends  to  a  re¬ 
nunciation,  as  well  of  the  ^iritual  as 
of  the  temporal  authority  ofthe  Pope ; 
and  its  object  appears  to  have  been 
two-fold  ;  first,  to  exclude  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Pope  in  the  temporal 
concerns  of  the  realm  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  secure  the  protestant  hierarchy  a- 
gainst  the  claims  of  the  sect  which  bad 
Seen  put  down  t  As  to  the  first,  the 
Roman  catholic  tenders  an  oath,  ut¬ 
terly  denying  the  Pope’s  right  to  ex¬ 
ercise  any  kind  of  temporal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  these  kingdoms  }  as  to  the  se¬ 
cond,  he  tenders  an  oath,  abjuring  all 
interference  with  the  protestant  esta¬ 
blishment  and  hierarchy.  What  then 
remains  in  difference  f  The  right  of 
the  Pope  with  respect  to  their  clergy  ? 
Now  to  this  the  oath  of  supremacy 
never  had  any  reference,  nor  could 
have  had  :  Their  clergy  were  not  re¬ 
cognised  as  having  any  legal  existence 
when  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  en¬ 
acted,  nor  as  the  subject  of  any  other 
regulation,  than  that  of  heavy  punish¬ 
ment  if  they  were  discoveiM  {  this 
part  of  the  oath  merely  looks  to  the 
protestant  hierarchy,  and  all  this  is  ef¬ 
fectually  provided  for  by  the  oath.— 
As  to  the  corporation  act,  every  per¬ 
son  acquainted  with  its  history,  knows 
that  it  was  introduced,  not  with  a  view 
to  the  Roman  catholics,  but  to  secta¬ 
ries  of  a  very  different  description,  who 
had  got  into  the  corporatioiu  during 
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the  government  of  Cromwell,  and  were 
tnpposed  to  be  disaffected  to  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  court.  Part  of  the  oath,  as 
H  was  onginally  framed,  declared  that 
it  was  unlawful,  under  any  pretence, 
to  take  up  arms  aninst  the  king,  or 
those  commissioned  by  him  ;  and  the 
amendment,  which  sought  to  qualify  it 
by  adding  the  word  lawfully”  be¬ 
fore  "commissioned,'*  was  thrown  out. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  William  and 
Mary  was  to  repeal  this  scandalous 
and  slavish  enactment,  which  was  at 
direct  variance  with  the  first  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  yet  we  are 
told,  in  patriotic  petitions,  from  loyal 
protestant  bodies,  that  this  corpora¬ 
tion  act  was  one  of  the  great  bul- 
warks  of  the  Revolution. — It  is  re¬ 
quired,  no  doubt,  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  that  the  new  oath  of  supre¬ 
macy,  thereby  substituted  for  the  for¬ 
mer  one,  should  be  taken  by  all  who 
were  bound  to  take  the  former  one ; 
but  this  N  not  introduced  as  one  of 
the  grievances  redressed,  or  rights  de¬ 
clared,  but  it  is  merely  incidenully 
mentioned,  in  consequence  of  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  one  oath  for  the  other. 
The  declaration  against  popery  is  in 
no  respect  adverted  to  ;  but  one  fact, 
most  decisive  and  important  on  this 
point,  is  this,  that  when  this  act  was 
passed,  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land  were  not,  by  any  law  or  usage, 
excluded  from  parliament,  or  from 
civil  or  military  offices. — The  articles 
of  Limerick  f  3d  October,  1691^,  sti¬ 
pulated  for  all  such  privileges,  in  the 
exercise  of  religion,  as  were  enjoyed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  as  were 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland. 
They  required  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
as  created  in  the  first  year  of  William 
and  Mary  ;  and  the  oath  to  be  admi¬ 
nistered  to  the  Roman  catholics,  sub¬ 
mitting  to  his  minesty’s  government, 
was  to  be  that  oath  and  no  other  )  and 
it  was  farther  stipulated  that,  so  soon 
as  their  affairs  should  permit  them  to 
S 


summon  a  parliament,  their  majesties 
should  endeavour  to  procure  them  such 
further  securities  as  might  preserve 
them  from  any  disturbance,  on  account 
of  their  religion.  At  this  time,  Ro¬ 
man  catholics  were  not  excluded  from 
parliament  in  Ireland,  nor  were  there 
any  test  or  corporation  laws  in  force 
against  them.  On  the  faith  of  these 
articles,  all  of  which  were  punctually 
performed  on  their  part,  they  surren¬ 
dered  the  town,  and  left  King  Wil¬ 
liam  at  liberty  to  apply  his  arms  to 
the  great  cause  in  wnich  he  was  sus¬ 
taining  the  liberties  of  Europe.  The 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  government 
was  to  protect  them  against  any  addi¬ 
tional  oaths,  and  to  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  them  additional  securities. 
What  was  done  ?  The  act  of  the  Sd 
of  William  and  Mary  was  passed, 
giving  them  no  additional  securities, 
but  excluding  them  for  the  first  time 
from  parliament,  and  from  offices  civil 
and  military,  and  from  the  bar,  unless 
they  subscribed  the  declaration  against 
popery,  and  swore  the  oath  of  supre¬ 
macy. — The  great  men  who  perfected 
that  revolution  had  deeply  studied  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  with  ardent  feelings  and  sublime 
conceptions,  they  made  no  unneces¬ 
sary  breach  on  any  ancient  usage  ;  no 
wanton  encroachment  on  any  rights 
of  the  people  or  of  the  king  ;  not  like 
our  modem  improvers,  who  hold  for 
nothing  the  wisdom  which  has  gone 
before  them,  and  set  up  their  own 
crude  conceptions,  with  an  utter  con¬ 
tempt  for  aU  the  sacred  lore  of  their 
ancestors.  They  committed  no  rude 
outrage  on  those  who  had  gone  be¬ 
fore  mem  ;  they  ^entailed  no  odious 
bondage  on  thoseywho  were  to  suc¬ 
ceed  them — with  tm  modesty  and  sim¬ 
plicity  which  characterize  g^reat  minds, 
they  declared  the  essentiu  rights  of 
the  constitution.  They  saw  that  the 
system  of  the  Reformation  would  be 
incomplete,  unless  the  King,  who  was 
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the  temporal  head  of  the  church, 
should  in  communion  with  that 
church ;  they  therefore  enacted  that 
be  should  hold  his  crown  only  while 
he  adhered  to  his  religion.  They  de¬ 
clared  the  throne  unalterably  protes- 
tant, — they  declared  the  religion  of 
the  state  unalterably  protestant ;  and 
having  thus  laid  the  hrm .  foundation 
of  civil  and  religions  freedom,  they 
left  all  other  considerations  open  to 
the  progress  of  time,  and  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  posterity. 

That  time  has  come,  and  that  pos¬ 
terity  is  now  called  upon  to  decide. 
We  are  fighting  the  same  battle  in 
which  the  illustrious  deliverer  of  these 
countries  was  engaged,— we  are  de¬ 
fending  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  of 
the  world,  against  the  same  unchange¬ 
able  and  insatiable  ambition  which  then 
assailed  them, — we  are  engaged  with 
an  enemy  far  more  formidable  than 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  whether  we  con¬ 
sider  the  vastness  of  his  plans,  his  ex¬ 
haustless  resources,  or  his  remorseless 
application  of  them, — ^but  if  our  dan¬ 
gers  are  aggravated,  our  means  of  safe¬ 
ty  are  increased.  William  the  Third 
was  obliged  to  watch,  with  a  Jealous 
eye,  the  movements  of  one  half  of  his 
subjects,  whilst  he  employed  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  other.  We  have  it  in  our 
own  power  to  unite  them  all,  by  one 
great  act  of  national  justice.  If  we 
do  not  wantonly  and  obstinately  fling 
away  the  means  which  God’s  provi¬ 
dence  has  placed  within  our  grasp,  we 
may  bring  the  energies  of  all  our  peo¬ 
ple,  with  one  band  and  heart,  to  strike 
against  the  common  enemy. 

Religion  is  degraded  when  it  is 
brandished  as  a  political  weapon,  and 
there  is  no  medium  in  the  use  of  it : 
either  it  is  justified  by  holy  zeal  and 
fervent  piety,  or  the  appeid  to  it  be¬ 
comes  liable  to  the  most  suspicious 
imputation.  The  safety  of  the  state  is 
essentially  interwoven  with  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  establishment.  The  esta¬ 


blished  religion  is  the  child  of  free¬ 
dom.  The  Reformation  grew  out  of 
the  free  spirit  of  bold  investigation  ; 
in  its  turn  it  repaid  the  obligation 
with  more  than  filial  gratitude,  and 
contributed,  with  all  its  force,  to  raise 
the  fabric  of  our  liberties.  Our  civil 
and  religious  liberties  would  each  of 
them  lose  much  of  their  security,  if 
they  were  not  so  deeply  indented  each 
with  the  other.  The  church  need  not 
to  be  apprehensive.  It  is  a  plant  of 
the  growth  of  300  years  ;  it  has  struck 
its  roots  into  the  centre  of  the  state, 
and  nothing  short  of  a  political  earth¬ 
quake  can  overturn  it :  while  the  state 
IS  safe,  it  must  be  so  t  but  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  if  the  state  is  endan¬ 
gered,  the  church  cannot  be  secure. 
The  church  is  protected  by  the  purity 
of  its  doctrines  and  its  discipline  ;  the 
learning  and  piety  of  its  ministers ; 
their  exemplary  discharge  of  every  mo¬ 
ral  and  Christian  duty  ;  the  dignity  of 
its  hierarchy,  the  extent  of  its  posses¬ 
sions,  and  the  reverence  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  its  ancient  and  unquestionable 
rights.  To  these  the  catholic  adds  the 
mite  of  his  oath,  that  he  does  not  har- 
bpur  the  chimerical  hope,  or  the  un¬ 
constitutional  wish,  to  shake  or  to  dis¬ 
turb  it ;  and  therefore,  all  which  is 
requisite,  for  the  security  of  the  church, 
is  that  it  should  remain,  in  repose,  on 
its  own  deep  and  immoveable  founda¬ 
tions  ;  and  this  is  the  policy  which  the 
great  body  of  the  church  of  Ireland, 
and  of  the  church  of  England,  have 
now  adopted.  If  any  thing  could  en¬ 
danger  its  safety,  it  would  be  the  con¬ 
duct  of  intemperate  and  officious  men, 
who  would  erect  the  church  into  a  po¬ 
litical  arbiter,  to  prescribe  rules  of  im- 

{lerial  policy  to  the  throne  and  to  the 
egislature. 

The  conduct  of  the  Roman  catholics 
of  Ireland  has  been  resorted  to,  it  was 
remarked,  as  an  argument  for  abandon¬ 
ing  the  pledge  of  the  last  session  ;  and 
there  have  been  some  proceedings,  on 
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the  part  of  the  pbblic  bodies  who  affect 
toact  for  them,  altogether  unjustifiable. 
Their  attempts  to  dictate  to  the  entire 
body  bow  they  are  to  act  on  each  parti* 
ctilar  political  occurrence, — their  pre- 
stiming  to  hold  an  inquisition  on  the 
conduct  of  individuals  in  the  exercise 
of  their  elective  franchise,  and  putting 
them  under  the  ban  of  their  displea* 
sure  because  they  vote  for  their  private 
fidends,  and  abide  by  their  plighted  en¬ 
gagements  ;  all  this  is  a  degree  of  in¬ 
quisitorial  authority  unexampled  and 
insufferable  ;  and  this  by  persons  pro¬ 
fessing  themselves  the  advocates  of  un¬ 
bounded  freedom  and  unlimited  tolera¬ 
tion,  at  the  moment  when  they  are 
extending  their  tyranny  into  the  do¬ 
mestic  arrangements  of  every  catholic 
family  in  the  country.  The  tone  of 
unqualified  demand,  and  haughty  re¬ 
jection  of  all  condition^  or  accommo¬ 
dation,  so  confidently  announced  by 
them,  is  not  less  disgusting  ;  nor  can 
the  intempehince  of  many  of  their  pub¬ 
lic  speeches,  the  exaggeration  and  vio¬ 
lence  of  some  of  their  printed  publica¬ 
tions,  be  palliated. 

But  it  IS  most  unfair  to  visit  on  the 
Roman  catholics,  the  opinions  and  the 
conduct  of  such  public  assemblies  as 
profess  to  act  for  them  ;  if  they  la- 
hour  under  a  real  and  a  continuing 
grievance,  and  one  which  justifies,  on 
their  paft,  a  continued  claim,  they 
lAust  act  through  the  medium  of  po¬ 
pular  assemblies,  and  must,  of  course, 
be  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences 
which  attend  discussions  in  such  as¬ 
semblies.  In  all  such  places,  we  know 
that  unbounded  applause  attends  the 
man  who  occupies  the  extreme  position 
of  opinion,  and  that  the  extravagance 
of  his  expression  of  such  opinion  will 
not  be  calculated  to  diminish  it.  That 
there  may  be  many  individuals  anxious 
to  promote  their  own  consequence,  at 
the  expence  of  the  party  whose  inte¬ 
rests  they  profess  to  advocate,  is  an 
evil  inseparable  from  such  a  state  of 


things ;  and,  amongst  those  who  sin¬ 
cerely  wish  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  cause,  much  may  fairly  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  heat  naturally  generated 
by  long-continued  opposition  ;  much 
to  the  efiects  of  disappointed  hope  ; 
much  to  the  resentment  excited  and 
justified  by  insolent  and  virulent  oppo¬ 
sition.  But  the  unfortunate  state  of 
the  public  mind  in  Ireland,  is,  above 
all  things,  imputable  to  the  conduct  of 
government ;  for  that  there  are  per¬ 
sons  in  Ireland  who  look  to  revolution 
and  separation  cannot  be  denied.  The 
separatists  are,  however,  neither  nu¬ 
merous,  nor,  in  themselves,  formida¬ 
ble  ;  and  they  tremble  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  adjustment  of  the  catholic 
claims,  as  a  measure  deadly  to  their 
views.  Is  it  a  wise  policy,  is  it  a  course 
which  any  government  can  justify  to 
the  country,  to  recruit  for  these  public 
enemies,  by  endeavouring  to  embody 
the  legitimate  claims  of  the  catholics 
with  their  wild  and  pernicious  pro¬ 
jects  ?  Is  it  not  madness  to  oppose  the 
same  blind  and  indiscriminate  resits- 
ance  to  the  honest  objects  of  the  great 
untainted  landed  and  commercial  in¬ 
terests  of  the  catholic  people,  and  to 
affect  to  confound  them,  in  a  common 
cause,  with  those  miserable  enemies  of 
public  freedom  and  safety  But  this 
measure,  it  was  admitted,  cannot  be 
finally  and  satisfactorily  adjusted,  un¬ 
less  some  arrangement  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  Roman  catholic 
clergy,  and  some  security  afforded  to 
the  state  against  foreign  interference. 
Such  security  may  be  afforded,  with¬ 
out  Interfering,  in  any  degree,  with  the 
essentials  of  their  religion  $  and  if  so, 
the  mere  circumstance  of  its  being  re¬ 
quired  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  con¬ 
ceding  it.  This  is  not  a  struggle  for 
the  triumph  of  one  party  of  the  state 
over  another ;  it  is  a  great  national  sa¬ 
crifice  of  mutual  prejudices  for  the 
common  good  ;  and  any  opportunity 
of  gratifying  the  protestant  mind  should 
I 
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be  eagerly  seized  by  the  catholic,  even 
if  the  conditions  required  were  uncall* 
cd  for  by  any  real  or  well-founded  ap¬ 
prehension.  The  state  has  a  right  to 
require  some  fair  security  against  fo¬ 
reign  influence  in  its  domestic  concerns. 
What  this  security  may  be,  provided 
it  shall  be  effectual,  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  option  of  the  catholic  body.  As 
a  veto  has  been  objected  to,  let  it  not 
be  required  ;  but  let  the  security  be 
afforded,  either  by  domestic  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy,  or  in  any  shape  or 
form,  which  shall  exclude  the  practical 
effect  of  foreign  interference.  Let 
them  be  liberally  provided  for  by  the 
state ;  let  them  be  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  educated  in  the  country  ;  and 
let  the  full  and  plenary  exercise  of 
rairitual  authority  by  the  Pope,  which 
forms  an  essential  part  of  their  reli* 

E'ous  discipline,  remain  in  all  its  force. 

eave  to  their  choice  the  mode  of  re¬ 
conciling  these  principles,  and  stand 
not  upon  the  manner,  if  the  thing  is 
done.  Pursue  this  course,  put  this 
measure  into  the  hands  of  those  in 
whom  the  catholics  can  place  confi¬ 
dence,  or  give  them  such  a  parliament¬ 
ary  pledge,  that  they  may  see  that  the 
accomplishment  of  their  wishes  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  own  good  sense  and 
moderation,  and  they  wul  not  be  want¬ 
ing  to  contribute  their  part  of  this 
great  national  work  of  strength  and 
union.  In  all  events,  parliament  will 
have  discharged  its  duty  ;  it  will  have 

S'ven  satisfaction  to  the  honest  and  to 
e  reasonable  ;  it  will  have  separated 
the  sound  from  the  unsound,  and  left 
the  bigot,  or  the  incendiary,  stripped 
of  all  his  terrors,  by  depriving  him  of 
all  his  grievances. 

Such  were  the  views  which  were 
now  taken  by  the  advocates  of  this 
great  question.  The  opponents  of  the 
measure  did  not  distinguish  themselves 
greatly  on  this  occasion  ;  and  the  mo¬ 
tion,  after  two  adjournments,  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  majority  of  264  to  224.  A 


committee  was  appointed  to  arrange 
and  determine  tne  different  clauses 
which  were  to  be  introduced  into  the 
act.  Mr  Grattan,  who  still  took  the 
lead,  gave,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  a 
general  view  of  the  various  provisions 
of  which  it  was  intended  that  this  le¬ 
gislative  measure  should  consist.  The 
catholics  were  to  be  admitted  to  sit  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  to  hold 
all  offices,  civil  and  military,  except 
those  connected  with  the  great  seal, 
and  that  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land.  They  were  to  be  denied,  how¬ 
ever,  the  right  of  presentation  to  any 
living  in  the  church,  in  an  university, 
or  public  school.  The  oaths,  which 
the  law  now  requires  to  be  taken  by 
persons  in  office,  were  to  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  ;  and,  instead  of  them,  a  new  oath 
was  to  be  taken,  presenting,  it  was 
hoped,  nothing  to  which  a  loyal  ca¬ 
tholic  could  object.  It  contained  an 
engagement  to  do  nothing  which  could 
be  injurious  to  the  British  constitution 
or  to  the  established  church,  and  a  dis¬ 
avowal  of  certain  doctrines  of  the  Ro¬ 
mish  belief,  which  appeared  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  obligations  of  society. 
Roman  catholic  clergymen  were  to  take 
an  oath  that  they  would  not  recom¬ 
mend,  sanction,  or  concur  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  or  consecration  of  any  bi¬ 
shop,  of  whose  loyalty  they  were  not 
well  informed.  The  episcopal  func¬ 
tions  were  to  be  conferred  only  upon 
a  natural-bom  subject,  who  had  been 
resident  in  the  kingdom  five  years  im¬ 
mediately  previous  to  consecration. — 
Mr  Canning  proposed  also  that  no  Ro¬ 
man  cathohe  bishop  should,  in  future, 
be  appointed  without  a  certificate  of  loy  - 
alty  from  five  English  or  Irish  catho¬ 
lic  peers  appointed  by  the  crown.  All 
bulls  or  briefs  received  from  Rome 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  commissioners,  consisting 
of  the  same  catholic  peers,  two  Roman 
catholic  bishops,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
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and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.— >To 
these  propositions  it  was  understood 
that  Mr  Grattan  and  liis  friends  gave 
their  consent. 

Every  thing  had  hitherto  proceeded 
in  a  prosperous  train ;  and  the  belief 
became  general  that  the  bill  would  be 
carried  through  with  little  opposition. 
Its  fate,  however,  was  very  different. 
When  the  committee  came  to  that 
clause,  by  which  catholic  members 
were  to  be  admitted  to  sit  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  Mr  Abbot,  the 
Speaker,  made  a  long  and  eloquent 
oration :  He  declared  his  willingness 
that  the  professors  of  this  religion 
should  be  admitted  to  offices  in  the  ar* 
my  and  navy,  and  that  the  soldier 
should  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of 
his  worship ;  but  be  deprecated  their 
admission  into  parliament,  where  an 
able  and  eloquent  leader  might  acquire 
the  most  dangerous  ascendency.  He 
warned  the  House  against  opening  the 
flood-gates  of  innovation,  which  might 
not  be  easily  closed  ;  and  he  referred 
to  circumstances,  which  gave  reason  to 
believe  that  even  these  ample  conces* 
uons  would  give  no  satisfaction,  on  tic* 
count  of  the  conditions  with  which 
they  were  accouipanied.  This  anima¬ 
ted  speech,  from  a  person  seldom  ac¬ 
customed  to  open  his  lips,  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  House ;  and 
the  clause  was  rejected,  though  by  the 
majority  only  of  251  against  247. 

This  result  was  greatly  aided  by 
other  important  occurrences.  The  bill, 
being  founded  upon  certain  securities 
to  be  gpven  by  the  Roman  catholics, 
was,  of  course,  nugatory,  unless  they 
agreed  to  give  these  securities.  Their 
consent  ought  indeed  to  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  before  the  bill  was  brought  into 
parliament ;  but  no  sooner  were  its 
provisions  made  known  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel,  than  they  became 
the  object  of  utter  disgust  and  repro¬ 
bation.  The  catholic  body  immediate* 
ly  assembled,  and  expressed  these  feel¬ 


ings  in  the  most  decided  and  unquali* 
fled  manner.  In  vain  did  Mr  Grattan 
insist,  that  the  report  of  its  proceed* 
ings  was  misrepresented,  and  even  for¬ 
ged  ;  that  there  existed  in  Ireland  no 
spirit  inimical  to  the  bill.  Every  new 
arrival  brought  new  proofs  of  its  pre- 
valence.  Besides  an  aggregate  meet¬ 
ing,  an  assembly  of  bi»ops  was  held, 
which  spoke  the  same  sentiments  in  a 
manner  still  less  measured.  Language 
seemed  unequal  to  express  the  dismay 
and  consternation  with  which  the  pro¬ 
posals  filled  them.  The  result  of  Mr 
Abbot’s  motion  was  celebrated  in  Ire¬ 
land  as  a  triumph.  The  most  bitter 
enemy  to  the  object  of  the  bill  did  not 
feel  any  exultation  at  its  failure,  to  be 
compared  to  that  which  was  excited  in 
the  breasts  of  those  for  whose  relief 
and  benefit  it  was  solely  intended. 

It  seems  impossible  to  deny  the 
egregious  mismanagement  of  those  b^ 
whom  the  bill  was  drawn  up  and  di¬ 
gested.  As  the  whole  was  founded 
upon  certain  conditions,  to  which  the 
catholics  were  to  agree,  they  ought, 
before  any  legislative  proceedings  took 
place,  to  nave  ascertained  whethurthese 
conditions  would  meet  with  general  ac¬ 
ceptance.  There  could  not  be  the 
smallest  difficulty  or  impropriety  in  do¬ 
ing  this.  These  communications  might 
have  been  committed  to  writing  ;  and 
had  the  catholic  leaders  then  attempt¬ 
ed,  from  any  motive,  to  retract  or  de¬ 
ny  their  consent,  Mr  Grattan  would 
have  been  able  to  produce  full  proof 
of  its  having  once  been  given.  No¬ 
thing  of  this  kind,  however,  was  done, 
and  Mr  Grattan  and  his  friends  found 
themselves  placed  in  the  most  awkward 
dilemma. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  parliament  during  the  present 
session  for  giving  relief  to  the  catholics 
of  Ireland.  The  demagogues  in  Ire¬ 
land,  however,  continued  their  labours, 
and  made  every  effort  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  tfie  people.  Among  other 
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meMures  adopted  by  them,  they 
thodght  fit  to  come  to  the  following 
resolution,  which  excited  the  utmost 
astonishment : — “  Resolved,  That  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  catholic  board, 
to  consider  of  the  constitutional  fitness 
and  propriety  of  sending  an  earnest 
and  pressing  memorial  to  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  stating  to  them  the  enslaved 
and  depressed  state  of  their  fellow  ca¬ 
tholics  in  Ireland,  with  respect  to  their 
exclusion,  on  the  score  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  from  the  benefits  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  imploring  their  fa¬ 
vourable  intercession  with  their  ally, 
our  most  gracious  sovereign.” — It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  this  resolution 
was  viewed  in  England  with  contempt 
and  indignation. 

The  public  prints,  in  the  service  of 
the  board,  teemed  with  the  wildest 
rhapsodies.  In  one  of  them  it  w’as  hint¬ 
ed  that  Lord  Wellington  had  designs 
on  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  was  ready 
to  become  a  catholic.  The  obvious 
tendency  of  this  article  was  to  sow  dis¬ 
tension  between  the  British  and  Spa¬ 
nish  nations.  In  another  of  these  vile 
performances,  all  men  belonging  to 
orange  lodges  were  menaced  with  ruin 
in  their  different  trades,  and  a  plan  to 
this  effect  was  openly  avowed.  In  a 
third,  a  supposed  intention  of  the 
Orangemen  (men  attached  to  the  protes- 
tant  constitution  of  the  country)  to 

{larade  round  the  statue  of  King  Wil¬ 
iam,  was  stigmatised  in  the  most  odi¬ 
ous  language.  The  Irish  were  often 
told  that  they  alone  atchieved  every 
triumph  of  our  arms, — that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Scots  had  little  to  do  with 
them.  Because  the  frigate  which  took 
the  Chesapeake  is  named  from  an 
Irish  river,  her  crew,  it  was  pompous¬ 
ly  announced,  had  been  chiefly  collect¬ 
ed  from  the  banks  of  the  Shannon _ 

Such  were  the  mischievous  absurdities 
which  these  patriots  addressed  to  the 
prejudices  and  credulity  of  the  vulgar. 


The  transactions  of  the  catholic 
board  had  great  influence  in  aliena¬ 
ting  from  the  petitioners  many  of  their 
best  friends ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  ingenious  apologies  which  were 
made  for  the  conduct  of  this  strange 
association,  no  man  could  hesitate, 
while  “  the  Board”  spoke,  without 
contradiction,  as  the  organ  of  the  ca¬ 
tholic  body,  to  comprehend  both  in 
the  same  censure  and  condemnation. 
”  It  is  not  enough  (it  was  justly  obser¬ 
ved)  that  the  catholics  should  have 
their  representative  body,  their  con* 
gress  and  convention,  and  thus  erect 
a  kind  of  distinct  government  within 
this  realm  ;  but  this  convention  must 
also  send  out  its  foreign  ambassadors, 
—form  foreign  alliances, — and  fulfil  all 
the  acts  of  an  independent  government. 
Is  it  nothing  that  the  catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land  have  delegated  their  influence  to 
a  body  of  men  systematically  organi¬ 
zed,  not  to  convey  their  wishes  to  par¬ 
liament  by  petition,  but  to  fill  the 
functions  of  government,  to  act  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the  ca¬ 
tholics  of  Ireland  ;  to  be  the  deposito¬ 
ry  of  their  complaints,  and  the  avenger 
of  their  wrongs  ;  and  so  to  represent 
them  as  that  through  the  Board  the 
whole  body  of  catholics  may  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  either  by  a  foreign  power,  or  a 
parliamentary  party  ?  Is  it  nothing  that 
a  body  exists,  which  can  wield  both 
the  passions  and  the  physical  force  of 
the  catholic  part  of  Ireland  against  the 
government  at  pleasure  ;  which  can 
fawn  upon  a  prince  when  supposed  to  be 
favourable  to  their  views,  and  offer  him 
unconstitutional  assistance ;  or  when 
opposed  to  their  claims  can  menace  his 
government,  and  turn  the  whole  tide 
of  popular  prejudice  against  him  i  And, 
to  complete  the  whole,  is  it  nothing, 
that  a  body  should  exist,  which,  ha- 
ving  given  plan  and  system  to  the  whole 
mass  of  religious  discontent  in  Ireland, 
shall  at  length  stretch  forth  its  arms  to 
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foreign  states  that  they  may  espouse 
its  cause*  recognise  its  existence*  and 
support  it  against  its  own  sovereign  i** 
It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  force 
of  such  reflections.  The  alarming  spi¬ 
rit  manifested  by  the  catholics  made 


a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  all 
good  men  ;  and  the  plan  of  catholic 
emancipation*  which  had  already  at¬ 
tained  such  maturity*  thus  miscarried* 
chiefly  by  the  folly  and  violence  of 
those  for  whose  relief  it  was  intended. 
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Jimerican  Affairs.  •  Declaration  by  the  British  Government  of  the  Causes  and 
Origin  of  the  War  with  America.  Discussions  in  Parliam^  on  the  Subset, 
Events  the  War. 


The  British  gOTernment  had  unwil* 
lingly  embarked  in  the  war  with  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  was  still  desirous  of  bringing 
the  contest  to  a  speedy  and  amicable 
conclusion.  With  this  view  negocia. 
tions  had  been  opened  during  the  last 
year ;  but  such  were  the  pretensions  of 
the  American  government,  that  every 
attempt  at  conciliation  was  frustrated. 
The  British  ministers  were  anxious  to 
justify  their  conduct,  on  this  occasion, 
in  the  face  of  the  world ;  and  to  exhi¬ 
bit  a  fair  account  of  the  origin  and 
‘  causes  of  the  war.  On  the  9th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  therefore,  they  issued  a  Decla¬ 
ration  on  this  subject,  which  contained 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  whole  of 
our  transactions  with  America,  and  an 
ample  vindication  of  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  Declaration  stated,  that  no  de¬ 
sire  of  conquest  could  be  imputed  to 
Great  Britain  ;  that  her  commercial 
interests  were  on  the  side  of  peace,  if 
war  could  have  been ,  avoided  ;  that 
she  had  throughout  acted  towards 
the  United  States  of  America  with 
a  spirit  of  amity,  forbearance,  and 
conciliation.  That  it  had  been  the  in¬ 
variable  object  of  the  ruler  of  France 


to  destroy  the  power  and  independence 
of  the  British  empire,  as  the  chief  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
ambitious  designs  ;  that  he  first  con¬ 
templated  the  possibility  of  assembling 
such  a  naval  force  in  the  channel,  as, 
combined  with  a  numerous  flotilla, 
should  enable  him  to  disembark  in 
England  an  army  sufficient,  in  his  con¬ 
ception,  to  subjugate  this  country ;  but 
by  the  adoption  of  an  enlarg^  and 
provident  system  of  internal  defence, 
and  by  the  valour  of  his  majesty’s 
fleets  and  armies,  this  design  was  en¬ 
tirely  frustrated,  and  the  naval  force  of 
France,  after  the  most  signal  defeats, 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  ocean. 
That  an  attempt  was  then  made  to  ef¬ 
fectuate  the  same  purpose  by  other 
means ;  a  system  was  brought  forward, 
by  which  the  ruler  of  France  hoped  to 
annihilate  the  commerce  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  to  shake  her  public  credit,  and  to 
destroy  her  revenue  ;  to  render  useless 
her  maritime  superiority,  and  so  to 
avail  himself  of  his  continental  ascen¬ 
dancy,  as  to  constitute  himself,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  arbiter  of  the  ocean, 
notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  his 
fleets. 
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That  with  this  view,  by  the  decree 
of  Berlia.  followed  bj  that  of  Milan, 
he  declared  the  British  territories  to 
be  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  all  com¬ 
merce,  or  even  correspondence,  with 
Great  Britain  was  prunibited.  He  de¬ 
creed  that  every  vessel  and  cargo  which 
had  entered,  or  was  found  proceeding 
to  a  British  port,  or  which,  under  any 
circumstances,  had  been  visited  by  a 
British  ship  of  war,  should  be  lawful 
prize.  He  declared  all  British  goods 
and  produce,  wherever  found,  and 
however  acquired,  subject  to  confisca¬ 
tion.  He  iurther  denationalized  the 
flag  of  all  neutral  ships  which  should 
be  found  offending  against  these  his 
decrees ;  and  he  gave  to  this  project 
of  universal  tyranny,  the  name  of 
**  the  Continental  System  ** 

That  under  circumstances  of  unpa¬ 
ralleled  provocation,  his  majesty  had 
abstained  from  any  measure  which  the 
ordinary  rules  of  the  law  of  nations 
did  not  fully  warrant.  Never  was  the 
maritime  superiority  of  a  belligerent 
over  the  enemy  more  complete  and  de¬ 
cided  than  was  that  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  France  had  already  tram¬ 
pled  so  openly  and  systematically  on 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  neutral  pow¬ 
ers,  as  might  well  have  justified  the 
placing  her  out  of  the  pale  of  civilized 
nations  Yet,  in  this  extreme  case. 
Great  Britain  had  so  used  her  naval 
ascendancy,  that  her  enemy  could  find 
no  just  cause  of  complaint ;  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  to  these  lawless  decrees  the 
»pearance  of  retaliation,  the  ruler  of 
France  was  obliged  to  advance  princi¬ 
ples  of  maritime  law,  unsanctioned  by 
any  other  authority  than  his  own  ar¬ 
bitrary  will. 

That  against  these  decrees  his  ma* 
jesty  protested  and  appealed ;  he  call¬ 
ed  upon  the  United  States  to  assert 
their  own  rights,  and  to  vindicate  their 
independence,  thus  menaced  and  at¬ 
tacked.  The  order  of  January  lb07, 
was  then  issued,  as  an  act  of  mitigated 


retaliation,  after  which  fifllowed  the 
order  of  the  11th  November,  of  the 
same  jnr.  At  the  same  time  his  ma¬ 
jesty  intimated  his  readiness  to  repeal 
the  orders  in  council,  so  soon  as  France 
should  rescind  her  decrees,  and  return 
to  the  accustomed  principles  of  mari¬ 
time  warfare ;  and  afterwards,  the 
operation  of  the  orders  in  council  was, 
by  an  order  issued  in  April  1809,  li¬ 
mited  to  a  blockade  of  France,  and 
of  the  countries  subjected  to  her  im¬ 
mediate  dominion — That  systems  of 
violence,  oppression,  and  tyranny,  can 
never  be  suppressed,  if  tlie  power  a- 
gainst  which  such  injustice  is  exerci¬ 
sed,  be  debarred  from  the  right  of  full 
and  adequate  retaliation. — That  the 
government  of  the  United  States  did 
not  fail  to  remonstrate  against  the  or¬ 
ders  in  council  of  Great  Britain.  Ap¬ 
plying  most  unjustly  the  s-ime  measure 
of  resentment  to  the  aggressor,  and  to 
the  part)  aggrieved,  it  adopted  mea¬ 
sures  of  commercial  resistance  against 
both — a  system  of  resistance  which, 
however  varied  in  the  successive  acta 
of  embargo,  non-intercourse,  or  non- 
importation,  was  evidently  unequal  in 
its  operation,  and  principally  levelled 
against  the  superior  commerce  and  ma¬ 
ritime  power  of  Great  Britain.  > 
That  the  same  partiality  towards 
France  was  observable  in  negedatioa 
as  in  the  measures  of  alleged  resist¬ 
ance.— Application  was  made  to  both 
belligerents  for  a  revocation  of  their 
respective  edicts ;  but  the  terms  in 
which  these  ^plications  were  made 
were  widely  different. — Of  France  was 
required 'k  revocation  only  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Milan  decrees,  although  many 
other  edicts,  grossly  violating  the  neu¬ 
tral  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
had  been  promulgated  by  that  power. 
No  security  was  demanded,  that  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  even  if  re¬ 
voked,  should  not,  under  some  other 
form,  be  re-established  ;  and  a  direct 
engagement  was  offered,  that  upon 
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•uch  rcTOcation  the '  American  go¬ 
vernment  would  take  part  in  the  war 
against  Great  Britain,  if  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  did  not  immediately  rescind  her 
orders.  No  corresponding  engage¬ 
ment  was  offered  to  Great  Britain, 
of  whom  it  was  required,  not  only  that 
the  orders  in  council  should  be  repeal¬ 
ed,  but  that  no  others  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture  should  be  issued,  and  that  the 
blockade  of  May  1806  should  be 
also  abandoned.  This  blockade,  esta¬ 
blished  and  enforced  according  to  ac¬ 
customed  practice,  had  not  been  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  the  United  States  at  the 
time  it  was  issued.  Its  provisions 
were  on  the  contrary  represented  by 
the  American  minister  resident  in 
London  at  the  time,  to  have  been  so 
framed,  as  to  afford,  in  his  judgment, 
a  proof  of  the  friendly  disposition  of 
the  British  cabinet  towards  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.— Great  Britain  was  thus 
called  upon  to  abandon  one  of  her 
most  important  maritime  rights,  by 
acknowledging  the  order  of  blockade 
in  question  to  be  one  of  the  edicts 
which  violated  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  although  it  had  never 
been  so  considered  in  the  previous  ne- 
gociations,  and  although  the  president 
of  the  United  States  had  recently  con¬ 
sented  to  abrogate  the  non-intercourse 
act,  on  the  sole  condition  of  the  orders 
in  council  being  revoked,  thereby 
distinctly  admitting  tliese  orders  to  be 
the  only  edicts,  which  fell  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  law,  under  which 
he  acted.— That  a  proposition  so  hos¬ 
tile  to  Great  Britain  could  not  but  be 
encouraging  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
enemy ;  as,  by  thus  alledging  that  the 
blockade  of  May  1806  was  illegal,  the 
American  government  virtually  justi¬ 
fied,  so  far  as  depended  on  them,  the 
French  decrees. 

That  after  this  proposition  had  been 
made,  the  French  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  if  not  in  concert  with  the  A- 
Dierican  government,  at  least  in  con¬ 


formity  with  its  views,  in  a  dispatch 
dated  the  5th  of  August  1810,  and* 
addressed  to  the  American  minister 
resident  at  Paris,  stated  that  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  were  revoked,  and 
that  their  operation  would  cease  from 
the  1st  day  of  November  following, 
rovided  bis  miqesty  would  revoke 
is  orders  in  council,  and  renounce  the 
new  principles  of  blockade  )  or  that 
the  United  States  would  cause  their 
rights  to  be  respected  ;  meaning  there¬ 
by,  that  they  would  resist  the  retalia¬ 
tory  measures  of  Great  Britain.— 
That  although  the  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees  thus  announced  was  evidently 
contingent,  either  on  concessions  to 
be  made  by  Great  Britain,  (conces¬ 
sions  to  which  it  was  obvious  Great 
Britain  could  not  submit)  or  on  mea¬ 
sures  to  be  adopted  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  American 
President  at  once  considered  the  re¬ 
peal  as  absolute.  Under  that  pre¬ 
tence  the  non-importation  act  was* 
strictly  enforced  against  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  whilst  the  ships  of  war  and  mer¬ 
chant  ships  of  the  enemy  were  re-’ 
ceived  into  the  harbours  of  America.— 
The  American  government  assuming 
the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  to  be 
absolute  and  effectual,  most  unjustly 
required  Great  Britain,  in  conformity 
to  her  declarations,  to  revoke  her  or¬ 
ders  in  council.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment  denied  that  the  repeal,  which 
was  announced  in  the  letter  of  the 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
was  such  as  ought  to  satisfy  Great 
Britain  ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
true  character  of  the  measure  adopted 
by  France,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  instrument,  by  which  the  al- 
ledged  repeal  of  the  French  decrees 
had  been  effected.  If  these  decrees 
were  really  revoked,  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  must  exist,  and  no  satisfactory 
reason  could  be  given  for  withhold¬ 
ing  it. 
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That  at  length,  on  the  21»t  of  May 
1812>  uid  not  before,  the  American 
piinister  in  London  did  produce  a 
copy,  or  at  least  what  purported  to 
be  a  copy,  of  such  an  instrument. 
It  professed  to  bear  date  the  28th  of 
April  1811,  long  subsequent  to  the 
dispatch  of  the  French  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  of  the  5th  of  August 
18ip.  or  even  the  day  named  therein, 
viz.  tne  Ist  November  following,  when 
the  operation  of  the  French  decrees 
was  to  cease.  This  instrument  ex¬ 
pressly  declared  that  these  French 
decrees  were  repealed  in  consequence 
of  the  American  legislature  having,  by 
their  act  of  the  1st  of  March  1811, 
provided  that  British  ships  and  mer¬ 
chandize  should  be  excluded  from  the 
ports  and  harbours  of  the  United 
States. 

That  by  this  instrument,  (the  only 
document  produced  by  America  as  a 
repeal  of  the  French  decrees,}  it  ap¬ 
peared  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt 
pr  cavil,  that  the  alledged  repeal  of 
the  French  decrees  was  conditional, 
as  Great  Britain  had  asserted;  and 
not  absolute  or  final,  as  had  been 
maintained  by  America ;  that  they 
were  not  repealed  at  the  time  they 
were  stated  to  be  repealed  by  the  A- 
merican  government ;  that  they  were 
not  repealed  in  conformity  with  a  pro¬ 
position  simultaneously  made  to  both 
belligerents,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
previous  act  on  the  part  of  the  A- 
merican  government  in  favour  of  one 
belligerent  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
other.  That  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  having  adopted  measures  restric¬ 
tive  upon  the  commerce  of  both  bel- 
ligerents,  in  consequence  of  edicts  is¬ 
sued  by  both,  rescinded  these  measures 
as  they  affected  that  power  which  was 
the  aggressor,  yvliilst  it  put  then)  in 
full  operation  against  the  party  ag¬ 
grieved,  although  the  edicts  of  both 
powers  continued  in  force ;  and,  lastly, 
^hat  they  excluded  the  ships  of  war 


belonging  to  one  belligerent,  whilst 
they  admitted  into  their  ports  and  bar* 
hours  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to 
the  other,  in  violation  of  one  of  the 
plainest  and  most  essential  duties  of  • 
neutral  nation. 

That  although  the  instrument  thus 
produced  was  liable  to  the  strongest 
suspicions,  yet  as  it  was  presented  by 
the  American  minister,  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  conditionally  revoked  the 
orders  in  council ;  and  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  contingency  of  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  previous  to  the  arrival 
in  America  of  the  said  order  of  revo¬ 
cation,  instructions  were  sent  to  hia 
majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  United  States  (the 
execution  of  which  instructions,  in 
consequence  of  the  discontinuance  of 
Mr  Foster’s  functions,  was  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  period  entrusted  to  admiral 
Sir  John  Borlase  Warren)  directing 
him  to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties  should  they  have  commenced ; 
and  further  to  ofier  a  simultaneous 
repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  on  one 
side,  and  of  the  restrictive  laws  on 
British  ships  and  commerce  on  the 
other.  They  were  also  respectively 
empowered  to  acquaint  the  American 
government,  in  reply  to  any  enquiries 
with  respect  to  the  blockade  of  May 
1806,  that  whilst  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  must  continue  to  maintain  its  le¬ 
gality,  yet  in  point  of  fact  this  par¬ 
ticular  blockade  had  been  discontinued 
for  a  length  of  time,  and  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  had  no  intention 
of  recurring  to  this,  or  to  any  other 
of  the  blockadi'S  of  the  enemy’s  ports, 
without  a  new  notice  to  neutral 
powers  in  the  usual  form. 

That  the  American  government, 
before  receiving  intimation  of  the 
course  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  had 
in  fact  proceeded  to  the  extreme  mea¬ 
sure  of  declaring  war,  and  issuing  let¬ 
ters  of  marque,  notwithstanding  they 
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were  previously  in  possession  of  the 
report  of  the  French  minister  for  fo¬ 
reign  affairs  of  the  Iffth  of  March 
1812,  promulgating  anew  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees,  as  fundamental  laws 
of  the  French  empire.  That  in  a  ma¬ 
nifesto,  accompanying  their  declara¬ 
tion  of  hostilities,  in  addition  to  the 
former  complaints  against  the  orders 
of  council,  a  long  list  of  grievances 
was  brought  forward  ;  some  trivial  in 
themselves,  others  which  had  been 
mutually  adjusted,  but  none  of  them 
such  as  were  ever  before  alledged  by 
the  American  government  to  be 
grounds  tor  war.  And  that,  as  if  to 
^row  additional  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  peace,  the  American  congress  at 
the  same  time  passed  a  law,  prohibit¬ 
ing  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain, 
and  this  law  was  declared  unaltera¬ 
ble  until  congress  should  reassemble. 

That  the  president  of  the  United 
States  did  indeed  propose  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  an  armistice,  but  on  tbemost extra¬ 
vagant  conditions,  viz.  that  the  right  of 
search  totake  from  American  merchant 
vessels,  Bntish  seamen,  the  natural  born 
subjects  of  his  majesty,  should  be  a- 
bandoiied,  and  that  indemnity  should 
be  given  for  all  captures  under  such 
blockades  as  the  American  govern- 
inent  was  pleased  to  describe  as  ille- 
.—That  the  proposal  of  an  armis¬ 
tice,  and  of  a  simultaneous  repeal  of 
the  restrictive  measures  on  both  sides 
subsequently  made  by  the  command¬ 
ing  omcer  of  his  majesty’s  naval  forces 
on  the  American  coast,  was  received 
in  the  same  hostile  spirit  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  United  States.  The 
right  of  search  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  a  right  which  she  acknow¬ 
ledges  on  the  part  of  America,  was 
to  be  abandoned  as  a  preliminary,  al¬ 
though  America  had  never  explained 
the  nature  of  the  regulations  which 
she  proposed  to  substitute  in  its  place. 
That  while  this  proposition,  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  British  admiral, 


was  under  discussion  in  America,  an¬ 
other  communication  on  the  subject 
of  an  armistice  was  unofficially  made 
to  the  British  government  in  this 
country,  by  an  agent  who  had  no  au¬ 
thority  to  bind  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  whose  proposition 
was  of  course  declined. 

That  Great  Britain  now  felt  her¬ 
self  called  upon  to  declare  the  leading 
principles  by  which  her  conduct  had 
been  regulated  in  the  transactions  con¬ 
nected  with  these  discussions. 

That  she  can  never  acknowledge 
any  blockade  to  be  illegal,  which  has 
been  duly  notiRed,  and  is  supported  by 
an  adequate  force,  merely  upon  the 
ground  of  its  extent,  or  because  the 
ports  or  coasts  blockaded  are  not  at 
the  same  time  invested  by  land.  She 
can  never  admit,  that  neutral  trade 
with  Great  Britain  can  be  constituted 
apublic  crime,the  commissionof  which 
can  expose  the  ships  of  any  power  to 
be  denationalized.  She  can  never  ad¬ 
mit,  that  she  can  be  debarred  of  her 
right  of  just  and  necessary  retaliation, 
through  the  fear  of  eventually  affecting 
the  interest  of  a  neutral.  Or  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  undoubted  and  hi¬ 
therto  undisputed  right  of  searching 
neutral  merenant  vessMS  in  time  of  war, 
the  impressment  of  British  seamen, 
when  found  therein,  can  be  deemed 
any  violation  of  a  neutral  flag. 

That  there  is  no  right  more  clearly 
established,  than  that  which  a  sove¬ 
reign  has  to  the  allegiance  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  more  especially  in  time  of  war. 
if  a  similarity  of  language  and  manners 
may  make  the  exercise  of  this  right 
more  liable  to  partial  mistakes,  and 
occasional  abuse,  when  practised  to¬ 
wards  vessels  of  the  United  States,  the 
same  circumstances  make  it  also  aright, 
with  the  exercise  of  which,  in  regard 
to  such  vessels,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
dispense.  But,  if  to  the  practice  of 
the  United  States  to  harbour  British 
seamen,  be  added  their  assumed  right 
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to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  British 
subjects,  and  thus  to  cancel  the  juris 
diction  of  their  legitimate  sovereign, 
by  acts  of  naturalization  and  certifi¬ 
cates  of  citizenship,  which  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  as  valid  out  of  their  own 
territory  as  within  it,  it  is  obvious  that 
to  abandon  this  ancient  right  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  admit  these  novel  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  United  States,  would 
be  to  expose  to  danger  the  very  foun¬ 
dations  of  our  maritime  strength. 

That  whatever  the  declaration  of 
the  United  States  may  have  asserted. 
Great  Britain  never  did  demand  that 
neutrals  should  force  British  manufac¬ 
tures  into  France  ;  and  she  formally 
declared  her  willingness  to  forego,  or 
modify,  in  concert  with  the  United 
States,  the  system,  by  which  a  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  enemy  had 
been  allowed,  under  the  protection  of 
licences,  provided  the  United  States 
would  act  towards  her,  and  towards 
France,  with  real  impartiality. 

That  the  government  of  America, 
if  the  differences  between  states  are 
not  interminable,  had  no  right  to  no¬ 
tice  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake.  The 
aggression  in  this  instance,  on  the  part 
oil  a  British  officer,  was  acknowledged, 
his  conduct  was  disapproved,  and  a  re¬ 
ration  was  regularly  tendered  by 

r  Foster,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty, 
and  accepted  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States. — That  the  American 
government  was  not  less  unwarranted 
in  its  allusion  to  the  mission  of  Mr 
Henry  ;  a  mission  undertaken  without 
the  authority,  or  even  knowledge,  of 
hit  majesty’s  government,  and  which 
Mr  Foster  was  authorised  formally 
and  officially  to  disavow.— That  the 
charge  of  exciting  the  Indiana  to  of¬ 
fensive  measures  against  the  United 
States  was  equally  void  of  founda¬ 
tion.  Before  the  war  began,  a  policy 
the  most  opposite  had  been  uniformly 
pursued,  and  a  proof  of  this  was  ten- 
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dered  by  Mr  Foster  to  the  American 
government. 

That  although  such  were  the  cauan 
of  the  war  put  forward  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  America,  yet  the  real  origin  of 
the  contest  would  be  found  in  that  spi¬ 
rit  which  had  long  unhappily  actuated 
the  councils  of  the  United  States ; 
their  marked  partiality  in  palliating 
and  assisting  the  aggressive  tyranny  of 
France ;  their  systematic  endeavour  to 
inflame  the  people  against  the  defen¬ 
sive  measures  of  Great  Britain ;  their 
ungenerous  conduct  towards  Spain, 
the  intimate  ally  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  their  unworthy  desertion  of  the 
cause  of  other  neutral  nations,  for 
which  America  had  been  so  justly 
condemned  in  the  eyes  of  the  world* 
It  was  through  the  prevalence  of  such 
councils  that  America  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  in  policy  with  France,  and  com¬ 
mitted  in  war  against  Great  Britain. — 
And  under  what  conduct  on  the  part 
of  France  had  the  government  of  the 
United  States  thus  lent  itself  to  the 
enemy  ?  The  contemptuous  violation 
of  the  commercial  treaty  of  the  year 
1800,  between  France  and  the  United 
States ;  the  treacherous  seizure  of  all 
American  vessels  and  cargoes  in  every 
harbour  subject  to  the  controul  of 
France  ;  the  tyrannical  principles  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  the 
confiscations  under  them ;  the  subse¬ 
quent  condemnations  under  the  Kam- 
bouillet  decree,  antedated  or  concealed 
to  render  it  the  more  effectual ;  the 
French  commercial  regulations  which 
rendered  t  e  traffic  of  the  United 
States  with  France  almost  illusoiy; 
the  burning  of  their  merchant  ships 
at  sea,  long  after  the  alleged  repeal  of 
the  French  decrees — these,  and  many 
similar  outrages,  were  the  inducements 
which  France  held  out  to  conciliate  the 
friendship  of  America.  All  these  acta 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  France  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  government  of  the 
t  H 
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Uuited  States,  only  such  complaints  statement  without  exclaiming,  *•  And 
as  ended  in  acquiescence  and  submis*  could  a  nation  so  circumstanced  vea> 
non,  or  were  accompanied  by  sugges-  ture  upon  a  war  with  the  mighty  em- 
tions  for  enabling  France  to  give  the  pire  ot  Great  Britain  with  the  molt 
semblance  of  a  legal  form  to  her  distant  prospect  of  success?”  Un- 
ttsurpations  by  converting  them  into  luckily  it  dia.  The  unwelcome  truth 
municipal  regulations. — That  this  dis>  could  not  be  concealed.  T wo  of 
position  of  the  government  of  the  U-  these  four  or  five  frigates  had  captured 
nited  States — ^tnis  complete  subser-  two  frigates  from  the  British  navy, 
▼iency  to  the  ruler  of  France— this  Vigorous  measures  becoming  this  great 
hostile  temper  towards  Great  Britain,  nation  might  have  averted  disasters 
•were  evident  in  almost  every  page  of  which  must  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
the  official  correspondence  of  the  A*  longing  hostilities.  It  was  no  answer 
merican  with  the  French  government,  to  say  that  our  navy  was  immense. 
Against  this  course  of  conduct,  the  but  that  it  was  proportional^  extend* 
ml  cause  of  the  war.  Great  Britain  ed  on  the  different  stations.  The  nation 
solemnly  protested.  While  contend-  complained  not  of  the  naval  department, 
ihg  against  France,  in  defence  not  but  of  the  policy  which  controuled  its 
only  of  her  own  liberties,  but  of  those  operations.  It  complained  that  the 
of  the  world,  she  was  entitled  to  look  arm  which  should  have  launched  the 
for  a  far  different  result.  Disappointed  thunderbolt  was  occupied  in  guiding 
in  this  expectation  however.  Great  Bri>  the  pen;  that  admiral  Warren  was 
tain  declared  her  unalterable  resolution  busied  in  negociating,  when  he  ought 
to  pursue  the  policy  which  she  had  so  to  have  been  burning,  sinking,  and  de- 
long  maintained,  in  repelling  injustice  stroying.  Admiral  Warren  sailed  from 
and  in  supporting  the  general  rights  this  country  in  the  middle  of  Augpist, 
of  nations.  *  and  on  the  27th  of  September  he 

This  declaration  having  been  laid  reached  Halifax  with  his  squadron, 
before  parliament,  an  address  wasmov-  where  he  employed  himself  in  writing 
ed  to  the  Prince  Regent,  approving  of  dispatches  to  the  American  govern- 
Its  princi^es,  and  expressing  a  deter-  ment ;  while  Commodore  Rogers  on 
inination  to  support  the  executive  go-  the  10th  of  October  sailed  unmolested 
▼ernment  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  from  Boston.  But  we  waited,  it  seems. 
There  was  but  Uttle  difference  of  opi-  to  be  quite  sure  that  we  were  actually 
nioh  on  this  point ;  the  principles  avow-  at  war.  Granting,  for  argument’s 
cd  by  ^vernment  could  neither  be  sake,  that  in  the  first  instance  there 
mistaken  nor  impeached  ;  but  the  want  might  not  be  full  conviction  of  the 
of  vigour  which  had  been  discovered  certainty  of  war,  yet  even  after  the 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  severely  American  declaration  was  received  in 
arraigntd,‘  evea  bv  some  eminent  per-  the  end  of  July,  no  hostile  measure 
sons  not  unfriendly  to  the  administra-  was  resorted  to  by  this  country,  till 
tion. — One  thousand  soldiers,  it  was  the  14th  of  October,  when  letters  of 
observed,  fouror  five  frigates  to  guard  marque  were  issued,  upon  the  receipt 
an  extent  of  coast  of  1500  miles,  and  a  of  the  intelligence  (and,  as  might 
revenueoftwomillionsandahalfof  dol-  be  not  unfairly  suspected,  in  conse- 
lars  have  been  described  as  the  means  quence  of  that  intelligence)  that  the 
physical  and  pecuniary  of  which  the  U-  Guerriere  frigate  had  been  captured 
nited  States  were  in  possession  when  by  the  Americans. — What  was  the 
they  declared  war  against  this  country,  next  advance  towards  actual  blockade? 
Undoubtedly  no  man  could  hear  the  The  blockade  of  the  Chesapeak  was 
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determined  upon,  and  the  order  in 
council  announcing  that  blokade  was 
issued  {  when  ? — ^the  day  after  the  ar> 
rival  of  the  intelligence  that  the  Ma. 
cedonian,  another  of  our  frigates,  had 
fallen  into  the  power  of  the  republic. 
The  loss  of  these  two  fine  vessels  pro¬ 
duced  a  sensation  in  the  country  scarce¬ 
ly  to  be  equalled  by  the  most  violent 
convulsion  of  nature.  No  one  could 
attribute  the  slightest  blame  to  our 
gallant  sailors ;  they  always  do  their 
duty ;  but  neither  was  it  possible  to 
agree  with  those  who  complained  that 
the  consternation  throughout  Great 
Britain  was  greater  than  the  occasion 

i'ustilied.  Who  could  represent  the 
osses  as  insignificant,  and  the  feelings 
of  indignation  occasioned  by  them  as 
exaggerated  and  extravagant  ?  That 
indignation  was  a  wholesome  feeling 
which  ought  to  be  cherished  and 
maintained.  It  could  not  be  too  deep¬ 
ly  felt  that  the  sacred  spell  of  the.  in¬ 
vincibility  of  the  British  navy  was  bro¬ 
ken  by  those  unfortunate  captures ; 
and  however  speedily  we  might  all  wish 
the  war  to  terminate,  the  desire  could 
not  be  considered  as  sanguinary  and 
unfeeling,  that  it  might  not  be  con¬ 
cluded  before  we  had  re-established  the 
character  of  our  naval  superiority,  and 
smothered  in  victories  the  disasters 
which  we  had  noVv  to  lament,  and 
to  which  ^ve  were  so  little  habitua¬ 
ted. — If  it  be  true,  in  general,  that 
indecision  and  delay  are  the  parents  of 
failure  ;  that  they  take  every  possible 
chance  of  detriment  to  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  employed,  and  afford 
every  advantage  and  encouragement  to 
the  adversary  ;  it  was  peculiarly  true, 
in  the  present  instance,  that  prompti¬ 
tude  and  vigour  afforded  the  surest 
pledge  of  success  in  the  war.  If, 
while  the  elections  were  pending,  the 
result  of  which  was  to  place  Mr  Ma¬ 
dison,  the  arch-enemy  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  president’s  chair,  a  decisive 
blow  had  been  struck  by  this  country, 


the  tide  of  popular  opinion  in  America 
might  have  brnn  turned,  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  long  and  ruinous  war 
might  have  been  avoided.  It  was  to  be 
lamented,  for  the  general  happiness  of 
mankind,  that  no  such  vigorous  exer¬ 
tion  was  attempted  }  for  if  some  signal 
act  of  vengeance  had  been  inflicted  on 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  exposed 
to  maritime  attack,  but  particularly  on 
any  portion  of  their  territory  where 
there  prevailed  the  greatest  attachment 
to  the  interests  of  France,  it  would 
have  at  least  been  a  useful  warning,  and 
might  have  prevented  the  continuance 
of  the  contest,  if  it  had  not  prevented 
its  commencement.  Forbearance  in  war 
is  wholly  impolitic,  and  where  vigout* 
has  a  tendency  to  decide  the  contest, 
hesitation  is  cruelty. — Hostilities  were, 
however,  continued,  although  upon 
such  a  small  scale  as  suited  the  resour¬ 
ces  of  America.  The  American  fri¬ 
gates  were  still  distinguished  by  activi¬ 
ty  and  success ;  and  the  British  were 
to  be  ag^in  astonished  by  the  advantage 
which  one  of  these  was  to  gpin  over 
their  own  navy,  so  long  deemed  invin¬ 
cible.  The  British  frigate  Java,  of  S8 
guns,  sailed  from  Spithead  early  in  No¬ 
vember  of  the  preceding  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  Lieut.-General 
Hislop  to  Bombay.  She  was  met  off 
the  coast  of  Brazil  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and  after  a'f urious  action,  in  which 
Captain  Lambert  and  many  of  his  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  were  killed,  she  was  set 
on  fire  and  blown  up.  To  the  superior 
weight  of  metal  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  enterprize  of  the  Americans  in 
pushing  out  on  such  distant  and  unex¬ 
pected  attempts,  was  to  be  attributed 
this  melancholy  event.  Yet  it  did  seem 
extraordinary,  that,  with  so  great  a  Bri¬ 
tish  force  on  the  American  coa<t,  the 
frigates  of  the  latter  power  should  have 
had  the  good  fortune  of  so  frequently 
sailing  from  and  returning  into  their 
own  ports,  without  being  met  by  any 
of  the  cruisers  on  that  station. 
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Such  were  the  reflections  very  gene¬ 
rally  made  on  the  subject  of  the  naval 
war  with  America. — Of  the  military 
events  of  the  year,  a  very  brief  sum¬ 
mary  will  be  sufficient. 

The  Americans  made  extraordinary 
efforts  to  retrieve  the  overwhelming 
and  shameful  disasters  of  the  former 
campaign  ;  and  they  were  soon  able, 
from  a  numerous  though  scattered 
population,  to  re-assemble  an  army 
which  greatly  outnumbered  that  ran- 
ged  under  the  British  standard.  A 
large  force,  collected  from  the  back 
settlements,  again  approached  Detroit, 
in  the  hope  of  wiping  off  that  signal 
dishonour  which  had  been  there  sus¬ 
tained.  Colonel  Proctor,  who  com- 
manded  the  British,  judged  it  inexpe¬ 
dient  to  delay  his  operations  till  the 
whole  of  the  enemy’s  troops  could  be 
brought  forward.  Making  a  vigorous 
forward  movement,  he,  on  the  22d  of 
January,  attacked  the  American  ad- 
vanced.guard,  under  General  Winches¬ 
ter,  amounting  to  upwards  of  1000 
men,  which  was  postedat  French  Town, 
on  the  river  Raisin.  The  Americans, 
though  they  found  in  the  houses  and 
inclosures  of  the  village  an  advantage¬ 
ous  defensive  position,  were  yet  unable 
to  withstand  the  impetuosity  of  British 
valour.  They  were  not  only  defeated, 
but  entirely  cut  off.  All  who  were  not 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  action  were 
takt.  n  prisoners  ;  and  in  this  number 
was  General  Winchester  himself.  This 
brilliant  exploit  placed  the  Detroit 
frontier  for  the  present  in  a  state  of 
^curity. 

The  Americans,  in  the  mean  time, 
maintained  also  a  force  upon  the  branch 
of  the  St  Lawrence  which  connects 
the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie ;  and  a 
large  detachment,  posted  at  Ogden- 
burgh,  availed  itself  of  the  frozen  state 
of  the  river  to  make  incursions  on  the 
opposite  bank.  In  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  inroads,  Sir  Geiirge  Prevost 
directed  Major  Macdonell,  of  the  Glen- 


gary  fencibles,  to  dislodge  them  from 
that  post.  His  instructions  were  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  most  gallant  and  success¬ 
ful  manner ;  the  enemy  were  driven 
from  their  position,  and  were  enabled 
only  by  the  accidental  absence  of  the 
Indian  auxiliaries  to  effect  their  escape 
into  the  woods.  This  action  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  heroic  valour  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Jenkins,  who,  after  having  an  arm 
shot  off,  continued  still  to  rush  forward 
and  cheer  his  men  to  the  attack  ;  and 
even  when  he  had  received  another  se¬ 
vere  wound,  did  not  desist  till  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  loss  of  blood  rendered  him  un¬ 
able  to  move. — The  Americans  after 
this  check  did  not  repeat  their  in¬ 
roads. 

As  the  season  advanced,  however, 
forces  accumulated  from  the  different 
states,  and  their  numbers  again  became 
decidedly  superior  to  those  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish;  General  Dearborn,  in  the  end 
of  April,  set  sail  on  Lake  Ontario  with 
5000  men,  and  baffling  the  vigilance 
of  the  British  flotilla,  landed  his  forces 
in  the  vicinity  of  York,  near  the  head  of 
the  lake,  being  the  place  of  greatest 
importance  in  that  part  of  Canada. 
General  Sheafle,  who  had  not  a  thou¬ 
sand  men,  was  compelled,  after  a  gal¬ 
lant  resistance,  to  evacuate  the  place ; 
and  the  Americans  thus  at  last  obtain- 
en  a  Arm  footing  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  St  Lawrence.— About  the  same 
time.  General  Vincent  was  obliged,  by 
a  still  greater  :  uperiority  of  force,  to 
abandon  Fort  St  George,  which  form¬ 
ed  the  main  point  of  defence  on  the 
Niagara  frontier.  To  these  disasters 
was  added  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
made  by  Colonel  Baynes  to  obtain 
possession  of  Sackett’s  Harbour.  The 
detachment  was  landed,  and  the  enemy 
were  driven  with  loss  into  their  block¬ 
houses  and  batteries ;  but  these  were 
found  so  strong,  that  it  would  have 
been  an  useless  waste  of  men  to  attempt 
storming  them.  The  British  force 
was  therefore  re-embarked. 
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Even  under  this  overwhelming  pres* 
sure,  however,  British  valour  and  en> 
terprize  soon  produced  a  reaction.  The 
enemy  having  advanced  beyond  Forty 
Mile  Creek  to  attack  General  Vin¬ 
cent,  who  was  posted  at  Burlington, 
the  latter  came  upon  them  by  surprise 
on  the  night  of  the  5th  June,  totally 
defeated  them,  and  forced  them  to  re¬ 
tire  with  precipitation.  As  the  Indians 
and  the  squadron  under  Sir  James  Yeo 
now  operated  on  their  rear,  they  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Niagara, 
and  had  to  maintain  in  their  retreat  a 
series  of  unsuccessful  actions,  in  which 
they  lost  a  great  part  of  their  army, 
with  almost  all  their  artillery  and  bag¬ 
gage  The  British  force  advanced,  and 
held  them  nearly  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
Landings  were  effected  by  the  British 
at  Sodus,  at  the  Genessee  river,  and 
at  Plattsburgh  ;  the  stores  and  provi¬ 
sions  at  these  places  were  destroyed  or 
carried  off.  Hopes  were  now  entertain¬ 
ed  that  the  troops  occupying  Niagara 
might  be  cut  off,  and  compelled  to 
surrender. 

A  change  of  fortune,  however,  im¬ 
mediately  followed.  It  began  with  the 
army  on  the  Detroit  frontier,  which 
till  new  had  been  uniformly  victorious. 
Colonel  Proctor  having  been  almost 
compelled  by  the  solicitations  of  the 
Indians,  and  of  some  ill-disciplined  mi¬ 
litia,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  fort 
of  Sundusky,  was  repulsed  with  loss. 
The  troops  were  disheartened  by  this 
unwonted  reverse ;  and  the  American 
general,  Harrison,  pressing  on  at  the 
head  of  10,000  men,  forced  them  to 
retreat  in  confusion.  The  country  be¬ 
ing  unfavourable  to  this  movement,  he 
overtook,  surrounded,  and  made  them 
prisoners  ;  the  general,  with  a  few  at¬ 
tendants,  only  escaping. 

This  disaster  was  followed  by  an¬ 
other,  still  more  unexpected  and  mor¬ 
tifying.  Whatever  might  be  the  nu¬ 
merical  superiority  of  the  Americans 
on  land,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  expect 


that  on  another  element  Great  Britain 
would  always  maintain  the  predomi¬ 
nance.  On  Lake  Erie,  however,  the 
case  was  reversed.  This  unpropitioua 
circumstance  is  said  to  have  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  delay  in  the  transmission  of 
a  dispatch  from  St  G.  Prevost  to 
Admiral  Warren,  demanding  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  shipping.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  nine  American  ves¬ 
sels  were,  on  the  10th  September,  met 
only  by  six  British.  The  unequal  con¬ 
test  was  gallantly  maintained :  the 
Lawrence,  the  American  commander’s 
vessel,  at  one  time  struck,  but  the 
British  were  not  able  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  ;  relieved  by  the  other 
ships,  the  again  came  into  action  ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  British  squa¬ 
dron,  after  being  reduced  to  a  state  of 
almost  complete  wreck,  fell  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This 
success  gave  to  the  Americans  the  com¬ 
plete  command  of  Lake  Erie ;  com¬ 
bined  with  the  defeat  of  Col.  Proctor, 
it  rendered  them  masters  of  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada.  They  were  seized  with  that 
excess  of  exultation,  to  which  popular 
governments  are  liable  ;  they  already 
considered  all  Canada  as  their  own, 
and  publicly  announced  their  intention 
of  taking  Montreal,  as  their  winter 
quarters. 

The  preparations  by  which  these 
magnificent  promises  were  to  be  sup¬ 
ported,  appeared  not  altogether  inade¬ 
quate  to  their  fulfilment.  Three  armies, 
each  amounting  to  nearly  10,000  men, 
marched  in  the  end  of  October,  from 
different  points,  upon  Lower  Canada. 
While  General  Harrison  proceeded 
along  Lake  Erie,  General  Wilkinson 
embarked  his  division  upon  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  and  General  Hampton  marched 
to  Montreal.  These  troops,  however, 
were  formidable  only  in  number,  and 
possessed  no  qualities  which  could  en¬ 
able  them  to  stand  the  shock  of  troops 
under  British  discipline.  Hampton’s 
whole  corps  was  arrested  for  a  day  by 
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SOO  Canadian  militia ;  and  additional 
forces  coming  up,  he  immediately  fell 
back,  and  evacuated  the  province. 
Wilkinson  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
landing  near  Kingston.  But  Lieut.. 
Colonel  Morrison,  who  was  stationed 
at  that  place  with  a  small  detachment, 
immediately  followed  him,  and  an  ac* 
tion  took  place  near  Chrystler’s  Farm, 
twenty  miles  above  Cornwall.  The 
American  army,  six  times  superior  in 
numbers,  was  totally  routed,  with  the 
loss  of  1000  men.  The  enemy  preci¬ 
pitately  crossed  the  St  Lawrence,  and, 
abandoning  his  boats,  retreated  by  a 
difficult  country  to  Plattsburg. 

The  disasters  of  the  enemy  did  not 
stop  here.  On  the  25th  December, 
a  British  and  Indian  force  having  sur¬ 
prised  Fort  Niagara,  destroyed  or  made 
prisoners  the  whole  garrison.  The 
British  then  crossed  the  river,  attack¬ 
ed  General  Hull,  who  had  collected 
about- 2000  men  on  the  other  side,  and 
put  him  totally  to  the  rout. — The  pre¬ 
sent  year,  therefore,  terminated  in  a 
manner  as  brilliant  for  the  British  arms 
as  the  preceding. 

Thus,  amid  partial  reverses,  the  cam¬ 
paign  by  land  was,  on  the  whole,  glo¬ 
rious  and  fortunate  for  Great  Britain. 
At  sea,  too,  she  regained  that  ascen¬ 
dancy  which  naturally  belonged  to 
her.  The  first  instance  in  which  this 
superiority  was  established,  was  at¬ 
tended  with  circumstances  particularly 
sntifying.  Captain  Broke,  of  the 
Shannon  frigate,  with  another  small 
vessel  attending  him,  had  been  cruising 
for  some  time  near  the  harbour  of 
Boston,  where  the  Chesapeake  frigate 
then  lay.  The  latter,  though  much 
superior,  particularly  in  men,  did  not 
venture  to  come  out.  Captain  Broke, 
however,  was  anxious  to  make  a  fair 
trial  of  the  valour  of  the  combatants. 
On  the  1st  of  June  he  dismissed  the 
vessel  which  accompanied  him,  and, 
with  the  Shannon  alone,  drew  up  be¬ 
fore  the  harbour  of  Boston,  in  a  pos¬ 


ture  of  defiance.  The  Chesapeake 
accepted  the  challenge  ;  she  came  out 
to  decide,  as  it  were,  by  single  com¬ 
bat,  this  contest  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions  in  maritime  prowess.  The  coast 
was  entirely  lined  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  could  observe  with  ease  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  combat  so  interesting. 
The  issue  remained  not  long  in  sus¬ 
pense.  The  two  vesseb  came  almost 
immediately  in  contact,  and  Captain 
Broke,  observing  that  the  enemy  at 
this  critical  moment  flinched  from  their 
guns,  gave  immediate  orders  for  board¬ 
ing.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  the 
whole  of  the  British  crew  were  on  the 
decks  of  the  Chesapeake.  In  two 
minutes  more,  the  enemy,  after  a  des¬ 
perate  but  disorderly  resistance,  was 
driven  from  every  post,  and  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  from  the  shore  beheld  the  Bri¬ 
tish  colours  flying  over  the  vessel, 
which  had  just  left  their  harbour  in 
full  assurance  of  victory.  *' 

The  arrival  of  Admiral  Warren  at 
Bermuda  had  now  established  the  na¬ 
val  superiority  of  Britain  in  these  seas; 
and  the  question  was,  how  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  might  be  best  made  to  feel  it ! 
With  this  view  a  squadron  of  light 
vessels  was  sent  up  the  Chesapeake, 
the  grand  inlet  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  States.  This  squadron  made  suc¬ 
cessful  descents  at  various  havens  along 
its  coasts,  and  upon  the  rivers  at  its 
head.  Wherever  the  British  landed, 
they  took  possession  of  the  vessels  and 
all  public  property,  without  doing 
any  further  injury  to  the  inhabitants. 
An  attempt  upon  Carney  Island  did 
not  succe^  ;  but  Kent  and  Swan  Is¬ 
lands  were  taken  and  fortified,  and  es¬ 
tablishments  were  thus  formed  at  the 
very  head  of  the  bay.— -Upon  the 
whole,  considerable  injury  was  done  to 
the  enemy  by  these  operations,  and 
great  alarm  excited ;  but  no  vital 
point  was  reached,  nor  were  any  of 
the  grand  objects  of  the  war  material¬ 
ly  promoted.  This  desultory  and 
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coasting  warfare^  though  a  favourite 
with  the  British  public,  is  never  likely 
to  lead  to  any  important  result.  Its 
successes  are  superficial  and  transient, 
while,  though  the  suffering  and  alarm 
inflicted  may  tend  in  some  measure  to 
dispose  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
peace,  this  effect  must  be  greatly  coun¬ 
teracted  by  the  irritation  which  is  ex¬ 
cited.  No  very  beneficial  effect  has 
ever  attended  its  adoption,  either  on 
the  old  or  new  continent. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  milita¬ 
ry  and  naval  events  of  the  year,  connect, 
ed  with  the  American  continent,  which 
it  seemed  proper  to  record  without  in¬ 
terruption.  It  becomes  necessary  now 
to  advert  to  some  proceedings  which 
took  place  in  England,  and  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  relating  to  this  unhappy  contest. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  Lord  Darnley 
made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
for  a  select  committee  to  enquire  in¬ 
to  the  state  of  the  war  with  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  into  the  naval  administration 
of  the  country,  against  which  some  of 
the  accidental  triumphs  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  had  raised  a  very  general  out¬ 
cry.  In  support  of  the  motion,  it  was 
maintained,  that  **  ministers  must  have 
been  aw  are  that  war  could  not  fail,  at 
no  distant  period,  to  be  the  result  of 
their  own  measures,  combined  with 
the  hostile  feeling  of  the  ruling  party 
in  the  United  States.  This  bemg  the 
case,  how  were  they  prepared  to  meet 
it  ?  With  respect  to  Canada,  the 
events  which  had  happened  there  had 
greatly  added  to  the  reputation  of 
our  arms.  But  with  regard  to  our 
naval  force,  how  were  we  prepared  ? 
It  appeared,  that  in  the  months  of 
April,  May,  June,  and  July  last  year, 
during  a  part  of  which  period  there 
must  have  been  every  expectation  of 
the  near  approach  of  war,  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  which  the  war  had 
actually  commenced,  there  were  under 
Admiral  Sawyer,  on  the  Halifax  sta¬ 
tion,  (exclusive  of  unallcr  vessels;) 


one  ship  of  the  line  and  five  frigates. 
That  so  small  a  force  only  should 
have  beeu  stationed  there,  when  a 
timely  reinforcement  might  have  a« 
chieved  the  most  important  objects, 
loudly  called  for  enquiry.  If  a  force 
of  five  ships  of  the  line,  seventeen 
frigates,  and  an  adequate  number  of 
smaller  vessels,  had  been  on  the  Ha¬ 
lifax  station  at  the  time  the  war  broke 
out,  the  whole  coast  of  the  United 
States  might  have  been  immediately 
blockaded.  Had  this  been  done,  the 
American  frigates  in  port  must  have 
remained  there — those  which  had  sail¬ 
ed  must  have  been  captured  in  their 
return — the  American  commerce  would 
have  been  destroyed  —their  customs, 
upon  which  they  relied  for  their  reve¬ 
nue,  would  have  failed,  and  with  this 
succession  of  disasters,  the  ruling  par¬ 
ty  in  the  United  States  would  have 
been  forced  out  of  power,  and  by  this 
time  we  should  have  had  peace.  It 
might  be  said,  that  the  amount  of 
the  force  on  the  Halifax  station  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  American  navy, 
and,  judging  from  what  had  formerly 
occurred,  five  of  our  frigates  might  be 
deemed  equal  to  five  of  our  enemy’s 
frigates ;  but  was  the  quality  of  bur 
force  in  this  instance  equal  to  that 
with  which  it  had  to  contend  i  Had  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  long  since  been 
a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  Ame¬ 
rican  frigates  were  greatly  superior  to 
ours  in  size  and  weight  of  metal  ?— 
«  War,”  continued  tne  supporters  of 
the  motion,"  wasdeclared  against  Great 
Britain  by  the  United  States,  on  the 
18th  of  June  ;  the  official  intelligence 
of  this  fact  reached  government  on  the 
30th  of  July,  and  notwithstanding  the 
incalculable  importance  of  this  event, 
parliament  was  prorogued  on  that  very 
day.  War  then  having  been  declared 
on  the  18th  of  June,  what  was  done 
by  way  of  insUnt  retaliation  }  No¬ 
thing  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  13th 
,  «f  October  that  letters  of  marque  and 
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reprisal  were  issued ;  how  the  interval 
was  employed  the  country  required  an 
explanation.  Still,  however,  the  same 
dilatory  system  was  pursued,  and  more 
than  two  months  elapsed  before  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  were  decla¬ 
red  to  be  blockaded,  the  notification 
being  dated  the  26th  of  December. 
Although  ministers  were  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  quality  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  naval  force,  they  took  no  steps 
to  place  our  shipping  upon  an  equal 
footing,  by  giving  them  additional 
guns  upon  deck  ;  and  the  vessels  upon 
a  new  construction,  that  were  built 
expressly  to  cope  with  the  American 
frigates,  were  not  to  be  launched  un¬ 
til  October.  In  pursuance  of  the 
feeble  and  indecisive  plan  which  had 
been  observed  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  hostilities,  on  the  iSth  of 
March,  1813,  certain  other  ports  of 
the  United  States  we^e  declared  to  be 
blockaded,  but  Rhode  Island  and 
Newport  yet  remained  open,  and  in  the 
the  latter,  the  American  frigate,  after 
the  capture  of  the  Macedonian,  actual¬ 
ly  refitted.  Was  this  the  mode  in 
which  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  at 
a  crisis  like  the  present,  ought  to  be 
conducted  ?  Every  thing  which  bra¬ 
very  could  accomplish  had  been  done 
by  the  officers  and  seamen  ;  our  dis¬ 
asters  were  solely  attributable  to  the 
ministers.  On  a  reference  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gazette,  it  would  be  found  that 
many  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  capture  of  all  our  frigates  were  si¬ 
milar  ;  they  were  all  crippled  in  their 
rigging,  and  dismasted  early  in  the 
action,  disasters  arising  partly  from  the 
commanding  height  of  the  ships  of  the 
enemy,  and  partly  from  their  greater 
weight  of  metal,  while  the  shot  from 
our  smaller  guns  produced  compara¬ 
tively  little  effect  upon  the  masts  of 
our  antagonists.  To  ascertain  satisfac¬ 
torily  the  causes  of  this  superiority, 
was  surely  of  great  importance.  If  it 
were  urged,  that  we  bad  not  seamen 


to  man  new  frigates  to  contend  with 
America,  it  might  be  replied,  that 
many  small  vessels  were  now  uselessly 
employed  upon  various  stations,  the 
crews  of  which  might  be  turned  over 
to  our  larger  vessels,  and  might  thus 
be  rendered  useful  to  their  country, 
instead  of  wasting  their  years  in  in- 
lorious  idleness.  If  proper  measures 
ad  been  adopted  at  an  early  period, 
the  enemy’s  privateers  and  ships  of 
war  would  have  been  confined  with¬ 
in  their  ports,  and  the  list  of  our  cap¬ 
tured  vessels  could  not  have  been 
swelled  to  the  present  enormous  and 
melancholy  amount.  From  the  re¬ 
turns,  it  appeared,  that  382  of  our 
valuable  merchantmen  had  been  cap¬ 
tured,  only  80  of  which  had  been  re¬ 
taken.  The  chief  cause  of  these  losses 
was  the  deficiency  of  force  on  the  va¬ 
rious  stations  at  Jamaica  and  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands  ;  for  instance,  the  nation¬ 
al  flag  of  the  British  empire  had  been 
lately  known  to  wave  upon  a  vessel  of 
less  than  forty  tons  burden.  While 
ministers  were  thus  negligent  of  our 
external  commerce,  they  were  not 
more  vigilant  in  the  protection  and 
support  of  our  domestic  manufactures. 
American  cotton,  by  a  system  of  po¬ 
licy  that  could  not  be  too  severely  re- 

{irobated,  had,  until  lately,  been  sl¬ 
owed  to  be  imported,  to  the  great  de¬ 
triment  of  our  own  colonies,  and  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  territory 
of  our  enemies. 

‘‘  Another  part  of  the  subject,  of 
not  less  importance  than  those  already 
noticed,  and  upon  which  detailed  en¬ 
quiries  were  absolutely  necessary,  was 
the  management  of  our  dock-yards, 
and  the  general  system  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  our  ships. 
Several  men  of  war  recently  built  had, 
after  one  voyage,  been  laid  up  as  unfit 
for  further  service,  in  consequence  of 
the  badness  of  the  materials. — ^All 
these  were  matters  that  demanded  en¬ 
quiry,  as  well  indeed  as  the  whole 
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conduct  of  the  Navy  Board,  which 
was  principally  distinguished  for  an 
obstinate  adherence  to  old  systems, 
long  exploded  in  every  other  country 
of  Europe,  and  fur  a  determined  op* 
position  to  all  kinds  of  improve* 
ment.” 

To  these  charges  it  was  answered, 
“  that  it  would  indeed  be  a  circum¬ 
stance  tending  to  criminate  the  admi* 
nistration  of  the  country,  if,  while 
they  were  apprised  that  war  was  in* 
evitable,  they  had  not  kept  a  sufHci* 
ent  force  on  the  coasts  of  the  Ameri* 
can  states.  For  some  time  before  the 
war,  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  indeed,  indicated  any  thing 
but  a  spirit  of  friendship  towards  this 
country.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
general  opinion,  and  it  was  at  that 
time  confidently  asserted,  that  the  re* 
vocation  of  the  orders  in  council 
would  prove  sufficient  to  pacify  Ame* 
rica.  In  this  hope  we  had  been  dis* 
appointed,  for,  although  the  pre> 
text  which  was  once  rested  upon  as  a 
sufficient  ground  for  hostilities,  had 
been  taken  away,  the  Americans  still 
maintained  a  furious  opposition  to 
those  naval  rights,  on  the  integrity  of 
which  our  safety  as  a  nation  depends. 
That  it  was  the  duty  of  government 
to  have  been  always  ready  with  a  fleet 
sufficient  to  blockade  all  the  ports  of 
America,  would  hardly  be  maintained. 
It  was  its  duty,  no  doubt,  to  keep  on 
the  American  station  at  all  times  a 
sufficient  force  to  check  the  navy  of 
America,  and  to  protect  the  trade  of 
his  majesty’s  subjects.  But  it  was  at 
the  same  time  the  duty  of  govern¬ 
ment,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the 
security  of  the  country,  to  abridge 
the  naval  force,  and  to  give  all  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  possible  to  another  branch  of 
the  service,  of  which  the  exertions 
were  now  of  such  eminent  importance. 
It  had  been  said,  that  ships  ought  to 
have  been  taken  from  other  quarters  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  ap- 
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plied  to  the  stations  in  question.  But 
this  could  not  be  done,  unless  the  force 
on  other  stations  had  been  more  than 
sufficient  for  its  objec*^,  which  never 
had  been  the  case.  At  Toulon  the 
enemy  had  been  fitting  out  20  ships  of 
the  line  ;  and  in  this  as  well  as  many 
other  places  the  blockading  force  was 
less  than  the  force  blockaded.  The 
season  of  the  year,  it  might  be  also 
observed,  at  which  the  Americans, 
with  a  view  to  their  own  advantage, 
had  declared  war,  was  such  that  all  our 
vessels  had  been  previously  dispatched 
to  their  several  stations,  whence  they 
could  not  be  speedily  recalled.  Now, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  had  the 
events  of  the  war  been  such  as  to  war¬ 
rant  enquiry }  It  had  been  said,  that 
the  force  on  the  American  station  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  was  in¬ 
adequate.  The  Americans  did  not 
think  it  so  ;  for,  before  declaring  war, 
their  vessels  escaped  from  the  Chesa¬ 
peake,  which  was  a  port  liable  to  be 
blockaded.  They  did  not  attempt  to 
fight  our  squadron,  but  wished  to  go 
after  the  trading  vessels  ;  they  went  af¬ 
ter  the  Jamaica  squadron,  but  found  it 
sufficiently  guarded,  and  were  chased 
by  the  British  ships.  Thej  had  ne¬ 
ver  dared  to  attack  the  British  squad¬ 
ron  when  united,  but  they  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  dispersion. — The  Guer- 
riere,  one  of  the  frigates  alluded  to, 
had  but  a  few  days  before  been  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  other  ships,  but  being 
separated  by  a  gale,  was,  after  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  which  no  one  could  speak  too 
highly,  taken  by  a  vessel  of  superior 
force.  This  might  have  happened 
whatever  had  been  the  force  of  the 
British  vessels.  It  was  absurd  to  talk 
of  blockading  the  American  ports. 
What  bad  passed  within  the  last  20 
years  might  have  been  sufficient  to 
dissuade  us  from  such  an  attempt, 
since  we  had  seen,  notwithstanding 
the  endeavours  of  our  blockading 
squadrons,  vessels  taken  on  our  very 
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coasts.  If  the  government  had  before 
'  the  war  sent,  as  it  was  now  contend¬ 
ed  they  ought  to  have  done,  a ‘force 
sufficient  to  blockade  the  ports  of 
Ameiica,  while  they  were  doing  every 
thing  consistent  with  national  nonour 
to  accommodate  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  this  country,  how  eagerly  would 
this  circumstance  have  been  laid  hold 
of  as  the  symptom  of  a  hostile  spirit  ?— 
^Because  the  crew  of  the  Java  had  been 
composed  in  a  great  degree  of  young 
•  men,  this  circumstance  could  not  be 
adduced  as  a  proof  that  there  was  not 
among  them  many  experienced  sea¬ 
men. — Was  it  contended,  that  wc 
should  alter  the  classes  of  ships  in  the 
British  navy,  merely  because  there 
were  three  American  vessels  of  unu¬ 
sual  dimensions  ?  If  there  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  all  naval  officers  were 
agreed,  it  was  this — that  it  was  im¬ 
proper  to  multiply  the  classes  of  ves¬ 
sels.  It  was  far  better  to  send  out 
74’s  on  the  station,  than  to  set  about 
building  ships  which  would  be  fit  to 
cope  only  with  the  American  navy. 
As  to  the  advice  to  diminish  the  num¬ 
ber  of  small  vessels,  no  experienced 
person  could  adopt  it.  At  this  time 
small  craft  were  in  great  demand,  to 
protect  our  trade  from  the  privateers 
and  other  small  vessels  of  the  enemy.— 
As  to  the  assertion,  that  the  balance 
of  captures  since  the  declaration  of 
war  was  in  favour  of  the  Americans, 
the  fact  was  directly  the  reverse.  On 
this  part  of  the  question  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  argument  might  be  deduced 
from  the  rates  of  insurance.  The  rate 
for  ships  convoyed  was  but  one  per 
cent,  higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
The  number  of  this  description  of  ships 
captured  had  been  unusually  small,  and 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  of 
those  which  ran  from  their  convoy 
tome  should  be  taken,  or  that  when 
the  convoy  was  dispersed  by  gales  of 
wind,  the  enemy  should  sometimes 
pick  up  a  few  stragglers.— It  bad  been 


made  a  charge  against  the  ministers, 
that  the  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
were  not  issued  till  October,  although 
intelligence  of  the  war  was  received  in 
July.  But  by  this  delay,,  which  was 
allowed  to  take  place,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  reception  given  to 
propositions  of  amity  from  the  British 
government,  no  detriment  had  been 
occasioned  ;  for  so  soon  as  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  declaration  of  war  had 
reached  this  country,  orders  were  is¬ 
sued  to  detain  all  American  vessels, 
thus  insuring  all  the  advantages  which 
could  be  obtained  by  letters  of  marque. 
— As  to  the  military  force  again,  it 
had  not  indeed  conquered  the  United 
States ;  but  it  was  not  intended  for 
conquest, — it  was  intended  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  majesty’s  dominions  there, 
and  this  object  it  had  effected.— It 
was  not  fair  to  infer  that,  because  the 
blockade  of  the  American  ports  was 
not  notified  in  the  London  Gazette, 
armed  vessels  could  go  out  and  in 
without  danger.— As  to  the  loss  of  the 
Java,  the  court-martial  which  met  in 
consequence  of  that  event,  would,  if  it 
had  been  attended  with  circumstances 
of  neglect  of  any  kind,  have  reported 
to  that  effect.— In  the  construction  of 
our  vessels  we  had  been  represented 
as  very  deficient,  and  the  public  offices 
were  said  to  be  so  wedded  to  old  cus¬ 
toms,  that  no  good  could  ever  be  ef¬ 
fected.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  mo¬ 
delling  of  vessels  the  French  and  other 
nations  were  superior  to  us  ;  but  in  the 
execution  we  were  as  superior  to  them. 
But  in  pursuance  of  a  report  of  the 
commissioners  of  revision,  measures 
had  been  taken  which  would  remedy 
the  defect  even  in  the  scientific  part. 
To  build  ships  hastily  was  in  ordmary 
times  ruinous,  although  when  the  ene¬ 
my  made  unusual  exertions  in  this 
way,  we  were  obliged,  in  order  to 
meet  them,  to  follow  his  example. 
The  decay  of  some  of  our  ships  had 
indeed  been  very  rapid ;  but  a  plan 
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for  preventing  it  had  been  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  enquire  into  the  subject.  As 
to  the  most  convenient  weight  of 
guns,  there  were  very  different  opi¬ 
nions  among  the  officers  of  the  navy. 
Some  officers  extolled  heavy  metal 
very  much,  while  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  commanders  would  rather  go  to 
•ea  without  guns  of  that  kind. — Upon 
the  whole  it  was  contended  that  the 
motion  was  altogether  unnecessary.** 
The  motion  was  accordingly  nega¬ 
tived. 

On  opening  the  American  con¬ 
gress,  Mr  Madison,  as  usual,  present¬ 
ed  a  very  elaborate  philippic  against 
this  country,  which  contained  among 
others  the  following  passage  ;  “  The 
British  cabinet  must  be  sensible,  that 
with  respect  to  the  ianportant  ques¬ 
tion  of  impressment,  on  which  the 
war  so  essentially  turns,  a  search  for, 
I  •  or  seizure  of,  British  persons  or  pro- 
i  perty,  on  board  neutral  vessels  on  the 
j  nigh  seas,  it  not  a  belligerent  rights  de¬ 
rived  from  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  it 
is. obvious,  that  no  visit,  or  search,  or 
use  of  force  for  any  purpose,  on  board 
the  vessel  of  an  independent  power  on 
I  the  high  seas,  can  in  war  or  peace  be 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  or  autnority  of 
another  power.** 

Thus  Buonaparte  and  Mr  Madison 
professed  the  same  principles,  and  pur¬ 
sued  the  same  object.  Both  would 
I  have  deprived  Great  Britain  of  the 
;  right  of  search,  by  establishing  the 
principle,  that  free  bottoms  should 
make  free  goods>-the  maxim  extend¬ 


ing  to  the  persons  as  well  as  to  the 
property  on  board.  But  a  nation  en¬ 
gaged  in  hostilities  with  another  na¬ 
tion  has  a  right  to  the  support  of  all 
her  subjects,  and  to  take  them  where- 
ever  she  can  find  them.  The  declara¬ 
tion  of  opposite  principles,  by  the  A  me- 
rican  government,  precluded  of  course 
all  hopes  of  an  amicable  arrangement. 

Yet,  although  such  was  the  spirit 
displayed  by  the  general  government 
of  the  United  States,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  people  continued 
hostile  to  the  war.  Their  burdens 
were  increasing — their  disasters  had 
been  severe — the  advantages  gained 
by  their  arms  comparatively  unim- 
ortant ;  and  Mr  Madison*s  partizans 
ad  some  difficulty  in  managing  them. 
To  animate  their  zeal  various  devices 
were  resorted  to  :  Among  others  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  con¬ 
gress  to  report  in  formal  array  the  al¬ 
leged  outrages  committed  by  this 
country.  Even  this  expedient,  how¬ 
ever,  failed  of  effect :  And  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  at  last  applied  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  to  interfere  as  a  mediator 
betwixt  them  and  Great  Britain.  But 
the  British  government  had  wisely  de¬ 
termined  never  to  submit  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  any  neutral  power  the  im¬ 
portant  questions  in  dispute  with  A- 
merica ;  and  the  mediation  of  the 
Russian  emperor  was  accordingly  de¬ 
clined.  An  offer  was  at  the  same  time 
made  to  enter  into  direct  negociation 
with  America,  which,  however,  led  to 
no  immediate  result ;  and  the  unhappy 
contest  was  still  protracted. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


'Affairs  of  India. — General  View  of  the  Reasons  for  restricting  the  Monopoly 
enjoyed  by  the  East  India  Company  — ketch  of  the  Limitations  under  whiat 
the  Charter  was  renewed  by  Parliament, 


I'he  first  thing  which  must  strike 
every  one  who  reflects  on  the  merits 
of  our  Indian  policy,  is  the  myste* 
rious  style  in  which  most  persons  are 
accustomed  to  speak  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  if,  when  examining  any  qucs. 
don  relating  to  India,  there  existed  a 
necessity  for  laying  aside  all  the  re¬ 
ceived  principles  of  commercial  and 
political  science,  and  far  abandoning 
even  the  most  familiar  maxims  of  com* 
mon  sense  and  sound  reasoning.  The 
affairs  of  India,  we  are  told  by  those 
who  profess  to  be  particularly  con¬ 
versant  in  them,  are  quite  different 
from  the  affairs  of  all  other  countries, 
and  must  be  regulated  by  a  separate 
and  distinct  set  of  maxims.  There  is 
something,  it  is  pretended,  in  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  Asia — in  the  physical  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  eastern  nations,  as  well 
as  in  their  laws,  manners,  and  religion, 
which  must  for  ever  baffle  those  Eu¬ 
ropean  politicians  who  may  presume 
to  interfere  in  the  legislation  of  the 
Asiatics.  So  successful  indeed  have 
the  politicians  who  are  supposed  to 
have  a  peculiar  and  official  knowledge 
of  India  affairs,  been  in  imposing  this 
singular  delusion  on  the  public,  that 


even  the  statesmen,  to  whom  we  are 
accustomed  on  all  other  subjects  to 
listen  with  respect,  are  heard  with 
distrust,  when  they  come  to  deliver 
their  sentiments  on  the  complicated  and 
mysterious  subject  of  Indian  policy. 

Y et  it  were  absurd  to  doubt  that  in 
Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  that  is  the 
best  system  of  government  which  most 
effectually  promotes  the  great  ends  of 
liberty  and  protection  to  its  subjects, 
at  the  least  possible  expense  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes  ;  and  that  the  best 
plan  of  commercial  intercourse  for 
India,  as  well  as  for  England,  which 
ensures  the  perfect  freedom  of  indi¬ 
vidual  industry,  while  it  offers  the 
most  splendid  rewards  to  the  success¬ 
ful  exertion  of  individual  talent,  and 
the  most  promising  hopes  to  the  for¬ 
tunate  issue  of  individual  enterprise 
and  speculation.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe,  that  there  is  any  thing  either 
in  the  climate  of  Asia,  or  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  its  inhabitants,  which  should 
prescribe  a  system  of  government  for 
them  materially  different  in  its  princi¬ 
ples  from  those  which  are  recognized 
in  Europe  ;  or  that  an  upright  and 
vigorous  administration  of  justice,  a 
10 
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powerful  establiihment  for  defence,  a 
system  of  prudent  economy  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  and  a  free 
and  unrestrained  intercourse  of  trade, 
should  be  of  equivocal  or  dangerous 
influence  in  India. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  therefore, 
to  mention,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
clamour  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
zeal  of  an  interested  faction,  the  whole 
question  as  to  our  Indian  policy  must 
be  brought  to  issue  on  the  hypothesis, 
that  such  a  book  as  the  Wealth  of  Na¬ 
tions  really  contains  principles  which 
do  not  altogether  lose  their  force  when 
applied  to  the  affairs  of  India.  In  spite 
of  all  sophistry  and  declamation  the 
leading  doctrines  of  moral  and  politi¬ 
cal  science  possess  a  significance  and 
application  wherever  men  are  found,— 
an  application,  whose  limits  are  con¬ 
fined  only  by  those  of  human  society. 

In  conformity  with  the  most  obvi- 
ous  principles,  it  must  be  pronounced 
a  preposterous  thing,  that  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  merchants  should  be  vested 
with  the  sovereignty  of  an  empire  far 
more  populous  and  extensive  than 
that  of  which  they  themselves  form 
but  a  small  and  comparatively  insigni¬ 
ficant  portion.  The  causes,  in  a  great 
measure  accidental,  of  this  singular 
phenomenon  in  politics,  to  which  nei¬ 
ther  ancient  nor  modern  times  can  af¬ 
ford  any  thing  like  a  parallel,  are  well 
known  as  matter  of  history.  But 
whatever  these  causes  may  have  been, 
it  deserves  always  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  East  India  Company,  which 
has  no  higher  rank  than  what  belongs 
to  the  greatest  mercantile  society  in 
t&e  world,  is  in  the  actual  possession 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile 
empires,  and  recently  claimed  the  full 
and  unqualified  monopoly  of  a  trade, 
which,  estimating  its  value  by  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  and  the  number  of 
the  people  to  whom  it  extends,  ought 
to  leave  the  trade  of  all  other  countries 
far  behind  it  in  extent  and  importance. 


It  must  be  superfluous  to  urge  against 
such  an  arrangement  the  ordinary  to¬ 
pics  of  censure — to  declaim  on  the  ut¬ 
ter  unfitness  of  such  a  society  at  once 
to  play  the  parts  of  sovereign  and 
merchant — or  to  dwell  at  length  on 
the  striking  impropriety  of  bending 
under  the  yoke  of  such  masters,  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  almost  boundless  extent  and 
fertility. — It  must  be  equally  super¬ 
fluous  to  mention  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Company,  like  that  es¬ 
tablished  in  all  the  other  oriental 
states,  is  a  pure  despotism  ;  and  that 
under  such  a  government  there  exists 
no  security  for  the  happiness  of  the 
governed,  except  in  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  the  administration.— 
It  must  be  unnecessary  also  to  state, 
that  the  interest  in  the  welfare  of  In¬ 
dia,  which  may  be  expected  from  the 
proprietors  and  directors  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  is  really  the  most  feeble  and 
unsteady  that  can  possibly  be  imagi¬ 
ned  ;  and  that  of  course  every  thing 
might  be  expected  from  their  admi¬ 
nistration,  rather  than  a  regard  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  their  sub¬ 
jects.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
association,  the  interest  of  individual 
proprietors  must  be  feeble  and  tran¬ 
sient,  because  their  great  object  in 
connecting  themselves  with  the  so¬ 
ciety  at  all,  is  to  secure  a  certain  share 
of  influence  and  patronage  ;  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  which,  to  the  fullest  extent,  is 
not  by  any  means  compatible  with  a 
disinterested  regard  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  governed.  It  seems  quite  na¬ 
tural  to  expect  from  such  a  govern¬ 
ment  nothing  but  avarice,  rapacity, 
and  oppression  towards  its  subjects. 
But  all  this  is  very  apparent,  and  has 
already  been  frequently  pressed  on  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature  and 
of  the  country. 

But  if  the  natural,  and  apparently 
incurable,  defects  of  the  Company's 
administration  of  the  government  of  a 
great  empire  be  thus  apparent,  the  ob- 
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jectioM  which,  at  ftrtt  view,  present 
themselves  to  the  commercial  monopo- 
I7,  by  which  the  political  rights  of  the 
company  were  at  one  time  fortified, 
■eem  to  be  infinitely  more  formidable. 
There  is  no  feature,  perhaps,  of  the 
policy  of  an  enlighten^  age,  which  is 
more  strikingly  incompatible  with  the 
fisir  enjoyment  of  individual  rights,  or 
the  rapid  progress  of  general  prospe* 
rky,  than  this  system  of  monopohes, 
and  none,  certainly,  whose  absolute  in¬ 
congruity  with  the  notions  of  an  ad¬ 
vanced  period  is  more  palpable.  What 
can  be  more  unjust  than  the  selection 
of  a  few  favoured  individuals,  for  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  all  the  commer¬ 
cial  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  in¬ 
tercourse  with  distant  nations,  while 
the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  whose 
pretensions  are  in  every  respect  as  fa¬ 
vourable,  remain  the  idle  and  discon¬ 
tented  spectators  of  the  advantages  se¬ 
cured  to  their  more  fortunate  rivals  ? 
It  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  com¬ 
merce,  that  it  should  be  free  and  un¬ 
constrained  ;  that  theadventurer  should 
be  left  to  the  exercise  of  a  discretion 
the  most  unerring,  because  supported 
by  the  steadiest  and  most  powerful  mo¬ 
tives,  and  that  he  should  receive  from 
government  the  most  ample  protection 
for  his  rights,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  proceed  without  timidity  or 
hesitation.  But  can  any  invasion  of 
hi'B  rights  be  more  gross  or  insulting 
than  that  which  is  accomplished  in  the 
shape  of  a  monopoly,  excluding  him 
from  a  participation  in  the  profits  of  a 
lucrative  trade,  which  opens  the  most 
promising  field  for  his  skill  and  enter¬ 
prise  ?  Every  grant  of  monopoly  is  a 
gift  out  of  the  great  commercial  patri¬ 
mony  of  the  state  ;  and  while  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  wise  government,  like  a  kind 
and  affectionate  parent,  to  consult  the 
welfare  of  all  its  subjects,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  much  murmuring  and  discon¬ 
tent  should  be  excited  by  a  capricious 
preference  in  the  distribution  of  the 


common  inheritance.  This  ungenerous 
partiality,  and  unfair  abridgment  of 
natural  right,  are  implied,  however,  in 
every  establishment  of  commercial  mo¬ 
nopoly,  and  afford,  independently  of  all 
other  considerations,  a  strong  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  immediate  discontinuance 
of  such  of  them  as  still  triumph  over 
the  good  sense  and  liberality  of  the 
present  age. 

These  general  arguments  applied 
with  a  force  which  was  irresistible  to 
the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  as  It  existed  before  the  renewal 
of  the  charter  in  the  present  year.  But 
the  directors,  who  could  not  encount¬ 
er,  endeavoured  to  elude  their  force  by 
maintaining,  that  the  trade  to  British 
India  would,  from  circumstances  which 
they  were  not  very  careful  to  explain, 
admit  of  no  extension  from  the  utmost 
freedom  of  private  enterprise  ;  that  the 
competition  of  private  adventurers 
would,  in  India,  enhance  so  much  the 
price  of  every  article,  that  the  Compa¬ 
ny  would  be  unable  to  buy,  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope  reduce  the  price  so  much  that 
the  Company  would  be  ruined  by  sell¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  there  was  something  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Hindoos  which 
would  prevent  them  from  raising  the 
supply,  so  as  to  meet  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  their  commodities.  '  Such 
were  the  strange  arguments  by  which 
the  cause  of  the  Company  was  sup¬ 
ported. 

Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  mo¬ 
nopolies  tend  to  promote  industry  and 
opulence,  and  give  a  better  direction 
to  capital  than  it  would  take  without 
the  aid  of  law,  one  might  still  have 
some  scruples  as  to  the  equity  of  the 
principle,  which,  for  the  sake  of  such 
advantages,  would  authorize  so  arbi¬ 
trary  a  restraint  on  the  common  rights 
of  society.  But  it  can  be  established, 
that  the  inexpediency  of  such  a  system 
is  not  more  manifest  than  its  injustice. 

It  has  been  often  proved,  that  a  trade 
not  supported  by  the  profits  which  it 
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i«  calculated  to'  yield,  but  remaining 
dependent  for  ita  continuance  on  ex* 
ttaordinary  immunities  and  privileges, 
secured  at  the  expence  of  those  who 
do  not  participate  in  its  gains,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  losing  trade  to  the  public,  what- 
tfTcr  may  be  its  result  to  the  individuals 
by  whom  it  is  conducted.  No  man 
will  persist  in  devoting  a  portion  of  his 
hinds  to  an  employment  which  does 
not  yield  him  an  ordinary  return,  with¬ 
out  assistance  from  other  sources,  or 
the  tacrihce  of  other  advantages  ;  and 
it  may  be  assumed,  that  the  same  max¬ 
ims  which  an  individual  will  find  pru¬ 
dent  in  the  management  of  his  private 
affairs,  will  not  prove  of  doubtful  ap¬ 
plication  when  applied  to  the  wealth 
of  nations.  The  trade,  therefore,  which 
requires  a  mbnopoly  for  its  support,  is 
in  itself  a  losing  trade,  and  should  ne¬ 
ver  receive  the  countenance  of  the  le¬ 
gislature,  unless  it  be  found  subser¬ 
vient  to  higher  interests,  which  could 
not  in  any  other  shape  be  so  effectual¬ 
ly  consulted. 

■  Where  a  monopoly  of  colonial  trade, 
such  as  that  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  is  established,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  one  of  two  consequences  must  fol¬ 
low,— either  the  monopolists  will  be 
fully  qualified  to  conduct  the  whole 
trade  in  the  very  best  manner,  or  they 
will  not  be  able  to  do  this,  and  could 
not  stand  the  competition  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  merchant.  If  the  first  hypothesis 
be  admitted,  then  the  grant  of  exclusive 
privileges  is  a  very  unnecessary  mea¬ 
sure,  since  the  grantees  are,  in  truths 
the  very  persons  into  whose  hands  the 
whole  trade  would  inevitably  fall  in 
the  natural  course  of  things ;  and  the 
monopoly  can  serve  no  o^er  purpose 
than  to  excite  murmurs  among  those 
who  may  be  apt  to  entertain  the  erro¬ 
neous  notion,  that  they  themselves 
could  successfully  compete  with  the 
monopolists,  were  all  restraints  with¬ 
drawn.  But  this  hypothesis  is  never 
admissible  in  any  case  of  monopoly ; 


for  it  is  so  obviously  beyond  the  pow¬ 
er  of  human  foresight  and  wisdom  to 
establish  prospective  regulations  for 
the  complicated  affairs  of  a  great  and 
increasing  branch  of  trade,  that  the  ex¬ 
act  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end 
will  never  be  credited  by  any  man  of 
common  understanding.  There  re¬ 
mains,  therefore,  but  one  alternative, 
that  the  monopolists  are  really  unfit 
for  the  beneficial  discharge  of  the  tmst 
reposed  in  them — that  they  are  with¬ 
out  the  vigilance,  capital,  and  talents, 
which  are  required  to  the  best  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  concerns ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  affairs  of  their  trade 
are  necessarily  and  inevitably  conduct¬ 
ed  by  them  to  the  great  loss  and  in¬ 
convenience  of  the  public. 

Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  any  difficulty 
to  point  out  the  precise  way  in  which 
the  loss  is  sustained  by  the  country, 
which  is  unhappily  led  to  sanction  so 
preposterous  an  arrangement.  The  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  parent  state  can  be  promo¬ 
ted  only  by  a  demand  for  its  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  and  this  demand  can  be  increa¬ 
sed  in  no  other  way  but  by  competi¬ 
tion  among  the  buyers.  The  same  ob¬ 
vious  maxims  of  political  science  apply 
also  to  the  case  of  the  colony,  whose 
progressive  improvement  in  industry 
and  opulence  forms  the  only  lawful  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  policy  of  the  parent  state- 
But  when  you  grant  a  monopoly  yoa 
destroy  this  competition  ;  you  make 
the  monopolists  the  only  buyers  bot|l 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  you  make  them 
also  the  only  sellers  ;  in  short,  you  de¬ 
stroy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a  nar¬ 
row  and  misguided  policy  to  do  so,  all 
the  great  springs  on  which  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  nations  must  for  ever  depend. 

Every  man  buys  as  cheap  and  sells 
as  dear  as  possible  ;  but  the  monopo¬ 
list  alone  is  enabled  to  do  this  with  ef¬ 
fect.  There  exists  no  competition  to 
restrain  the  unbounded  avarice  of  bis 
nature  }  and  in  the  free  indulgence  of 
the  most  selfish  of  passions,  he  is  en- 
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abled  with  one  hand  to  check  the  in* 
duttry  of  the  poor,  and  with  the  other 
to  narrow  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  promoting 
industry  with  effect— to  increase  the 
demand  for  its  productions  ;  and  there 
is  also  but  one  way  to  extend  con* 
sumption— by  lowering  the  price  of  the 
articles  consumed.  Under  these  two 
heads  may  be  ranged  almost  every  pro¬ 
position  in  the  science  of  political  eco. 
uomy,  as  well  as  every  rational  scheme 
for  accelerating  the  progress  of  opu¬ 
lence  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  a  little  singu¬ 
lar,  that  the  attainment  of  both  these 
great  ends  forms  the  very  objection 
which  the  East  India  Company  were 
pleased  to  state  to  the  abolition  of  their 
commercial  monopoly.  They  com¬ 
plained  that  private  competition  would 
enhance  the  price  of  Indian  commodi¬ 
ties ;— in  other  words,  that  it  would  en¬ 
courage  industry  among  the  subjects  of 
the  British  government  in  India  ;  and, 
with  perfect  consistency,  they  com¬ 
plained  also  that  the  same  private  com¬ 
petition  would  lower,  in  the  home 
market,  the  value  of  Indian  produce, 
that  is,  would  greatly  extend  the  con¬ 
sumption. 

What  has  been  already  stated  is, 
with  some  limitations,  true  of  all  mo¬ 
nopolies  }  even  of  those  which  leave 
scope  for  the  enterprize  and  vigilance 
of  the  private  traders  of  a  particular 
province  or  state.  But  the  argument 
applies  with  tenfold  force  to  a  mono¬ 
poly  so  very  narrow  as  to  include  only 
a  single  commercial  association,  so  con¬ 
stituted  as  to  forfeit  entirely  all  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  powerful  sti¬ 
mulus  of  private  interest,  and  the 
control  of  private  inspection.  Such 
an  association  as  this,  white  it  de¬ 
prives  industry  of  all  the  advantages 
derived  from  a  free  competition,  and 
sacrific.-s  the  interests  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  the  prejudices  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals,  is  so  ingeniously  contrived  as  to 
forfeit,  even  for  the  grantees,  all  the 


commercial  benefits  which  they  might, 
otherwise  promise  themselves  from  the 
partiality  of  government.  The  strong 
stimulus  of  individual  interest,  and  the. 
benefits  of  private  vigilance,  being  lost 
by  the  very  constitution  of  the  society, 
the  inference  is  no  less  inevitable  in 
theory,  than  we  have  found  it  invaria¬ 
bly  justified  by  the  event,  that  such 
an  association,  with  all  its  privileges 
and  immunities,  could  not  fur  a  single 
day  sustain  the  competition  of  the  pri-, 
vate  merchant ;  nay,  that  even  whyn 
secured  against  this  competition,  such 
are  the  negligence  and  waste  insepara¬ 
ble  from  its  plan  of  administration,  that 
it  cannot,  with  any  rational  prospect 
of  success,  hope  to  continue  its  com¬ 
mercial  undertakings. 

But  there  was  still  another  circum¬ 
stance  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
East  India  Company  since  its  immense 
territorial  acquisitions  had  been  made 
in  India,  by  which  it  was  most  unfa¬ 
vourably  distinguished  from  almost 
every  other  monopoly,  and  aspired  to 
a  pre-eminence  over  every  other  impo¬ 
litic  establishment,  viz.  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  incompatible  functions  of 
merchant  and  sovereign,  which  must  for 
ever  preclude  advances  in  commercial 
improvement.  If  the  sovereign  of  any 
European  state  had  an  entire  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  its  foreign  trade,  what  are 
the  consequences  which  every  man  of 
common  understanding  would  antici¬ 
pate  from  so  preposterous  an  union  of 
different,  or  rather  opposite  charac¬ 
ters  }  Would  he  not  expect,  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence,  either  that  the 
trade  would  be  rendered  quite  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  fluctuating  schemes  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  of  course  would  sink 
quickly  into  insignificance,  or  that  the 
paternal  interest,  which  is  natural  even 
to  the  worst  of  governments,  in  the 
prosperity  of  its  subjects,  would  be 
shamelessly  abandoned  for  the  pursuits 
of  unlawful  gain,  at  the  hazard  of  com¬ 
mitting  the  greatest  oppressions  in  the 
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industrious  classes  of  the  people  i  The 
case  was  precisely  the  same  with  India: 
the  Company,  as  sovereigns,  ought  to 
have  felt  an  interest  in.  extending  the 
manufactures  and  trade  of  India  ;  but, 
as  monopolists,  it  was  clearly  their  busi* 
ness  to  compress  them  within  the  nar. 
row  limits  which  were  found  suitable 
to  their  own  circumstances  and  re¬ 
sources. 

The  accuracy  of  these  general  views 
has  been  well  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  this  great  establishment.  In  the 
year  1784,  the  attention  of  the  legisla. 
ture  and  the  country  was  imperiously 
called  to  Indian  affairs,  by  the  profli¬ 
gacy  and  mismanagement  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  mark  the  whole  of  theCompany’s 
proceedings.  It  had  at  this  period 
pecome  notorious,  that  the  oppression 
exercised  by  the  Company’s  servants 
abroad  over  the  independent  princes  of 
India, — princes  in  alliance  with  the 
Company— as  well  as  over  the  provin¬ 
ces  which  had  submitted  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government, — were  such  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  very  existence  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  in  India.  So  critical  and  alarm¬ 
ing  was  the  state  of  British  India 
then  deemed  by  the  legislature,  that 
after  elaborate  and  voluminous  reports 
by  committees  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  in  which  every  species  of  mis- 
government  was  brought  home  to  the 
Company,  the  most  violent  remedies 
alone  were  pronounced  suitable  to  the 
disease.  Mr  Fox  and  his  friends  did 
not  hesitate  about  proposing  a  measure 
which  involved  the  temporary  forfei* 
ture  of  the  most  valuable  privileges 
belonging  to  the  Company ;  while  Mr 
Pitt,  with  less  precipitation,  and  more 
tenderness  for  the  Company’s  rights, 
could  discover  no  cure  for  the  disorder 
short  of  a  participation  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  government  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Company’s  political  affairs. 

During  the  anxious  discussions  of 
that  memorable  period,  it  seems  to  have 
been  conceded  on  all  sides,  that  there 
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were  vices  inherent  to  the  very  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Company,  which  diaqua- 
lified  it  for  the  exercise  of  the  func¬ 
tions  with  which  it  was  entrusted  i 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  must  always  be  much  more 
disposed  to  intrigue  for  political  influ¬ 
ence,  than  to  speculate  for  the  sake  of 
commercial  wealth ;  and  that  the  court 
of  directors,  being  a  representative 
body,  must  of  necessity  be  supposed 
to  participate  in  the  vkes  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  their  constituents.  It  was  but 
too  obvious,  from  the  whole  scene  of 
iniquity  which  was  unveiled,  that  the 
more  bustling  and  ambitious  of  the 
proprietors  were  naturally  so  much 
interested,  in  the  welfare  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  servants  in  India,  who  were  of 
their  own  selection,  as  to  aim  at  secu¬ 
ring  certain  impunity  for  all  classes  of 
dehnquents  t  and  it  was  at  once  per¬ 
ceived,  that  the  irregular  and  unde¬ 
fined  cofttroul  then  ,  exerted  by  mmi- 
sters  over  the  proceedings  of  the  di¬ 
rectors,  must  for  ever  be  found  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  remedy  of  such  grievan¬ 
ces.  It  availed  not  the  Company  to 
pretend,  that  the  instructions  dispatch¬ 
ed  by  them  to  their  servants  in  India 
had  in  general  been  wise  and  politic, 
because  it  had  been  remarked  with 
astonishment,  that  every  breacbof  these 
instructions  had  been  ultimately  re- 
warded  with  the  Company’s  approba¬ 
tion.  Of  the  disposition  natural  to  a 
set  of  men  like  the  proprietors  of  India 
stock,  a  very  good  specimen  was  at 
this  time  given,  in  the  confirmation  of 
the  power  of  Mr  Hastings,  after  his 
recal  had  been  determined  upon  by  the 
House  of  Commons }  and,  in  short,  it 
was,  in  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
case,  quite  manifest,  that  no  remedy 
could  be  found  for  the  defects  inherent 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Company, 
but  in  the  exercise  of  a  powerful  and 
efficient  controul  over  the  selection  of 
their  servants,  as  well  as  thejr  plans  of 
policy.  A  most  important  revolution 
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in  the  government  of  British  India  was 
of  course  determined  on,  and  a 
•hare  of  that  power  which  the  Com* 
pany  had  shewn  itself  so  ill  qualified  to 
eaercise,  was  transferred  to  the  crown, 
which  was  thus  enabled  to  controul  the 
proceedings  of  the  directors,  by  the 
power  of  appointing  to  offices  of  tnnt 
in  India,— of  imposing  a  negative  on 
the  appointments  maw  by  the  Com* 
pany,  and  of  removingimproperand  un* 
worthy  servants  from  the  situations  to 
which  they-  had  been  nominated.  A 
direct  inineoce  over  the  policy  pur¬ 
sued  in  India  was  bestowed  on  a  body 
of  commissionera,  created  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  who  have  since  been  known  un¬ 
der  the  appdlation  of  the  Board  of 
Controul.  Thus  did  the  Company's 
acknowledged  incapacity  to  manage  its 
affairs  prescribe  a  change  of  system  to 
the  legislature,  which  amounted  to  a 
direct  and  serious  encroachment  on  the 
rights  then  claimed,  even  under  an  ea- 
iatuig  charter,  which  had  received  the 
sanction  of  parliament. 

By  far  tw  most  solid  and  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  advantages  which  England 
may  derive  from  her  vast  empire  in 
India,  is  that  of  a  great  and  extended 
commerchd  intercourse  with  the  im¬ 
mense  regions  included  in  the  Com¬ 
pany's' clwter.  The  splendid  acqui* 
sitic'n  of  extended  empire  is  but  of 
doubtful  advantage— the  surplus  of 
tevenue  after  defraying  the  expeaces 
of  load  government  is  but  precarious 
and  uncertain  at  the  best,  while  the  law- 
fnl  gains  of  an  honourable  commerce 
form  am  important  and  substantial  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  power  and  resources  of 
the  parent  state.  Few  persons  would 
have  been  disposed  to  challenge  the 
Company's  administration,  even  if  it 
had  secuted  for  the  mother  country 
no  advantages  except  those  which  are 
of  the  most  uneqiuivocal  character,  by 
the  increase  of  her  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  extensioD  of  her  com¬ 
merce.  Had  the  Company  done  this 


to  any  extent  worth  mentioning— had 
it  fulfilled  the  expectations  even  of 
those  who  estimate  on  the  most  mo¬ 
derate  principles  the  commercial  value, 
to  such  a  country  as  Great  Britain,  of 
the  exclusive  influence  which  it  had,  by 
a  series  of  fortunate  events,  been  ena¬ 
bled  to  acquire  among  the  nations  of 
Asia — or  bad  it  not  rather  kept  down 
the  enterprise  and  baffled  the  hopes  of 
the  British  people  ^  Every  one  knows 
what  answer  must  be  given  to  these 
questions. 

But  had  the  Company's  transac¬ 
tions  been  profitable  to  itself?  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  so  long  as  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  India  found  no  rival  in 
those  of  Great  Britain— while  the 
Company  was  in  the  undisturbed  en¬ 
joyment  of  all  ks  exclusive  privileges, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket,  to  which  no  competitor  could 
venture  on  approaching— and  while 
there  yet  remained  sonne  faint  traces 
of  the  mercantile  origin  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  in  the  habits  of  vigilance 
and  economy  which  correspond  with 
that  character— they  did  contrive  to 
make  a  profit  on  their  mercantile  ad¬ 
ventures,  althougli  even  then  the  pro¬ 
fit  was  as  narrow  as  a  very  careless  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  affiiirs  would  permit. 
But  of  late  years  the  scene  had  been 
quite  changed — the  admission  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  year  1797,  to  that  share  in 
the  trade  both  of  India  and  China, 
which  was  denied  to  the  British  mer¬ 
chant,  appeared  to  have  altered  entirely 
the  form  of  the  Company’s  commercial 
concerns,  and  since  that  fatal  year  the 
general  balance  on  their  mercantile 
transactions  had,  with  hardly  a  single 
exception,  been  against  the  Company. 
The  year  1797  was  the  first  in  which 
a  total  loss  on  the  mercantile  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Company  was  fairly  ad¬ 
mitted.  Ini 798  the  same  discouraging 
result  was  presented ;  in  1799  there  was 
a  great  loss  on  the  exports  to  India  ; 
and  in  1800  aserious  lost  was  again  sus- 
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tained  on  Uie  exports  to  India,  for 
which  BO  compensation  could  be  found 
in  the  sales  in  Europe.  From  1801 
downwards,  tlie  accounts  present  no> 
thing  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  dia> 
asters  in  lDdia>->of  heavy  losses  sus* 
tained  on  the  Company’s  exports  from 
Great  Britain,  which  are  scarcely  ever 
compensated  by  the  profits  on  their 
imparts.  The  trade  of  the  Company 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  therefore 
exhibited  nothing  but  a  series  of  very 
heavy  losses,  as  well  as  various  other 
symptoms  of  decay,  from  which  there 
saemed  to  be  no  chance  of' rescuing 
the  commercial  intercourse  betwixt 
Great  Britain  and  India  so  long  as  the 
system  of  exclusion  was  pursued. 

When  the  great  question  as  to  the 
renewal  of  the  Company’s  charter  was 
under  discussion,  the  private  mer¬ 
chants  laid  claims  to  a  participation 
in  the  trade  exclusively  enjoyed  by 
^e  Company— that  is,  to  a  free  trade 
both  with  India  and  China,  together 
srith  such  a  right  of  residence  in  the 
territorial  possessions  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  as  might  be  found  necessary  for 
enabling  them  to  manage  their  con¬ 
cerns,  trte  of  arbitrary  conditions  and 
restraints  of  every  description/ 

Against  this  demand  the  Company 
aUedged  the  natural  and  necessary  li¬ 
mitation  of  the  trade  to  India,  and 
from  this  they  inferred  the  expediency 
of  continuing  the  monopoly.  But 
even  if  the  public  had  been  satisfied 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  an  increase 
of  the  tr«dc,  there  would  still  liave 
been  great  propriety  in  acceding  to 
the  demands  of  the  petitioners.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  trade  should,  after  it  was 
thrown  open,  prove  susceptible  of 
great  improvement  in  point  of  extent, 
this  at  least  was  certain,  that  it  might 
admit  of  much  amelioration  in  the  mode 
of  management— and  this  seemed  quite 
a  sufficient  reason  for  acceding  to  the 
propositioos  of  the  merchants.  But 
the  sentiments  of  the  Company  on  this 
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head  were  liable  to  the  strongest  sotpi* 
cions.  TheirWn  failure,  in  extending 
the  trade  to  India  and  Oikia,  afiordea 
no  proof  whatever  that  the  traifo  was 
not  susceptible  of  improvement— nad 
even  the  scanty  introduction  of  Bni 
tish  manufactures  which  had  already 
been  effreted  among  the  people  of 
Asia,  afforded  evidence  that  under 
better  management  the  trade  might 
admit  of  iumfinite  increase.  It  waa 
obvious,  at  all  events,  that  things  could 
not  be  worse  than  they  were,  but 
that  they  might  become  muck  bettef  ) 
and  this  consideration  seemed  sufficient 
of  itself  to  justify  and  even  to  pre¬ 
scribe  a  change  of  system. 

It  could  not  escape  observation,  that 
the  apparent  contempt  with  which  the 
trade  of  India  was  spoken  of,  and  the 
instant  ruin  with  which  private  adven¬ 
turers  were  threatened,  were  not  quite 
consistent  with  the  serious  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  Company  against  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions.  If  the> 
trade  were  really  so  narrow  and  nn- 
prosperous  as  they  would  have  had  the 
pubuc  to  believe,  the  surrender  of  their 
exclusive  right  to  it  could  not  be 
so  very  senoot  >  and  if  it  were  to 
be  fraught  with  rudn  to  those  who 
might  dare  to  embark  in  it,  the  Com¬ 
pany  might  have. safely  left  it  to  the 
intmigence  of  tlx  private  tmder  to 
have  made  the  discovery,  and  to  his 
prudence  to  retire  from  utter  destruc¬ 
tion,  should  his  sangpiine  hopes  seduce 
him  ioto  a  perilous  undertaking.  In 
short,  the  future  extent  of  the  trade 
to  India  could  never  be  estimated  by 
any  calculations  of  its  amount  white 
under  the  management  of  the  Com¬ 
pany;  nor  could  the  warm  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  directors  against  the 
admission  of  private  adventurers  be 
feadilv  iberibea  to  their  disinterested 
apprercosions  about  the  safety  of  their 
rivals. 

But  the  most  decisive  and  satisfac- 
tofy  assurance  on  this  branch  of  the 
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subject  WB8  derived  from  the  vast  pro* 
grew  which  America  had  unaccount* 
ably  been  permitted  to  make  in  the 
trade  of  India.  In  a  trade  which 
should  have  admitted  of  no  increase 
from  private  interference,  the  mercan* 
tile  adventurers  of  America  had  been 
allowed  to  participate  so  largely,  that 
they  had  the  supply,  not  only  of  their 
own  market,  as  well  as  that  of  South 
America,  but  had  actually  competed, 
to  good  purpose,  with  the  Company 
itself,  in  the  general  market  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  These  facts,  which  were  quite 
notorious,  threw  considerable  suspi¬ 
cions  on  the  prophecies,  which,  iu  the 
abolition  of  a  baneful  system  of  ex¬ 
clusion,  foreboded  the  ruin  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trade,  and  the  subversion  of 
an  empire. 

It  was  maintained  by  the  Company, 
that  the  capital  of  the  private  mer¬ 
chants  would  be  found  inadequate  to 
the  proper  encouragement  of  the  trade 
with  India,  because  the  native  manu¬ 
facturers  are  so  poor  that  large  ad¬ 
vances  must  be  made  to  them  lohg 
before  the  fruits  of  their  labour  can 
be  realized.  But  those  who  urged 
this  absurd  plea  forgot,  that  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  an  extensive  commerce  natu- 
rally  give  rise  to  many  subdivisions 
in  the  employment  of  capital,  and  that 
while  witu  the  benefits  of  a  free  trade, 
the  capital  of  one  class  of  merchants 
might  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  in 
India,  and  the  transmission  to  Europe 
of  Indian  manufactures,  that  of  ano¬ 
ther  class  would  naturally  seek  em¬ 
ployment  in  furnishing  for  the  native 
workmen  the  means  of  enabling  them 
to*  prepare  and  bring  forward  their 
commodities. 

It  was  alledged  besides  for  the  Com¬ 
pany,  that  the  Hindoos,  and  indeed 
the  whole  people  of  Asia,  are  of  a 
very  timorous  and  suspecting  charac¬ 
ter — that  they  are  very  unwilling  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  strangers— 
that  a  long  experience  of  the  Com- 
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pany’s  transactions  had  however  in¬ 
spire  universal  confidence  in  their  ho¬ 
nour  and  good  faith,  but  that  the  pri¬ 
vate  merchants  would  find  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  trade  with  the  whole  race  quite 
insurmountable.  It  was  even  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  progress  made  in  the 
introduction  of  British  manufactures 
into  China,  had  been  the  result  of  the 
talents  and  address  displayed  by  the 
agents  and  supercargoes  of  the  honour- 
able  Company,  who  liad  dexterously 
resorted  to  artifices  of  various  kinds, 
for  the  purpose  of  seducing  the  Chi¬ 
nese  into  a  taste  for  these  produc¬ 
tions,  whose  value  they  would  never 
otherwise  have  been  able  to  appreciate. 
But  these  pretences  were  too  flimsy  to 
require  a  moment’s  consideration. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  trade 
betwixt  Europe  and  India  was  con¬ 
templated  with  much  jealousy  and  ap- 
pre^nsion  by  the  advocates  of  the 
commercial  syste.m,  as  it  was  called, 
whose  tenets  are  not  yet  entirely 
abandoned.  The  constant  exportation 
of  bullion  in  return  for  commodities, 
was  calculated  to  alarm  those  persons 
who  considered  the  increase  of  the 
precious  metals  as  comprehending 
every  thing  wliich  it  was  the  object 
of  a  wise  policy  to  accumulate,  and 
who  pretended  to  discover,  in  the  con¬ 
stant  drain  of  these  objects  of  fond 
attachment,  the  downfall  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity  of  the  European 
states.  It  was  to  be  expected,  that 
the  defenders  of  monopoly,  to  whom 
every  part  of  the  same  cQmmercial 
system  is  naturally  so  dear,  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  popular  prejudices 
on  this  subject,  and  endeavour  to  raise 
an  alarm  about  the  ruin  which  must  in 
this  way  ensue,  from  the  extension  of 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  In¬ 
dia.  It  can  hardly  be  worth  while  to 
expose  so  pitiful  a  prejudice  ;  but  if 
the  argument  applied  in  favour  of  the 
Company,  it  struck  with  equal  force 
against  it.  If  it  would  be  dangerous 
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to  extend  the  trade  to  India,  for  fear 
of  losing  all  the  gold  and  silver  which 
we  can  collect,  it  must  be  impolitic 
to  continue  any  trade  with  it  at  all, 
and  the  Company  ought  instantly,  and 
for  ever,  to  have  abandoned  all  its 
commercial  undertakings. 

It  was  stated  with  great  confidence, 
that  the  private  merchants  would  be 
unable  to  conduct  their  trade  in  India 
without  the  assistance  of  a  military 
force  at  the  various  factories,  which 
they  might  find  it  convenient  to  esta* 
blish  ;  because,  forsooth,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  conduct  trade  of  any  kind  in 
India  but  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  experience  which  suggested  this 
iece  of  reasoning  did  not  seem  very 
onourable  to  the  commercial  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  dangers  of  colonization  were 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  those  who 
wishM  to  perpetuate  the  monopoly. 
From  colonization  was  anticipated  the 
introduction  of  the  European  spirit ; 
the  discussion  of  popular  rights  ;  and, 
finally,  the  subversion  of  the  local  go¬ 
vernment.  All  the  weaker  passions 
were  set  in  motion  ;  all  the  most  ab¬ 
surd  prejudices  were  alarmed  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject. 

But  if  there  be  any  country  in  the 
world  to  which  there  is  but  little  chance 
of  a  considerable  emigration  from  Great 
Britain,  that  country  is  India ;  and 
every  person  of  common  understand¬ 
ing  must  be  inevitably  led  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  by  a  variety  of  considerations. 
First  of  all,  India  contains  a  popula¬ 
tion  which  may  fairly  be  consider^  as 
having  for  a  period,  beyond  which  we 
have  no  recoid,  been  absolutely  redun¬ 
dant,  and,  of  course,  must  for  ever  con¬ 
tinue  to  afford  the  most  slender  temp¬ 
tations  to  emigrants  of  all  classes.  What 
could  induce  the  laborious  population 
of  England  to  select  India  as  a  place 
of  exile,  where  there  is  no  room  either 
for  their  skill  or  industry  ?  The 

natural  consequence  of  an  overflowing 


population  is  quite  perceptible  in  the 
very  insignificant  vuue  which  labour 
bears  in  that  country,  compared  with 
the  price  which  it  will  bring  in  the 
market  of  Europe  :  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  must  for  ever  remain  a  complete 
bar  to  the  emigration  of  the  lower  or¬ 
ders,  that  is,  to  an  emigration  of  any 
importance.  Sdly,  The  climate,  lan¬ 
guage,  laws,  religion,  and  manners, 
of  the  Hindoos,  are  as  utterly  unlike 
those  of  the  people  of  this  country  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  and  this  again 
must  add  prodigious  strength  to  the 
barrier  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  countries  must  remain  separated. 
4>thly,  The  immense  distance  of  India 
from  England,  and  the  consequent  ex¬ 
pense  of  emigration,  would  enectually 
prevent  the  lower  orders  from  emigpv- 
tingto  India,  even  if  no  other  obstacle 
opposed  itself  to  such  a  project.  5thly, 
Without  large  and  constant  emigra¬ 
tions  of  the  lower  orders,  on  whose 
co-operation  their  more  active  and  tur¬ 
bulent  leaders  must  ever  depend  for 
the  success  of  their  projects,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  improbable  that  there  should 
be  numerous  emigrations  even  of  the 
latter  class,  whose  removal  to  India 
was  the  object  of  affected  dread.  6thly, 
But  even  on  the  supposition  that  all 
the  preceding  views  were  erroneous, 
and  that  emigration  were  gradually  and 
slowly  to  take  place,  an  indefinite  pe-' 
riod  must  elapse  before  the  European 
settlers  could  bear  an  assignable  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  natives,  over  whom  it 
was  assumed  that  they  were  speedily 
to  exercise  a  degree  of  influence,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  the  respect  naturally  paid 
to  government,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
the  power  which  that  government 
could  employ  for  repressing  it,  was, 
with  rapid  progress,  to  drive  the  na¬ 
tives  into  a  state  of  insubordination 
and  rebellion. 

An  obstinate,  and  unfortunately  a 
successful,  resistance  was  made  to  the 
opening  of  the  China  trade.  The  old 
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•tot7  'w«|  repelled  about  the  iiiipru> 
drpce  of  private  trailers,  who  were,  of 
COOTM),  to  eaaaperate  Chioeie,  a 
•inpi4r  Aod  irritable  race  of  meo.  But 
it  waa  iustlf  remarked,  tbat  if  we  were 
actually  to  be  excluded  from  the  porta 
of  Cbifia,  we  fkpuld  not  be  deprived 
«f  im  iotercourae  .with  tbat  country  ao 
lon^  aa  we  have  numcroua  atations, 
whaber  th^  pbiaeae  would  most  wil- 
ItDply  repair  to  car^  on  tlieir  trade 
with  us.  The  Ameiicaaa  never  insult¬ 
ed  tmd  exMjperated  the  Chioeae  ao  aa 
to  forfeit  the  beoedta  of  the  China 
trade  t  and  the  private  traders  of  Arne- 
rica  carried  on  their  Uade  to  China  to 
such  purpoae,  that  they  were  enabled 
to  aefl  their  teas  at  Boston  and  New 
York  for  less  than  one-half  of  the  prices 
charged  by  the  company  to  the  people 
of  Eogland.,  , 

Suco  were  the  views  which  were  ge¬ 
nerally  taken  of  the  commercial  branch 
of  thii  great  quc<tion  ;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  ^t  theae  views,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  received  the  sanction  of  gqvemr 
ment.  It  .will  now  be  proper  to  givh 
aome  account  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  parliament,  and  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  limitations  upder  which  the  char¬ 
ter  of  the  Company  was  renewed. 

The  resolutions  respecting  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  East  India  Company's 
charter,  originally  proposed  by  Eord 
Castlcreagh,  were,  after  long  examina¬ 
tion  and  discussion,  ultimately  agreed 
to,  with  httle  alteration, .  The  plan 
thus  adopted  continued  to  <  the  com¬ 
pany  the  sovereignty  of  India.  The 
influence  of  the  crown,  in  regard  to  the 
nomination  of  govemors-general,  re¬ 
ceived  an  increase,  though  it  may  be 
doubted  if  full  provision  be  yet  madb 
to  obviate  the  embarrassment  arising 
from  the  exercise  of  so  high  a  function. 
But  if,  in  regard  to  political  power, 
the  Company  obtained  nearly  idl  that 
they  could  demand,  the  same  favour 
was  not  shewn  to  their  pretensions  still 
to  monopolise  the  commerce  of  India 


The  trade,  however,  was  opened  to 
oompetition  only  in  those  branchm 
from  which  the  .Company  always  de¬ 
clared  that  no  profit,  but  a  sensible 
loss,  accrued  to  them.  These  branches, 
therefore,  they  had  no  motive  to  cany 
on,  other  than  that  of  public  spirit, 
and  their  financial  condition  ought  to 
be  improved  by  the  transference  of  them 
to  other  hands.  The  trade  to  China, 
by  which  the  Company  still  gained 
considerably,  was  preserved  to  them. 

The  consideration  of  this  affair  oc¬ 
cupied  a  greater  portion  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  parliament,  than  iny 
other  subject  which  was  agitated  du¬ 
ring  the  present  session.  A  great  part 
of  tbat  labour  was  very  idly  employed. 
Long  examinations  took  place  to  as* 
certain,  whether  the  situation  and  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  out-ports  would 
admit  of  India  goods  bei^  imjmrted 
into  them  with  perfect  security  to  the 
revenue.  The  most  decided  protest 
ought  to  have  been  offered  agxintt  en- 
tenng,  into  any  such  enquiry.  is  a 
most  alarming  circumstance,  that  the 
principle  shomd  at  all  be  admitted  of 
subjecting  commerce  to  restraint  and 
monopoly  for  the  purpose  of  render¬ 
ing  it  more  easy  to  collect  the  taxes. 
Ifwe  begin  on  such  principles,  where 
are  we  to  stop  ?  If  India  goods  are  to 
be  confined  to  particuliu  ports,  why 
are  nqt  wines  and  sugn^to  be  confined 
far  the  same  reason  i  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  if  all  articles  subject  to  taxation 
were  to  be  introdneed  at  one  singlb 
pottonly^the  revenue  upon  tbcmwomd 
be  collected  much  more  carilv,  more 
efficaciously,  and  more  cheaply ;  nor 
would  any  bad  consequence  follow, 
except  the  rapid  decay  of  all  these 
branches  of  trade.  There  is,  in  fact, 
much  less  pretence  for  such  a  measure 
in  the  case  of  India  than  of  almost  any 
other  goods.  The  length  of  the  voy¬ 
age,  and  the  tempestuous  seas  through 
which  it  is  made,  render  necessary  the 
employBient  of  very  large  vessels,  much 
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larger  than  are  requlute  for  carrying  on 
tbe.Europeau  or  Americao  trade.  The 
Urge  HAe  of  vesaels  materially  obstructs 
aay  illi^t  traflk:»  because  such  vessels 
vansot  approach  sufficiently  pear  to  the 
t|»  'ooast  for  such  traffic,  aod  because 
their  motions  are  much  more  easily  ob¬ 
served.  Besideii  as  tea  was  already  ex¬ 
cepted.  DOBC  of  the  other  articles  afford 
a  revenue  so  considerable  as  that  any 
such  violent  measures  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  a  small  defalcation. 
Better  would  it  be  if  any  trifling  loss 
is  sustained,  to  compensate  it  by  an  in¬ 
creased  duty  on  the  same,  or  on  any 
other  articles,  than  thus  to  cramp  the 
sinews  of  national  industry.  Why 
should  piece  goods  be  introduced  only 
into  the  port  of  London  ?  and  why 
should  the  rest  of  the  trade  be  confined 
tp  certain  of  the  out-ports  i  these,  too. 
to  be  fixed  by  an  armtrary  decision  of 
the  privy  council.— The  nature  of  the 
trade  secured  the  employment  of  larg^ 
vessels  { the  regulation,  then,  which  re¬ 
quires  them  to  be  350  tons  is  superfln- 
ous,  and  mar  become  oppressive.  Why, 
in  short,  wwn  the  East  India  trade  is 
less  exposed  to  smuggling  than  any 
other,  should  it  be  made  uable  to  re¬ 
strictions,  from  which  every  other  is 
exempted  ?  Since  it  was  determined 
that  the  trade  should  be  laid  open, 
there  was  surely  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  placed  on  the  very  same  footing 
with  all  other  trades. 

In  the  course  of  these  debates,  a  new 
and  important  proposal  was  made — 
tbit  the  Company  should  not  only  be 
drived  of  the  exclusive  trade  to  their 
Indian  territories,  but  that  they  should 
be  prohibited  from  carrying  on  any 
trade'  whatever.  If  it  be  an  obvious 
principle,  it  was  remarked,  that  com¬ 
merce  ought  to  be  free,  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  it  can  never,  with  any  ad¬ 
vantage.  be  carried  on  by  a  sovereign. 
Sovereigns,  however,  have  not  always 
been  sensible  of  this  truth  ;  and  it  may 
often  he  necessary  for  an  enlightened 


legislatuie  to  interfere,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  acting  in  opposition  to. 
it.  Should  the  eHCcutire  government 
of  this  country  think  propA  to  employ 
any  part  of  the  public  funds  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes,  it  would  be  the  in- 
dispensawe  duty  of  parliament  to  in¬ 
terfere.  and  put  a  stop  to  any  such  chi¬ 
merical  speculation.  The  same  course 
may*  with  equal  propriety,  be  held  to¬ 
wards  a  company,  the  sovereign  of  an 
empire,  far  more  extensive  than  that  o( 
the  British  islands.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  Company  should  suffer  by  such 
a  prohibition.  Since  the  trade  was  a 
losing  one  to  them  when  they  enjoyed 
the  monopoly  of  it.  what  mutt  it  be 
when  they  have  to  maintain  it  against 
the  active  and  watchful  competition  of 
private  interest  ? 

Much  as  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  attracted  by  the  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  arrangements,  an  interest  no 
leu  deep  was  excited  by  the  eccletiav 
tical  regulations  which  were  .adopted 
for  British  India.  The  present  age  is 
remarkably  distinguished  Iby  the  ex- 
traordinaty  concern  felt  for  the  case  of 
those  nations  who  have  not  yeb  recei¬ 
ved  the  light  of  the  gospel. .  ,|t  is  of 
high  importance  to  give  tips  propen¬ 
sity  a  just  directipn,  and  to.iestrain  its 
exuberance.  The  measures  which  were 
adopted  on  the  present  occasion,  may 
be  considered  in  two  lights, — u  they 
furnished  a  provision  for  religious  wor¬ 
ship  to  the  European  residents  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  as  they  had  in  view  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  natives. 

lt>ivas  now  proposed,  for  the  first 
time,  to  found  an  ecclesiastical  esta¬ 
blishment  for  British  subjects  resident 
m  India.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
as  to  the  high  expediency  of  such  a 
measure.  It  nas  universally  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  dutv  of  government  to  pro¬ 
vide  gratuitously  for  its  subjects  some 
kind  of  religious  instruction,  and  to 
give  to  the  establishments  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  the  lustre  and  support  which  they 
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may  derive  from  the  sanction  of  public 
authority.  No  reason  appears  why  this 
common  privilege  should  be  denied  to 
a  class  oi  men  now  become  so  numer¬ 
ous,  and  who  must  often  stand  in  need 
both  of  instruction  and  consolation. 
Care  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  not  to  ex¬ 
cite  jealousy  or  irritation  in  the  natives ; 
but  provided  they  are  left  to  follow 
their  own  religious  observances  with¬ 
out  molestation,  it  were  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  British  should  not  also 
exercise  the  same  privilege.  But  the 
natives  of  India  are,  as  is  well  known, 
scrupulously  observant  of  all  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  their  own  religion.  They  do 
not  expect  or  wish  that  this  religion 
should  be  ours ;  they  consider  it  as  an 
inheritance  of  their  own  ;  the  difference 
awakens  no  enmity  or  disappointment. 
Yet  they  are  struck  with  horror  when 
they  see  the  British  observing  no  forms 
whatever ;  living  the  life  oT  absolute 
atheists,  which  is  that  led  by  almost 
all  the  military,  and  by  many  of  the 
civil  servants  of  the  crown.  It  will 
raise  us  in  their  estimation  when  they 
see  us  observing  some  form  of  religion, 
even  though  it  were  one  much  less 
pure  than  that  which  will  actually  be 
established. 

Government,  however,  had  not  this 
object  alone  to  attend  to.  They  had 
also  to  consider  how  they  should  act 
in  reference  to  that  ardent  zeal  with 
which  numerous  bodies  of  Christians 
in  this  country  are  animated,  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  Indian  w’orld  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  revelation.  Thus  a  question 
arose,  which  the  circumstances  of  In¬ 
dia,  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
rendered  one  of  peculiar  delicacy,  and 
which,  therefore,  merited  an  attentive 
consideration. 

To  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen 
world  cannot  be  considered  as  a  duty 
binding  upon  Christians  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  circumstances.  The  same 
power  which  at  first  bestowed  Chris¬ 
tianity  bn  the  world,  now  withholds 


that  blessing  from  a  large  portion  of 
the  human  race  ;  and  since  that  power 
does  it,  it  is  done  certainly  for.  wise 
purposes.  Instructions  to  preach  the 
gospel  are,  in  scripture,  given  only  to 
the  chosen  instruments ;  no  such  ex¬ 
hortations  are  addressed  to  Christians 
in  general.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Providence,  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  beneficent  purposes,  makes 
use  of  human  means  ;  and  when  a  fair 
opportunitv  presents  itself  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  light  of  Christianity,  it  is  lau¬ 
dable,  and  even  incumbent,  on  Chris¬ 
tians  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  present  state 
of  India  can  be  considered  as  affording 
such  an  opportunity  i 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  that 
of  those  who  now  attempt  by  the  same 
means  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  world.  The  former,  endowed 
by  Heaven  with  supernatural  powers, 
could  present  to  every  unbiassed  mind 
an  incontestable  proof  of  the  authority 
under  which  they  acted  ;  but  the  mo¬ 
dem  missionary,  who  goes  into  a  re¬ 
mote  country,  with  only  his  solitary 
voice  to  raise  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  teaches,  has  no  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  rational  conviction.  He  can 
work  no  miracles  himself ;  and  he  can- 
not  carry  along  with  him  that  chain  of 
historical  evidence,  by  which  we  are  as¬ 
sured  that  miracles  were  once  wrought. 
From  these  considerations,  reasonable 
and  sober-minded  men  are  seldom  dis¬ 
posed  to  engage  in  such  undertakings  ; 
not  to  mention  that  they  are  generally 
attached  to  a  more  regular  and  esta¬ 
blished  life.  Hence  it  is  only  by  the 
emissaries  of  fanatical  sects  that  con¬ 
versions  have  been  made.  The  Jesuits, 
of  all  missionaries  the  most  successful, 
obtained  their  end  partly  by  the  pomp 
of  their  worship,  and  partly  by  pre¬ 
tending  to  the  power  of  working  mi¬ 
racles,  which  they  never  scrupled  to 
claim.  Among  protestants,  the  Bap- 
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tkti  ftiid  Moravians  have  taken  the  lead 
in  the  pious  work  of  converting  the 
heathen;  few  of  the  soberer  classes, 
even  of  dissenters,  have  thought  of 
interfering.  The  effects  produced 
by  exertions  of  this  description  have 
seldom  been  great ;  they  have  ne> 
ver  been  durable.  Of  the  wonderful 
labours  of  the  Jesuits  scarcely  does  a 
vestige  now  remain  ;  they  have  been 
driven  from  China,  from  Japan,  from 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  East.  The 
same  hite  has  attended  them  among 
the  natives  of  America,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  missions  of  Paraguay, 
which  are  preserved  merely  because  a 
species  of  empire,  of  which  they  were 
the  sovereigns,  had  been  established 
in  that  region.  Such  a  mode  of  conver* 
sion,  however,  could  hot  be  admitted 
in  the  present  instance ;  and  little  good 
can  therefore  be  expected  from  mis* 
sionary  preaching.  The  religion  of 
India,  firmly  rooted  in  the  habits, 
ideas,  and  observances  of  the  people, 
and  which  has  resisted  every  change 
for  thousands  of  years,  will  not  form 
an  exception  to  a  rule  hitherto  found 
universaL  The  number  of  Indian  con¬ 
versions  accordingly  appears  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small ;  many  persons  had 
spent  a  life-time  in  India  without  hear¬ 
ing  of  a  single  instance.  The  few 
which  took  place  were  of  the  most  dis¬ 
graceful  character,  the  converts  ha¬ 
ving,  in  periods  of  dearth,  embraced 
Christianity  on  condition  of  receiving 
a  supply  oi  the  necessaries  of  life,  and, 
on  the  return  of  plenty,  having  imme¬ 
diately  relapsed  into  their  former  idola¬ 
try.  The  propagators  of  Christianity 
ought  to  be  reminded  not  only  that 
such  conversions  have  no  merit,  but 
that  a  man  who  thus  quits  a  religion 
which  he  believes,  to  profess  another 
which  he  does  not  believe,  commits  a 
crime,  the  guilt  of  which  is  little  dimi¬ 
nished  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
former  is  a  false,  and  the  latter  the 
true  religion. 


The  inefficacy  of  missionary  preach¬ 
ing  in  past  times  would  be  a  minor 
consideration,  if  there  were  no  dangers 
attending  it,  for  there  could  then  be 
no  objection  to  making  a  fair  trial  of 
what  It  might  effect  in  future.  But 
it  seems  impossible  to  deny,  that  the 
danger  is  very  considerable.  The  em¬ 
pire  of  force,  exercised  by  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  men  over  an  hundred 
millions,  must  always  be  somewhat 
precarious.  Not  only  are  the  natives 
to  be  kept  in  subjection,  but  they  are 
to  be  kept  in  subjection  by  ^e  In¬ 
dians  ;  for  the  Sepoy  force,  it  is  well 
known,  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  that  which  is  maintained  in  the 
colonies  by  the  British  government. 
Great  Britain,  therefore,  can  never  ex¬ 
pect  to  maintain  her  ground  without 
much  accommodation  to  the  ideas, 
and  prqudices,  and  even  to  the  ground¬ 
less  apprehensions,  of  this  numerous 
people,  who  seem  to  dread  that  com¬ 
pulsory  measures  may  be  employed 
to  make  them  embrace  Christianity. 
The  catastrophe  at  Vellore,  may  not, 
as  was  at  first  reported,  have  arisen , 
from  the  misconduct  of  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  or  from  any  measures 
shocking  the  religious  prejudices  of 
the  people  ;  but  it  seems  unquestion¬ 
able,  that  the  dread  of  such  measures 
excited  them  to  such  direful  extremi¬ 
ties.  The  Brahmins,  who  form  the 
first  class  in  the  nation,  and  who  pos¬ 
sess  over  the  minds  of  the  people  an 
influence  almost  supreme,  cannot  fail 
to  view  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  both 
the  missionaries,  and  the  government 
under  whose  auspices  they  are  intro¬ 
duced. — As  it  thus  appears  that  little 
good  and  much  evil  may  arise  from 
missionary  preaching,  and  as  govern¬ 
ment  retains  in  its  own  hands  the 
power  of  g^nting  licences,  it  should 
be  very  cautious  in  selecting  the  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  such  licences  are  grant¬ 
ed.  It  is  still  more  important,  that 
io  India,  government  should  avoid  all 
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intprcoune,  and  withhold  aneacourtge- 
sneot,  froaa  the  peraons  so .  employed. 
•The  natives  should  be  made  to  under, 
stand  that' the  missionaries  act  ebtirely 
fron  the  iihpulse  of  their  own  niihds.; 

Not  that  there  is'.'  neasoa  to  liesptir 
•f  reeing  the  light  6f  Christianity  dif. 
iisaed  through  the.  Easteni  world  }  it 
‘ssovld  seem,  on  the  contrary,'  that  tha 
aaau  FOarer  which  at  6rtt  planted  our 
holy  rehgion,  has  mbde  visible  and  am. 
pie  provision  for  its  general  diffosioa, 
at  perhaps  no  very  distant  period. 
This  proviskw  constats  in  the  decisive 
aapcnotity  in  arts  and  knowledge  to 
w^h  European  or  Christian  .nations 
have  attaint,  and  io  the  intimate 
commoaicalion  which  the  instnunen* 
tality  of  these  arts  has  enabled  £uri»> 
pean .  nations  to  form  with  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  globe:  >  America 
belongs  entirely-  to  Europe ;  every 
port  M.  Asia  is  crowdcd-with  her  ves¬ 
sels,  and  even  >  the;  vrildt  of  Africa 
arc'  beginning  to  i  heel  her  inftumce. 
Her  knowledge  cannot  hdl  ia  time  to 
become  universal ;  for  there  are  natu¬ 
ral  desires  in  the  human  mind  which 
it  tends  to  gratify.  •  In  imbibing  the 
science  and  pbil^phy  of ‘Europe, 
more  barbarous  nations  will  insensibly 
imbibe  her  religion  also ;  and  an  ac* 


quaintance  with  h^lkermtuM  and  his« 
tdry,will  enable  tkebi  to  appreciate  on 
what .  that  tdligion ,  reata.  Here  then 
Is  opened  a  vast  i  Add  for  the  pbilan. 
threpic  exertkms  of  .  those,  who  have 
at  -  heart  the  higher  interests  of  their 
species.  If.  the  funds  which  are  la* 
vished  in  useless  missions  were  employ, 
ed  in  >  forming  establishmenta  for  in-> 
structien,  the  most  benebdal  and  last¬ 
ing  effects  might  •  be  produced  The 
Indians  would  receive  with  pleasure 
and  gratitude; the  fraits^of  such  ia- 
stitutions,  even  from  bands  which 
tliey  might  iui^  unhallowed.  The 
manner  ui  wrnefa  so  grand  an  object  it 
to  be  accomplished  mutt  of  course  hr 
determined  by  a  view  of  theactual  dr^ 
cumstanoes  of  India.  £ur(^)eM  teackr 
era  could  not  be.supplied^m  an^  pro* 
portion  to  the  immbn  required  f  bat 
there  might  be  formed,  «t  convenient 
stations  tlwoughout  BHtish  India,  te* 
minaries  for  the  instruction  <if  native 
teachers,  tvho  might  afterwards  diffuse 
among  their  countrymen  the  know* 
ledge  which  they  had  acquired.-.- 
Much  good  may  ^  dune  by  the  wise 
liberality  of  government }  nothing  but 
misebief  can  be  expected  from  the  zeal 
of  fanatics. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Spanish  jlffisirt.^^Prej^ratiotu  made  for  opening  the  Campaign.^^Uapid  Pro* 
'  greu  of  the  Allied  Armies.— Battle  tf  ViUoria,  * 


.  .  ;  u.  •  ‘  « •  ^  ■  * 

The  ohAtinate  andttfeimedt  reastaood 
fifk  ofiFeced  ia  the  .’Muimulii  to  the 
embitioe.of^ihnce,  iras.g^Tea  -to  the 
tfenCs.wUch/ocdiurtvd  in  thie  part  of 
weekly  an  interest  beyond .  even 
that  "  eacked .  by  die }  great  efforts  •  of 
other  nations  <  to  support  their  inde« 
ptndence.  nAa  eaj^r  curiosity  has 
been  employed  to.dascorenthe  causes 
of  thait  heraic  sifirit  which  burst  fotth 
ia's  country  where  >its  mthtence  was 
httle  suspected;  ,r  Why  did  Spaiuy  af¬ 
ter  its  goTermheut  had  been  dissolsedy 
and  its  araay  hnbibiUted,  refuse  that 
obedience  to>  t^  conqheror  so.  loag 
yielded  by  the^  states  of  Germany  r 
Why,  in  spite  of  all  their  outrage  and 
triumphs,  were  the  French  unable  to 
subdue  the  >  mirit  of  the  Spanish  na¬ 
tion,  although  ithey  had  ensured  the 
temporary  ,'Sui^ectioB  .of -the  most 
considerable  states  of  the  contineotf 
The  Spanirii  autbontim  were  indeed 
without  those  powers  of  combioata^d 
by  which  the  invaders,  of  their  ceuns 
trv  might  at  once  have  been  over; 
whehned  {  yet  neither  flattery  nor  ipe- 
Dsce,  neither"  suffeting  npr  reward, 
could  degrade  the  rude  peasant,  of 
Spain  to  submission,  or  ma\e  him  for 
a  moment  forget  the  wrongs,  or  be¬ 
tray  the  independence,  of  his  country. 
Whence  this  virtue  which  triumphed 
over  every  temptatieu — this  pattiotk 


courage  arhich  encountered  every  dan¬ 
ger  I  Whehoe  that  noble  spirit  frhkh 
declared  eternal  resistanoe  to ‘the  isH 
vader~~baflled;hiB  plans,  and  rendered 
vain  his  oalcnialions-^preveDted  him 
from  consolidating  his  power,  and  pro* 
Sting  by  his  conquests-^and,  finally* 
opened  a  way  for  the  torrent,  by 
vAich,  in  the  course  of  this  memora¬ 
ble  year,  the  hordes  of  the  invader  were 
Sw^  from  this  fine  country  2-  .  .  n'3 
n  The  causes  adiich  produeed  results 
to  the  ambition  of  Fraface,  while.cbn. 
tending  amid  the  mountaint  of'  Spaing 
so  different  from  those  which  bad. at- 
tended  its  efforts  in  Germany  and  other 
couUtries^  are  imperfectly  but  Judi¬ 
ciously  assigned  by  one  of  the  inva¬ 
ders,  who  was  himself  the  victim  ei 
Spanish  patriotism;  **  Wf  were  call. 
eo***  saya  M.  de  Rooca,  a  French  oft* 
cer  of  hussars,  from  the  mndy  plamg! 
of.  thie  north  of  Gennaiw,)frMVe  we 
had.td'do  with  peo^,  suDjecti  fafahe 
most  part,  to  governmqnta.whase  fiMins 
were  entire^  militaiy.  .The  differeot 
lovm^gns  1^0  made  up  the  partt  of 
theO^maitid  body  had,  for  more  thin 
r.eeucury^  'tamed  >  all  their,  views  ;to. 
wards  perfecting  those  military  insti- 
tations  which  might  secure  thfir.  au¬ 
thority,  and  serve  their. personal  ambi¬ 
tion  y  but  in  accukoming  their  snbjectt 
to  a  miuutidy  punctual  wedience,  they 
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had  weakened  the  national  character, 
the  only  invincible  bulwark  which  na¬ 
tions  can  oppose  to  foreign  invaders. 

**  When  a  province  of  Germany  was 
conquered  by  the  French,  and  could 
no  longer  receive  the  orders  of  its  so¬ 
vereign,  the  inferior  classes,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  free 
will,  dared  not  to  act  without  the  com¬ 
mands  of  their  governments  or  of  their 
liege  lords :  These  governments  be¬ 
came,  by  the  very  act  of  conquest,  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  conquerors  ;  and  the 
liege  lords,  long  accustomed  to  witness 
the  hourly  vexation  which  the  people 
experienced  from  the  soldiery,  resign¬ 
ed  themselves  the  more  easily  to  the 
evils  which  war  brings  in  her  train. 

The  clergy  in  Prussia  had  but  lit¬ 
tle  ascendency  over  the  people ;  the 
Reformation  has  destroyed  among  the 
protestants  that  power  which  the 
priests  preserve,  even  in  our  days,  in 
some  catholic  countries,  and  especial¬ 
ly  in  Spain.^The  men  of  letters,  who 
might  have  influenced  public  opinion, 
and  made  their  wisdom  subservient  to 
the  cause  of  their  country,  were  but 
rarely  called  to  take  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs.  Literary  reputation  siras 
the  only  end  of  their  ambition,  and  they 
rarely  addicted  themselves  to  occupa¬ 
tions  or  studies  applicable  to  existing 
circumstances.  The  real  power  of  se¬ 
veral  states  in  Germany  rested  on  their 
military  systems,  and  their  political  ex¬ 
istence  could  not  but  depend  entirely 
on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  their 
governments. 

**  In  the  plains  of  Germany,  the  lo¬ 
cal  circumstances  of  the  country  did  not 
permit  the  people  to  escape  so  easily 
mm  the  yoke  of  their  conquerors  as 
in  some  other  countries  of  a  different 
nature.  Small  bodies  of  troops  kept 
a  great  extent  of  conquered  country 
in  awe,  and  assuied  the  French  armies 
of  subsistence.  The  citizens  could 
have  found  no  secure  retreats  if  they 
had  tried  partial  revolts  against  the  in* 
yaders  ;  besides,  the  Germans,  accus¬ 


tomed  to  a  quiet  and  regular  life,  are 
only  roused  to  make  a  desperate  effort 
by  the  complete  breaking  up  of  all  their 
former  habits. 

“  The  French  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
conquered  by  their  arms,  and  the  war 
of  C^rmany  had  been  carried  on  solely 
by  armies  of  regulars,  between  whom 
their  exists  rather  rivalry  than  hatred. 
The  success  of  a  campaign  depended 
on  the  aggregate  of  the  military  ope¬ 
rations,  on  the  activity  and  perseve¬ 
rance 'of  the  commanders,  and  their 
skill  in  discovering  and  preventing  the 
plans  of  each  other,  and  in  bringing 
with  skill  and  celerity  great  masses 
down  on  the  points  of  attack.  All 
these  little  partial  actions  were  avoid, 
ed,  which,  in  war,  only  increase  the 
miseries  of  individuals,  without  con* 
tributing  to  any  iimiortant  advantage  { 
and  the  talents  of  the  generals  were 
never  baffled  by  the  exertions  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  by  the  spontaneous  move¬ 
ments  of  the  people. 

In  Germany  the  French  had  only 
to  subdue  governments  and  armies ;  in 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  government 
and  the  army  were  already  annihilated. 
Buonaparte  had  invaded  Portugal  and 
Spain,  put  to  flight,  or  reduced  to  cap-' 
tivity,  the  sovereigpis  of  those  two 
countries,  and  dispersed  their  military 
forces.  The  French  were  not  called 
to  fight  against  troops  of  the  line,  but 
against  a  people  insulated  from  all 
other  continental  nations,  by  their 
manners,  their  prejudices,  and  even 
the  nature  of  their  country.  The 
Spaniards  were  to  oppose  to  them  a 
resistance  so  much  the  more  obsti¬ 
nate,  as  they  believed  it  to  be  the 
object  of  the  French  government  to 
make  the  peninsula  a  secondary  state,' 
irrevocably  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
France. 

**  With  regard  to  knowledge  and 
the  progress  of  social  habits,  Spain  was 
at  least  a  century  behind  the  other 
nations  of  the  continent.  The  distant 
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and  almost  insular  situation  of  the 
country,  and  the  severity  of  its  reli* 
gious  institutions,  had  prevented  the 
Spaniards  from  taking  part  in  the  dis¬ 
putes  and  controversies  which  had  a- 
ntated  and  enlightened  Europe  during 
Hie  sixteenth  century.  They  scarcely 
thought,  even  in  the  eighteenth,  of  the 
philosophical  spirit  which  had  been 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution  in 
France. 

Although  the  Spaniards  were  ex¬ 
tremely  indc^nt,  and  there  were  found 
in  their  administration,  that  disorder 
and  corruption  which  are  the  inevita¬ 
ble  consequences  of  a  long  despotism, 
their  national  character  had  not  been 
sullied.  Their  government,  arbitrary 
as  it  was,  bore  no  resemblance  to  the 
absolute  military  power  existing  in 
Germany,  where  the  constant  submis¬ 
sion  of  all  to  the  orders  of  one,  con¬ 
tinually  pressed  down  the  springs  of 
individual  character.  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II. 
had,  it  is  true,  usurped  almost  ail  the 
pnvileges  of  the  grandees  and  of  the 
Cortes,  and  they  had  annihilated  Spa¬ 
nish  liberty  ;  but  the  weakness  of  go¬ 
vernment,  under  their  successors,  had 
always  left  to  the  people,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  despotism  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  a  practical  freedom,  which  was 
often  carried  even  to  insubordination. 

*'  In  the  annals  of  the  German  states, 
no  names  had  hitherto  been  heard, 
but  those  of  the  sovereign  and  his  ar¬ 
mies.  But  since  Ferdinand  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  had  united  the  different  king¬ 
doms  of  Spain,  scarcely  a  single  reign 
had, passed  in  which  the  people  had 
not  given  sensible  proofs  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  and  power  by  imposing  con¬ 
ditions  on  their  masters,  or  by  ex¬ 
pelling  the  ministers  or  favourites, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  re¬ 
volted,  and  demanded  from  Charles 
III.  the  dismissal  of,  his  minister 
Squilaci,  the  king  himself  was  obliged 
to  appear,  in  order  to  compound  with 


the  people,  and  to  employ  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  monk,  bearing  a  crucifix 
in  his  hand.  The  court,  which  had  fled 
to  Aranjuez,  attempted  afterwards  to 
send  the  Walloon  guards  against  Ma¬ 
drid  :  the  people  killed  several,  and 
the  cry  was,  If  the  Walloons  enter, 
the  Bourbons  shall  not  reign.”  The 
Walloons  did  not  enter, — ^uilaci  was 
dismissed,  and  order  was  restored.-— 
At  Berlin  and  throughout  Prussia 
again,  the  inhabitants  respected  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  their  king,  as  the  soldiers  them¬ 
selves  respected  their  military  com¬ 
manders;  at  Madrid,  the  sentinels  pla¬ 
ced  on  guard,  to  attend  to  the  execution 
of  theordersof  their  sovereign,  yielded 
the  precedence  to  the  meanest  burgess. 

**  The  revenues  of  the  Spanish  crown 
were  very  scanty,  and  consequently 
could  maintain  but  a  very  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  troops.  The  regiments  of  the 
line,  with  the  exception  of  some  pri¬ 
vileged  corps,  were  incomplete,  ill 
paid,  and  ill  disciplined.  The  priests 
were  the  only  powerful  executive  mi¬ 
litia  whom  the  kings  of  Spain  could 
command ;  it  was  by  the  exhortations 
of  the  ministers  from  their  altars,  and 
the  presentation  of  pontifical  oma^ 
ments  and  relics,  that  they  repressed 
and  dissipated  popular  tumults. 

*<The  Spanish  priests  hated  the 
French  from  patriotism  and  from  in¬ 
terest  ;  for  they  well  knew  that  the 
intention  was  to  abolish  their  privi¬ 
leges,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their 
riches  and  temporal  power.  Their 
opinion  swayed  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation.  Every  Spaniard 
regarded  the  public  cause  as  his  own 
private  quarrel,  and  the  French  had, 
in  short,  almost  as  many  individual 
enemies  to  fight  as  the  Spanish  penin¬ 
sula  contained  inhabitants. 

**The  high  and  barren  mountains 
which  surround  and  intersect  Spain, 
were  peopled  by  warlike  tribes,  al¬ 
ways  armed,  for  the  purpose  of  smug* 
gling,  and  accustomed  to  baflle  the 
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reffular  troops  of  their  own  coaotry, 
^hich  were  frequently  sent  in  pursuit 
^  them.  The  untamed  character  of 
file  inhabitants  of  fhd "  peninsula— -thd 
nildnese  of  the  climate,  which  admits 
of  living  in  the  open'  air  almost  aU  the 
|Mr ;  tm  inaccessible  retreats  of  the 
mand  mountains ;  the  sea,  which 
washes  such  extensive  shores ;  all  the 
great  circumstances  arising  from  the 
national  character,  the  climate,  and  lo> 
calntuation;  could  not  fail  of  secu* 
ring  for  the  Spaniards  numberless  faci* 
Ikies  for  escaping  from  the  oppression 
of  their  conquerors,  and  for  multiply¬ 
ing  their  own  forces,  whether  by  trans- 
portinj^  them  rapidly  to  those>  points 
on  which  the  French  were  weak,  or  in 
■ecuring  their  escape  from  pursuit.” 

These  observations  may  account  in 
some  measure  for  the  unexpected  diffi¬ 
culties  which  the  French  encountered 
in  their  attempt  to  subdue  the  penin¬ 
sula.  But  even  French  vanity  will 
find  it  difficult  to  ascribe  to  such 
circumstances  the  overwhelming  dis¬ 
asters,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
3813,  drove  their  conquered  armies 
from  this  fine  country.  The  splendid 
and  decisive  triumphs  of  this  year  be¬ 
long  to  England  alone ;  and  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  circumstances  which  en¬ 
abled  her  thus  to  put  forth  herenergies, 
will  be  ho  iinsuitaUe  preface  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  this  memorable  campaign. 

The  Important  change?  which  had 
taken  pla^  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  last  year, 
prescribed  an  iteration  in  the  politics 
of  this  country  towards  Spain,  and 
rendered  it  an  imperious  duty  on  the 
ministers  to  make  the  most  signal 
ofort  (of  the  liberation  of  the  penin¬ 
sula.  Many  statesmen  of  great  emi¬ 
nence  thought  that  there  were  grounds 
for  such  a  change  of  policy  even  during 
the  last  campaign.  We  shall  briefly 
recapitulate  tM  circumstances  on 
which  this  opinion  was  founded.' 

So  early  as  April  1811,  it  was 


known  in  this  country,  at  least  to 
government,  that  Russia  was  laying 
the  foundation  of  that  great  effort 
which  she  afterwards  made  for  secu¬ 
ring  her  independence.  It  was  known 
also  to  be  her  object  to  establish  such 
a  system  of  resistance,  as  that,  if  the 
French  should  persevere  in  their  plans 
of  conquest  and  aggression,  they  might 
not  only  be  expeflra  from  Russia,  but 
followed  by  her  victorious  legions  into 
other  countries.  As  the  known  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  French  government  pro- 
miaed  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  its 
aggressive  policy,  so  there  was  every 
reason  to  look  for  the  most  important 
consequences  from  the  new  system 
adopted  by  Russia.  It  was  the  duty 
therefore  of  the  British  ministers  to 
prepare  for  the  crisis  which  was  ap* 
preaching ;  and  as  the  efforts  of  Rus¬ 
sia  terminated  not  pnly  in  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  French  from  her  own  ter¬ 
ritories,  but  in  the  revival  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Prussia,  whHe  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  at  the  same  time  afforded 
to  Austria  to  assert  her  rank  among 
the  nations  of  the  continent,  the 
moment  seemed  the  most  favourable 
which  had  ever  occurred  for  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Europe.  Tlie  successes  of 
the  last  campaign  in  the  peninsula 
besides  were  such  as  to  encourage  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  in  future;  and 
even  the  arcumstances  in  the  situation 
of  the  French  whichhadso  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  these  successes  were  still 
farther  calculated  to  excite  expecta¬ 
tion. 

While  the  efforts  of  the  British  in 
the  peninsula  had  been  thus  vigorous 
and  successful,  an  unaccountd^lefulure 
in  the  meant  of  the  French  had  be¬ 
come  apparent.  The  French  govern¬ 
ment  in  Spun,  under  Joseph  Buona- 
parte,  was  remarkable  for  imbecility, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  army  were  of 
course  without  unity  either  of  coun¬ 
cil  or  action.  The  central  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  iotrurive  king  seemed 
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to  be  without  power,  without  autho* 
ritjy  without  takats  'to  create  re* 

Siect,  or  to  command  obedience.  The 
rench  armies  in  Sptm,  instead  of  con. 
eentrating  under  Joaeph't  orders,  had 
been  disperaed  enerj  day  more  and 
more  over  the  Peninsula— Weak. on 
every  point,  they  exhausted  them, 
selves  even  by  their  victories  over  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  in  Galicia,  Portugal, 
and  the  Asturias,  they  had  lost,  even 
among  the  insurgent  peasants,  their 
wonted  reputation  of  invincibility. 

As  the  dynasty  of  the  wretched  in¬ 
truder  was  closed  by  the  successes  of 
this  year— as  he  was  present  in  person 
at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  as  the 
French  ascribe  much  of  their  misfor¬ 
tunes  to  his  weakness  and  impolicy, 
the  sketch  of  his  character  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  they  have  given  us  may 
net  be  uninteresting. 

Joseph  fancied,  we  are  told,  that  lie 
might  attach  the  people  of  Spain  to  his 
sway  by  the  well-known  mildness  of  his 
character,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
gained  the  Neapolitans  ;  and  he  had  al¬ 
lowed  the  French  troops  to  advance 
from  all  sides  into  the  peninsula,  with 
the  intention  of  gaining  provinces,  that 
he  might  reign  over  a  greater  extent  of 
country.  He  had  contracted  habits 
of  indolence  upon  the  peaceful  throne 
of  Naples.  Instead  of  following  his 
artniet  he  trained,  in  the 'capital, 
plunged-tn  dissipation,  and  regretting 
the  flights  of  Italy.  He  wanted  to 
sleep  and  reign  at  Madrid  as  he  had 
done  at  Naples,  even  before  his  armies 
had  conque^  for  him,  supposing  the 
conquest  possible,  a  kingdom  at  the 
price  of  their  blood. 

He  filled  the  columns  of  his  state 
journal  vtith  decrees  which  were  ne¬ 
ver  executed,  <and  scarcely  read ;  he 
gave  to  one  church  the  wax  and  sacred 
vases  of  another,  pillaged  long  before 
hyfhe  French,  or  stripped  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  themselves.  He  lavished  the 
decorations  of  his  rovtl  order  on  his 


courtiers,  who  did  not  dare  ttrwicar 
them  in  any  phee  which  was  not  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  French,  for  fear  of  being 
murdemby  the  Spanish  peasants. 
made  teveru  promotioits  in  his  Spanish 
army,  which,  however,  vrus  pot  as  yet 
in  existence  j  be  gave  away  places  in 
reversion,  governments,  and  adaunii* 
trations,  in  the  most  distant  provineea 
of  the  kingdom  in  both  hemispheves, 
while  he  £red  not  sleep  even  a  few 
leagues  from  Madrid  in  one  of  his  coun¬ 
try  booses.  Like  his  broths  at'Perii, 
he  pulled  down  old  buildinrs  to  beau¬ 
tify  his  capital,  but  he  haq  no  money 
to  raise  a  single  new  edifice,'  and  the 
extent  of  his  munificence  was  the  rew 
mo val  of  rubbish. 

In  order  to  please  the  people,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  imitate  the  solemn  pomp 
and  grave  ceremony  of  his  predecessors. 
He  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of 
processbns  through  the  streets  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  making  the  officers  of  his  staff, 
and  the  si^diers  of  his  body  guard, 
follow  him  with  lighted  tapers  in  tbeir 
hands.  All  these  pretensions  to  saqo- 
tity,  this’  affectatiou  of  munificetier, 
and  absurd  prodigality,  only  iqade  him 
an  object  of  ridicule  and  conteaem.^''-' 

The  Spaniards  had  amused  theoi- 
selves  with  spreading  a  report ’'thfBt 
King  Joseph  was  a  one-eyed  droakiwd^ 
which  maw  a  profound  inpresstoa  ud 
the  imagination  of  the  country  peotdpN 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to 
overcome  the  popular  prcjndkie  by 
shewing  himself  often  in  public ;  the 
people  never  lost  the  conceit  that  he 
was  one-eyed.  We  are  told  that  even 
on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  at  One  of 
the  theatres,  a  farce,  called  Hatiequin 
Emperor  of  the  Moon,  was  played  se¬ 
veral  times.  During  the  represeutn* 
tio:.,  the  people  made  applicatiqns  to 
the  ephemeral  situation  of  Joseph  at 
Madrid.  'Devotees,  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  mingle  in  all  tbeir  conversa¬ 
tions  the  ejaculatioB  Jem,  Maria^  y 
Joxephi  stopped  short  when  they  Had 
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pronounced  the  two  first  names,  and, 
pausing,  would  use  the  paraphrase,  Y 
el  Padre  df  nuestro  senary  lest  they 
might  draw  down  a  benediction  on  Jo¬ 
se^,  by  naming  the  saint  who  was  his 
suppos^  patron  in  Heaven. 

The  good  nature  of  Joseph  came 
afterwai^s  to  be  considered  as  weak¬ 
ness,  even  by  the  French  themselves. 
After  battles  had  been  won  over  the 
Spaniards,  he  would  go  himself  to  the 
prisoners  sent  from  the  army  to  the 
Retiro,  and  receive  their  oaths  of  fide¬ 
lity,  telling  them  that  they  had  been 
deceived  by  traitors,  and  that  he,  as 
their  king,  wished  only  for  their  happi¬ 
ness  and  that  of  their  country.  The 
prisoners,  who  expected  nothing  less 
than  to  be  shot,  immediately  made 
no  scruple  of  taking  the  oaths  of  sub¬ 
mission  required  of  them,  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  were  armed  and  equipped 
they  deserted  and  returned  to  their  own 
armies ;  so  that  the  French  soldiers 
called  King  Joseph  the  administrator 
in  chief  of  the  militaiy  depots  of  the 
supreme  junta.  Even  French  marshals 
and  generals,  we  are  told,  were  very 
unwilling  to  obey  a  man  whom  they 
did  not  consider  a  Frenchman,  since 
he  had  been  acknowledged  King  of 
Spain ;  and  they  often  contradicted 
him,  and  sought  to  disgust  him,  that 
they  might  be  sent  bacK  into  Germa¬ 
ny.  They  would  have  been  happy,  at 
any  price,  to  have  quitted  an  irregular 
war,  which  had  become  unpopular  even 
in  the  army.  Joseph  had  neitherenough 
of  military  talent  and  authority,  nor 
sufficient  confidence  in  himself,  to  ven¬ 
ture  to  command  such  operations  as 
the  changes  in  the  general  situation  of 
affairs  imperiously  required.  He  dared 
not  issue  any  new  order  without  con¬ 
sulting  his  brother.  The  plans  sent 
from  Paris,  or  from  Germany,  fre¬ 
quently  arrived  too  late,  and  they  could 
never  be  otherwise  than  imperfectly 
executed  by  one  who  had  not  concei¬ 
ved  them. 


Such  was  the  character  of  Joseph  as 
drawn  by  bis  own  countrymen  ;  but 
the  circumstances  which  had  recently 
occurred  so  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  the  allies,  although  they  were  in 
some  measure  the  result  of  the  weak 
and  insignificant  character  of  the  head 
of  the  central  government,  were  also 
to  a  great  degree  inseparable  from 
the  nature  of  the  enterprise  which  the 
French  had  undertaken.  When  the 
ruler  of  France  confined  himself  to  one 
object,  which,  however  impossible  the 
attainment  of  it  might  be,  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  French,  his  army  seconded 
his  views,  and  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
itself  in  his  service  ;  but  when  his  am¬ 
bition  led  him  to  distant  enterprises— 
when  he  embarked  in  projects  which 
were  carried  into  effect  at  the  same 
time  in  distant  parts  of  tlie  world,  and 
when,  instead  of  directing  the  execu¬ 
tion  himself,  he  left  it  to  a  government 
more  weak  and  imbecile  than  any  which 
had  disgraced  Europe,  then,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  his  views  of  ag¬ 
grandizement  received  a  check,  which, 
in  the  issue,  proved  decisi  veand  fatal. — 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  year.  The  French  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  act  offeosividy  ; 
and,  so  long  as  the  war  in  the  north  con¬ 
tinued,  could  have  no  other  objnt  in 
view  but  to  maintain  the  ground  which 
they  occupied.  On  the  part  of  the 
allies,  however,  this  interval  was  spent 
in  preparations  for  an  active  and  glo¬ 
rious  campaign. 

Much  had  already  been  done  for 
Spain.  A  large  and  fertile  district  of 
the  kingdom  had  been  finally  recover¬ 
ed,  and  an  opportunity  baa  been  af¬ 
forded  to  the  Spaniards  to  embody  a 
considerable  army.  The  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  indeed,  was  still  weak  and 
inefficient ;  yet  experience  had.  taught 
them  to  correct  some  of  the  grosser 
errors  of  their  policy.  An  excellent 
symptom  of  this  amendment  was  shewn 
in  the  appointment  of  Lord  Welling- 
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ton  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  armies. — The  cortes,  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  regency,  passed  a  decree, 
inresting  his  lordship  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers  as  generalissimo  of  the 
Spanish  land  forces.  A  portion  of 
the  Spanish  general  staff  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  attend  him,  and  to  them  all  the 
communications  from  the  different  ar¬ 
mies  were  to  be  addressed  :  on  the 
other  hand,  all  orders  relative  to  the 
armies  were  to  emanate  from  his  lofd- 
ship  through  the  channel  of  thr  Spa¬ 
nish  staff  near  his  person. — Gene*^l 
Castanos,  who  was  much  in  the  cor  ft* 
dence  of  Marquis  Wellintrton,  arrived 
at  Seville  early  in  the  present  year,  to 
prepare  the  Spanish  army  for  active 
operations ;  and  it  was  understood  that 
a  great  and  determined  effort  would  be 
made  by  the  Spaniards  themselves  in 
the  course  of  the  approaching  spring. 
The  Cortes  agreed  to  furnish  Lord 
Wellington  with  an  army  of  50,000 
men  for  the  ensuing  campaign  ;  and 
for  these  troops  his  lordship  had 
the  power  of  appointing  officers.  A 
corps  of  reserve  was  also  formed  in  An- 
dalusia,  and  another  in  Gallicia,  in  or¬ 
der  to  maintain  the  more  prominent 
force  in  a  condition  of  permanent  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Yet  were  the  discontents  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  their  distrust  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  by  no  means  removed.  The  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  Inquisition,  the  suppres- 
lion  of  the  convents,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  persons  not  noble  by  birth  in 
the  departments  formerly  occupied  by 
nobles  alone,  appear  to  have  excited 
about  this  time  murmurings  among  the 
clergy  and  nobility  of  the  ancient  re¬ 
gime  ;  some  of  whom,  in  conjunction 
iidth  the  partizans  of  Joseph  Buona¬ 
parte,  published  libels  upon  the  re¬ 
gency,  and  against  British  influence. 
Three  or  four  of  this  faction  were  ar 
•ested  in  Seville.  The  regency,  on 
this  occasion,  demanded  of  the  cortes 
a  temporary  suspension  of  the  laws  re- 
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lating  to  personal  liberty,  that  they 
might  arrest  a  greater  number  of  the 
traitors,  but  were  refused  by  the  cortes, 
who  did  not  think  the  affair  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  require  so  strong 
a  measure.  One  of  the  libels  was  in 
the  following  terms ; — The  streets 
of  Seville  present  to  the  Spanish  peo¬ 
ple,  to  that  people  ever  pious  and 
friendly  to  the  monks,  a  spectacle 
which  must  excite  the  most  painful 
sentiments. — Priests,  who  never  could 
have  believed  that  the  smallest  oprposi- 
tion  could  be  made  to  their  assembling, 
present  themselves ;  the  intendant  com¬ 
mands  them  in  the  nanic  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  not  to  assemble,  and  prohibits 
their  entrance  into  the  monasteries; 
they  entreat,  they  supplicate,  but  they 
are-  not  heard  ;  they  are  abandoned, 
they  are  repulsed  ;  and  to  avoid  dying 
with  hunger,  these  wretches  disperse 
themselves  through  the  streets,  and 
beg  their  bread  from  door  to  door, 
clad  in  their  sacred  habits  ;  they  stop 
in  the  churches,  and  there  implore  the 
pity  of  the  populace.  What  have  these 
ministers  of  God  done  ?  what  crime 
have  they  committed  &c. — Such 

werethe  artificesof  traitors,  who  sought 
to  disunite  and  enslave  the  country. 

The  Spanish  troops  meanwhile  had 
been  slowly  acquiring  discipline  and 
experience.— The  British  army  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  strong  reinforcement  of 20,000 
men  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and 
discipline  had  been  restored  by  strict 
regulations,  and  enforced  during  the 
period  of  repose.  The  disposable  troops 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  were 
estimated  at  about  80,000  British  and 
Portuguese,  with  40  or  50,000  Spa¬ 
nish  regulars,  besides  a  considerable 
guerilla  force,  which  was  hourly  in¬ 
creasing _ The  French  force  in  Spain 

was  still  however  very  numerous  ;  and 
Buonaparte,  notwithstanding  the  sig¬ 
nal  reverses  he  had  sustained  in  the 
north,  was  unwilling  to  reduce  his  ar¬ 
my  in  the  peninsula,  or  to  hazard  the 
t  K 
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nerout  drafts  to  supply  officers  for  the  troops,  comprehended  numerous  bands 
immense  levies  which  he  was  then  rai«  of  guerillas,  were  completely  under  the 
ting ;  but  the  deficiencies  thus  occa.  controul  of  the  Britisn  commander, 
•ioned  were  replaced  from  the  new  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  allied 
conscription.  No  sooner,  however,  did  armies.  The  enemy  again,  enlightened 
he  suspect  the  intentions  of  Austria,  by^  the  reverses  of  the  last  year,  occu> 
than  he  found  it  necessary  to  relax  for  pKd  a  more  concentrated  situation, 
a  time  his  exertions  in  Spain  ;  and  con*  The  three  French  armies  of  Portugal, 
•iderable  detachments  were  withdrawn  the  centre  and  the  south,  were  united 
to  reinforce  the  grand  army  on  the  in  Castile,  under  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
Elbe.  Soult,  who  had  long  possessed  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Madrid, 
the  chief  direction  of  the  war  in  Spain,  The  army  of  Portugal  was  under  the 
was  called  to  the  assistance  of  his  mas*  immediate  command  of  General  Reille, 
ter  in  Germany  ;  and  as  the  enemy’s  who  had  his  head  quarters  at  Vallado* 
force  had  been  thus  considerably  re*  lid  ;  that  of  the  centre  obeyed  the  or* 
duced.  Lord  Wellington  hoped,  by  ders  of  Count  d’Erlon,  whose  head* 
one  grand  effort,  to  liberate  the  penin  •  quarters  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Ms* 
sula,  and  drive  the  French  beyond  the  arid,  while  the  army  of  the  south  had 
Pyrenees.  its  head>quarters  at  Toledo.  The  po* 

The  allied  forces,  before  the  opening  sition  of  the  allies  thus  formed  a  very 
of  the  campaign,  were  spread  over  a  extensive  semicircle  round  that  which 
very  extensive  line.  Lord  Welling*  the  enemy  occupied  in  the  centre  of 
too,  with  the  main  body  of  the  British  Spain.  On  this  circumstance,  perhaps, 
and  Portuguese,  occupied  cantonments  the  French  founded  their  hopes  of  a 
along  the  northern  frontier  of  Portu*  successful  resistance,  conceiving  that 
while  General  Hill,  with  a  part  of  by  the  rapid  movement  of  their  con* 
the  army,  and  with  the  Spanish  forces  centrated  forces  they  might  baffie  at* 
under  Murillo,  was  posted  In  Estre*  tacks  made  from  so  many  different 
madura.  The  second  and  third  Spa*  points.  The  plan  of  the  campaign, 
nish  armies,  commanded  by  the  Due  however,  which  Lord  Wellington  had 
del  Parque  and  General  Ellio,  were  sta*  formed  was  profound  and  judicious, 
tioned,  the  one  in  La  Mancha,  and  the  General  Hill  at  first  threatened  Ma* 
other  on  the  frontiera  of  Murcia  and  drid  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  season  for  ac* 
Valencia.  The  force  recently  levied  tion  arrived,  he  turned  to  the  left, 
in  Andalusia,  which  was  denominated  marched  through  the  Puerto  de  Ba* 
the  army  of  reserve,  had  set  out  from  nos,  and  joined  the  main  army,  which 
Seville,  under  the  command  of  General  was  assembling  in  the  neighbourhood 
O'Donnel,  who,  on  account  of  his  ex*  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  General  0‘Don* 
ploits  in  Catalonia,  had  received  the  nel,  at  the  same  time,  marched  through 
title  of  Colide  de  Abisbal.  The  army  Estremadura,  and  the  whole  force 
of  Gallicia,  under  the  command  of  Ge*  of  the  allied  army  directed  its'  course 
ncral  Castanoa,  was  stationed  on  the  northward  on  the  line  of  the  Doura. 
frontiers  of  the  province  of  that  name.  That  river,  the  largest  in  Spain,  had. 
This  officer  was  devoted  to  Lord  Wei*  in  the  preceding  campaign,  proved  an 
lington,  and  the  army  of  Gallicia  was,  important  barrier  ;  and  the  French, 
of  course,  very  much  in  the  same  si*  who  possessed  along  its  northern  bank 
tuation  as  if  it  had  been  under  the  im*  a  series  of  fortified  positions,  hoped, 
mediate  command  of  his  lordship.  The  for  a  time  at  least,  to  dispute  the  pas* 
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Mge.  Lord  WeUingtoOy  bowereo  bf 
m  very  able  arrangement,  completely 
provided  against  uiis  obstacle.  His 
force,  as  already  mentioned,  was  divi¬ 
ded  into  three  pints,  of  which  the  cen¬ 
tre,  composed  cbielly  of  Ught  troops, 
was  commanded  bv  Us  loroihip  in  per¬ 
son.  With  these  he  pushed  on  to  Sa- 
lamanca,  and  once  more  delivered  that 
funous  city  from  the  modern  Vandals. 
The  French  general,  Villat,  had  scarce¬ 
ly  time  to  evacuate  it  with  the  loss  of 
SOO  of  his  rear  guard ;  the  British  en¬ 
tered  the  town  at  full  gallop.  The 
right,  commanded  by  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  including  only  one  division  of 
British,  moved  in  a  parallel  direc¬ 
tion  with  the  centre  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Douro.  But  the  grand  feature 
of  the  plan  consisted  in  the  passage  of 
the  main  body  of  the  army  to  the  north 
of  the  Douro  at  Bragin  za;  whence, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  it  proceeded  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  thus  superseding  the 
necessity  of  forcing  a  passage  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  The  ri^t  of  the 
Douro,  throughout  this  part  of  its 
course,  is  rugged  and  precipitous,  and 
completely  commands  the  opposite 
bank  ;  and  the  French  had  conndently 
reckoned  on  advantages,  which  this 
fine  plan  entirely  defeated.— -Such  were 
the  admirable  arrangements  made  for 
opening  . the  campaign,  and  they  were 
executed  with  ability  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  by  which  they  had  been  planned. 

These  successive  dispositions  baffled 
at  once  the  provisions  made  by  the  ene¬ 
my  for  arresting  the  victorious  progress 
of  the  allies.  Their  detachments  on 
both  sides  of  the  Douro  retired  preci¬ 
pitately,  and  Lord  Wellington  advan* 
ced  without  any  obstacle  besides  those 
which  nature  presented. 

The  British  commander,  attended 
by  his  staff,  and  several  British  and 
Spanish  generals,  remained  a  few  days 
in  SaUunanca.  The  morning  after  the 
French  had  been  driven  away,  TeDfum 


was  performed  at  the  cathedral,  and 
the  service  was  attended  by  Lord  Wel« 
lingrton.— This  cathedral  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain.  It  is 
built  of  a  white  freestone,  is  surmount* 
ed  with  elegant  turrets,  bastions, 
arches,  and  a  large  dome,  and  adorned 
with  a  profusion  of  carv^  work  in  a 
rich  and  elaborate  style.  It  is  a  very 
lofty  and  spacious  edifice,  standing  in 
an  open  square.  The  grand  altar  is 
very  noagnificent ;  opposite  to  which 
stands  the  chancel,  greatly  resembling 
those  of  the  English  cathedrals.  The 
altar  and  chancel  are  surrounded  by  a 
screen  of  stone-work,  exquisitely  car¬ 
ved.  The  edifice  contains  two  organs 
in  the  gallery,  one  of  which  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  size  and  superior  tone.  The 
church  ..’'o,  from  its  munificent  en¬ 
dowments,  is  able  to  maintain  a  very 
superior  band  of  singers  from  Italy. 
Yet  neither  the  magnificence  nor  the 
sanctity  of  this  fine  building  would 
have  restrained  the  licentious  fury  of 
the  invaders ;  for  shortly  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  British  it  had  been  doomed 
to  destruction.  A  large  contribution 
could  not  ^from  a  total  deficiency  of 
means)  be  discharged  ;  and  the  French 
eneral,  in  consequence,  threatened  tift 
estroy  the  cathedral,  unless  his  unrea¬ 
sonable  demands  were  complied  with. 
The  reply  returned  was,  that  as  the 
cathedral  was  public  property,  its  de¬ 
struction  would  not  affect  the  personal 
interests  of  individuals,  and  that  no  one 
would  interfere.  The  arrival,  how« 
ever,  of  the  English  prevented  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  barbarous  reso¬ 
lution. 

The  situation  of  Salamanca  com¬ 
mands  many  advantans;  the  natural 
position  is  strong,  and  pains  have  been 
taken  to  secure  it  by  a  substantial  wall, 
which,  in  its  most  exposed  situation, 
is  flanked  by  a  strong  bastion.  The 
appearance  of  the  town  since  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  French,  excites  many  me¬ 
lancholy  reflections  to  those  who  have 
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heard.the  accounts  of  its  former  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  high  reputation  as  a  seat 
of  learning.  The  remains  of  nineteen 
splendid  colleges,  built  of  a  handsome 
white  stone,  most  elaborately  and  clas- 
ucally  ornamented,  are  still  visible. 
Several  of  these  colleges  were  dedica¬ 
ted  entirely  to  Irish  students,  numbers 
of  whom  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
church,  the  army,  and  various  other 
departments  of  the  state.  They  have 
now  become  naturalised,  and  are  said 
to  constitute  the  best  informed  part  of 
the  community. 

,  During  the  advance  of  the  army 
through  Spain,  a  marked  difference 
was  observed  in  the  policy  which  the 
French  had  pursued  towards  this  coun¬ 
try  from  that  which  they  appear  to 
have  adopted  towards  Portugal.  Their 
chief  aim,  during  their  residence  in 
Spain,  was  to  introduce  an  alteration 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  render  them  more  conge¬ 
nial  with  their  own  views  ;  but  as  they 
could  scarcely  ever  hope  to  reign  with 
unlimited  sway  over  Portugal,  that 
country  was  treated  more  in  the  light 
of  a  conquered  kingdom,  and  rapine 
and  devastation  were  universally  com¬ 
mitted.  In  Spain,  indeed,  every  esta¬ 
blishment  was  destroyed ;  and  the  in¬ 
vaders,  while  they  secured  the  king, 
and  frightened  the  government  into 
obedience,  annihilated  the  influence  of 
the  priests,  and  abolished  all  religious 
and  learned  institutions  with  remorse¬ 
less  rigour.  Those  walls,  which,  du¬ 
ring  the  prosperous  days  of  Spain,  con¬ 
tained  all  that  is  estimable  in  science 
and  literature,  were  now  converted  in¬ 
to  receptacles  for  the  passing  armies, 
which  alternately  preyed  upon  the  vi- 
'  tals  of  the  country. 

,  The  British  array,  which  had  thus 
rapidly  penetrated  into  Spain,  was  in 
the  finest  condition  ;  it  was  exceeding¬ 
ly  healthy,  and  had  enjoyed  a  long  re¬ 
pose,  while  the  check  which  it  met 
with  last  year  only  redoubled  its  ar¬ 


dour  and  enthusiasm.  The  infantry 
were  well  provided  with  tents  in  this 
campaign,  which  ensured  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  soldier,  and  pi:oved 
a  powerful  assistance  in  preserving  the 
regiments,  which,  in  former  campaigns, 
were  so  greatly  reduced  by  sickness, 
fatigue,  and  extreme  exposure  to  the 
weather.  The  Portuguese  troops  had 
also  a  fine  appearance  ;  but  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Spaniards  was  more  defec¬ 
tive.  The  following  account  has  been 
given  by  an  eye-witness  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  a  review.  “  The  genera¬ 
lissimo  (Castanos)  gorgeously  arrayed, 
was  mounted  upon  a  black  Andalusian 
horse,  in  a  full  suit  of  white  laced  re¬ 
gimentals,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  in 
blue  uniforms,  and  escorted  by  a  troop 
of  royal  lancers,  clothed  in  yellow. 
There  were  from  5  to  6000  men  upon 
the  ground.  An  inspection  of  neces¬ 
saries  formed  one  part  of  the  ceremony, 
of  which,  from  motives  of  curiosity 
alone,  I  wished  to  be  a  spectator.  Had 
the  men  all  been  marched  through 
Monmouth  street,  in  order  that  every 
one  might  suit  himself  according  to  his 
taste,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  a 
selection  more  ridiculously  happy  than 
the  assemblage  I  then  witnessed,  as  to 
shape,  colour,  and  quality. — Notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  deficiency  of  ap¬ 
pointment  and  discipline  in  this  army, 
the  men  are  naturally  fine  looking  ;  and 
if  well  organized,  clothed,  and  officer¬ 
ed,  would  no  doubt  prove  a  formidable 
force.  The  officers,  in  general,”  adds 
the  same  writer,  “  are  wretched  and 
miserable  in  their  appearance  ;  their 
dress  is  not  often  better  than  that  of 
the  men,  and  equally  irregular  and  un¬ 
military.  1  have  often  seen  them  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking,  and  conversing  fami¬ 
liarly,  with  the  privates  ;  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  meet  an  officer  riding  in 
good  fellowship  with  one  of  them  upon 
the  same  mule,  the  animal  bearing  the 
personal  baggage  of  both  his  riders.” 
Notwithstanding  thewhimsical  appear- 
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ance  of  the  Spanish  army,  it  was  des. 
tined  rery  soon  to  take  a  part  in  trans* 
actions  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  to 
prove  itself  not  unworthy  of  the  task 
confided  to  it. 

Lord  Wellington  left  the  command 
of  the  centre  and  right  of  the  army  to 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  joined  the  left 
under  Sir  Thomas  Graham  at  Carve- 
lejos.  On  the  31st  of  May  this  wing 
crossed  the  £zla,  and,  passing  through 
Zamora,  arrived  on  the  2d  of  June  at 
Toro,  the  French  having  evacuated 
both  these  ^aces  on  the  approach  of 
the  allies. — The  most  interesting  mili. 
tary  movement  which  occurred  upon 
the  march  was  the  fording  of  the  river 
Douro  under  the  walls  of  Toro.  This 
place  is,  to  all  appearance,  impregna- 
blv  fortified  by  nature  on  the  western 
siae,  and  certainly  not  wanting  in  de¬ 
fence  on  every  other,  the  whole  being 
surrounded  by  an  exceedingly  strong 
high  wall.  The  enemy,  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  British,  destroy¬ 
ed  the  bridge,  to  secure  themselves 
from  pursuit ;  and  their  astonishment 
must  have  been  great  to  find  that  the 
advantages  which  the  city  possessed 
formed  no  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
the  allied  forces.  The  enemy’s  right 
and  left  being  quickly  turned  in  suc¬ 
cession,  he  was  compelled  instantly  to 
retire  before  the  combined  army.  The 
nver,  at  this  place,  is  very  deep,  and 
flows  with  a  rapid  stream.  A  little  be¬ 
low  the  bridge  there  is  a  fordable  pas¬ 
sage  for  cavalry  ;  yet  the  cavalry  of 
the  allied  army,  although  passing  in 
an  immense  body  at  one  time,  were 
forced  to  pursue  a  diagonal,  rather 
than  a  direct  course.  A  small  pro¬ 
portion  only  of  the  horses  could  keep 
their  legs,  the  rest  having  been  forced 
absolutely  to  swim  through  the  tor¬ 
rent.  Other  portions  of  the  army 
crossed  the  £zla  ;  the  fordings  pro¬ 
ved  fatal  to  many,  though  not  perhaps 
to  the  extent  which  might  reasonably 


have  been  expected,  from  the  difficul¬ 
ties  attending  the  passage. 

The  city  of  Toro,  of  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  had  now  got  possession,  is  smaU, 
but  handsome  and  compact ;  and  its 
appearance,  when  viewed  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  is  very  imposing.  From  the  spot, 
on  which  the  bridge  destroyed  by  the 
French  stood,  a  wide  and  excellent  road 
runs  in  a  serpentine  course  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  very  lofty  precipice,  which 
forms  the  scite  of  the  town  ;  in  front 
is  a  fine,  verdant,  and  level  country, 
abounding  in  villages  ;  while  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  view  is  beyond  con¬ 
ception  rich  and  extensive.  , 

The  division  of  Sir  Thomas  Gra¬ 
ham  had  now  effected  a  Junction  with 
the  Gallician  army,  which  formed  its 
extreme  left. — During  the  3d  of  June, 
Lord  Wellington  halted  at  Toro,  ip 
order  that  the  rear,  which  had  been 
detained  by  the  difficulty  of  crossing 
the  Ezla,  might  have  time  to  close  in. 
On  the  ith  the  whole  army  marched 
on  Valladolid. — Thus  had  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  by  advancing  against  the  ene¬ 
my  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Douro,  entirely  deprived  him  of  the 
protection  which  he  might  have  de¬ 
rived  from  having  that  river  in  hU 
front,  and  compelled  him  to  evacuate 
his  strong  positions. 

The  French  force  on  the  Douro  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  arrest  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  allies,  their  army  at  Madrid  was 
placed  in  a  very  critical  situation.  By 
remaining  there  it  might  have  been  cut 
off  from  the  other  army,  and  from  the 
high  road  leading  to  the  French  fron¬ 
tier.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
abandon  the  capital  without  a  strug¬ 
gle  on  the  27th  of  May  all  the 
troops  in  Madrid  and  on  the  Tagus 
began  their  retreat,  and  on  the  34 
crossed  the  Douro.  Although  the 
different  French  armies  were  thus  uni¬ 
ted,  they  did  not  attempt  to  defend 
Valladolid,  or  the  passage  of  the  Pisp- 
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erga,  but  continued  their  retreat  with* 
out  intemiiuion  till  they  arrived  at 
Burgos.  The  allied  armies  advanced 
to  Palencia.  A  large  force  of  the  ene¬ 
my  had  recently  occupied  this  town, 
where  their  head  quarters  were  esta¬ 
blished.— Joseph  Buonaparte  had  ta¬ 
ken  flight  the  evening  before  the  al¬ 
lies  entered.  The  people  were  rejoiced 
at  their  arrival,  as  the  enemy,  during 
his  stay,  treated  them  with  great  seve¬ 
rity.— The  three  great  divisions  of  the 
army  concentrated  around  this  town, 
part  of  the  cavalry  and  the  staff  being 
quartered  within  its  walls,  and  the  rest 
encamped  on  the  plains  around. 

The  town  is  large,  but  has  an  air  of 
poverty,  though  when  viewed  from  a 
,  distance  it  assumes  a  fine  appearance. 
It  has  a  large  cathedral  church,  which, 
though  plain  in  its  external  appearance, 
is  handsomely  and  elaborately  orna¬ 
mented  in  the  interior.  The  city  con¬ 
tains  also  several  convents  ;  these  build- 
ings  are  spacious,  but  their  establish¬ 
ments  are  very  poor.— In  the  environs 
of  the  tovm,  and  occupying  a  space 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  town  it¬ 
self,  stand  the  remains  of  the  once 
magnificent  and  wealthy  convent  of 
Saint  Francisco,  which  some  years  ago 
attracted  the  cupidity  of  Buonaparte, 
who  was  unwilling  to  suffer  an  order 
so  rich  and  powerful  to  exist.  Not 
contented  with  ruining  this  splendid 
establishment,  he  causra  eighteen  un¬ 
fortunate  friars  to  be  surrounded  and 
put  to  death  in  the  cloisters.  A  lay 
brother,  a  venerable  old  man,  who  was 
under  librarian  to  the  house,  and  who 
still  remained  in  charge  of  the  little 
property  left  by  the  j^underers,  rela¬ 
ted  to  a  British  officer,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  a  just  expression  of  in¬ 
dignation,  the  account  of  this  cruel 
murder,  of  which  he  himself  was  a 
melancholy  witness  — Much  of  the 
building  of  this  monastery  still  re¬ 
mains  notwithstanding  thie  devasta¬ 


tion  it  has  sustained.  The  establish¬ 
ment  appears  fonnerly  to  have  in¬ 
cluded  an  extennve  library,  many  of 
the  books  belonging  to  which  have 
been  recently  carried  away.  The  of¬ 
fices  are  spacious  and  convenient,  and 
bespeak  the  foitner  splendour  of  the 
institution.— The  country  round  Pa¬ 
lencia  is  well  peopled,  and  numerous 
villages  are  seen  in  all  directions.  The 
inhabitants  stated  that  the  French  of¬ 
ficers  abandoned  the  plaoe  in  full  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  speedy  return,  little  ex¬ 
pecting  the  decisive  events  which  were 
so  soon  to  overwhelm  them. 

At  Burgos  the  whole  of  the  encmy*8 
armies  of  tne  centre— of  Port  ugal — and 
of  the  north,  were  assembled  ;  and  as 
this  strong-hold  formed  the  key  of 
the  north  of  Spain,  and  the  last  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  Ebro,  it  seemed  that 
here  the  great  stand  must  be  made. 
Lord  Wellington  gave  his  army  a 
short  repose,  which  had  been  render¬ 
ed  necessary  by  the  unparalleled  rapi¬ 
dity  of  the  march,  and  then  pushed 
forward  with  the  cavalry  and  light 
troops  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy’s  po¬ 
sition,  and  drive  them  to  some  decisive 
measure.  They  were  found  covering 
Burgos  in  a  strong  position,  but  a 
charge  of  British  cavalry  soon  turned 
both  their  flanks,  and  obliged  them  to 
fall  back  behind  the  river  Urbelar.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  night  they 
withdrew  their  whole  force  through 
the  town  of  Burgos,  having  first  de¬ 
stroyed  the  works  of  the  castle ;  and 
on  the  following  day  all  their  troops 
were  in  full  retreat  towards  the  Ebro. 

Lord  Wellington  did  not  pursue  the 
enemy  along  the  main  road,  where  the 
passage  of  the  river  might  have  been 
disputed,  and  his  progress  obstructed 
by  the  strong  fortress  and  defiles  of 
Pancorbo.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that 
Burgos  had  been  abandoned,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  allied  army  to  make  a  move¬ 
ment  on  its  left,  with  the  view  of  pas?- 
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ing  the  Ebro  near  its  source.  The 
enemjr,  by  whom  this  measure  seems 
to  have  been  unexpected,  had  made 
no  jprovision  for  guarding  the  passage  ; 
and  Lord  Wellington  crossed  the 
river  without  opposition.  He  had 
now  not  only  overcome  the  barrier  of 
the  Ebro,  but  was  in  a  condition  to 
threaten  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
communications  with  France. 

Every  step  the  army  now  advanced 
brought  it  into  a  more  mountainous  re> 
gion  ;  the  roads,  however,  for  the  most 
part,  were  good,  and  the  country  ge¬ 
nerally  fertile. — The  inhabitants  re¬ 
garded  the  approach  of  the  British  with 
a  greater  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  cu¬ 
riosity  than  had  been  displayed  in  more 
southern  districts.  In  the  course  of 
the  march  the  people  assembled  in 
crowds,  and  hailed  their  allies  with 
shouts  of  jov;  they  spoke  much  of  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  French 
army,  and  acquainted  the  British  of¬ 
ficers  with  many  anecdotes  respecting 
the  enemy,  which  evinced  ,his  disre¬ 
gard  of  all  feeling  and  principle. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  June  that 
art  of  the  army  crossed  the  Ebro 
y  the  pass  of  Saint  Martino,  and 
entered  that  district  of  Spain  which 
Buonaparte  had  dared  to  annex  for 
ever  to  France,  the  river  Ebro,  instead 
of  the  Pyrenees,  having  been  declared 
the  boundary  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.— -There  is  something  very  strik¬ 
ing  in  this  pass.  After  a  long  march, 
the  army  arrived  at  a  tremendous  pre¬ 
cipice,  extending  right  and  left  beyond 
the  reach  of  sight,  and  which,  rising  a 
httle  in  front,  prevents  t  he  deep  and  wide 
chasm  through  which  the  nvcr  flows 
from  being  seen,  till  the  traveller  comes 
immediatriy  upon  it,  when  a  prospect 
suddenly  bursts  upon  the  view  of  the 
richest  and  most  interesting  cbani^ter, 
and  greatly  heightened  by  the  con¬ 
trast  with  the  region  «p  recently  tra¬ 
versed,— The  Ebro  it  here  very  nar- 
9 


row,  though  deep ;  and  meanders  in 
a  serpentine  form  through  fertile 
rallies,  while  each  tide  it  flanked  by 
stupendous  chains  of  mountains,  part¬ 
ly  rocky  and  barren,  and  pvtly  culti¬ 
vated,  and  affording  walks  for  the 
sheep  and  goats,  which  brouze  upon 
their  steepest  summits.  A  few  leagues 
northward,  near  the  source  of  the  river, 
the  loftiest  rocks  rise  perpendicularly 
above  each  other,  forming  deep  ravines 
and  stupendous  cataracts,  and  consti¬ 
tuting  altogether  an  assemblage  of 
grand  and  sublime  objects,  probably 
notsurpassedinanypartof  the  globe.— 
Two  divirions  of  the  army  crossed  the 
Ebro  at  this  place  ;  where,  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  in 
traversing  the  steep  descents,  only  one 
horse  or  mule  could  pass  at  a  time. 
The  progress  of  the  artillery  and  bag¬ 
gage  was  in  this  manner  greatly  im¬ 
peded. — Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  march  the  army  seemed  to 
traverse  the  land  of  romance ;  exten¬ 
sive  ravines  every  where  intersect  this 
country ;  while  the  mountains  rear 
their  barren  and  rocky  heads  to  the 
clouds,  attracting  vast  masses  of  snow, 
which,  when  mdted  by  the  sun,  flow 
in  torrents  down  the  rocks. — This  wild 
and  romantic  sceneij  is  finely  varied 
by  the  appearance  of  rich  com  fields, 
vineyards,  and  olive-groves,  among 
which  the  Ebro  irregularly  winds  its 
majestic  course  through  some  of  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  Spain,  and  passing 
by  Zaragoza,  empties  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean  at  a  small  distance  be¬ 
low  Tortosa. 

The  passage  of  the  Ebro  having  been 
thus  fortunately  accomplished,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  general  directed  his  march  on  Vit- 
toria,  which  the  French  had  made  their 
central  depot  in  the  frontier  provinces. 
To  oppose  his  progress  they  hastily 
collected  such  troops  as  were  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  could  be  thrown 
across  from  Pancorbo.— These  troops 
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advanced  to  meet  the  allies,  but  al¬ 
though  for  the  moment  superior  in 
num^r  they  were  quickly  repulsed. 
The  enemy,  however,  still  remained  at 
F^ncorbo,  and  seemed  determined  to 
maintain  themselves,  if  possible,  in 
that  strong  position.  When  they  ob¬ 
served,  however,  that  the  allied  army 
threatened  their  rear,  they  abandoned 
Pancorbo  on  the  night  of  the  18th, 
and  hastened  to  take  up  a  position  in 
front  of  'Vittoria,  which  they  effected 
on  the  following  day.  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton  spent  the  20th  in  collecting  his 
divisions  which  had  been  scattered  by 
a  hasty  march  over  a  rugged  and  diffi¬ 
cult  country,  and  in  reconnoitring  the 
position  of  the  enemy. 

The  enemy’s  army,  commanded  by 
JoKph  Buonaparte,  having  Marshal 
Joutdan  as  the  major-general,  had  ta- 
k!en  up  a  position  in  front  of  Vittoria, 
the  left  of  which  rested  upon  the 
heights  which  terminate  at  Puebla  de 
Ariaazon,  and  extended  from  thence 
across  the  valley  of  Gadora,  in  front 
of  the  village  of  Arunez.  They  oc¬ 
cupied,  with  the  right  of  the  centre, 
a  height  which  conunands  the  valley 
of  Zadora  ;  their  right  was  stationed 
near  Vittoria,  and  destined  to  defend 
the  passages  of  the  river  Zadora. 
Front  these  positions  the  British 
general  determined  to  drive  them ; 
and  accordingly  made  the  necessary 
preparations  for  attacking  them  the 
next  day,  (the  ^Lt  June^  when  he  ob- 
tttined  a  great  and  decisive  victory  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

The  operations  of  the  day  commen¬ 
ced  by  a  successful  movement  of  Sir 
R.  Hill,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
heights  of  Puebla,  on  which  the  ene¬ 
my’s  left  rested ;  these  heights  the 
French  had  not  occupied  in  great 
strength.  Sir  R.  Hill  detached  on 
this  service  one  brigade  of  the  Spanish 
division  under  General  Murillo,  the 
other  being  employed  in  keeping  open 


the  communication  between  his  m|un 
body,  on  the  high  road  from  Miranda 
to  Vittoria,  and  the  troops  detached 
to  the  heights.  The  enemy,  however, 
soon  discovered  the  importance  of  the 
heights,  and  reinforced  his  troops  there 
to  such  an  extent,  that  Sir  R.  Hill  was 
obliged  to  detach  the  71  at  regiment, 
and  the  light  infantry  battalion  of 
General  Walker’s  brigade,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ca- 
dogan,  and  successively  other  troops 
to  the  same  point.  The  allies,  how¬ 
ever,  not  only  gained,  but  maintained, 
possession  of  these  important  heights 
throughout  their  operations,  notwith. 
standing  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
to  retake  them  The  contest,  at  this 
point,  however,  was  very  severe,  and 
the  loss  sustained  considerable.  Ge¬ 
neral  Murillo  was  wounded,  but  re¬ 
mained  in  the  field  ;  Colonel  Cadogan 
died  of  a  wound  which  he  received. 
“  In  him,”  said  Lord  Wellington,  “the 
service  lost  an  officer  of  great  zeal 
and  tried  gallantry,  who  had  already 
acquired  the  respect  and  regard  of  the 
whole  profession,  and  of  whom  it  might 
have  been  expected,  that  if  he  had  liv,- 
ed,  he  would  have  rendered  the  most 
important  services  to  his  country'.” 

Under  cover  of  these  heights,  Sir 
R.  Hill  passed  the  Zadora  at  La 
Puebla,  and  the  defile  formed  by  the 
heights  and  the  river  Zadora.  He 
attacked  and  gained  possession  of  the 
village  of  Sabijana  de  Alava,  in  front 
of  the  enemy’s  line,  which  the  latter 
made  repeated  attempts  to  regain.  The 
difficult  nature  of  the  country  prevent¬ 
ed  the  communication  from  being  form¬ 
ed  between  the  different  columns  mov- 
ing  to  the  attack  from  their  station  on 
the  river  Bayas,  at  as  early  an  hour  as 
Lord  Wellington  had  expected  ;  and 
it  ^as  late  before  he  knew  that  the 
column  composed  of  the  3d  and  7th 
divisions,  under ^thc  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousic,  had  arrived  at  the 
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station  appointed  for  them.  The 
fourth  and  light  division,  however, 
passed  the  Zadora  immediately  after 
Sir  R.  Hill  had  possession  of  Sabi- 
jana  de  Alava ;  and  almost  as  soon 
as  these  divisions  had  crossed,  the  co< 
lumn  under  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  ar* 
rived  at  Mendonza,  and  the  third  divi¬ 
sion  under  Sir  T.  Picton  crossed  at 
the  bridge  higher  up,  fullowed  by  the 
7th  division.  These  four  divisions, 
forming  the  centre  of  the  army,  were 
destined  to  attack  the  heights  on  which 
the  right  of  the  enemy's  centre  was 
placed,  while  Sir  R.  Hill  moved  for¬ 
ward  from  Sabijana  de  Alava  to  attack 
the  left.  The  enemy,  however,  having 
weakened  his  line  to  strengthen  his  de¬ 
tachment  in  the  hills,  abandoned  his 
position  in  the  valley  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  disposition  of  the  allied  army  to  at¬ 
tack  it,  and  commenced  his  retreat  in 

food  order  towards  Vittoria.  The 
hitish  troops  continued  to  advance  in 
admirable  order,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  of  the  ground. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  T.  Graham, 
who  commanded  the  left  of  the  army, 
consisting  of  the  Ist  and  5th  divi¬ 
sions, — of  Generals  Pack  and  Brad¬ 
ford's  brigades  of  infantry,  and  Ge¬ 
nerals  Bock’s  and  Anson’s  cavalry, 
and  who  had  moved  on  the  20th  to 
Margina,  advanced  thence  on  Vittoria, 
by  the  high  road  from  that  town  to 
Bilboa.  He  had  with  him  also  the 
Spanish  division  under  Colonel  Longa. 
General  Giron,  who  had  been  detach¬ 
ed  to  the  left,  under  a  different  view 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  having  after¬ 
wards  been  recalled,  had  arrived  on  the 
20th  at  Ordipia,  and  marched  thence 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  so  as  to 
be  in  the  field  in  readiness  to  support 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  if  his  support 
had  been  required.  The  enemy  bad  a 
division  of  infantry,  and  some  cavalry 
advanced  on  the  great  road  from  Vit- 
,toria  to  Bilboa^  their  right  resting  on 


some  strot^  heights  which  cover  the 
village  of  Gamarro  Major.  Both  Ga^ 
marro  and  Abechinco  were  strongly 
occupied,  as  tetes-du-pont  to  the 
bridges  over  the  Zadora  at  these 
places.  General  Pack,  with  his  Por¬ 
tuguese  brigade,  and  Colonel  Longa, 
with  the  Spanish  division,  supported 
by  General  Anson’s  brigade  of  light 
dragoons,  and  the  5th  division  of  in¬ 
fantry  under  the  command  of  General 
Oswald,  who  was  desired  to  take  the 
command  of  all  these  troops,  were  di¬ 
rected  to  turn  and  gain  the  heights. 
So  soon  as  the  heights  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  allies,  the  village  of  Ga¬ 
marro  Major  was  most  gallantly  storm¬ 
ed  and  carried  by  General  Robinson’s 
brigade  of  the  5th  division,  which  ad¬ 
vanced  in  columns  of  battalion,  under 
a  very  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  mus¬ 
ketry,  without  firing  a  shot.  The 
enemy  suffered  sever^y  at  this  point, 
and  lost  three  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
Lieutenant-General  then  proceeded  to 
attack  the  village  of  Abechinco  with 
the  first  division,  by  forming  a  strong 
battery  against  it ;  under  cover  of  the 
fire,  Colonel  Walkett’s  brigade  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  attack,  and  carried  the 
village,  the  light  battalion  having 
charged  and  taken  three  guns  and  a 
howitzer  on  the  bridge. 

During  the  operations  at  Abechinco, 
the  enemy  made  the  greatest  efforts  to 
repossess  themselves  of  the  village  of 
Gamarro  Major ;  but  were  gallantly 
repulsed  by  the  troops  of  the  5th  di¬ 
vision  under  General  Oswald.  The 
enemy  had,  however,  on  the  heights  on 
the  left  of  the  Zadora  two  divisions  of 
infantry  in  reserve ;  and  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  cross  by  the  bridges  till  the 
troops  which  had  moved  upon  the 
enemy’s  centre  and  left  had  driven 
them  through  Vittoria.  This  service 
having  been  admirably  peformed,  the 
whole  army  co-operated  in  the  pur¬ 
suit. 
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The  movements  of  the  troops  un¬ 
der  Sir  T.  Graham,  by  which  they 
obtained  possession  of  Gamarro  and 
AbecHinco,  intercepted  the  enemy’s 
retreat  by  the  high  road  to  France. 
The  fugitives  were  thus  obliged  to 
turn  to  the  road  towards  Pampluna  ; 
but  they  were  unable  to  hold  any  po¬ 
sition  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  allow  their  baggage  and  artillery  to 
be  drawn  off.  The  whole  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery  therefore  which  had  not  been 
captured  by  the  troops  in  their  attack 
of  the  successive  positions  taken  up 
by  the  enemy,  after  their  retreat  from 
their  first  position  on  Arunez,  and  on 
the  Zadora,  and  all  their  ammunition 
und  baggage,  and  every  thing  they 
had,  were  taken  close  to  Vitturia.  The 
enemy  carried  off  with  them  one  ^n 
and  one  howitzer  only. 

The  army  under  Joseph  Bnonaparte 
consisted  of  the  whole  of  the  armies 
of  the  south  and  of  the  centre, — of 
four  divisions,  and  of  all  the  cavalry 
of  the  army  of  Portugal — and  of  some 
troops  of  the  army  of  the  north.  Ge¬ 
neral  Fey’s  division  of  the  army  of 
Portugal  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bilboa  at  this  time  ;  and  C'lausel,  who 
commanded  the  army  of  the  north, 
was  near  Logrono  with  one  division 
of  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  another 
of  the  army  of  the  north.  The  6th 
division  of  the  allied  army,  under 
general  Pakenham,  was  likewise  ab¬ 
sent,  having  been  detained  in  Medina 
del  Pomar  Iot  three  days,  to  cover  the 
march  of  the  magazines  and  stores 
belonging  to  thefallied  army.  —  “  I  can¬ 
not,”  says  Lord  Wellington  in  his 
official  dispatches,  «  extol  too  highly 
the  good  conduct  of  all  the  general 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  in  this 
action.” 

When  the  short  account  of  this  bril¬ 
liant  exploit,  which  has  just  been  given 
almost  in  the  very  words  of  Lord 
Wellington,  ii  considered^  we  shall 


find  every  reason  to  admire  the  talent 
which  he  displayed  on  this  occasion, 
and  to  wonder  at  the  strange  errors 
committed  by  the  enemy. 

The  first  operation  of  the  allies  was 
to  occupy  the  heights  of  La  Puebla, 
on  which  the  enemy’s  left  rested. 
In  permitting  this  to  be  effected  with 
little  resistance,  the  French  seemed  to 
have  committed  a  capital  error,  of 
which  they  immediately  became  sen¬ 
sible  ;  and  they  made  vigorous  efforts, 
and  poured  detachment  after  detach¬ 
ment,  ill  order  to  regain  possession  of 
them.  Lord  Wellington  however  sup¬ 
ported  the  corps  posted  there  in  snch 
a  manner,  that  they  were  still  able  to 
maintain  their  ground. — ^'i'hen  follow¬ 
ed  the  attack  on  both  flanks  of  the 
enemy’s  centre.  The  French  were 
not  prepared  for  this  attack.  They 
had  weakened  their  centre,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  fruitless  efforts 
against  the  heights  on  the  left ;  and 
discovering  at  last  that  their  exer¬ 
tions  to  maintain  their  position  would 
be  unavailing,  they  abandoned  it,  and 
the  whole  of  their  centre  and  left  re¬ 
treated  upon  Vittoria.  General  Gra¬ 
ham,  with  the  left  of  the  allied  army, 
was  now  carrying  on  those  operations 
which  were  to  render  victory  deci¬ 
sive.  The  enemy  had  siati'  med  a  con¬ 
siderable  force  in  advance  of  Gamarro ; 
and  occupied  several  strongly  forti¬ 
fied  villages,  by  which  the  high  roads 
to  Bilboa  and  Bayonne  were  defend¬ 
ed.  General  Graham  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  enemy  from  all  these 
positions,  and  driving  him  across  the 
Zadora.  The  bridges  however  being 
strongly  guarded,  he  was  himself  un¬ 
able  to  gain  the  opposite  bank,  until 
it  had  been  cleared  by  the  victorious 
right  and  centre.  The  left  then  cross¬ 
ed  the  river  also,  and  joined  in  the 
pursuit. 

The  enemy  was  thus  cut  off  from 
the  high  road  into  France,  on  which 
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all  their  amngenwnti  for  retreating 
had  been  made.  Th^  were  forced  to 
retire  bf  the  more  difficult  and  circu¬ 
itous  route  of  Pamplunat  upon  which 
they  had  secured  no  fortified  positions 
to  coTer  this  movement.  They  had 
thus  no  means  of  making  a  stand  at 
any  one  point  for  a  length  of  time  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  them  to  carry  away 
their  artillery  and  equipments.  Near 
Vittoria,  therefore,  the  whole  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  pursuers.  Never  was 
an  army  so  completely  stripped.  Bag¬ 
gage,  artillery,  amm  unition ,  cam  p  equi  • 
page — all  was  taken ;  vast  quantities 
of  treasure  were  even  thrown  down 
the  rocks  and  collected  by  the  pur¬ 
suing  troops.  The  allied  army,  in 
this  most  legitimate  plunder,  found 
some  solid  reward  for  the  glorious  toils 
through  which  they  had  passed.  Of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  the  enemy  carried  with  him  one 
gun  and  one  howitzer  only ;  even  this 
solitary  gun  was  afterwards  captured. 
The  French  passed  Pampluna,  but 
without  stopping  at  that  fortress,  and 
pursued  their  retreat  over  the  Pyrenees 
into  France.  Joseph  Buonaparte  pass¬ 
ed  through  Salvatierra,  in  his  preci¬ 
pitate  flight  from  Vittoria,  stripped 
of  every  thing,  and  exhibiting  every 
sy^tom  of  rear  and  confusion. 

The  Spanish  people  hailed  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  their  allies  with  the  most 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy,  sa¬ 
tisfied,  as  they  were  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  strength  of  the  army,  that 
Spain  wascompTetely  emancipatedfrom 
the  French  yoke.  The  inhabitants  of 
Logrono,  a  fine  town  a  few  leagues 
distant  from  Vittoria,  resolved  to  lose 
no  time  in  proclaiming  the  change  of 
affairs,  although  it  was  humanely  sug- 

fested  to  them,  that,  in  case  of  the 
rench  retaming,  every  one  would  be 
oppressed  and  punished,  who  assisted 
in  the  cereiaony.  They  insisted,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  proclaiming  Ferdinand  VII. 
immediately  ;  and  he  was  accordingly 


reinstated  upon  his  throne  by  proxy, 
the  ceremony  having  been  attended  by 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  place,  who 
conducted  the  representative  of  ma¬ 
jesty  to  a  stage  erected  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  in  the  market-place.  In  the 
evening  the  town  was  illuminated  and 
the  rejoicings  were  general  and  en¬ 
thusiastic. 

The  victory  of  Vittoria  will  be  no 
less  memorable  for  the  importance  of 
its  consequences,  than  for  the  courage 
and  talent  by  which  it  was  achieved.-— 
The  extent  of  the  enemy’s  loss  us 
stores  and  artillery  was  almost  unex¬ 
ampled.  This  victory  besides  afforded 
the  prospect  of  driving  the  enemy  out 
of  Spain, — and  what  had  by  many 
been  regarded  as  wild  speculation  wad 
now  become  matter  of  confident  hope. 
Even  the  invasion  of  France  seemed 
to  be  a  question  of  prudence  merely 
with  the  British  general.  The  British 
people,  who  had  so  long  heard  of  the 
intention  of  the  enemy  to  invade  this 
country — who  had  heard  of  their  vaiit 
boast  that  they  should  plant  the 
French  eagles  on  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don— were  now  assured  that  France 
might  be  invaded  by  a  British  army. 
It  was  highly  probable  that  the  same 
army  which,  by  imperial  mandate, 
was  ordered  into  the  sea  at  Lisbon, 
might  soon  enter  by  land  into  Bour- 
deaux  ;  and  thus  the  prospects  which, 
opened  to  the  country  were  such  as 
amply  confirmed  the  original  wisdom, 
of  that  policy  which  had  led  her  to 
engage  in  the  cause  of  the  peninsuU. 

The  grand  object  of  this  policy  was 
to  support  the  cause  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  thus  create  a  most  im¬ 
portant  diversion  in  favour  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  who  might  be  inclined  to  op¬ 
pose  the  encroachments,  or  throw  off 
the  yoke,  of  France  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  afford  to  all  nations  a  noble 
example  of  persevering  and  determined 
resistance.  The  wisdom  of  that  policy 
had  now  been  amply  proved.— It  was 
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universally  known,  that  the  efforts  of 
the  British  in  Spain  had  encouraged 
Russia  to  resist.  It  was  the  request 
of  that  power,  that,  as  the  best 
assistance  which  Britain  could  give 
her  in  her  contest  with  France,  the 
peninsular  war  should  be  vigorously 
maintained.  And  what  had  been  the 
result  of  this  resistance  ?  Th^  oppo- 
ution  made  to  the  power  of  the  enemy 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  had  produced 
the  great  efforts  of  Russia,  and  had 
enabled  that  country  to  resist  with 
success ;  for  if  the  French  had  been 
prepared  to  advance  into  Russia  at  an 
earlier  season,  and  in  greater  force,  the 
issue  might  have  been  different.  Ano> 
ther  great  object  of  this  policy  was  to 
deprive  the  enemy  of  the  resources  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  which  he  might 
have  employed  to  the  subjugation  of 
other  countries.  How  great  the  pro* 
gress  which  had  now  been  made  in 
effecting  this  object !  Was  it  not  much 
that  the  main  French  army,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  intrusive  king  in  per- 
son,  should  have  been  signally  defeat¬ 
ed  with  the  loss  of  all  its  artillery, 
and  every  thing  which  constituted  its 
strength  ;  and  that  this  same  king, 
(whose  “  sacred  dynasty’*  was  to  be 
perpetual)  had  been  compelled  to  fly 
in  disgprace  ?  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  a  great 
Stride  had  been  made  towards  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  legitimate  objects 
of  the  contest — the  destruction  of  the 
enemy*s  power  in  the  peninsula.— 
This  victory,  moreover,  was  of  a  nature 
as  decisive  as  any  which  had  graced  the 
military  annals  of  England.  Not  only 
was  the  enemy  defeated,  and  driven  off 
the  field,  but  he  had  lost  all  his  artillery, 
his  stores,  his  baggage,  and,  in  short, 
every  thing  which  constituted  the  ma¬ 
teriel  of  an  army.  He  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  the  strong  military 
positions  on  tfie  Ebro,  whidi  he  had 
been  fortifying  for  months,  and  where 
he  reckoned  upon  making  a  stand,  if 


forced  to  relinquish  the  other  districts 
of  Spain. — The  great  talents  of  Lord 
Wellington  had  scarcely  been  more 
displayed  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Vit- 
tona,  than  in  the  skill  with  which  the 
campaign  was  planned  and  the  rapi¬ 
dity  with  which  it  had  been  conducted. 
The  enemy  imagined  that  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  which  he  had  constructed  at 
Toro  and  other  places,  but  particularly 
at  Burgos,  would  retard  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  British  troops,  till  he 
should  be  able,  at  least,  to  carry  off 
his  magazines  in  securi^.  Such  how¬ 
ever  was  the  skill  of  -Lord  Welling¬ 
ton’s  manoeuvres,  and  such  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  were  conducted,  that 
all  the  plans  of  the  enemy  were  con¬ 
founded.  No  sooner  had  the  allies 
advanced  into  Spain,  than  the  French 
hastily  abandoned  all  their  points  of 
defence,  and  were  constrained  even 
to  evacuate  Burgos,  on  which  they 
had  expended  so  much  labour.  They 
abandoned  Pancorbo  and  Miranda  on 
the  Ebro  with  equal  rapidity ;  so  that 
in  less  than  a  month  after  the  allies  en¬ 
tered  Spain,  the  enemy  beheld  them 
threatening  his  magazines  at  Vittoria, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  defend  at 
every  hazard.  Here  the  contest  was 
never  for  a  moment  doubtful.  The 
French  seem  to  have  fought  with  spirit 
OB  two  points  only,  the  one  on  tneir 
right,  where  it  was  their  object  to 
cover  or  regain  the  main  road  to 
France  by  Bayonne,  in  which  attempt 
they  were  completely  repulsed  by  the 
troops  under  Sir  T.  Graham;  the 
other  on  the  left,  where  they  endea¬ 
voured  in  vain  to  retake  the  command¬ 
ing  positions  which  were  forced  and 
maintained  by  the  division  of  Sir  Row¬ 
land  Hill. — It  is  remarkable  that  near 
the  spot  where  this  great  battle  was 
fought,  another  victory  was  obtained 
in  the  proudest  days  of  England’s 
martial  glory,  when  Edward  th^ 
Black  Prince  defeated  the  usurper  of 
the  crown  of  Spain,  who  on  that 
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occasion  was  supported  by  French 
troops. 

The  merits  of  Lord  Wellington  seem¬ 
ed  now  to  transcend  all  praise.  He  had 
been  tried  in  a  more  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner  perhaps  than  any  character,  in  mi¬ 
litary  or  in  civil  life.  He  had  at  first 
planned  and  conducted  a  system  of 
defence  in  the  face  of  a  far  supe¬ 
rior  force,  commanded  by  very  able 
generals ;  and  had  displayed  the  high¬ 
est  qualities  of  a  consummate  captain. 
He  had,  with  unequalled  coolness 
and  vigilance,  struggled  with  every 
difficulty,  and  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle.  Such  events  could  have  been 
accomplished  only  by  wonderful  exer¬ 
tions  of  valour  by  himself  and  his  army, 
and  by  the  morediificultexerciseof  per¬ 
severing  endurance  in  the  most  trying 
situations.  But  his  lordship  now  appear¬ 
ed  to  his  country  and  to  the  world,  as  a 
man  who  had  frequently  distinguished 
himself  in  every  possible  way  through 
every  suge  of  the  contest — by  his  slull 
in  conducting  sieges — by  his  promp¬ 
titude  in  the  application  of  sudden 


efforts — by  his  success  in  operations 
carried  on  in  a  country  wnere  the 
greatest  difficulties  were  experienced—. 
by  the  ability  with  which  he  had  con¬ 
ducted  himself  even  in  retreating, — 
and  at  last  by  a  series  of  victories  which 
had  never  been  surpassed  in  splendour 
and  importance. 

The  prince,  whom  he  served  with 
so  much  glory,  testified  the  sense  which 
he  entertained  of  his  high  deserts  in 
the  most  marked  and  gratifying  man¬ 
ner.  The  staff  of  Marshal  Jourdan 
having  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Vit- 
toria,  and  sent  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
his  Royal  Highness  in  return  created 
Lord  Wellington  a  field  marshal  of 
Great  Britain.  The  frank  and  affec¬ 
tionate  letter  of  the’prince,  so  worthy 
of  that  illustrious  personage,  whicn 
accompanied  this  mark  of  the  royal 
favour,  must  have  greatly  enhanced 
the  gratification  felt  by  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington.  The  Spanish  government  al¬ 
so,  as  a  proof  of  its  gratitude  for  his 
eminent  services  to  Spain,  created  him 
Duke  of  Vittoria. 
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Spanith  Affairs  cotUinued.—~Rapid  Progress  oj  tJie  Allied  Armies.— St  Sebas» 

,  turn  ana  Pampluna  invested. — Digression  as  to  the  Dffects  of  the  British 
Army  in  conducting  Sieges. 

Xhb  great  Tictory  which  had  been  the  northern  entrance.  A  fine 
atchieved  by  the  allied  armies,  was  walk  nearly  encircles  the  town,  and 
followed  np  with  that  promptitude  a  square  on  its  southern  side  is  well 
and  decision  which  belong  to  the  planted  with  trees,  and  abounds  with 
character  of  their  leader.  Not  a  mo-  promenades  formed  in  different  direc« 
ment  was  lost  in  pursuing  the  fugitive  tions.  A  large  convent  in  ruins  sup* 
army-~in  harassing  its  retreat— in-  plies  the  place  of  barracks ;  and  at* 
tercepting  the  reinforcements  which  tached  to  it  is  a  crescent  forming  a 
sought  to  relieve  it — or  investing  the  convenient  parade,  the  enclosed  space 
strong  fortresses  which  now  formed  of  which  had  been  originally  designed 
the  last  hold  of  the  enemy  upon  Spain,  for  bull-fights.  The  French,  during 
Not  a  moment  was  left  him  to  recover  their  stay  in  this  town,  constructed  a 
from  the  consternation  into  which  he  very  spacious  and  convenient  building 
had  been  thrown  by  the  sudden  and  for  a  military  hospital,  furnished  with 
fatal  blow  so  lately  inflicted.  a  kitchen  and  laboratory,  store-rooms 

General  Clausel,  ignorant  of  the  and  surgery,  which  were  afterwards 
defeat  of  his  countrymen,  had  ap-  taken  and  occupied  by  our  troops, 
proached  Vittoria,  with  part  of  the  and  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
army  of  the  north;  but  retired  to*  alliedarmy.  The  town  contains  several 
wards  Logrono,  after  ascertaining  the  handsome  churches  ;  the  collegiate 
result  of  the  action  of  the  2 1st.  He  church  in  particular  is  a  very  elegant 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  building.  During  the  five  years  the 
place  on  the  24th,  and  till  late  on  French  occupied  this  town,  they  in* 
he  25th.  gratiated  themselves  very  much  with 

Logrono,  which  Clausel  thus  oc*  the  people.  The  arrival  of  the  British, 
copied,  is  a  populous  and  fine  town  ;  however,  produced  a  great  sensation, 
the  streets  are  narrow,  but  the  houses  Lord  Wellington  conceived,  that  as  ' 
in  general  are  good.  The  Ebro  flows  General  Clause!  had  lingered  so  long 
by  the  north  side  of  the  town ;  a  at  this  place,  there  might  be  some 
handsome  bridge,  with  a  gateway  in  chance  of  intercepting  his  retreat ;  and 
.the  centre,  is  thrown  over  the  river  after  sending  the  light  troops  towaids 
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Roncesvalles,  in  pursuit  of  Uie  army 
under  Joseph  Buonaparte,  he  moved 
against  General  Clausel  a  large  force 
towards  Tudela,  and  another  towards 
Logrono.  The  French  general,  how¬ 
ever,  made  forced  marches,  followed  by 
General  Mina.  He  crossed  the  Ebro 
at  Tudela  ;  but  being  informed  that  the 
British  were  npon  the  road,  he  imme¬ 
diately  recrossed,  and  marched  towards 
Zaragoza.  Hedidnot  attempt  to  make 
a  stand  at  Zaragoza,  but  leaving  a  de¬ 
tachment  under  General  Paris,  passed 
by  a  circuitous  route  through  Jaca 
across  the  Pyrenees.  Paris,  on  the 
approach  of  General  Mina,  retreated 
in  the  same  manner.  Mina,  how- 
ever,  still  followed  the  enemy,  and 
took  from  him  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  some  stores  in  Tudela,  besides  300 
prisoners  ;  General  Clinton  also  took 
possession  of  five  guns  which  the  ene¬ 
my  left  at  Logrono.— In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  R.  Hill  mo¬ 
ved  through  the  mountains  to  the  head 
of  the  Bidassoa,  the  enemy  having  on 
that  side  retired  into  France. 

While  these  events  took  place  on 
the  right  of  the  army,  General  Gra¬ 
ham  with  the  left  wing,  composed 
chiefly  of  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
was  not  inactive.  The  French  evacu¬ 
ated  all  their  stations  in  Biscay,  ex¬ 
cept  Santona  and  St  Sebastian ;  and 
uniting  their  garrisons  to  the  division 
of  the  army  of  the  north,  which  was 
at  Bilboa,  they  assembled  a  force  more 
considerable  than  had  at  first  been  sup¬ 
posed.  Their  first  effort  was  made  at 
the  junction  of  the  road  from  Pamp- 
luna  with  that  from  Bayonne ;  they 
posted  themselves  on  a  hill  command¬ 
ing  these  two  roads,  and  determined 
to  maintain  it.  A  vigorous  attack, 
however,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Williams,  quickly  dislodged 
them.  The  enemy  then  retreated  into 
Tolosa,  a  town  slightly  fortified,  and 
by  barricading  the  gales,  and  occupy- 
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ing  convents  and  large  buildings  in  the 
vicinity,  they  succeeded  in  rendering 
it  a  strong  position.  It  was  necessary 
to  bring  forward  a  nine-pounder  ia 
order  to  burst  open  on*  of  the  gates. 
The  allies  made  their  way  into  the 
town  ;  but  it  was  already  dark  ;  and 
the  troops  of  the  different  nation* 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished.  The 
perplexity  thus  occasioned  enabled  the 
French  to  escape  with  smaller  loss 
than  they  must  otherwise  have  sus¬ 
tained — The  enemy  made  his  last 
stand  on  the  Bidassoa,  which  forms  the 
boundary,  in  this  direction,  between 
Spain  and  France.  He  was  driven 
across  it  by  a  brigade  of  the  army  of 
Gallicia  under  the  command  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Castanos,  and  the  bridge  over  the 
river  was  destroyed.  Port  Passages^ 
a  harbour  of  considerable  importance 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa,  was  then 
taken  by  Longa,  and  its  garrison  of 
150  men  made  prisoners. 

The  town  of  Passages  is  very  sin¬ 
gularly  constructed,  and  is  as  disagree¬ 
able  as  it  is  peculiar.  The  sea  flows 
through  a  defile  of  mountains,  and 
forms  a  navigable  river  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  extent  inland,  affording  a  very 
safe  and  convenient  harbour  for  ship¬ 
ping,  with  which  it  is  exceedingly 
crowded.  This  circumstance  imparts 
an  interest  to  the  place,  which  joined 
to  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  compensates,  ia  some  degree,  for 
the  extreme|wretchednes8  of  its  accom¬ 
modation. — The  town  consists  of  two 
exceedingly  narrow  and  dirty  streets, 
one  of  which  lies  on  one  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite 
bank,  the  communication  between 
the  two  being  carried  on  solely  by 
means  of  boats. 

When  the  enemy  retired  across  the 
Ebro,  previously  to  the  battle  of  Viu 
toria,  they  left  a  garrison  of  abo«t 
600  men  in  the  castle  of  Pancorbo, 
by  which  they  commanded  the  grea^ 
cumnninicatioD  from  Vittoria  to  Bout- 
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08.  Lord  Wellington  therefore  or- 
ered  the  Conde  de-Abisbal,  on  his 
inarch  to  Mira;  da,  to  make  htmself 
Piaster  of  the  tttwn  and  lower  works, 
and  to  blockade  the  place.  The 
Spanish  general  accordingly  carried 
the  town  and  lower  fort  by  assault  on 
the  28tb  of  July,  after  which  the  gar¬ 
rison  surrendered  by  capitulation. — 
The  decision  and  dispatch  with  which 
this  place  was  subdued  were  highly 
creditable  to  the  officers  and  troops 
employed. 

The  Spanish  cortes,  on  receiving  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  great  success  of  Lord 
Wellington,  voted  thanks  to  the  field- 
marshal  and  his  brave  army  by  ac 
clamation.— They  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  British  ambassador  to  compli¬ 
ment  him  ;  and  came  to  a  unanimous 
vote  that  a  territorial  property  should 
be  conferred  upon  their  grandee,  the 
Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ;  and  that 
the  title  of  possession  should  contain 
these  words  :  “  In  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  in  testimony  (fits  most 
sincere  gratitude.** 

The  allied  armies  meanwhile  pur¬ 
sued  their  victorious  career.  Though 
the  enemy  had  withrawn  the  whole  of 
their  right  and  left  wings  into  France, 
three  divisions  of  the  centre,  under 
General  Gazan,  remained  in  the  valley 
of  Bustan,  of  which  they  seemed  de¬ 
termined  to  keep  possession,  as  it  is 
very  fertile  and  full  of  strong  posi¬ 
tions.  Upon  the  4th,  5th,  and  7th  of 
July,  however,  they  were  successively 
dislodged  from  all  their  posts,  by  two 
brigades  of  British  and  two  of  Portu¬ 
guese  infantry,  under  Sir  R,  Hill ;  and 
compelled  to  retreat  into  France.  The 
allies  lost  eight  men  killed,  and  119 
wounded — These  affairs,  by  which 
Sir  R.  Hill  dislodged  the  enemy  from 
this  fine  valley  and  drove  him  into 
France,  were  extremely  brilliant. 

Before  the  British  army  could  be 
conveniently  employed  in  more  deci¬ 
sive  operations  against  the  enemy,  it 


became  necessary  to  reduce  the  for¬ 
tresses  of  St  Sebastian  and  Pamplu- 
ha,  two  of  the  strongest  in  Spain.  As 
these  were  the  last  sieges  undertaken 
by  the  British  troops  in  the  penin¬ 
sula — as  the  reduction  of  both  places 
required  from  the  British  army  efforts 
almost  incredible, — and  as  it  seems  to  be 
the  general  opinion  among  officers  of 
Science  and  experience,  that  consideia- 
ble  improvements  may  yet  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  branch  of  the  service, 
a  brief  review  of  the  opinions  enter¬ 
tained  on  this  subject  may  not  be  un¬ 
interesting.  We  shall  premise  a  short 
account  of  the  situation  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  St  Sebastian  and  Pampluna. 

St  Sebastian,  which  once  formed 
one  ol  the  finest  cities  of  Spain,  and 
which  still  bears  marks  of  its  former 
splendour,  is  almost  a  league  from  Pas¬ 
sages  The  houses  appear  to  have 
been  in  general  large  and  handsome, 
and  the  streets,  for  the  most  part,  are 
uniform  and  spacious.  The  town  is 
built  on  a  peninsula,  running  nearly 
cast  and  west,  the  northern  side  being 
washed  by  the  nver  Urumca,  the 
southern  by  the  sea.  The  front  de¬ 
fences,  which  crossed  the  isthmus  to¬ 
wards  the  land,  when  the  place  was 
besieged,  consisted  of  a  double  line  of 
works,  with  the  usual  counterscarp, 
covered  way,  and  glacis,  but  the  works 
running  lengthways  of  the  peninsula 
were  composed  of  only  a  single  line  ; 
and,  trusting  to  the  water  in  front  to 
render  them  inaccessible,  they  were 
built  without  any  cover.  The  nor¬ 
thern  line  is  quite  exposed  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  to  a  range  of  hills 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  the 
distance  of  six  or  seven  hundred  yards 
from  it.  The  neglect  to  cover  these 
walls  appears  unaccountable,  as  the 
Urumea  for  some  hours  before  and 
after  low  water  is  fordable,  and  the 
tide  recedes  so  much,  that  for  the  same 
period  there  is  a  considerable  space 
left  dry  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
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river,  by  which  troops  can  inarch  to 
the  foot  of  the  wall.— -Marshal  Ber¬ 
wick,  when  he  attacked  St  Sebastian 
in  1701,  aware  of  this  circuniKtance, 
threw  up  batteries  on  those  hills  to 
breach  tne  town-wall,  pushed  an  ap¬ 
proach  along  the  isthmus,  and  establish 
ed  himself  on  the  covered-way  of  the 
land  front.  So  soon  as  the  breach  was 

ftracticable,  the  governor  capitulated 
or  the  town,  and  the  Duke  obliged 
him,  with  the  garrison,  to  retire  into 
the  castle. 

Pamplunais  rcpresentedbysome  tra¬ 
vellers  as  the  finest  town  in  Spain.  Iti 
vicinity  to  France,  and  the  sea  ports 
upon  the  coast  of  Biscay,  which,  from 
the  excellence  of  the  roads,  are  easy  of 
access  even  to  carriages,  combined  with 
a  ready  communication  to  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  the  hue  country  of  Catalo¬ 
nia,  bestow  on  Pampluna  many  advan¬ 
tages. — The  town  itself  is  spacious, 
airy,  and  handsome  ;  the  streets  are 
wider  than  those  of  other  Spanish 
towns,  and  the  honses  are  generally 
more  commodious.  The  approach  to 
the  city  is  noble ;  and,  as  a  completely 
fortified  place,  Pampluna  has  a  very  im 
posing  appearance.  Its  elegant  and 
lofty  spires  are  seen  from  a  great  dis¬ 
tance,  and  altogether,  with  its  walls, 
bastions,  and  turrets,  it  has  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  strength  and  grandeur. 
The  northern  part  of  the  town  is  much 
elevated,  and  the  Ebro  is  seen  ap¬ 
proaching  from  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  A  handsome  bridge  is  thrown 
over  the  river,  which  conducts  the 
traveller  to  the  ci^  through  a  spa> 
cious  gateway.  The  suburbs  are 
scattered  over  the  banks  of  the  river, 
but  the  French  have  done  them  con¬ 
siderable  injury.  Within  the  town 
they  practised  their  usual  system  of 
plunder  and  spoliation. — In  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  Pampluna  there  is  a  large  mar¬ 
ket  place ;  a  handsome  municipal- 
house,  adjacent  to  which  is  a  very 
spacious  square  with  piazzas ;  con- 
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vents,  and  othercharitableendowments, 
some  of  which  are  very  handsome 
and  costly,  meet  the  eye  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  collegiate  church  is  a 
large  and  handsome  building,  erected 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  town,  and  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  paved  square.  It  appears  to 
be  very  ancient ;  is  of  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture,  and  decorated,  like  many  other 
Gothic  edifices,  hj  various  figures  in 
the  most  uncouth  attitudes.  The 
front  has  been  modernized,  and  ii 
very  finely  ornamented.  A  royal  pa¬ 
lace  is  still  shewn,  more  remarkable 
for  its  antiquity  than  its  beauty. 
The  citadel  occupies  a  largtf  space  of 
ground,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  cres¬ 
cent  of  small  houses,  where  the  artifi¬ 
cers  reside ;  it  has  no  tower,  or  any 
thing  indicating  a  castellated  appear¬ 
ance,  above  its  walls.  A  walk  round 
the  ramparts  commands  many  fine 
views  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
fortifications  are  unusually  strong,  and 
doubly  ditched.  Interposed  between 
these  works  and  the  city,  on  one  side, 
is  a  large  square,  ornamented  with  fine 
poplar  trees,  which  forms  a  parade  for 
the  exercise  of  the  troops.  The  town, 
though  still  populous,  has  been  much 
reduced  of  late  years ;  and  its  present 
inhabitants  have  been  greatly  impove¬ 
rished  by  their  late  connection  witn  the 
French. 

Such  were  the  places  which  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  was  now  ordered  to  reduce, 
strengthened  as  they  were  by  all  the 
resources  of  French  ingenuity,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  chosen  band  of  French 
troops. 

The  most  inattentive  observer  of  the 
campaigns  in  the  peninsula,  cannot  bnt 
have  remarked,  tliat,  in  the  field,  on 
every  occasion,  the  British  have  shewn 
a  decided  superiority  over  the  French, 
which  neither  inequality  of  numbers, 
strength  of  position,  nor  other  circum¬ 
stance,  has  been  able  to  counterbalance  : 
Yet  ia  every  instance  when  a  fortified 
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place  has  been  attacked,  this  superio¬ 
rity  has  been  lost,  and  the  enemy  has 
either  successfully  resisted,  or  the  place 
has  been  gained  at  a  price  above  its 
current  value.  So  constant  and  so 
marked  a  difference  in  the  result  of 
contentions  between  the  same  troops 
when  fighting  in  the  field  and  at  a  siege, 
cannot  be  the  effect  of  chance,  but 
must  be  explained  by  reference  to  some 
constantly  operating  cause. 

As  the  corps  of  artillery  and  engi¬ 
neers  are  the  most  prominent  actors  at 
a  siege,  it  is  natural  to  conjecture  that 
one  or  other  of  them  is  deficient  in  a 
knowledge  of  its  duty,  but  the  former 
is  universally  and  deservedly  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  best  in  Europe  ;  and  Lord 
Wellington’s  express  declaration,  that 
the  attacks  were  carried  on  by  the  en¬ 
gineers  with  the  greatest  ability,  and 
that  by  their  conduct  on  such  occasions 
they  had  augmented  their  claims  to  his 
approbation,  must  for  ever  remove  any 
suspicion  of  want  of  talent  or  zeal  in 
this  department.  It  becomes  there¬ 
fore  an  object  of  considerable  interest 
to  ascertain  why  so  skilful  a  general, 
with  the  bravest  troops  in  the  world — 
with  excellent  artillery — and  with  en¬ 
gineers  whose  conduct  has  always  met 
with  his  approbation,  should  not  have 
carried  on  his  sieges  with  the  same  cer¬ 
tainty  of  success,  and  the  same  incon¬ 
siderable  loss,  which  have  attended  the 
operations  of  the  ordinary  generals  of 
the  French  army. 

Whatever  opinions  the  English  may 
entertain  against  fortifying  their  own 
towns,  no  doubt  can  exist,  after  the 
experience  of  so  many  costly  sieges,  as 
to  the  advantage  occasionally  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  having  the  power  to  reduce 
those  of  an  enemy.  Within  these  few 
years  the  judgment  of  men  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  value  of  fortresses,  has  un¬ 
dergone  great  changes.  The  over¬ 
whelming  torrent  of  the  French  armies, 
supported  by  opinion,  bore  down  every 
thing  ;  the  best  fortified  towns  yielded 
to  it  equally  with  the  'open  village ; 


not  one  fortress  opposed  a  due  resist¬ 
ance,  to  uphold  its  ancient  reputation, 
and  all  belief  in  their  use  was  stagger¬ 
ed.  That  torrent  is  happily  now  spent ; 
the  operations  of  war  are  fast  returning 
into  their  former  channels,  and  fortress¬ 
es  are  resuming  their  due  rank  in  its 
combinations.  No  longer  do  we  hear 
of  towns  surrendered  on  a  first  sum¬ 
mons,  or  under  the  terrors  of  a  bom¬ 
bardment  ;  no  longer  are  fortified 
places  considered  as  useless  drains  on 
an  army.  In  the  hands  of  the  French 
they  have  suddenly  assumed  a  new 
character,  and  the  most  insignificant 
post  makes  a  protracted  resistance — a 
resistance  which  to  many  appears  un¬ 
accountable.  To  profit  by  this  feeling, 
the  French  government  have,  by  popu¬ 
lar  treatises,  and  other  arts,  attempted 
but  too  successfully  to  impose  a  belief 
that  with  them  the  defence  has  received 
some  great  improvement ;  and  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  France,  by  a  strange  perverse¬ 
ness  of  judgment,  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  had  to  reconquer  those  pos¬ 
sessions  which  they  readily  surrender¬ 
ed,  were,  without  due  examination, 
imbibing  an  opinion  of  their  impregna¬ 
bility.  It  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  those  who  are  likely  to  act  only  as 
assailants,  that  such  ideas  should  be 
discouraged,  since  they  appear  to  be 
founded  in  error.  The  only  improve¬ 
ment  which  the  science  of  defence  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  received  consists  in  the 
negative  advantage  accruing  to  it  from 
the  disuse,  of  late  years,  of  that  science 
of  attack,  and  of  those  powerful  means 
which  formerly  gave  to  the  besiegers 
so  irresistible  a  superiority.  The  best 
method  to  restore  its  former  character 
to  the  science  of  attack,  would  be,  to 
revive  the  knowledge  of  theartamongst 
military  men  generally,  when  its  great 
powers  would  become  apparent.  Had 
this  been  done  at  an  earlier  period, 
the  French  would  have  derived  no  more 
than  a  just  value  from  their  numerous 
fortified  places. 

In  the  English  language  there  exists 
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not  a  single  original  treatise  on  sieges ; 
all  out  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  at¬ 
tained  from  foreign  writers,  and  their 
maxims,  whether  well  or  ill  adapted  to 
the  physical  and  moral  powers  of  our 
men,  are  implicitly  followed.  Many 
British  officers,  at  different  periods, 
acquire  much  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  art ;  but,  as  they  never 
communicate  that  knowledge  to  the 
public,  it  dies  with  them ;  and  each 
succeeding  generation  is  obliged  to 
acquire  its  sull  without  a  guide,  and 
at  the  ex  pence  of  much  blood  and  trea¬ 
sure  to  the  country.  Thus  it  happens 
that  there  is  no  general  understanding 
on  the  subject,  and  no  acknowledged 
authority,  as  in  other  arts,  on  which  to 
irly.  Hence  also  there  are  no  rules 
nor  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  an 
English  siege  :  Each  officer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  abilities  and  experience,  re¬ 
gulates  the  attack  ;  no  note  nor  memo¬ 
randum  of  any  former  operation  is  ever 
produced,  to  direct  and  guide  the  as¬ 
sailant  in  future ;  the  errors  and  the 
skill  displayed  in  all  prior  attacks  are 
alike  buried  in  oblivion,  and  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  siege  is  conducted  without  ex¬ 
perience. 

Besides  the  general  impression  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  that  the  science  of 
defence  has  of  late  received  some  great 
improvement,  the  events  of  the  sieges 
in  Spain  have  ^ven  rise  to  opinions 
peculiav  to  the  British  army.  Among 
these  may  be  enumerated  the  false  no¬ 
tions  that  great  loss  and  uncertainty 
are  inherent  to  the  operations  of  a 
liege  ;  that  the  French  possess  supe¬ 
rior  knowledge  in  the  art  of  defence  ; 
that  they  fight  better  behind  walls 
than  in  the  field  ;  and  that  the  English 
are  not  fitted  for  such  undertakings. 
These  notions,  however,  seem  to  be 
totally  unfounded  ;  and  the  defects  of 
our  military  establishments  alone,  not 
an  inferiority  in  the  art,  gave  rise  to 
the  occurrences  on  which  they  arc 
grounded. 

6 


The  happy  insular  situation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  her  maritime  superiority, ' 
have  diverted  the  attention  of  British  * 
officers  from  this  art,  and  the  service 
connected  with  it.  The  expeditionary 
mode  of  warfare  adopted  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  century,  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the -same  result; 
and  so  much  has  the  establishment  for 
sieges  been  overlooked,  that  the  corps 
of  officers  who  are  kept  in  pay  for  the 

Strofessed  object  of  attacking  and  de¬ 
ending  fortresses,  have  always  been 
without  the  necessary  assistance  to  ren¬ 
der  them  efficient. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  in  1793,  we  shall  find 
the  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  all 
equally  inferior  ;  but  in  the  course  of 
service,  their  several  defects  were  ob¬ 
served  and  remedied,  and  those  three 
arms  are  now  superior  to  any  in  exist- 
ance.  It  happened  that  in  the  course 
of  fifteen  years  of  war,  the  English 
never  attempted  any  great  siege,  and 
the  deficiencies  of  the  establishments 
for  that  service,  were  not  so  apparent ; 
nothing  was  done,  therefore,  to  im¬ 
prove  them  ;  and  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  campaigns  in  the  peninsu¬ 
la,  the  engineer  department  was  the 
same  as  it  had  been  previously  to  the 
war.  The  first  sieges  undertaken  in 
Spain  shewed  its  numerous  deficien¬ 
cies  ;  some  of  which  have  since  been 
remedied,  but  many  improvements  are 
yet  required,  to  render  that  arm  equ¬ 
ally  efficient  with  the  others.  Such 
perfection,  however,  it  may  be  hoped,  • 
will  ultimately  be  attained,  from  the 
exertions  which  have  been  made  to  ef¬ 
fect  it. 

The  superior  courage  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Bntish  army  is  too 
well  known  and  established  ever  to  be 
questioned.  Their  feats  in  arms  are 
too  numerous  and  brilliant  ever  to  be 
forgotten  ;  and  their  fame  is  too  firm¬ 
ly  fixed  for  them  to  wish  that  their 
failures  should  be  concealed. 
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The  radical  fault  of  the  sieges  in 
Spain  has  arisen  from  our  not  carrying 
the  works  sufficiently  forward  to  close 
with  the  enemy  ;  and  a  little  reflection 
will  prove  that  every  miscarriage,  and 
all  the  losses  sustained,  may  be  traced 
to  this  source.  To  rectify  this  defect, 
therefore,  and  to  introduce  a  closer 
mode  of  attack,  is  the  object  which 
claims  the  chief  attention.  Should  we 
be  prepared  at  all  future  sieges  to  gain 
the  ground  inch  by  inch,  tul  securely 
posted  on  the  summit  of  the  ramparts, 
the  hitherto  constant  evils  attendant  on 
such  operations  would  be  remedied, 
and  the  just  rules  of  attack  would  be 
sci^ulously  observed. 

T^e  system  of  making  a  breach 
from  a  distance,  and  of  hazarding  all 
on  the  valour  of  the  troops,  rather  than 
insuring  success  by  their  labour,  has 
become  habitual  to  the  British  army. 
They  have  in  this  way  generally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  colonial  wars,  where 
the  nature  of  the  climate  justified  such 
a  mode  of  attack,  delay  being  often 
more  fatal  than  repulse.  The  extreme 
hazard  of  such  a  proceeding  is  not  so 
apparent,  therefore,  to  the  English  as 
to  the  people  of  other  nations.— The 
authority  of  history,  as  well  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  recent  events,  is  against  such 
a  mode  of  attack  ;  and  it  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned  by  the  great  continen¬ 
tal  powers  in  their  operations  against 
French  garrisons  since  the  modified  or- 
donnance  of  I'OS,  (commanding  go¬ 
vernors  to  stand  at  least  one  assault  in 
the  body  of  the  place,)  has  been  enfor¬ 
ced  ;  before  that  period  the  practice 
was  pretty  general,  and,  when  resisted, 
was  usually  attended  with  the  same  re¬ 
sults  as  at  present. 

In  the  16th,  and  beginning  of  the 
17th  centuries,  the  art  of  disposing  the 
different  works  of  a  fortress,  so  as  to 
cover  each  other,  and  to  be  covered  by 
the  glacis'from  the  view  of  an  enemy, 
was  either  unknown  or  disregarded. 
Artillery  was  then  little  used,  on  ac¬ 


count  of  the  g^t  expence  and  difikul- 
ty  of  brinmng  it  up.  The  chief  care 
of  those  vmo  fortified  towns,  was,  by 
height  of  situation,  and  lofty  walls,  to 
render  them  secure  from  escalade  j  and 
places  built  prior  to  that  period  are 
invariably  of  such  construction.  The 
simplicity  of  the  places  to  be  attacked 
^ve  the  same  character  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  itself ;  and  every  thing  was  then 
effected  by  desperate  courage,  without 
the  aid  of  science  ;  but  when  the  use 
of  artillery  became  more  common,  such 
exposed  walls  could  no  longer  oppose 
a  moderate  resistance,  even  to  the  im¬ 
perfect  mode  of  attack  which  was  then 
practised ;  and  to  restore  an  equality 
to  the  defence,  it  became  necessary  to 
screen  the  garrison  from  distant  fire. 
The  attempt  was  scarcely  made,  when 
the  genius  of  one  man,  ( Vauban,)  per¬ 
fect^  a  new  system,  which  gave  to  the 
defence  of  towns  a  superiority  over  the 
attack,  by  rendering  them  unassailable 
by  all  open  efforts,  such  as  were  at  that 
time  practised. 

Unfortunately  for  mankind,  Vau¬ 
ban  afterwards  served  a  prince  ^nt  on 
conquest ;  and,  turning  his  great  ta¬ 
lents  to  the  aid  of  his  master,  be,  with 
an  unhappy  facility,  in  a  few  cam¬ 
paigns,  perfected  a  covered  mode  of 
attack,  by  a  combination  of  science 
and  labour,  which  rendered  easy  to 
the  steady  advances  of  a  few  hrave  men, 
the  reduction  of  places  capable  of  de¬ 
fying  for  ever  the  open  violence  of  mul¬ 
titudes.  Since  that  period  all  the  con¬ 
tinental  powers  have  made  such  men 
an  integral  part  of  their  armies,  and 
they  have  thus  rendered  the  success  of 
their  attacks  on  strong  places  nearly 
certain.  England,  however,  remained 
alone  for  one  hundred  years  without 
imitating  her  rivals ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  in  the  19th  century,  her  generals 
were  driven  to  the  same  hazardous  ex- 
mdients  for  reducing  places  as  those  of 
Philip  the  Second,  in  the  16th.  Had 
a  British  army,  under  these  circum. 
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stances,  been  opposed  to  a  place  fully 
covered,  according  to  the  modem  sys* 
tem,  all  its  efforts  to  reduce  it  would 
have  been  unavailing,  and  no  period  of 
time,  nor  sacrifice  of  men,  would  have 
effected  the  object. 

Since  tire  introdnetion  of  science, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  military  under¬ 
taking  so  certain  in  its  results,  as  the 
reduction  of  a  fortified  place ;  every 
other  military  event  is  in  some  degree 
governed  by  chance,  but  the  result  of 
a  siege  is  matter  of  sure  calculation. 
The  art  of  attack  hat  been  rendered  so 
much  superior  to  that  of  defence,  that 
no  artificial  work  can  resist  beyond  a 
limited  time  ;  bravery  and  conduct  will 
serve  a  little  to  retard  its  fall,  but  can¬ 
not  long  prevent  it.  Shells,  and  an 
enfilade  fire  d  ricochet,  are  irresistible 
—the  timid  and  the  brave  alike  fall  be¬ 
fore  them.  Such  certainty  in  a  siege, 
however,  depends  on  an  exact  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  rules  of  art ;  and  when 
these  are  departed  from,  all  becomes 
confusion  ; — time,  life,  and  success,  are 
then  put  to  imminent  hazard.  To  this 
cmel  alternative  it  is  apparent  that 
Lord  Wellington  has  been  driven  in 
all  his  attacks,  from  the  want  of  means 
and  of  a  due  establishment  to  carry 
into  effect  his  own  more  just  ideas. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  that  we  should 
mature  our  infant  establishments 
that  our  officers  should  study  the  theo¬ 
ry  of  attack,  and  our  soldiers  be  in¬ 
structed  in  the  details.  If  a  period  of 
peace  is  duly  improved,  we  shall  attain 
such  perfection,  that,  in  the  next  con¬ 
test,  there  will  be  no  plea  for  a  recur¬ 
rence  to  former  modes  of  attack  ; — 
wherever  adequate  armaments  can  act, 
knowledge  will  be  united  to  physical 
power  ;  and  sieges  being  carried  on  by 
the  British  army  with  science  equal  to 
its  bravery,  they  will  be  rendered  cer¬ 
tain,  simple,  and  comparatively  blood¬ 
less. 

It  must  ever  be  recollected,  that  no 
exertion  of  science  or  bravery  will  be 


availing  unless  seconded  by  powerful 
means  in  artillery,  stores,  and  nuiterials. 
The  want  of  th^,  particDlariy  of  the 
latter,  deeply  injured  the  operations  in 
Spain )  and  was,  without  doubt,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  their  uncertainty.  Bat, 
as  on  most  occasions  the  siege  establish¬ 
ments,  even  in  the  peninsula,  were 
unequal  to  a  full  use  of  the  other 
means,  if  provided,  such  deficiencies 
have  not  been  much  regarded.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  a  town  must  be  paid  for  ei¬ 
ther  in  materials  or  men,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  shall  be  made  the  chief  sacri¬ 
fice.  It  must  be  resnembered,  however, 
that  every  saving  in  the  former  has  the 
double  inconvenience  of  an  additional 
expenditure  of  time  as  well  as  of  life. 
In  Spain,  a  combination  of  unfavour¬ 
able  circumstances  occasioned  a  great 
sacrifice  of  life  at  the  sieges ;  an  ex¬ 
hausted  country  without  carriage-r^ 
engineer’s  department  without  a  driver, 
horse,  or  waggon  belonging  to  it — a 
superior  enemy  in  the  field,  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  necessity  for  secrecy— all  these 
circumstances  combined  to  prevent  the 
British  army  from  receiving  due  sup¬ 
plies.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that 
such  complicated  difficulties  should 
again  occur ; — and  as  many  of  them 
may  be  removed  by  care  and  attention 
in  the  outset,  the  sieges  which  may  in 
future  be  undertaken  by  our  armies 
will  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  more 
prosperous  conclusion. 

As  many  of  the  impediments  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  Spain  were  either  local,  or  such 
as  may  easily  be  avoided  in  future,  to 
acquire  immediate  efficiency  in  carrying 
on  sieges,  nothing  remains  but  to  obvi¬ 
ate  the  imperfection  of  our  mode  of  at¬ 
tack.  We  must  learn  to  aid  bravery 
by  science,  and  to  gain  by  labour  what¬ 
ever  is  denied  to  force.  'It  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  observe  how  slight  the  changes 
are  which  will  be  required  to  place  the 
army  on  an  efficient  fooling.  When 
this  shall  be  effected,  and  the  close 
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mode  of  attack  pursued,  we  may  hail 
the  commeocement  of  a  siege  as  the 
sure  forerunner  of  a  national  triumph. 
To  carry  on  a  siege  we  possess  advan* 
.tages  far  greater  than  the  French,  and 
other  continental  nations  ; — our  sol¬ 
diers  are  stronger  and  braver  than 
theirs, — our  instruments  of  attack  are 
better, — and  in  quantity  of  ammunition, 
stores,  artillery,  &c.  how  can  they 
come  into  competition  with  us,  who 
can  convey  them  to  their  destination 
by  water,  with  little  trouble  or  ex¬ 
pence,  whilst  among  our  enemies  every 
thing  must  move  by  a  tedious  and  ex¬ 
pensive  land-carriage,  from  arsenals  in 


the  interior  ?  It  is  not,  therefore,  too 
much  to  conclude,  that,  so  soon  as  the 
superior  courage  and  force  of  our  men 
shall  be  seconded  by  the  superior  means 
we  have  it  usually  in  our  power  to  sup¬ 
ply,  and  when,  by  scientific  direction, 
as  much  benefit  shall  be  drawn  from 
their  labour  as  from  their  bravery,  the 
British  soldiers  must  prove  superior  to 
any  in  Europe,  in  besieging  a  fortress ; 
but  so  long  as  the  present  im^rfect 
mode  of  attack  continues  to  be  follow, 
ed,  any  covered  work  will  seriously 
impede  it,  and  may  prove  an  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle  to  the  best  and  ! 
bravest  efforts  of  the  assailants.  ! 
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CHAP.  X. 


Operations  of  the  Anglo-Stcilian  Army  in  the  East  of  Spain.— Sir  John  Mur^ 
ray  undertakes  the  Siege  of  Tarragona,  which  he  afterwards  raises  abruptly. 
—Lord  William  Bentinck  takes  the  Command  cj" the  Army. 


From  the  brilliant  career  of  the  allies 
in  the  north  of  Spain,  we  must  now 
turn  to  the  operations  which  took 
place  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula.  In  Catalonia  and  Valencia 
the  French  still  maintained  a  very  large 
force,  and  were  in  possession  of  nume¬ 
rous  fortresses,  some  of  which  ranked 
among  the  strongest  in  Europe.  Su- 
chet,  who  commanded  this  force,  occu¬ 
pied  a  position  in  front  of  Valencia,  at 
St  Phillippe,  on  the  line  of  the  Xucar. 
— The  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
collected  a  very  considerable  force  in 
and  near  Alicant.  Several  British  and 
native  regiments  had  been  withdrawn 
from  Sicily  ;  and  a  large  force  collected 
from  the  population  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  provinces  had  been  organized  in 
the  Balearic  islands,  under  British  ofB- 
cers.— This  corps  could  act  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  second  Spanish  army 
under  General  Elio,  which  was  drawn 
up  along  the  frontiers  of  Murcia.  The 
troops  remained,  however,  in  a  state 
of  inaction  till  the  middle  of  April, 
when  the  Anglo -Sicilian  army,  un¬ 
der  Sir  John  Murray,  left  Alicant, 
and  advanced  to  Castella :  General 
Elio,  at  the  same  time,  took  post  at 


Yesla  and  Villena.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  different  corps  had  not 
been  in  a  state  of  proper  combination  ; 
and  Suchet  soon  discovered  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  might  be  derived  from  this 
oversight.  Collecting  his  whole  dis- 
poseable  force,  he,  on  the  11  th  of 
April,  attacked  the  corps  of  General 
Elio,  unsupported  by  the  rest  of  the 
allies  ;  drove  it,  with  some  loss,  from 
Yesla,  and,  having  invested  the  castle 
of  Villena,  compelled  that  place,  with 
its  garrison  of  1000  men,  to  surrender 
next  day  at  discretion.  Having  thus 
succeeded  against  the  Spanish  army, 
he  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  positions ;  and,  on  the  12th,  at 
noon  assailed  their  advanced  posts  at 
Biar.  The  resistance  was  vigorously 
maintained  against  superior  force  for 
five  hours  ;  and  the  troops  at  length 
fell  back  upon  the  main  body,  only  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  General 
Murray.  Suchet,  however,  not  dis¬ 
heartened  by  this  reception,  proceeded, 
on  the  following  day,  to  attack  the 
position  at  Castella,  where  the  British 
were  concentrated.  At  noon  on  the 
13th,  after  having  displayed  all  his  ca¬ 
valry,  he  advanced  a  corps  of  2000  in- 
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fantiy,  with  the  riew  of  forcing  the 
left  of  the  line,  which  the  vanguard  of 
General  Whittingham  covered  ;  but 
these  troops,  and  the  English  whom  he 
encountered  at  this  point,  received  the 
attack  with  the  utmost  steadiness ;  they 
allowed  the  enemy  to  approach  to  the 
very  point  of  their  bayonets,  and  then 
charged  them,  breaking  the  French 
column ;  and  killing,  wounding,  or 
making  prisoners  those  who  composed 
it.  Suchet,  having  observed  the  result 
of  his  first  attempt,  was  obliged  to 
change  his  plans— to  reduce  his  opera¬ 
tions  to  a  series  of  movements,  and  fi¬ 
nally  to  put  himself  in  retreat.  Gene¬ 
ral  Murray  immediately  ordered  nine 
battalions  of  infantry,  and  1000  caval¬ 
ry,  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  to  pur¬ 
sue  ;  this  occasioned  great  loss  to  the 
enemy’s  columns,  which  continued  to 
retire,  beaten  and  fatigued.  As  the 
superiority  of  the  French  in  cavalry, 
however,  gave  them  great  advantages 
for  proceeding  in  the  direct  line.  Ge¬ 
neral  Murray  commenced  a  flank  move¬ 
ment  by  Alcov,  in  hopes  of  reaching 
the  entrenched  camp  at  St  Felipe,  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy’s  arrival ;  but  the 
French  having  reached  Aloov  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  alhes, 
this  plan  was  frustrated.  Sir  John 
Murray  then  returned  to  his  position. 

In  this  action,  Suchet  made  his  first 
experiment  of  the  valour  of  British 
troops  ;  and  in  contending  with  them, 
was  for  the  first  time  repulsed  and 
overthrown.  The  allied  army,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  fol¬ 
low  up  its  success.  The  advance  from 
Alicant  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
made  less  with  the  view  of  pushing 
forward  in  that  direction,  than  for  the 
purpose  of  seconding  the  grand  opera- 
^n  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  of  pre¬ 
venting  Suchet  from  detaching  any  of 
his  force  to  the  assistance  of  Joseph 
Buonaparte.  When  Lord  Wellington, 
however,  began  to  move  from  Sala¬ 
manca,  Sir  John  Murray,  under  his  di¬ 


rection,  was  called  upon  to  execute  a 
new  plan  of  operations. 

As  the  operations  of  Sir  John  Mur¬ 
ray  were  not  attended  with  the  success 
which  had  been  expected— as  the  ho- 
nour  of  this  officer,  and,  it  may  be 
thought,  that  of  the  army  under  his 
command,  were  involved  in  these  trans¬ 
actions— and  as  every  particular  con¬ 
nected  with  them  received  the  utmost 
publicity,  in  the  course  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  which  was  ordered  into  the 
conduct  of  the  general,  we  shall  endea¬ 
vour  to  give  a  distinct  and  impartial 
account  of  the  whole  proceedings. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  expedition  to  Tarragona  was 
undertaken,  the  French  anny  occupied 
so  strong  a  position  on  the  line  of  the 
Xucar,  that  it  was  not  judged  expedi¬ 
ent  for  the  allied  armies,  composed 
as  they  were,  to  run  the  risk  of  a  di¬ 
rect  attack  on  its  front,  before  weak¬ 
ening  its  numbers  by  a  movement  on 
its  flank  or  rear.  To  accomplish  this 
object,  two  plans  offered  themselves  to 
the  commander  of  the  forces ;  the  one 
comprehended  a  movement  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  allied  armies  by 
Requena  and  Utiel,  and  by  Tortosa 
and  Lerida,  to  co-operate  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  French,  and  towards  the 
rear  of  their  position.  The  other  con¬ 
templated  a  naval  expedition,  by  means 
of  which  a  considerable  force  might  be 
landed  at  some  distance  in  the  rear  of 
the  enemy’s  left  flank.  The  execution 
of  the  first  plan  must  have  been  so  dif¬ 
ficult  and  circuitous,  and  the  result  so 
doubtful,  that  the  naval  expedition,  if 
practicable,  was  very  much  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  In  pursuance  of  this  object, 
detailed  ustructions,  which  bear  date 
14th  April,  1813,  were  accordingly 
given  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Murray. 
By  these  instructions,  if  a  body  of  men, 
to  the  number  10,000  at  the  least, 
and  of  the  description  specified,  could 
be  embarked  on  the  nav^  expedition,  it 
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w»8  directed  to  take  place ;  and,  in  that 
event,  the  following  objects  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  were  pointed  out:  Ist,  To 
obtain  possession  of  the  open  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  Sdiy,  To 
secure  an  establishment  on  the  sea- 
coast,  north  of  the  Ebro,  so  as  to 
open  a  communication  with  the  army 
of  Catalonia ;  and  eventually,  in  the 
3d  place,  To  oblige  the  enemy  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  Lower  Ebro  ;  the  order 
of  the  2d  and  3d  objects  having  been 
left  to  Sir  John  Murray’s  discretion. 
—The  instructions  proceed  to  state, 
that,  with  a  force  of  1(\000  men,  the 
Ist  and  2d  objects  might  be  with  great 
advantage  combined ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  attempt  to  secure  the 
establishment  on  the  coast,  by  a  brisk 
attack  upon  Tarragona,  would  neces¬ 
sarily  induce  Marshal  Suchet  to  weak¬ 
en  his  force  in  Valencia,  and  enable  the 
Spanish  generals  to  take  jpossessioB 
oi  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  open  country  in  that  kingdom. 

It  was  further  remarked,  in  the 
memorandum  of  instructions,  that  the 
possession  of  Tarragoaa  must  involve 
a  question  of  time  and  means  ;  and 
that,  if  Suchet,  notifrithstandiog  the 
junction  of  the  troops  of  the  first 
Spanish  army  with  those  under  Sir 
John  Murray,  should  be  so  strong  in 
Catalonia  as  to  oblige  the  British  ge¬ 
neral  to  raise  the  siege,  his  first  aim 
would,  at  least,  have  been  gained 
without  difficulty,  and  the  return  of 
Sir  John  Murray’s  corps  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Valencia  would  secure  the  ad* 
vantage  thus  acquired.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand.  Sir  John  Murray 
should  succeed  in  taking  Tarragona, 
the  first  and  second  objects,  pointed 
out  by  his  instructions,  would  have 
been  secured,  and  a  foundation  laid  for 
the  attainment  of  the  remaining  object 
pointed  out  by  the  coramander-in- 
chief.  General  Murray  was  also  di¬ 
rected,  in  case  of  raising  the  siege,  or 
at  all  events,  on  his  returning  to  the 


kingdom  of  Valencia,  to  land  as  far 
north  as  might  be  in  his  power,  in  or^ 
der  immediately  to  join  the  right  of 
the  Spanish  armies. 

It  was  the  object  of  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton,  therefore,  that  a  sudden  and  vigor¬ 
ous  attack  should  be  made  on  Tarra¬ 
gona  ;  by  means  of  which,  Suchet,  in 
order  to  afford  the  requisite  assistance 
to  the  garrison,  would  be  compelled  so 
to  weuen  his  army  on  the  Xucar, 
as  to  leave  the  open  country  of  Va¬ 
lencia  in  a  great  measure  exposed  to 
the  Spanish  armies.  The  Spaniards 
would  thus  be  enabled  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  part  of  the  country  which 
it  was  otherwise  out  of  tbeir  power, 
and  beyond  their  means,  to  occupy.  If 
Tarragona,  by  means  of  this  vigorous 
attack,  should  fidi,  the  views  of  the 
commander  of  the  forces  would  be  very 
considerably  advanced ;  but,  should 
circumstances  oblige  General  Murray 
to  raise  the  siege  and  embark,  bis  in- 
structions  directed  that  he  should  re¬ 
turn  immediately  to  Valencia,  and  as¬ 
sist  the  Spaniards  in  profiting  by  the 
absence  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
French  army ;  or,  at  least,  that  he 
should  confirm  any  advantages  which 
the  Spaniards  might  alone,  during  his 
absence,  have  acquired.  The  whole 
spirit  of  the  noemorandum— the  objects 
and  views  of  the  Commander-in-chief— 
the  place  where  Sir  John  Murray  was 
directed  to  land — the  immediate  junc¬ 
tion  which  be  was  ordered  to  form 
with  the  right  of  the  Spanish  armies,  all 
these  circumstances  seemed  to  point  out 
an  immediate  return  in  case  of  failure  at 
Tarragona.  It  was  obvious  that  if  he 
neglected  to  follow  this  course,  the 
French  troops  would  be  enabled  to 
retrace  their  steps,  and  contend  once 
more  in  the  formidable  position  which 
they  had  occupied  before  the  naval  ex¬ 
pedition  was  undertaken  ;  and  thus  the 
success  of  the  plan  formed  by  Lord 
Wellington,  however  it  might  have 
been  advanced  in  the  first  instance. 
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would  be  j^atly  endangered,  if  not 
entirely  dented. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  the  fleet  destined 
for  this  expedition,  anchored  to  the 
eastward  of  the  point  of  Salon  ;  and 
the  soldiers,  who  had  been  previously 
ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  land,  were  put  into  the  boats  ;  but 
the  surf  was  so  high,  that,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Admiral  Hallo  well,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  naval  branch  of  the  expe¬ 
dition,  it  would  have  been  unsafe  to 
land,  and  the  troops  accordingly  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ships. 

Before  the  fleet  came  to  anchor,  a 
brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Pre- 
vost,  was  detached  to  the  Coll  de  Bal- 
laguer ;  and  the  Spanish  general  Co¬ 
pons,  in  compliance  with  a  request 
made  to  him,  detached,  during  the 
night,  two  battalions  to  co  operate  in 
the  attack  on  Fort  St  Phillippe.  On 
the  5th,  two  other  Spanish  battalions 
joined,  in  consequence  of  some  move¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy  from  Tortosa ; 
and  on  the  7th  the  fort  capitulated. 

On  the  Sd  of  June,  soon  after  sun¬ 
rise,  the  debarkation  commenced  ;  and, 
during  the  course  of  that  day,  the 
whole  of  the  infantry,  with  some  field- 
pieces,  were  landed.  Tarragona  was 
unmediately  reconnoitred  and  invest¬ 
ed  ;  the  point  of  attack  was  decided 
upon,  and  a  place  for  the  depot  of 
artillery  stores  fixed.— Having  recon¬ 
noitred  the  fortress,  the  general  deci¬ 
ded  on  attacking  it  on  the  western  side, 
which  was  not  only  the  weakest,  but 
the  most  convenient  for  bringing  up 
the  stores  to  the  batteries.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  the  enemy  had  very 
nearly  completed  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Fuerte  Reale,  ( which  lies  be¬ 
tween  .350  and  400  yards  from  the 
body  of  the  place),  which  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take,  before  any  batteries 
could  be  erceted  against  the  town. 
The  enemy  was  still  at  work  at  the 
fort ;  and  to  prevent  his  strengthening 
it|  two  batteries  were  begun  on  the 


evening  of  the  4th  ;  although  the  as¬ 
sailants,  according  to  the  report  of 
General  Murray,  were  yet  in  no  state 
of  preparation  to  carry  on  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  siege. — On  the  morning 
of  the  6th  these  batteries  opened  their 
fire  with  good  effect ;  but  it  was  found 
expedient  to  erect  another  battery  of 
two  24-pounders,  which  was  begun 
and  completed  on  the  night  of  the 
6th.  At  day-break  of  the  7th,  this 
battery  opened  its  fire ;  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  8ch,  the  Fuerte  Real 
was  reported,  by  the  commanding  en¬ 
gineer,  to  be  practicably  breached. 

When  this  officer,  however,  made 
his  report  to  the  general,  he  requested 
that  the  work  should  not  be  stormed, 
as  he  could  turn  the  immediate  posses¬ 
sion  to  no  account,  while  an  attempt  to 
retain  the  fort  would  cost  the  lives  of 
many  men.  Every  delay  was  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  but  as  the  state  of  the  fort 
was  such,  that  it  could  be  taken  when 
convenient.  General  Murray  consent¬ 
ed  to  defer  the  attack,  and  directed 
that  the  fire  upon  the  fort  should  con¬ 
tinue  only  to  prevent  its  re-establish¬ 
ment. 

During  this  time  the  artillery  and 
engineer  horses,  and  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  stores,  were  landed,  when 
the  weather  would  permit,  and  the 
engineer  officers  continued  their  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  siege.  On  the  8th, 
the  operations  were  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  enable  Major  Thackaray, 
the  chief  officer  of  engineers,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  430  yards  from  the 
body  of  the  place,  to  construct  two 
heavy  batteries  to  enfilade  it.  On  the 
night  of  the  10th,  and  the  morning 
of  the  11th,  their  fire  was  opened; 
but  althnugh  the  fire  was  well  direct¬ 
ed,  and  kept  up  with  great  spirit,  that 
of  the  garrison  was  undiminished. 
During  the  course  of  the  day.  Major 
Thackaray  having  reported  that  he 
was  now  perfectly  prepared  to  push 
the  siege  with  vigour,  the  fire  on  the 
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Fuerte  Reale  was  increased,  and  it  was 
decided  to  storm  that  work  during 
the  night.  The  intelligence,  however, 
which  General  Murray  received  late 
that  evening,  of  the  approach  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Suchet,  and  of  the  march  of  a 
French  column  from  Barcelona,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  carrying  his  intention 
into  execution. — “  He  thought,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  statement,  **it 
would  have  been  an  useless  waste  of  the 
lives  of  British  soldiers,  to  attempt  to 
carry  a  work  which  he  saw  must  be 
abandoned  the  next  day.”  So  far  had 
the  operations  against  Tarragona  been 
carried  when  the  siege  was  raised. 

In  the  first  view  of  the  case,” 
•aid  Sir  John  Murray,  when  address¬ 
ing  Lord  Wellington  on  the  subject  of 
this  miscarriage,  “  your  lordship  may 
perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  more  might 
have  been  done ;  and,  under  more  fa¬ 
vourable  circumstances,  no  doubt  we 
might  have  been  farther  advanced, 
but  under  no  circumstances  materially 
so.  Your  lordship,  in  judging  of  this 
point,  will,  1  hope,  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  strength  of  the  place,  which 
although  the  outworks  ( with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Fuerte  Reale  1  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  was  still  in  a  formidable  state 
of  defence,  such  indeed,  that  Major 
Thackaray,  on  the  8th  or  9th,  de¬ 
clared  it  *  his  deliberate  opinion,  that 
the  place  could  not  be  taken  in  less 
than  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  from  that 
time.* 

**  It  is  likewise  to  be  recollected, 
that  the  army  invested  the  place  with¬ 
out  a  single  preparation  having  been 
made  for  a  siege.  We  had  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  fascine  or  gabion,  nor  did  the  ves¬ 
sel  arrive,  which  had  been  sent  to 
Ivica  for  the  materials  collected,  un¬ 
til  the  evening  of  the  4th  or  5th.  It 
was  not  until  the  day  following  their 
arrival  that  the  materials  could  be 
brought  to  the  depot. 

**  A  considerable  delay  was  farther 
experienced  by  Major  Thackaray  from 


the  irregularity  in  landing  the  stores— 
much  of  this,  from  the  surf  and  wea¬ 
ther,  was  probably  unavoidable  ;  but 
much  Ukewise  proceeded  from  the  ir> 
regularity  of  the  transport  boats,  and 
from  their  working  in  the  night,  when 
they  could  not  be  seen.  A  considera¬ 
ble  delay  arose  likewise  from  the  slow¬ 
ness,  and  the  great  unwillingness  with 
which  the  foreign  troops  wonted.  This 
was  a  most  senous  inconvenience,  and 
delayed  the  opening  of  the  two  last 
batteries  for  ‘24  hours. — It  required 
an  additional  party  of  200  British  sol¬ 
diers,  to  carry  to  the  batteries  the 
ammunition  which  one  of  these  parties 
threw  away  when  they  came  under 
fire. 

<*  All  these  circumstances  together 
tended  to  retard  our  progress ;  but  still, 
from  the  4th  at  night,  till  the  11th  in 
the  morning,  five  batteries  were  con¬ 
structed  ;  and  we  were  then  in  a  state 
to  prosecute  the  siege  without  fear  of 
delay,  had  we  by  good  fortune  been 
enabled  to  continue  it.  Before  I  con¬ 
clude  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  beg 
to  state  that  it  was  not  till  after  the 
fall  of  the  Coll  de  Ballaguer,  that,  in 
point  of  fire,  we  derived  any  material 
assistance  from  the  naval  branch  of  the 
expedition. — The  bombs  and  gun¬ 
boats  came  from  thence  on  the  8th 
and  9th,  and  I  think,  but  1  cannot 
for  certain  recollect  if  it  was  so,  that 
some  of  them  were  again  sent  back  on 
the  iOth  and  11th.” 

General  Murray  defended  his  con¬ 
duct,  in  raising  the  siege,  by  suting, 
that  very  large  French  armies  were  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  relief  of  the  place. 
From  the  most  accurate  statements 
which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  pro¬ 
cure,  he  estimated  Marshal  Suchet’s 
force,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  to 
be  23  or  24,(XX)  men,  and  the  army  of 
Catalonia,  including  the  garrison,  to 
be  22,900,  composing  altogether  an 
army  of  46,000  men.  The  French 
however,  could  not  have  brought  all 
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this  force  to  act  against  the  allied  ar* 
tar  in  Catalonia ;  but  suppose  they 
left  in  Valencia  11,000  men,  (and  it 
appears  they  did  not  leave  so  many) 
and  10,000  in  the  garrisons  of  Cata> 
Ionia,  a  disposeable  army  of  V4-,000 
men  at  least  was  still  at  the  command 
of  Suchet.  To  oppose  this  army. 
General  Murray  stated  that  he  had 
about  l  .'sOOOmen  under  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  command  }  and  from  general  Co¬ 
pons’s  statement,  his  disposeable  force 
amounted  to  8,500  men,  without  pay, 
without  discipline,  without  a  tingle 
piece  of  cannon,  without  the  meant  of 
subsisting,  and  totally  incapable  of  act¬ 
ing  in  the  field.  The  allied  army 
therefore  consisted  of  21,500  men  ;  of 
whom  4,500  were  British  and  Ger¬ 
mans,  13  or  14,000  Sicilians,  600  Ca¬ 
labrese,  and  the  remainder  Spaniards. 
In  cavalry  the  enemy  were  greatly  su¬ 
perior. — Such  were  the  strength  and 
composition  of  an  army,  with  which 
General  Murray  was  expected  to  meet 
the  enemy’s  force,  composed  of  the 
best  troops  of  France,  and  long  ha¬ 
bituated  to  act  in  a  body.— But  the 
difference  in  the  tituation  of  the  ar¬ 
mies  was  not  less  striking.  The  French 
^neral  possessed,  in  every  direction, 
fortresses  around  him  to  cover  his  ar¬ 
my,  if  defeated  )  to  furnish  his  sup¬ 
plies,  or  to  retire  upon,  if  he  wished 
to  avoid  an  action,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  up  more  troops.  The  alHed 
army,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  the  open 
field,  without  one  serviceable  point 
d^appui,  and  without  a  place  at  which  to 
halt  even  for  a  day.  But  in  case  of  re¬ 
treat,  whither  could  it  retire  i  To  the 
ships.  Here,  indeed,  the  army  would 
have  been  safe,  if  it  ever  reached  them  ; 
but  an  embarkation,  which  it  would 
have  required  three  days  at  least  to 
complete,  was  too  serious  an  operation 
for  any  army  in  an  open  bay,  and  on  a 
beach,  where  experience  had  already 
shewn  it  was  impossible  to  disembark, 
but  in;  he  lightest  boats.  Had  af- 
9 


fairs  come  to  this  extremity,  the  allies 
must  have  lost  every  horse  belonging 
to  the  army, — every  piece  of  field  ar¬ 
tillery,  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
covering  division  of  infantry. 

The  first  reports  of  the  enemy’s 
movements  reached  General  Murray 
on  the  7th  .Tune,  when  he  learned  that 
the  disposeable  column  from  Gerona 
was  in  march  for  Barcelona,  and  that 
every  effort  was  making  to  collect 
10,000  men  immediately  at  that  place ; 
to  this  corps  were  attached  14  pieces 
of  artillery.  This  report  was  confirm¬ 
ed  from  every  quarter.  General  Copons 
concurred  in  the  statement;  Colonel 
Manso,  who  commanded  the  advanced 
posts,  and  who  had  a  constant  commu¬ 
nication  with  Barcelona,  daily  made 
the  same  report;  on  one  occasion, 
he  rated  the  enemy’s  force  so  high 
as  12,000  men  ;  in  short,  from  what¬ 
ever  source  General  Murray  derived 
intelligence,  he  found  the  numbers  to 
agree.— On  the  10th  this  column  oc¬ 
cupied  Villa  Franca  ;  and  on  the  11th 
established  itself  at  Vendrill,  which  is 
about  twelve  hours  march  from  Tarra¬ 
gona,  whence  it  had  the  choice  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  either  of  three  convenient 
roads  With  a  very  inadequate  dis¬ 
poseable  force,  each  of  these  roads 
must  have  been  occupied  bv  the  allied 
army ;  and  the  two  corps,  (such  is'the 
difficulty  of  communication)  posted 
where  the  enemy  did  not  advance, 
could  not  have  joined  the  third  body, 
which  would  thus  have  been  exposed 
to  the  whole  force  of  the  assailants. 
This  corps  of  the  enemy,ttis  true,  sud¬ 
denly  bro'ke  up  (but  after  the  expedi¬ 
tion  had  re-embarked)  alanned  by  the 
appearance  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew’s 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Rossas,  in'  event 
with  which  General  Murray  was  tm- 
acquainted. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  Valencia 
Marshal  Suchet  was  advancing  with  the 
utmost  rapidity.— On  tbe9thj  General 
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Murray  received  advice  that  Suchethad 
kft  that  place  on  the  7th  with  9000  in¬ 
fantry  ;  from  the  corps  in  his  rear,  he 
had  ample  means  to  reinforce  this  body } 
10,000  men  had  -actually  arrived  at 
Tortosa  before  this  time,  and  2500  had 
reached  Lerida.  Late  in  the  evening  of 
the  11th,  information  was  received  that 
Suchet  had  quitted  Tortosa  on  the 
10th ;  and  it  was  clear,  that  if  he 
chose  to  pass  by  the  mountain  roads 
(as  he  actually  did)  to  the  plain  of 
Tarragona,  he  might  arrive  before  the 
allied  army  on  the  l!<th.  The  head 
of  one  of  his  columns  actually  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  plain  in  the  course  of 
that  day  ;  and  the  British  cavalry  were 
engaged  with  it. — The  incumbrance 
of  artillery  might  have  impeded  his 
march  ;  but  this  arm  he  thought  un¬ 
necessary,  as  there  was  none  to  oppose 
him.  He  knew  he  would  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  infantry  alone,  of  which  a 
very  small  proportion  was  British,  oc¬ 
cupied  in  a  siege,  and  obliged  to  divide 
its  attention  between  a  more  powerful 
enemy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Tarragona  on  the  other. — 
Such,  according  to  Sir  John  Murray's 
account,  would  have  been  the  state  of 
the  army,  had  he  delayed  the  embarka¬ 
tion,  and  had  the  French  general  chosen 
to  push  forward  ;  and  when  the  stake 
was  so  great,  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  the  enemy  would  act  with 
vigour. 

An  express  from  the  Coll  de  Balla- 
guer,  during  the  night  of  the  I  Jth, 
informing  General  Murray  that  the 
enemy  had  passed  a  large  body  of  in¬ 
fantry  towards  Tarragona,  induced 
him  to  proceed  thither  immediately. 
The  cavalry  and  part  of  the  field-train 
had  already  been  sent  to  the  Coll  de 
Ballaguer  to  be  embarked ;  and  on 
his  arrival)  he  found  that  the  cavalry 
had  been  engaged,  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  land  more  regiments  of 
infantry  than  were  stationed  there  to 
protect  the  embarkation.  As  the  re- 


mainder  of  the  infantry  arrived,  he 
was  induced  to  land  them  likewise, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  cut 
off  a  division  of  the  French  stationed 
at  Bandillos,  whither  they  had  re¬ 
tired  on  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  the 
Coll  de  Ballaguer.  On  the  night 
of  the  15th,  however,  Suchet  with¬ 
drew  this  corps  ;  and  on  the  16th  the 
division  of  the  allied  army  which  had 
been  opposed  to  it  returned  to  the 
Coll  de  Ballaguer.  On  the  17th  the 
British  general  expected  an  attack, — 
for  the  corps  from  Barcelona  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Cambrills,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  position  now  occupied  by  the 
allies  ;  but,  for  what  reason  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  explain,  this  corps  with¬ 
drew  to  Reuz  during  the  night;  la 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  re-embarked  the 
army. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  expedition  as  given  by  its  com¬ 
mander,  and  such  the  views  upoa 
which  he  Justified  his  conduct.  The 
opinion  of  the  public  was  much  divi¬ 
ded  respecting  the  character  of  these 
operations.  The  friends  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  defended  his  conduct  with  zeaL 
**  On  hearing,"  said  they,  “that  a  very 
superior  force  was  advancing  against 
him,  he  thought  proper  to  embark  hia 
troops,  which  he  did  without  loss,  leav¬ 
ing  some  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  in 
the  advanced  batteries.  Was  there 
any  humiliation  in  this  for  our  army?— 
and  what  is  the  fault  of  Sir  John  Mur¬ 
ray  ?  Having  an  army  inferior  in  force 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  which  might 
have  been  of  great  use  at  another  point, 
he  did  not  chuse  to  risk  its  destruction. 
But  it  was  said,  ‘  there  are  positions 
near  Tarragona — a  good  one  especially 
to  the  eastward — where,  if  Sir  John 
had  entrenched  himself,  he  would  have 
been  quickly  mined  by  thousands  of 
Catalonians.  jEroles  and  Manso  alone 
were  able  to  stop  the  Barcelona  force, 
and  in  the  critical  situation  of  the 
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French  affairs  in  Spain,  Suchet  would 
neither  have  had  time  nor  inclination 
to  carry  on  a  protracted  and  hazard¬ 
ous  warfare  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.*— Now,  without  giving  Sir  John 
Murray  too  much  credit,  it  may  he 
assumed,  that  if  there  had  been  such 
*  good  positions  a  little  to  the  east¬ 
ward,*  if  he  had  thought  he  would 
have  been  joined  by  thousands  of  Ca¬ 
talonians,  and  if  Eroles  and  Manso 
could  have  stopped  the  Barcelona 
force,  he  would  not  have  re-embark¬ 
ed.  But  **  in  the  critical  situation  of 
the  French  affairs,  Suchet  could  not 
have  spared  time  to  carry  on  a  pro¬ 
tracted  warfare  in  that  part  of  the 
country.’*  Let  us  recollect,  however, 
that  when  Sir  John  Murray  embarked, 
the  great  battle  of  Vittoria  had  not 
been  gained.  Reference  was  on  this 
subject  made  to  the  official  accounts  by 
Suchet,  which  appeared  in  the  French 
papers,  and  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
on  the  10th  June  troops  had  been  col 
lected  at  Barcelona ;  and  on  the  same 
day  a  strong  corps  had  arrived  at  Tor- 
tosa.  Thus  were  the  French  upon 
the  10th  within  20  miles  of  both  flanks 
of  the  allied  army,  and  in  very  superior 
numbers.  On  the  11th,  Suchet,  by 
his  own  account,  had  a  partial  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  English  dragoons  near 
Perello,  between  the  Coll  de  Balla- 
uer  and  the  sea.  On  the  l2th  his 
res  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  could 
be  seen  by  the  garrison  of  Tarragona ; 
and  on  the  13th  his  troops  approached 
the  place.  Meanwhile  General  Ma- 
thieu  with  the  troops  from  Barcelona 
had  reached  Arbos  and  Vendrill,  on 
the  northern  side  of  Tarragona.  These 
circumstances  stated  by  Suchet  are  suf¬ 
ficient,  it  was  said,  to  rescue  the  alli¬ 
ed  army  from  the  charge  of  having  em¬ 
barked  with  precipitation  upon  recei¬ 
ving  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was 
approaching.  Before  the  troops  did 
embark,  the  columns  both  from  Barce¬ 
lona  and  Valencia  were  almost  within 


sight  of  the  besieged  fortress.  The 
embarkation  of  the  army  on  the  13th 
became  a  measure  of  necessity,  Tarra¬ 
gona  not  having  been  reduced,  and  the 
sffiied  troops  being  placed  between  twro 
armies,  one  of  which  was  certainly  su¬ 
perior,  and  the  other  probably  equal 
in  numerical  strength  to  themselves. — 
But  why  then,  it  might  be  asked,  attack 
Tarragona  at  all,  if  the  enemy  could 
send  this  superior  force  against  us  ?  To 
this  it  was  replied,  that  hopes  were  rea¬ 
sonably  entertained  of  taking  it  before 
the  enemy  approached  to  its  relief ; 
particularly  as  a  Spanish  army  under 
the  Duke  del  Parque  and  general  Elio 
had  been  left  at  Valencia.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  had  been  ordered  by  Lord 
Wellington  himself,  and  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  stated,  that  «  the  force  at 
Alicant  had  been  embarked  by  Lord 
Wellii^ton’s  orders,  and  had  landed 
near  'l^rragona,  precisely  according 
to  that  noble  lord’s  plan.”  It  were 
superfluous  to  say  any  thing  more  to 
prove  the  wisdom  of  the  plan.  Does 
any  unnecessary  delay  appear  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  operations  ?  On 
the  31st  of  May  the  army  embarked, 
— on  the  3d  of  June  it  landed  near  Sa¬ 
lon  ;  the  Coll  de  Ballaguer  and  Tarra¬ 
gona  were  immediately  invested,  and 
the  former  was  taken  in  four  days. 
Suchet  himself  could  not  censure  his 
antagonist,  but  by  inventing  a  story 
that  the  fortifications  of  Tarragona 
had  been  razed.  Had  this  been  true, 
what  necessity  could  there  have  been 
for  investing  Tarragona  in  the  same 
manner  as  all  other  fortified  places  are 
invested  ? 

I  deny,”  said  Sir  John  Murray,  in 
the  close  of  the  defence  which  he  made 
before  the  court  of  enquiry  appointed 
to  investigate  his  conduct,  **  that  any 
evidence  exists  to  prove  that  I  ever 
considered  the  capture  of  Tarragona  as 
impracticable,  till  the  hour  I  gave  the 
orders  to  raise  the  siege.  1  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prove  this  fact  by  the 
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continued  operations  which  we  carried 
on,  by  the  disposition  for  attacking  the 
out-works  on  the  night  of  the  11th, 
and  the  arrangements  made  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  enemy  on  the  12th.  1 

have  attempted  to  prove,  that  a  perse¬ 
verance  in  the  siege  was  my  positive 
and  prescribed  duty,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  my  instructions,  and  that  a  de¬ 
parture  from  that  line  would,  in  all 
probability,  nay,  I  may  say  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  have  occasioned  the  most  fatal 
consequences  to  the  allied  armies  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  It  would 
have  enabled  Marshal  Suchet  to  re-oc- 
cupy  the  entrenched  position  on  tlie 
Xucar,  and,  probably,  to  crush  the 
Du(^ue  del  Parque  before  there  was  a 
ossibility  that  I  could  have  come  to 
is  assistance.  I  have  shewn  what  the 
probableconsequencesmight  have  been 
to  any  division  of  marines  and  seamen 
which  Lord  Eamouth  might  have 
landed  near  the  Bay  of  Rosas ;  and  I 
have  endeavooured  to  prove,  that  the 
siege  of  Tarragona,  and  not  merely  a 
feint  upon  it,  was  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  commander-in-chief. 

“  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  in 
the  line  of  conduct  I  prescribed  to  my¬ 
self  no  risk  was  incurred :  1  knew, 
when  1  decided  on  continuing  the  siege 
after  the  8th,  that  I  did  run  a  very 
considerable  risk ;  and  what  military 
operation,  may  1  ask,  is  free  from  it  ? 
Every  battle  which  is  fought  is  a  risk, 
the  whole  expedition  itself  was  a  risk. 
No  one  will  surely  assert,  that  in  war 
nothing  is  to  be  hazarded  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  hrst  quality  of  a  commander 
appears  to  be,  to  risk  with  judgment, 
and  he  does  his  best  when  he  takes 
care  that  the  nature  of  the  risk  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  importance  of  the  object. 
I  may  apply  this  axiom  to  the  present 
case :  I  risked  a  few  pieces  of  iron  can¬ 
non,  and  some  stores — for  what  ?  for 
the  contingent  benefit,  that  I  might  by 
this  risk  possibly  succeed  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  place,  or  eature  the  success 


of  two  of  the  objects  pointed  out  br 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  on  the  certainty  of  drawing  the 
French  armies  to  me,  and  occasioning 
them  a  long  and  harassing  march,  from 
which  they  did,  accordingly,  most  ma¬ 
terially  suffer  ;  and  of  ensuring  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  to  the  co-operating  Spanish 
armies  for  the  execution  of  their  part 
of  the  general  plan,  which,  after  all, 
was  the  most  essential  of  the  whole.  I 
did  incur  this  risk,  whether  with  judge¬ 
ment  or  not  will  rest  with  the  court 
to  decide  ;  but,  at  least,  I  can  affirm, 
that  it  was  done  in  the  best  exercise  of 
my  abilities,  and  with  that  due  delibe¬ 
ration  which  the  importance  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  required.  I  was  not  blind  to 
the  consequences  which  would  proba¬ 
bly  arise  to  myself  in  the  first  instance ; 
but  if  I  had  permitted  so  weak  a  con¬ 
sideration  to  seduce  me  from  what  my 
judgement  told  me  was  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  my  king  and  country,  I  should 
richly  have  deserved  the  most  severe 
sentence  which  could  be  pronounced 
against  me.  Such  was  the  view  I  took  of 
thecase,  andthe  lineof  conduct  which  it 
appeared  to  me  right  to  adopt.  It  was 
founded,  in  my  humble  opinion,  less 
with  a  view  to  the  object  itself,  than 
to  the  general  plan  of  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton’s  operations ;  and  1  contend,  there¬ 
fore,  that  my  conduct  was  no  way  un¬ 
military,  and  so  far  from  being  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  spirit  of  my^  instructions, 
that  it  was  in  strict  unison  with  the 
letter  itself.  I  deny  this  charge,  there¬ 
fore,  both  in  its  principle  and  its  appli¬ 
cation.  In  its  principle,  because  I  bad 
in  my  possession  no  express  written  or¬ 
ders  which  directed  my  return  to  Va¬ 
lencia,  in  a  language  so  decisive  as  to 
deprive  me  of  all  discretion  as  to  the 
period  of  re-embarkation  ;  and  in  its 
application,  because,  admitting  such 
order  to  have  existed  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  acquisitions  of  the  Duke 
del  Parque,  I  contend,  that,  in  the  re¬ 
lative  position  of  the  hostile  armies. 
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these  acquisitions  were  in  no  degree  pressly  disallowed  by  superior  orders, 
endang^r^  by  my  absence :  on  the  In  the  instructions  of  Lord  Welling, 
contrary,  I  maintain  that  the  line  of  ton,  now  before  the  court,  .  beg  leare 
conduct  I  pursued,  was  the  best  calcu*  to  express  my  firm,  but  humble  con. 
lated  to  promote  their  extension  and  viction,  there  was  no  such  limitation, 
their  safety ;  and  that  my  secondary  **  From  what  has  been  said,  I  trust 
operations  (if  secondary  they  can  be  the  court  will  be  convinced  (if  argu. 
called)  were  in  no  respect  contrary  ment  on  the  subject  were  necessary )  of 
to  the  letter,  while  they  were  in  direct  the  great  imprudence,  nay,  the  palpa. 
unison  with  the  spirit  of  my  instruc*  ble  error  I  should  have  committed  (be. 
tions.  But  to  call  them  secondary  ingresolvedto  re  embark), had  I  delay, 
operations  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  first  ed  the  operation  till  the  enemy  should 
principle  that  produced  them,  and  of  have  an  opportunity  of  attacking  me 
the  ultimate  object  they  had  in  view,  during  its  progress.  If  1  have  been 
Their  first  principle  was  the  army’s  fortunate  enough  to  satisfy  the  court, 
safety,  and  their  ultimate  object  its  that  the  allied  army  was  neither  from 
entire re.embarkation ;  that  re.embark.  its  numbers,  composition,  or  equip- 
ation  which  I  am  accused  of  unneces*  ments,  equal  to  contend  whh  that  of 
sarily  delaying,  which  was  decided  on  the  enemy,  it  follows  that  whatever 
the  moment  it  was  determined  to  raise  should  have  exposed  it  to  the  unequal 
the  siege  of  Tarragona,  and  which  eve-  contest,  must  have  been  injudicious  and 
ry  effort  was  exerted  to  carry  into  ef.  culpable,  as  militating  against  my  or- 
fect.  Imperious  circumstances  inter-  ders  }  and  on  these  grounds  I  contend, 
mpted  the  operation.  It  was  only  that  any  measure  whidh  should  have 
when  these  ceased  that  it  could  be  brought  me  into  contact  with  the  ene- 
complcted  with  safety  ;  but  the  prin-  my  after  the  1 1th  at  night,  would  have 
ciple  and  the  end  remained  the  same,  been  so  mneh  the  more  censurable,  at 
In  point  of  fact,  I  might  assert  that  I  should  myself  have  sought  the  situa. 
the  siege  of  Tarragona  could  never  be  tion  which  it  was  my  duty  to  avoid, 
•aid  to  be  raised  till  the  whole  army  I  allude  to  the  different  plans,  either 
was  embarked— for  it  was  the  embark*  of  marching  to  oppose  General  De 
ation  of  the  army  which  constituted  Caen,  or  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Mar* 
the  raising  of  the  siege,  and  if  the  sue-  shal  Suchet.  To  both  these  1  answer, 
ceeding  operations  growing  out  of  cir-  that  my  force  was  unequal  to  the  con* 
cumstances  which  I  could  not  con.  test ;  and  that  the  portion  of  it  which 
troul,  have  been  satisfactorily  ac-  might  have  been  left  before  Tarrago. 
counted  for,  then  am  I  accused  of  not  na,  must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
doing  that,  which  every  hour  after  I  one  or  the  other  of  these  generals.  I 
determined  to  raise  the  siege,  was  con*  shall  avoid  all  calculation  on  this  point, 
sumed  in  the  anxious  attempt  to  ac*  the  strength  of  the  contending  armies 
complish.  It  is  one  thing  to  linger  un.  being  already  before  the  court.  I  may 
necessarily  in  the  execution  of  public  be  permitted,  however,  to  observe,  that 
duty,  and  it  is  another  wisely  to  ex*  delay,  in  what  way  soever  produced, 
tend  the  period  of  active  operation  for  must  ultimately  have  brought  me  in 
the  accomplishment  of  an  important  presence  of  the  united  columns  of  the 
object,  which  falls  within  the  sphere  enemy :  with  the  small  divided  force 
of  rational  and  duly  regulated  discre*  under  my  command,  what  termination 
tion,— a  discretion  which  exists  within  could  then  have  been  expected  1  The 
the  breast  of  every  officer,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  troops  might  indeed 
limits  of  every  command,  unless  ex.  nave  forced  the  enemy’s  ranks,  and 
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enabled  them  to  reach  the  beach  ;  but 
what  coarage,  what  discipline,  what 
arrangeoienti,  could  haee  enabled  them 
to  adeance  a  step  further?  A  death, 
glorious  indeed  to  tbemwlves,  but  un. 
profitable  to  their  country,  or  certain 
captivity,  would  alone  have  remained 
to  them.  No  man  can  regret  more  than 
I  do,  the  cannon  and  stores  which  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  that 
he,  as  might  be  expected,  should  boast 
of  them  as  trophies.  But  he  cnuid  not 
boast  of  them  as  useful  trophies,  he 
could  not  boast  that  the  potsession  of 
them  altered  theaspectof  thecampaien, 
or  that  the  loss  of  the  stores  cnppTed 
in  any  degree  an  army,  which  subse* 
quentlv  kept  in  check  so  large  *  por* 
tion  of  the  troops  of  the  enemy.  That 
army  was  still  entire :  it  did  not  lose 
by  this  embarkation  one  man,  one 
horse,  or  one  piece  of  field>artillery.  It 
was  not  even  disabled  from  undertaking 
a  siege  in  any  material  degree,  for  it  lost 
only  seventeen  serviceable  and  one  un* 
serviceable  out  of  91  pieces  of  cannon. 
But,  would  not  the  enemy  have  been 
enabled  to  boast  of  the  importance  as 
well  as  the  possession  of  trophies,  if, 
instead  of  the  spiked  and  useless  can. 
non,  which  he  is  so  minutely  represent* 
cd  as  conveying  into  Tarragona,  he 
could  have  prodaimed  the  removal  of 
all  our  field  train,  and  its  equipments, 
into  the  foxtress  ?  Would  the  lifeless 
bodies  of  some  thousand  soldiers,  who 
had  died  unprofitably,  or  the  carcases 
of  many  hundred  animals  slaughtered 
upon  the  beach  unnecessarily  ;  would 
these,  1  ask,  have  been  less  a  trophy 
than  a  few  unserviceable  and  dismount* 
ed  cannon  ?  Would  the  capture  of  our 
standards,  and  the  captivity  of  some 
thousands  of  our  countrymen,  have 
been  less  a  subject  of  triumph  for  the 
n  of  Marshal  Suchet  ?  Would  these 
ve  been  no  trophies  ?  They  would 
have  been  great  trophies,  and  incon* 
testible  proofs,  at  the  same  time,  not 
only  of  the  destruction  and  defeat  of 
vox..  VI.  FABT  1. 


the  allied  army,  and  the  incapacity  of 
its  commander,  but  trophies,  which 
would  have  foretold  to  the  world  the 
inutility  of  all  the  efforts  to  be  made 
to  bring  the  war  in  Spain  to  a  success¬ 
ful  termination,  during  the  course  of 
the  campaign  which  was  then  about  to 
commence.  An  event,  such  as  I  de- 
senbe,  while  it  must  have  darkenM 
the  bright  prospects  then  opening  to 
the  British  nation  and  to  Europe,  and 
blasted  every  hope  which  the  victoriea 
of  Lord  Wellington  encouraged  us  to 
cherish,  must  have  brought  down  well 
merited  condemnation  on  the  head  of 
the  unfortunate  commander.  Ido  not 
paint  this  scene  too  strongly :  I  had 
every  reason  to  expect  that  such  would 
have  been  our  fate,  had  I  listened  to  the 
voice  which  counselled  delay  at  such  a 
moment.” 

Such  was  the  defence  of  Sir  John 
Murray ; — but  a  very  different  view 
of  these  operations  was  deduced  by 
many,  even  from  the  information  which 
the  general  was  pleased  to  furnish  in 
his  own  dispatches.  From  General 
Murray’s  statements  it  appears,  that 
on  the  9th  or  10th  of  June,  he  was  ac« 
uainted  with  the  arrival  of  Marshal 
uchet  at  Valencia,  with  9000  men — 
intelligence  having  been  previously  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  arrival  of  a  French  force 
at  Tortosa,  and  another  at  Lerida. 
From  the  comparative  statement  given 
of  the  strength  of  the  allies,  and  of  the 
enemy,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  General  Murray,  that  Marshal 
Suchet  could  bring  above  20,000  of 
the  best  French  troops  into  the  field, 
and  might  have  attacked  the  allies  with 
that  force  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
days.  It  appears  also,  that  from  the 
arrangements  which  must  necessarily 
have  been  made,  the  force  of  the  allies 
in  the  field  would  have  amounted  only 
to  about  16,000  British,  Germans, 
Sicilians,  and  Spaniards  ;  and  that  of 
this  number,  nearly  13,000  were  con. 
side  red  as  of  a  description  to  be  relied 
M  t 
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upon  only  when  in  position,  while  to 
fight  in  position  was  not  at  the  option 
of  the  allies,  but  of  the  enemy.  The 
force  which  General  Murray  relied  up> 
on,  under  all  circumstances,  was  redu¬ 
ced,  by  his  statements,  to  4500  Bri¬ 
tish  {  and  it  seems  also,  that  in  case  of 
disaster,  retreat  was  considered  by  the 
general  as  nearly  impracticable.  In  his 
consideration,  at  least,  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  the  re-embarkation  had 
become  sufficiently  apparent  at  a  very 
early  period.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  general  also,  that  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  to  take  Tarra- 

frona  by  storm,  or  by  a  coup  de  main  s 
or  he  did  not  make  such  attempt  for 
many  days,  when  the  necessity  of  do¬ 
ing  so,  even  with  much  risk,  was  so 
urgent.  We  learn  from  his  dispatches, 
not  only  that  a  coup  de-main  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  impracticable,  but  that  even 
eight  or  ten  days  would  hare  been  in¬ 
sufficient,  in  Sir  John  Murray’s  judge¬ 
ment,  to  have  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  fortress.  But  General  Murray 
must  necessarily  have  been  possessed 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  this  information 
some  days  previously  to  that  on  which 
the  re-embarkation  took  place ;  of  the 
whole,  of  course,  of  that  which  con¬ 
cerned  his  own  army  and  the  state  of 
the  works  of  Tarragona.  The  reports 
concerning  the  enemy  appear  to  have 
been,  as  stated  by  the  general,  in  the 
main  points  consistent ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  slight  variations  as  to 
numbers,  nearly  uniform ;  they  were 
considered  credible  and  appear  to  have 
agreed  with  the  betterand  more  certain 
knowledge  possessed  by  General  Mur¬ 
ray.  It  is  still  more  material  to  remark, 
that  he  himself  seems  at  all  times  to  have 

Siven  them  full  credit.  How,  then, 
oes  this  state  of  matters  explain  or 
justify  his  conduct  i  The  town  was  not 
to  be  taken  for  eight  or  ten  days  ;  and 
according  to  what  Colonel  Thackaray, 
the  chief  engineer,  stated  to  General 
Murray,  it  could  not  be  reduced  in 


less  than  fourteen  days.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  the  French,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  troops  were  such,  that, 
according  to  the  opinion  formed  by 
the  general,  the  enemy  was  not  to  be 
resisted  in  the  field  with  any  fair  pros¬ 
pect  of  success  by  the  allied  army. 
The  enemy  was  approaching,  and  from 
different  circumstances,  had  the  option 
of  attacking  the  allies  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  days.  Why,  then,  persist 
in  the  siege,  and  continue  to  land  stores, 
provisions,  heavy  guns,  and  every  thing 
requisite  for  the  capture  of  the  town  ? 
Why  expose  materials  of  such  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  when 
the  inevitable  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  premises,  if  at  all  correct,  is, 
that  the  general  was  at  the  time  aware, 
that  his  measures  could  be  of  no  avail 
as  to  the  object  in  view  i  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  his  whole  thoughts,  plans, 
and  exertions,  should  have  been  turned 
to  the  pursuit  and  security  of  other 
objects,  the  success  of  which,  though 
always,  until  his  return  to  Valencia, 
precarious,  it  was  still  in  his  power  to 
promote  and  perhaps  to  confirm. 

The  force  which  the  enemy  could 
collect  in  Catalonia  in  a  given  time, — 
the  impossibility  of  any  impression 
being  made  on  Tarragona  within  that 
time, — the  impropriety  of  risking  an 
action, — the  necessity  of  raising  the 
siege,'— and  the  consei^uent  failure  of 
one  great  object  of  the  instructions 
all  this  appears  to  .be  assumed  in  the 
dispatch  written  by  General  Murray 
to  Lord  Wellington ;  but  the  general 
consoles  himself  by  stating,  that  he 
hopes  to  be  able  to  shew  that  no  time 
was  lost,  when  he  had  decided  upon 
abandoning  the  siege.  On  this  point 
no  great  difference  of  opinion  existed. 
He  was  charged  with,  loss  of  time 
certainly ;  but  this  time  was  lost  in 
coming  to  the  decision,  and  not  in  the 
execution,  in  which  an  unnecessary 
haste  and  precipitation  were  conspicu¬ 
ous.  The  delay  with  which  he  was 
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charged  was  in  not  returning  initantly 
to  Valencia,  according  to  the  instruc* 
tiooa  received  by  him,  so  soon  as  the 
siege  was  abandoned.  The  charge  of 
unnecessary  delay  was  never  applied 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  resolution 
of  abandoning  the  siege,  when  once 
adopted,  was  put  into  execution. 

In  one  of  General  Murray’s  dis- 
patchesto  LordWellington,  asentence 
of  condemnation  seems,  as  it  were, 
passed  upon  his  own  conduct,  and 
that  in  very  strong  terms.  *'  Upon  a  re¬ 
view  of  this  case,”  says  he,  “  I  believe 
your  lordship  will  rather  be  of  opinion, 
that  I  continued  the  siege  too  long, 
than  that  I  abandoned  it  too  soon, 
and  I  can  only  plead  an  extreme  anxi- 
ety  to  carry  your  lordship’s  views  into 
execution  as  my  excuse,  /saw  the 
moment  token  in  all  prudence  the  cannon 
ought  to  have  been  embarked^  and  the 
enterprite  abandoned;  but  that  fol¬ 
lowed,”  &c.  And  then  he  proceeds 
to  state  the  reasons  for  not  having 
acted  on  this  opinion,  which  although 
they  might  justify  him  for  not  imme¬ 
diately  re-embarking  the  whole  of 
the  infantry,  and  leaving  the  spot  al¬ 
together,  yet  in  no  way  explain  his 
continuing  on  shore,  and  persevering 
to  land  the  heavy  guns,  stores,  provi¬ 
sions,-  &c.  up  to  the  very  hour  of  re¬ 
embarkation.  Neither  can  they  apply 
more  than  any  other  part  of  hit  state¬ 
ment,  as  an  answer  to  the  charge  of  lin¬ 
gering  subsequently  on  the  coast,  and 
re-landing  the  whole  expedition.  The 
result  of  hit  statement  appears  tobe,  that 
the  following  up  one  great  object  of  his 
instnictions  wassacrinced  to  an  anxiety 
to  accomplish  that  which  was  admitted 
to  be  impracticable — a  line  of  conduct 
seemingly  at  variance  with  the  better 
judgment  of  the  general  himself,  and 
with  the  instructions  which  ought  to 
have  been  his  guide. 

On  the  8th  and  9th,  it  appears 
that  nothing  could  be  done ;  but  on 
the  10th  and  11th,  when  the  raising 
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of  the  siege  had  become  inevitable, 
instead  of  being  employed  in  landing 
more  stores  and  guns,  or  carrying  them 
forward  into  situations  of  greater  dan¬ 
ger  and  exposure,  the  most  zealous 
effort  should  have  been  made  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  re-embarking  every  thing 
which  had  been  already  endangered ; 
and  which  from  the  period,  when  the 
attempt  upon  the  town  was  consider¬ 
ed  as  impracticable,  remained  expo- 
ed  without  any  possibility  of  advan¬ 
tage.  This  certainly  appears  to  have 
been  the  moment  secn>by  the  general 
himself,  “  When  in  all  prudence  the 
cannon  ought  to  have  been  embark- 
edf* — and  it  must  be  regretted  that 
his  conduct  was  not  more  consistent 
with  his  conviction.  In  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters  there  is  the  following  passage : 
**  For  days  an  embarkation  might  be 
impracticable,  and  that  consideration 
made  me  extremely  anxious,  when  the 
continuance  of  the  siege  became  im¬ 
practicable,  to  profit  of  the  state  of 
the  beach,  as  it  could  not  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  from  one  day  to  another.** 
Here  again  the  general  seemed  to  be 
the  first  to  pronounce  censure  upon  his 
own  conduct. 

As  it  appears  then  to  have  been 
clearly  ascertained  before  the  10th, 
that  nothing  within  the  range  of  or¬ 
dinary  probabilities  could  have  put 
the  allies  in  possession  of  Tarragona, 
the  proper  use  to  have  been  made  of 
the  10th  and  1 1th  was  to  have  secured 
on  board  the  fleet  the  materiel  of  the 
expedition,  which  had  become  useless 
on  shore — which  was  then  every  in¬ 
stant  in  danger  without  any  adequate 
object ;  and  part  of  which,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  tne  general’s  not  having 
acted  in  pursuance  of  his  own  convic¬ 
tion,  was  ultimately  abandoned.  From 
the  details  given  in  the  general’s  dis¬ 
patches  as  to  the  use  which  was  made 
of  the  Sd  of  June,  on  the  first  debarka¬ 
tion,  the  importance  of  a  single  day  is 
sufficiently  obvious ;  nearly  ^  the  in- 
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fantry — several  field  pieces,  and  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  stores  and  baegage,  were 
safely  put  on  shore  on  that  one  day, 
when  tnere  was  no  particular  stimulus 
to  more  than  ordinary  exertions  —Al¬ 
though  a  brisk  attack  is  certainly  re 
commended  in  the  instructions,  it  has 
never  been  insinuated,  that  a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  siege  would 
have  been  practicable,  or  attended  with 
success.  One  fact,  however,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Sir  John  Murray,  it  does 
appear  to  be  material  to  point  out,  viz. 
tMt  six  twenty-four  pounders,  four 
howitzers,  and  four  mortars  were  not 
laced  in  the  batteries,  against  the 
ody  of  the  place,  until  the  night  of  the 
10th,  a  period  when,  instead  of  more 
artillery  being  placed  in  a  situation  to 
make  its  desertion  and  destruction  in¬ 
evitable,  all  that  was  already  in  danger 
should  have  been  removed. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  pur¬ 
sued  immediately  after  the  siege  was 
raised,  it  was  remarked,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  John  Murray’s  instructions, 
the  only  remaining  object  then  was, 
his  immediate  return  to  Valencia,  to 
co-operate  with  and  assist  the  Spanish 
armies  in  front  of  the  French  position 
on  the  Xucar — So  soon  as  the  plan  of 
re-embxrkation  at  Tarragona  was  de¬ 
cided  upon,  however,  the  cavalry  and  a 
part  of  the  field-train  were  sent  over 
land  to  the  Coll  de  Ballaguer.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  judged  expedient  to  land  more 
infantry  on  that  point,  for  the  further 
protection  of  the  re-embarkation. 
When  the  remainder  of  the  infantiy 
arrived  it  was  resolved  to  reland  the 
whole  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Marshal  Suchet’s  army  at 
Bandilloz  ;  and  upon  the  iSth  or  i4th 
(the  precise  date  not  being  stated)  it 
appears  that  the  re-landing  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  took  place  accordingly.  That 
this  conduct  was  contrary  botn  to  the 
letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington’s  instructions,  and  inexpedient 
wiui  a  view  to  the  only  object  now  re« 


maming,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  considered,  therefore,  whe¬ 
ther  there  was  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  adopt  this  line  of  conduct  so  contra¬ 
ry  to  that  which  was  pointed  out  by 
the  commander  of  the  forces  ?— it  must 
always  be  recollected,  that  General 
Murray  thought  himself  unequal  to 
contend  with  the  forces  of  Suchet  when 
united.  It  was  on  this  account  the  siege 
had  just  been  raised,  and  the  cannon, 
stores,  and  ammunition  sacrificed.  It 
was  also  the  opinion  of  General  Mur¬ 
ray,  that  Suchet  had  the  power  of  with¬ 
drawing  any  advanced  posts  of  his 
army  when  he  pleased,  and  of  re-uni¬ 
ting  the  whole,  and  giving  battle,  when 
it  suited  his  convenience.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  only  to  refer  to  his  various  letters 
tc^rove  that  all  expectation  of  cutting 
on  any  division  of  the  enemy,  was 
deemed  by  Sir  John  Murray  to  be  vi¬ 
sionary  ;  that,  unless  the  euemy  should 
be  guilty  of  the  greatest  fully,  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  impracticable.  Yet  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  all  these  facts, 
the  danger  of  re-embarkation  at  the 
Coll  de  Ballaguer  remaining  the  same 
as  when  General  Murray  before  de¬ 
clined  to  embark  the  army  at  that 

ftoint,  the  French  armies  remaining  in 
orce  the  same,  and  in  situation  im¬ 
proved,  every  ground  of  objection  to 
continuing  on  shore  still  existing,  all 
the  causes  of  the  former  hasty  re¬ 
embarkation,  and  of  the  g^at  sacri¬ 
fices  which  had  just  been  made,  being 
in  full  force,  in  opposition  to  every 
principle  upon  which  the  general  had 
just  been  acting — the  very  thing  is 
done  and  the  very  risks  are  incurred, 
which  before  had  been  so  strongly 
condemned,  and  this  too  when  the  in¬ 
ducement  which  had  operated  in  the 
first  instance  no  longer  existed,  and 
when  no  adequate  object  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  to  account  for  so  strange  a 
deviation  from  the  instructions  receiv¬ 
ed.— To  pursue  the  detail  of  facts, 
wc  find  them  precisely  such  as  the  ar- 
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guments  and  statementt  in  General 
Murraj’s  letters  would  have  led  us  to 
expect.— On  the  night  of  the  ISth, 
when  the  English  approached,  the 
French  withdrew  their  corps  from 
Bandillos  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
corps  from  Barcelona  advanced  to 
Cambrills,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
allied  positions. — On  the  16th,  the 
English  troops,  in  pursuit  of  the  Ban* 
dillos  French  division,  returned  with¬ 
out  havmg  accomplished  their  object, 
just  as  might  have  been  expected ; 
and  on  the  17th,  when  the  allied  army, 
according  to  the  instructions,  ought  to 
have  been  ready  to  act  again  in  Va¬ 
lencia,  General  Murray  found  himself 
still  near  the  Coll  de  Ballaguer.  Here 
he  remained,  with  every  prospect 
of  an  impending  general  action,  to 
avoid  which,  on  the  12th  so  much  had 
been  sacrificed,  and  with  every  risk  of 
a  second  re- embarkation  to  be  still 
incurred.  Lieutenant-General  Lord 
William  Bentinck  then  arrived  on  the 
17th,  and  the  final  re-embarkation  of 
the  whole  army,  which  had  a  second 
time  been  resolved  upon  by  General 
Murray  (the  idea  of  a  general  engage¬ 
ment  having  been  abandoned),  was, 
by  the  orders  of  Lord  William  Ben¬ 
tinck,  immediately  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion. 

The  facts  of  a  hasty  and  precipitate 
embarkation,  without  any  previous  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  the  consequent  aban¬ 
doning  of  a  considerable  portion  of  ar¬ 
tillery,*  stores,  and  ammunition,  it 
seems  difficult  to  dispute.  So  sudden 
was  the  resolution  to  re-embark  fi¬ 
nally  adopted,  and  so  little  were  all 
parties  prepared  for  this  measure,  that 
every  arrangement  was  making,  and 
every  exertion  employed,  for  a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  siege,  up 
to  the  very  moment  when  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  new  resolution  had  actually 
commenced.  General  Copons,  who 
commanded  the  Spanish  army,  acting 
in  co-operation  with,  and  under  the 


directions  of  General  Murray,  roust 
have  been  led  to  suppose,  from  the  in¬ 
structions  which  he  had  received,  that 
a  battle  with  De  Caen  was  on  the 
eve  of  taking  place,  in  which  he  was 
to  take  a  principal  share ;  and  the  Spa- 
nish  general  continued  to  act  on  that 
supposition,  and  to  remain  (of  course 
with  considerable  risk  to  his  own 
troops)  undeceived  until  after  the  guns 
in  the  batteries  were  spiked,  and  a  large 

[tortion  of  the  allied  army  was  actuau- 
y  on  board  the  vessels.  Nor  was  the 
resolution  of  sending  the  field  artillery 
and  cavalry  for  re-embarkation  to  a 
different  and  somewhat  distant  spot, 
near  the  Coll  de  Ballaguer,  less  extra¬ 
ordinary.  This  was  the  precise  spot 
which  had  been  represented  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Murray  as  so  uncertain  and  danger¬ 
ous,  that  for  this  very  reason,  he  nad 
declined  embarking  the  whole  army 
there.  A  separation  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  army  was  of  course  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  embarkation  of  the  in¬ 
fantry  alone,  leaving  the  guns  and  ca¬ 
valry  without  due  protection,  although 
it  was  mainly  to  avoid  this  very  evil 
that  General  Murray  had  determined 
not  to  allow  of  a  delay  sufficient  to 
enable  the  admiral  to  preserve  the  tro¬ 
phies,  which  were,  in  consequence, 
abandoned.  The  fact,  also,  that  Ad¬ 
miral  Hallowell  did  offer  to  secure 
every  thing,  if  Sir  John  Murray  would 
have  consented  to  a  certain  delay, 
was  very  handsomely  admitted  by 
General  Murray.  Whether  the  delay 
proposed  by  the  admiral  might  or 
might  not,  according  to  a  fair  calcula¬ 
tion,  have  been  permitted  with  safety, 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  ge¬ 
neral  was  placed  ;  whether,  from  the 
immediate  approach  of  the  enemy,  or 
other  causes,  all  additional  zeal,  firm¬ 
ness,  and  exertion,  would  have  been 
unavailing  ;  and  whether  the  delay  re¬ 
quired  would  or  would  not  have  in¬ 
volved  the  troops  in  a  serious  affair 
with  a  very  superior  force,  and  have 
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been  attended  with  the  probable  de¬ 
struction  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  amriT  These  are  the  only  points 
on  which  any  difference  of  opinion 
can  exist. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  instruc- 
^ons  sent  by  Lord  Wellington  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Murray,  there  is  the  following 
assage : — **  It  must  be  understood, 
owever,  by  the  general  officers  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  that  the  success  of 
all  our  endeavours  in  the  ensuing  cam¬ 
paign  will  depend  upon  none  of  the 
corps  being  beaten  oi  which  the  ope¬ 
rating  armies  will  be  composed ;  and 
that  they  will  be  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  turn  the  enemy,  rather  than  attack 
them  in  a  strong  position  ;  and  that  I 
shall  forgive  any  thing,  excepting  that 
one  of  the  corps  should  be  beaten  or 
dispersed.”  By  what  ingenious  argu¬ 
ments  this  passage  can  be  fairly  quo¬ 
ted  in  defence  of  Sir  John  Murray,  it 
was  difficult,  said  his  accusers,  to  dis¬ 
cover  ;  scarcely,  indeed,  was  it  applica¬ 
ble  at  all  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  The  meaning  appeais 
obvious :  Several  of  the  Spanish  corps, 
it  is  well  known,  were  composed  of 
raw  levies,  not  to  be  depended  upon 
when  opposed  to  veteran  troops,  more 
especially  when  the  latter  were  assist¬ 
ed  by  position.  It  w'as  also  a  matter 
of  notoriety,  that  many  of  the  previous 
failures  of  the  Spaniards  had  arisen 
from  their  generals  not  being  sufficient¬ 
ly  impressed  with  this  unpleasant  truth  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  suffering  their 
zeal  and  confidence  to  get  the  better  of 
their  prudence^  Thus  they  continual¬ 
ly  risked  general  actions,  which  ought, 
except  in  cases  of  decided  advantage 
and  superiority,  to  have  been  most 
carefully  avoided.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  only  advantage  which  the  Spaniards 
possessed,  was  in  the  superiority  of 
their  numbers.  The  instructions,  there¬ 
fore,  looking  to  the  real  state  of  af¬ 
fairs,  appear  naturally  to  prescribe,  as 
a  general  rule  in  carrying  on  the  cam¬ 


paign,  that  advantage  should  be  ta¬ 
ken  of  the  circumstances  which  were 
favourable,  and  those  errors  avoided, 
the  fatal  effects  of  which  had  been 
already  but  too  often  experienced.  It 
was  Lord  Wellington’s  object  to  use, 
and  at  the  same  time  carefully  preserve, 
that  superiority  of  numbers  which  the 
Spaniards  then  enjoyed,  and  which  the 
defeat  and  dispersion  of  any  of  their 
corps  would  nave  destroyed. — How 
then  does  the  passage  apply  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  General  Mur¬ 
ray  was  placed  >  How  does  it  apply, 
as  a  defence  against  a  charge  for  not 
having  risked  a  general  action,  when 
the  result  would  have  been  attended 
with  glory  and  benefit  to  the  cause  of 
the  world  then  at  stake  ?  Giving  it, 
however,  all  due  weight,  how  can  it 
account  for  the  perseverance  in  the 
siege  without  object— for  the  conse¬ 
quent  losses  incurred — for  the  delay  in 
coming  to  the  decision  of  re-embarking 
that  which  was  uselessly  exposed  on 
shore — for  the  want  of  previous  ar¬ 
rangement— for  the  improper  haste 
and  confusion  attending  the  re-embark¬ 
ation  when  the  measure  was  at  last 
finally  decided  upon— and  for  the  sub¬ 
sequent  delay  on  the  coast,  and  the  re- 
landing  of  the  army  i  Next  to  the  loss 
of  a  whole  corps,  the  loss  of  the  e- 
quipments  of  an  army,  the  loss  of  guns, 
stores,  and  ammunition — the  loss,  in 
part,  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  those 
sieges,  which,  in  thogenerm  scope  of 
the  instructions,  were  evidently  con¬ 
templated  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 

2n,  was  of  the  utmost  importance ; 

losses  were  scarcely  less  embar¬ 
rassing  than  the  loss  of  a  corps,  more 
especially  when  the  Infinite  difficulty 
of  replacing  them  in  Spain  is  duly  con¬ 
sidered  ;  and  according  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  paragraph  which  has 
been  quoted,  they  ought  to  have  been 
most  cautiously  avoided.  This  pro¬ 
position,  although  not  literally  express¬ 
ed,  must  in  all  fairniss  be  considered 
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as  implied  in  the  spirit  of  the  instruc* 
tiont ;  and  the  intentions  of  the  com. 
mander  of  the  forces  should  have  o{>e. 
rated  as  the  strongest  inducement  to 
emploT  every  precaution,  and  to  act 
with  the  utmost  eeal  and  activity,  for 
the  prevention  of  such  disasters.  But 
admitting  for  a  moment  that  not  only 
the  refusal  to  give  battle,  but  the 
hasty  re.embarkation  also,  and  the 
material  lossessustainedinconsequeiice, 
might  all  be  justified  by  an  anxious 
desire  to  comply  with  the  instructions, 
how  could  General  Murray  do  other* 
wise  than  condemn  himself,  upon  the 
very  same  principles,  for  again,  and 
that  almost  immediately  and  volunta* 
lily,  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  same  instructions,  according  to 
his  own  interpretation  of  them,  by 
placing  himself  in  the  same  situation 
of  danger  from  which  he  had  but  just 
made  such  sacrifices  to  extricate  him* 
aelf  i  This  he  did  also  at  a  time  when 
the  strong  temptations  to  run  such 
forbidden  risks,  viz.  a  wish  for  the 
preservation  of  a  very  material  part  of 
nis  important  trust,  and  the  natural 
anxiety  which  he  must  have  felt  to 
preserve  the  glory  of  the  British  arms 
untarnished,  had  altogether  ceased  to 
operate. 

Such  were  the  views  taken  of  the 
conduct  of  Sir  John  Murray  by  his 
accusers.  The  whole  of  these  import¬ 
ant  but  unfortunate  transactions  were 
afterwards  submitted  to  a  court  of  mi¬ 
litary  enquiry  ;  by  which,  after  a  most 
ample  investigation,  this  officer  was 
acquitted  of  all  the  charges  brought  a- 
gaiiist  him,  except  that  by  which  he  was 
accused  of  having  **  unnecessarily  aban¬ 
doned  a  considerable  quantity  of  artil¬ 
lery  and  stores  which  he  might  have 
embarked  in  safety,  such  conduct  being 
detrimental  to  the  service.”  This  part 
of  his  conduct  was  ascribed  by  the 
sentence  of  the  court  to  a  “  mere  er¬ 
ror  in  judgment  and  nothing  follow¬ 
ed  upon  the  decision,  as  the  case  did 


not  appear  to  the  Prince  Regent  to 
call  for  the  admonition  pointed  out  by 
the  court. 

No  blame  could  be  attached  to  mi¬ 
nisters  for  the  result  of  this  expedition. 
Marquis  Wellesley  took  occasion  to 
declare,  “  that  with  respect  to  the  force 
from  Sicily,  he  would  not  now  enter 
into  the  topics  which  had  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  consideration  on  a  former  oc¬ 
casion  ;  he  would  merely  observe,  that 
the  great  defect  had  been  the  want  of 
a  unity  of  command  in  the  peninsula. 
This  defect  had  been  remedied  in  the 
present  campaign^  and  the  force  at 
Alicant  had  been  embarked  by  hard 
Wellington's  orders^  and  had  landed 
near  Tarragona,  precise/^  according  to 
that  noble  Lord' s  plan.  A  report  bad 
reached  London  that  this  force  had 
been  defeated.  He  hoped  in  God  that 
this  report  would  prove  to  be  untrue  ; 
but  when  ministers  bad  chosen  a  fit 
object,  bad  prepared  adequate  means, 
and  had  applied  them  in  due  season, 
they  had  done  all  that  was  in  their 
power — the  rest  they  must  leave  to 
God  and  to  the  sword  ;  and  were  the 
rumour  to  prove  correct ^  he  should  cer¬ 
tainly  not  blame  them — they  had  done 
all  in  their  power." 

General  Murray  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  by  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  who  ordered  the  troops  back  to 
Alicant.  While  Suchet  marched  to¬ 
wards  Tarragona,  the  Spanish  generals 
the  Duke  del  Parque,  Llio,  and  Villa- 
campa,  advanced  from  different  points 
on  Palencia.  Suchet,  on  receiving  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  re-embarkation  of 
General  Murray,  immediately  hurried 
back,  in  hopes  of  striking  a  blow 
against  some  one  of  these  corps  ;  but 
they  all  succeeded  in  making  their  re¬ 
treat  without  loss. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  renew  the  expedition  against 
Tarragona  ;  but,  joining  himself  to  the 
Spanish  armies,  proceeded,  in  concert 
with  them,  to  attack  the  French  forces 
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in  Palcncia.  What  resistance  Suchet 
might  hare  made  in  other  circumstan- 
ces,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  ;  but 
the  triumphant  passage  of  the  Ebro 
bv  Lord  Wellington  left  him  no 
choice  but  to  retreat.  On  the  5th  of 
July  he  evacuated  Palencia,  and  retired 
towards  the  Ebro,  leaving  garrisons  in 
Peniscola,  Murviedro,  and  Denia.  The 
allied  army,  however,  was  not  detain¬ 
ed  by  these  barriers ;  but,  after  invest¬ 
ing  the  fortresses,  it  advanced,  and 
crossed  the  Ebro  at  Pinaras.  The 
French  having  retired  upon  Barcelona, 
the  allies  blockaded  Tortosa,  advanced 
to  Villa  Franca,  and  prepared  to  form 
the  siege  of  Tarragona.  Suchet  how¬ 
ever  determined  on  making  an  effort 
to  relieve  this  place.  Uniting  to  his 
army  all  the  troops  which  could  be 
spared  from  Barcelona  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  garrisons,  he  assembled  a  force 
of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  men  ;  on  the  14th  he  advanced  to 
Altafulla ;  and  on  the  1 5th  drove 
back  the  advanced  posts  of  the  British 
army.  Lord  William  Bentinck  was 
unable  to  derive  any  aid  from  General 
Elio,  who  was  blockading  Tortosa : 
his  force  was  thus  inferior  to  that  un¬ 
der  Suchet ;  and  he  had  not  been  able 
to  gain  any  advantageous  position. 
He  therefore  determined  to  fall  back, 
and  allow  Suchet  to  enter  Tarragona. 
The  French  general,  however,'  did  not 
attempt  to  preserve  the  place,  or  to 
maintain  this  advanced  position  ;  ha- 
ving  destroyed  the  works,  he  withdrew 
the  garrison,  and  again  retired  towards 
Barcelona. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  the 
allied  army  again  undertook  a  forward 
movement,  encouraged  by  the  belief 
that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
French  forces  in  the  principality  had 
been  recently  withdrawn.  The  re¬ 
mainder  continued  at  Barcelona,  and 


along  the  Llobregat.  Lord  Bentinck 
therefore  established  his  army  at  Villa 
Franca,  and  in  the  villages  in  its  front, 
extending  as  far  as  the  Llobregat 
mountains.  The  advance,  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Sarsfield,  was  placed  in  the  pass 
of  Ordal,  a  post  of  very  great  strength, 
and  commanding  the  high  road  mm 
Barcelona.  Intelligence  arrived  that 
Suchet  was  collecting  his  army  ;  and 
that  12,000  men  had  been  united  at 
Molino  del  Rey ;  Lord  Bentinck, 
however,  placed  such  reliance  on  the 
strength  of  the  position  at  Ordal,  as  to 
be  under  no  appreheasions  on  that 
side.  He  conceived  the  army  to  be 
assailable  only  by  turning  its  left,  at 
Martorell  ;  but,  even  supposing  the 
enemy  to  have  suceeded  in  that  attempt, 
the  retreat  could  still  have  been  effected 
without  molestation.  At  midnight  of 
the  12th,  however,  the  French  attack¬ 
ed  the  pass  of  Ordal,  with  numbers  so 
ready  superior,  that  the  Spanish  corps 
efending  it  was  driven  from  its  posi¬ 
tion,  surrounded,  and  forced  to  save 
itself  by  dispersing  among  the  moun¬ 
tains.  A  considerable  number  of  pri¬ 
soners,  and  four  pieces  of  cannon,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
British  army  immediately  broke  up, 
and  set  out  in  full  retreat  towards 
Tarragona,  closely  pressed  by  the  ene¬ 
my.  The  British  cavalry  in  the  rear, 
however,  though  far  inferior  in  num¬ 
bers,  covered  the  retreat  by  its  gallan¬ 
try  ;  and  the  army  arrived  without 
loss  in  front  of  Tarragona. 

As  it  was  judged  expedient  that  the 
grand  effort  against  France  should  be 
made  on  the  side  of  the  Western  Py¬ 
renees,  the  third  Spanish  army  was 
detached  to  co-operate  with  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington.  The  remainder  of  the  troops 
in  the  east  of  the  peninsula  continued 
to  act  on  the  defensive. 
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Sponith  Affairs  continued. — Battles  of  the  Pyrenees.'— FaU  of  St  Sebastian— 
^  Pampluna. — Invasion  <f  France  by  the  British  Army. 

The  grand  operations  in  the  north  grand  army  had  been  swept  out  of 
of  Spam  were  still  carried  on  with  the  Spain ;  when  the  frontier  barriers  were 
most  brilliant  success,  under  the  eye  of  about  to  fall,  and  to  leave  the  finest 
Marquis  Wellington.  The  siege  of  provinces  of  France  itself  exposed  to 
St  Sebastian  wi.\s  maintained  with  ex*  invasion,  alarm  seized  him,  and  he  per- 
traordinary  vigour.  One  of  the  prin>  ceived  that  this  was  a  contest  which, 
cipal  out.works  had  been  already  ap>  even  under  the  most  urgent  pressure 
preached ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  of  other  wars,  could  not  be  disregard. 
17th  of  July  General  Graham  deter*  ed.  Of  the  immense  levies  which  were 
mined  to  hazard  an  assault.  The  va.  at  this  time  raising,  a  part  was  desti- 
lour  of  the  troops  surmounted  every  ned  to  fill  up  the  exhausted  ranks  of 
obstacle  :  the  place  was  stormed  ;  the  the  army  now  stationed  within  the 
enemy  driven  down  the  hill  on  which  French  frontier ;  and  Soult,  whose  ta* 
it  is  situated  ;  and  forced,  after  burn-  lents  appeared  equal  to  such  an  exi- 
ing  the  village  of  St  Martino,  to  with-  gency,  hastened  from  Germany  to  re¬ 
draw  precipitately  into  the  town  of  St  nkume  the  chief  command.  The  crisis 
Sebastian.  The  trenches  were  imme-  was  urgent ;  and  so  soon  as  the  orga- 
diately  opened  ag^nst  the  body  of  the  nization  of  the  army  was  in  any  degree 
place,  and  there  appeared  a  fair  pros-  established,  he  felt  that  he  was  impe- 
pect  of  its  being  compelled  to  surren-  riously  called  upon  to  make  a  grand 
der.  effort  for  the  relief  of  the  two  fortress- 

Buonaparte,  while  occupied  with  the  es,  the  reduction  of  which  must  give 
great  contest  which  he  was  about  to  a  fatal  blow  to  all  the  prospects  of 
wage  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  had  French  dominion, 
in  some  measure  neglected  the  opera-  Lord  Wellington  was  at  this  mo¬ 
tions  of  which  the  peninsula  was  the  ment  beset  with  considerable  diffietd- 
theatre.  He  had  recalled  thence  many  ties.  He  had  to  maintain  and  to  cover 
of  his  generals,  and  even  Soult,  who  two  sieges,  conducted  at  a  considerable 
had  long  held  the  chief  command.  But  distance  from  each  other ;  and  it  was 
now,  when  in  one  short  month,  bis  thus  impossible  to  avoid  the  inconve* 
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nience  Ot  dividine  hts  army.  1  he  ry- 
renees  indeed  anorded  strong  posi¬ 
tions  ;  yet  were  they  unfavourable  in 
sevend  respects  to  the  present  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  force.  As  they  con¬ 
sist  of  a  number  of  long  and  deep  val* 
lies,  separated  from  each  other  by  lof¬ 
ty  par^lel  chains  of  mountains,  the 
troops  who  defended  these  vallies  were 
thus  in  a  great  measure  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  each  other.  The 
enemy  could  choose  the  line  of  his  ad¬ 
vance,  throw  his  whole  force  into  it, 
and  push  before  him  the  division  by 
which  it  might  be  guarded,  while  the 
other  corps,  separated  by  almost  im- 
putable  barriers,  could  lend  no  assist¬ 
ance.  Upon  this  position  of  the  allies 
Soult  founded  his  plan  of  operations. 
He  hoped  by  attacking  separately  one 
of  the  covering  armies,  to  defeat  and 
drive  it  before  him,  and  then  throw 
himself  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
other  army.  He  expected  not  only 
to  relieve  the  blockaded  fortresses,  but 
to  drive  the  whole  of  the  allied  armies 
ia  confusion  behind  the  Ebro. 

Of  the  two  fortresses  St  Sebastian 
alone  was  in  immediate  danger ;  it 
seemed  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
first  grand  attack  of  the  enemy  would 
be  against  the  force  by  which  this  siege 
was  covered.  Such  seems  to  have  been 
the  expectation  of  Lord  Wellington 
when  he  established  his  head-ouarters 
at  Lesaca,  at  a  small  distance  from^St 
Sebastian.  The  two  roads  leading  from 
Pampluna  were,  however,  covered  by 
divisions  of  the  British  army ;  one, 
under  General  Hill,  in  the  Puerto  de 
Maya ;  the  other,  under  General  Byng, 
•n  the  extreme  right,  at  Roncesvalles. 
Against  these  troops  a  very  formidable 
attack  was  directed. 

The  British  troops  were  now  about 
to  be  engaged,  almost  for  the  first  time, 
in  that  system  of  mountain  warfare  in 
which  the  French  had  been  hitherto 
Unrivalled.  Their  habits  of  body  and 


diet  in  a  peculiar  manner  fit  them  for  this 
species  of  operations:  andevery  one  will 
recollect  howjimportantweretheadvan- 
tages  which  they  acquired  in  Switzer¬ 
land  by  their  mountain  operations  un¬ 
der  Lecourbe.  The  whole  range  of  the 
movements  they  had  now  to  make  was 
comparatively  small ;  for  the  eye  might 
from  the  top  of  the  highest  of  the 
mountains  have  taken  in  the  positions 
of  all  the  columns  of  the  two  armies — 
the  positions  of  above  100,000  men. 
These  columns  were  placed  among 
mountains  where  cavalry  could  not  act, 
and  cannon  could  not  Im  conveyed. 

The  allied  armies  had  possession  of 
the  principal  passes  of  the  mountains. 
In  front  of  Soult,  at  St  Jean  Pied  de 
Port,  was  General  Byng’s  brigade ; 
Morillo’s  corps  was  at  the  pass  of  Ron¬ 
cesvalles  ;  behind  was  Sir  Lowry  Cole, 
with  the  ^th  division,  at  Piscarret ; 
General  Picton’s  division  being  in  re¬ 
serve,  at  Olaque.  Between  the  valley 
of  Roncesvalles  and  the  Port  de  Maya 
there  is  a  large  space  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  occupied  by  any 
force.  To  Port  de  Maya,  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Bastan,  and  to  Roncesvalles,  the 
distance  is  nearly  equal  from  St  Jean 
Pied  de  Port.  The  valley  of  Bastan  was 
occupied  by  General  Hill,  with  the  se¬ 
cond  division,  and  by  the  Conde  d’- 
Amaranthe’s  Spanish  corps.  On  one 
flank  were  the  light  and  7th  divisions, 
at  Pera,  Port  de  Echelar,  and  on  the 
heights  of  Barbura  ;  the  6th  division 
was  in  reserve  at  St  Estevan,  on  the 
Bidassoa.  General  Longa  extended 
the  line  of  communication  from  the 
Bidassoa  to  the  Urumea— from  a  divi¬ 
sion  posted  at  St  Echelar  to  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Graham’s,  employed  before  St  Se¬ 
bastian.— Soult  had  one  great  object 
in  view  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  ef¬ 
fect  this  he  made  two  movements  or 
attacks,  the  one  real,  and  the  other  a 
feint.  By  the  first  he  hoped  to  secure 
his  immediate  object,  and  by  the  other 
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to  keep  the  attention  and  force  of  hie 
antagonists  employ^ed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  their  disturbing  him  in 
his  operations.  From  St  Jean  Pied  de 
Port  he  proceeded  in  t«ro  directions. 
He  led  on  a  force  of  35|000  men  him> 
self ;  and,  bursting  through  the  pass  of 
Roncesvalles,  he  hoped  to  confound 
his  enemy  and  to  reach  Pampluna.  The 
other  part  of  his  army  moved  upon  the 
valley  of  Bastan,  to  force  the  British 
position  at  Port  de  Maya.  At  these 
two  points,  Roncesvalles  and  Port  de 
Maya,  the  British  force  was  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  24th  of  July  Soult  attacked 
in  great  force  the  position  occupied  by 
General  Hill,  who  though  driven  from 
it  at  first  by  superior  numbers,  instant* 
ly  recovered  the  most  essential  point 
of  it,  and  would  soon  have  regained 
the  whole.  But  in  the  meantime  an 
attack  on  a  much  greater  scale,  with 
between  30  and  40,000  men,  was  made 
upon  General  Byng’s  position  at  Ron¬ 
cesvalles  ;  and  although  reinforced  by 
another  division,  under  Sir  Lowry 
Cole,  the  allies  were  at  length  over¬ 
powered,  and  compelled  to  give  way. 
They  took  post  at  Zerbiri  ;  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Hill,  whose  rear  was  now  threat¬ 
ened,  fell  back  upon  Irurita.  These 
corps  had  thus  lost  their  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  Lord  Wellington,  and 
were  left  alone  to  defend  the  blockade 
of  Pampluna  against  the  overwhelming 
force  with  which  the  enemy  was  pour¬ 
ing  in  to  relieve  it.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  two  British  divisions,  with  a 
small  part  of  the  Spanish  force  cover¬ 
ing  the  blockade,  took  a  position  im¬ 
mediately  in  front  of  the  place. 

On  the  27th,  Soult  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  walls  of  Pampluna,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  began  operations  for  its  relief. 
Not  having  yet  brought  up  all  his 
troops,  he  contented  himself  with  at¬ 
tacking  a  column  placed  upon  a  hill, 
which  formed  an  important  part  of  the 


British  position ;  but  a  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  regiment,  with  the  40th 
British,  defended  it  against  all  his  ef¬ 
forts.  On  the  28th  another  British 
division  arrived  ;  and  the  enemy,  also 
reinforced,  began  a  contest  of  the  most 
furious  character.  His  main  effort  was 
directed  against  the  fourth  division, 
under  Genend  Picton  ;  but  tbe  French 
were  every  where  repulsed,  unless  at 
one  point,  where  a  Portuguese  batta¬ 
lion  having  been  overpowered,  the 
enemy  were  enabled  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  on  the  line  of  the  allies.  By  the 
efforts  of  some  British  regiments,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  driven  from  the  heights 
with  immense  loss,  and  were  entirely 
disabled. — in  the  course  of  the  28th 
Generals  Hill  and  Dalhousie  arrived 
with  their  divisions,  and  placed  them¬ 
selves  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  Bri^ 
tish  force. — On  the  29th  and  SOth  these 
two  great  armies  continued  to  view 
each  other,  neither  daring  to  attack 
the  formidable  heights  on  which  its 
antagonist  was  posted.  But  in  the 
course  of  these  days  the  enemy  silently 
withdrew  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
from  the  front  where  the  former  ac¬ 
tions  had  taken  place,  and  moved  them 
to  the  right,  with  a  view  of  attacking 
the  British  left  under  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  trusting  to  the  natural  strength 
of  the  original  position,  that  the  troops 
still  remaining  would  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  it.  On  the  ‘iOth,  accordingly. 
General  Hill  was  attacked,  and  obliged 
to  fall  back  from  the  range  of  billa 
which  he  occupied  to  the  one  immedi¬ 
ately  behind.  But  Lord  Wellington 
seeing  the  enemy’s  line  weakened,  in¬ 
stantly  seized  bis  opportunity  }  he  de¬ 
tached  Lord  Dalhousie  and  General 
Picton  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
formidable  heights  on  which  his  right 
and  left  rested ;  and  the  operation 
having  been  rapidly  accomplished,  the 
centre  advanced  to  join  in  the  attack. 
These  efforts  were  crowned  with  the 
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most  brilliant  success,  and  the  enemy, 
driren  from  one  of  the  strongest  posi¬ 
tions  which  it  was  possible  for  troops 
to  occupy,  were  soon  in  full  retreat  to¬ 
wards  their  own  frontier.  To  cover 
their  retreat  they  placed  a  strong  rear¬ 
guard  in  the  pass  of  Donna  Maria, 
from  which,  however,  it  was  driven  by 
Lord  D»lhousie.  The  retreat  now  re¬ 
sembled  a  flight  {  many  prisoners  were 
brought  in,  and  a  large  convoy  with 
baggage  was  taken  at  the  town  of 
Ehzonda.  The  French  endeavoured, 
however,  to  make  another  stand  at  the 
Puerto  de  Echalar,  immediately  within 
the  Spanish  frontier  ;  but  two  of  their 
divisions  were  driven  from  these  heights 
in  the  most  brilliant  style,  by  a  single 
British  division  ;  and  Soult  was  com¬ 
pelled  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  his  exertions. 

Thus  terminated  these  great  con¬ 
flicts.  How  different  was  the  result 
from  that  expected  by  the  French  ge¬ 
neral,  may  be  discovered  by  attending 
to  his  proclamation  to  the  army  on  ta¬ 
king  the  command.  In  this  address 
he  states,  *'  that  he  had  been  sent  by 
the  emperor  to  the  command  of  his 
armies  in  Spain  ;  and  that  his  imperial 
majesty’s  instructions  and  his  own  in¬ 
tentions  were,  to  drive  the  British  a- 
cross  the  Lbro,  and  celebrate  the  em¬ 
peror’s  birth-day  in  the  town  of  Vitto- 
ria.”  It  so  happened,  however,  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don  with  the  intelligence  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  having  been  driven  into  France 
on  the  very  day  which  they  had  fixed 
for  celebrating  their  own  triumphs. 

Soult  expected  not  only  to  relieve 
Pampluna,  but  to  fix  himself  ag^in  on 
the  Ebro,  and  unite  with  Suchet’s 
army.  That  he  should  so  soon  have 
collected  a  force  of  70,000  men — the 
number  engaged  in  the  late  battles, — 
might  appear  extraordinary ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  armistice 
in  the  north  was  signed  the  day  before 


the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  as  troops 
were  not  immediately  wanted  in  Ger¬ 
many,  many  divisions  which  must  '  j 
otherwise  have  been  sent  thither,  were  ! 
dispatched  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain, 
where  hostilities  were  still  carried  on, 
and  the  danger  was  most  pressing.  j 
Much  peculation  was  now  excited 
as  to  the  future  operations  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  commander.  Some  affected  to  i 
doubt  whether  he  would  enter  France,  | 
while  others  conceived  this  step  to  be 
the  necessary  result  of  his  previous  ' 
operations.  A  descent  into  the  south 
of  France  seemed  to  be  advisable  in 
every  point  of  view,  military  as  well  as  i 
morzl— military,  because  while  the  al-  ' 
lies  remained  on  the  Spanish  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  enemy  must  always 
have  had  the  power  of  attacking  the 
different  passes,  while  it  must  have 
been  impossible  for  them,  unless  they 
established  a  post  in  France,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  his  movements — what  reinforce¬ 
ments  he  received — or  what  projects  he 
had  in  contemplation  :  moral,  because 
Buonaparte  had  always  represented  i 
France  as  a  country  not  exposed  to 
invasion ;  “the  sacred  country,”  which 
none  of  her  antagonists  dared  to  enter ; 
but  when  the  people  of  France  found 
a  British  army  in  their  own  territories, 
this  circumstance,  it  was  thought,  must 
abate  very  much  their  pride  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  arms.  When  they  saw 
an  invading  army  in  France,  they 
could  have  no  doubt  of  the  failure  of 
their  projects  upon  Spain  ;  and  the  al¬ 
lies  might  then  say  to  them  with  truth, 
Sec  the  result  of  your  treacherous  at¬ 
tempts  against  this  fine  country  :  his¬ 
tory  does  not  furnish  an  instance  of 
greater  crime,  an  example  of  more  in¬ 
famy,  than  this  invasion  of  Spain.  But 
mark  the  result — the  unburied  bones  : 
of  half  a  million  of  your  countrymen 
whiten  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  the 
invaded  country,  aitd  yet  you  have  not 
been  able  to  effect  your  purpose.  Spain 
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has  been  wrested  from  jotir  grasp, 
and  a  British  army  has  come  to  turn 
the  evils  of  invasion  against  yourselves. 
—Such,  it  was  said,  must  be  the  moral 
advantages  of  the  invasion  of  France. — 
The  measure,  besides,  could  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  no  hazard  to  the  invader.  Sta¬ 
tioned  on  this  side  the  Pyrenees,  Lord 
Wellington  could  have  no  apprehension 


tionsof  Lord  Wellington  were  prompt, 
skilful,  and. consecutive  ;  and  that  the 
valour  and  steadiness  ot  the  British 
troops  were  admirable.  He  desired 
his  soldiers  not  to  forget,  however,  that 
it  was  to  the  benefit  of  their  example 
the  British  owed  their  present  military 
character.  This  was  certainly  true  ;  it 
had  been  to  the  exampl;;  the  French 


for  his  rear  while  he  commanded  the  afforded  Europe  of  being  invariably 


passes;  and  if  he  had  done  nothing  more 
than  occupy  the  country  to  Bayonne, 


beaten  when  they  hazarded  a  battle  with 
British  troops,  that  the  latter  owed 


he  would  not  only  have  wounded  the  their  present  military  character.  Lord 
pride  and  weakened  the  character  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Nelson  were  in- 


the  French  government,  but  he  would  debted  for  their  reputation  to  an  unin- 
have  been  able,  if  he  had  chosen,  to  terrupted  series  of  victories  over  the 
make  the  south  of  France  provide  sub-  land  and  sea  forces  of  France  ;  and  no 
sistence  for  his  troops.  email  addition  had  been  made  by  this 

How  bitter  were  the  disappoint-  very  Soult  to  the  military  character  of 
ments  which  the  French  had  already  the  British  general  and  his  armies.-— 
sustained,  was  apparent  from  a  variety  After  this  censure  of  his  predecessor, 
of  circumstances.  The  proclamation  and  boast  of  what  he  would  effect  him- 
whicb  Soult  addressed  to  the  troops  self — after  threatening  to  drive  the 
on  taking  the  command,  and  which  has  British  across  the  Ebro,  and  date  his 
already  been  noticed,  seems  to  prove  dispatches  from  Vittoria,  what  had 
that  the  French  armies  had  lost  much  Soult  been  able  to  do  against  this 
of  their  ardour  in  the  course  of  this  **  motley  levy,”  which  a  skilful  gene- 
peninsular  war,  and  required  every  sti-  ral  might  easily  have  discomfited  ?  The 
mulus  to  encourage  their  exertions. —  very  same  thing  that  Jourdan  had  done. 
In  this  curious  document  there  was  Jourdan  was  beaten  and  driven  out  of 
much  promise  of  what  the  general  Spain ;  and  nobody  could  affirm  that 
would  effect  himself,  with  the  usual  the  fate  of  Soult  was  very  different, 
sprinkling  of  French  falsehood.  Soult  The  efforts  of  the  enemy  in  the  field 
had  the  folly  to  assert  what  no  one  had  proved  unavailing  to  avert  the 
could  believe — that  the  British  army  downfall  of  their  fortresses.  At  St  Se- 
was  much  superior  in  numbers  to  that  bastian,  however,  they  had  displayed 
of  the  enemy  when  it  advanced  to  the  more  than  their  usual  dexterity  in  forti- 
Douro;  he  added,  however,  that  a  good  'fying  the  place;  but  a  breach  having 
general  might  have  discomfited  this  been  effected,  the  assault  was  ordered  to 
motley  levy.”  Timorous  and  pusilla-  take  place  at  day  break  of  the  S5th. 
nimous  councils,  however,  he  says,  The  storming  party,  (about  2000 
were  followed  ;  fortresses  were  aban-  men,l  were  ordered  to  assemble  in  the 
doned  ;  the  marches  were  disorderly  ;  trenenes,  and  the  explosion  of  the  mine 
and  a  veteran  army  was  compelled  to  was  to  be  the  signal  for  advance.  The 
yield  all  its  acquisitions.  Of  the  bat-  uncovered  approach  from  the  trenches 
tie  of  Vittoria  he  says,  that  the  re-  to  the  breach  was  about  SOO  yards 
suit  would  have  been  different  had  the  ia  length,  before  an  extensive  front  of 


general  been  worthy  of  his  troops,  al¬ 
though  he  confesses  that  the  disposi- 


works,  and  over  very  difficult  ground, 
consisting  of  rocks  covered  with  sea- 
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weed  and  intermediate  pooU  of  water. 
The  lire  of  the  place  wa«  yet  entire, 
and  the  breach  was  flanked  by  two 
towers,  which,  though  considerably  in* 
jured,  were  still  occupied. 

At  five  in  the  morning  the  mine  was 
sprung,  which  destroyed  much  of  the 
counterscarp  and  glacis,  and  created 
astonishment  in  the  enemy  posted  on 
the  works  near  to  it.  They  abandon* 
ed  them  for  the  moment,  and  the  ad* 
▼ance  of  the  storming-partyreached  the 
breach  without  much  resistance.  When 
they  attempted  to  ascend  the  breach, 
however,  the  enemy  opened  a  destruc* 
tive  fire,  and  threw  down  a  profusion 
of  shells  from  the  towers  on  the  flanks, 
and  from  the  summit  of  the  breach. 
The  assaulting  party  returned  into  the 
trenches  with  the  loss  of  nearly  100 
men  killed,  and  400  wounded.  The 
advanced  ^ard,  with  Lieutenant  Jones, 
who  led  them,  were  made  prisoners  on 
the  breach,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir  R.  Fletcher  was  wounded  at  the 
same  time  in  the  trenches. — This  assault 
does  not  appear  to  have  failed  from 
want  of  exertion,  but  because  the  fire 
of  the  place  had  been  left  entire,  and 
the  distance  of  the  covered  approaches 
iiom  the  breach  was  too  great.  The 
troops  are  said  in  the  Gazette  to  have 
done  their  dutyj  but  it  was  beyond 
the  power  of  gallantry  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  opposed  to  them.  Sir 
T.  Graham’s  words  are,  **  notwith* 
standing  the  distinguished  gallantry  of 
the  troops  employed,  the  attack  did 
not  succeed.  The  enemy  occupied  in 
force  all  the  defences  of  the  place  which 
looked  that  way,  and  from  which,  and 
all  around  the  breach,  they  were  en¬ 
abled  to  bring  so  destructive  a  fire  of 

ne  and  musketry,  flanking  and  en* 
ng  the  column,  and  to  throw  over 
ao  many  hand-grenades  on  the  troops, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  desist  from 
the  attack.  Though  this  attack  has 
failed,  it  would  be  great  injustice  not 


to  assure  your  lordship  that  the  troops 
conducted  themselves  with  their  usual 
gallantry,  and  only  retired  when  I 
thought  a  further  perseverance  in  the 
attack  would  have  occasioned  a  useless 
sacrifice  of  brave  men.” 

The  breach  having  thus  proved  im¬ 
practicable,  all  the  operations  of  the 
siege  were  to  be  recommenced ;  the 
repulse  of  the  French  army,  however, 
left  the  allies  at  full  liberty  to  carry 
them  on.  Their  first  object  was  t* 
cut  off  the  communication  which  the 
besieged  carried  on  by  sea  with  the 
coast  of  France  ;  and  Sir  George  Col¬ 
lier,  with  a  party  of  marines,  stormed 
the  island  of  Santa  Clara,  which  lies 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  took 
the  garrison  prisoners.  New  breach¬ 
ing  batteries  were,  in  the  mean  time, 
raised  and  carried  forward  with  such 
vigour,  that  on  the  31st  of  August  it 
was  determined  to  make  another  as¬ 
sault.  The  result  of  this,  however,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  first  instance  to  be  very 
doubtful. 

The  columns  for  the  assault  moved 
out  of  the  trenches,  and  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  after  the  advance  of  the  forlorn 
hope  the  enemy  exploded  two  mines, 
which  destroyed  part  of  the  walls,  but 
as  the  troops  were  not  in  very  close 
order,  nor  very  near  the  wall,  their  loss 
was  not  great.  From  the  Mirador 
and  battery  del  Principe,  on  the  castle, 
the  fire  of  grape  and  mells  was  opened 
on  the  columns,  and  continued  while 
they  were  disputing  the  breach.  The 
main  curtain,  which  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  breached,  was  strongly  occu¬ 
pied  by  grenadiers ;  the  left  branch  of 
the  hom-work  was  also  well-manned  ; 
a  heavy  fire  was  maintained  on  the 
breach,  great  part  of  which  was  expo¬ 
sed  ;  but  a  tower  called  Amezquita, 
on  the  left,  was  fortunately  not  manned. 
By  the  extremity  of  the  curtain  the 
breach  was  accessible ;  but  the  enemy’s 
position  there  was  commanding,  and 
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the  aicent  much  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  besieged.  Behind  the  breach  was 
a  perpendicular  fall  from  15  to  25 
feet  in  depth,  under  which  were  the 
ruins  of  the  houses,  and  part  of  the 
walls  still  left  at  intervals,  by  which 
alone  it  was  possible  to  descend.  A 
line  of  retrenchment,  carried  along  these 

I  ruins,  was  strongly  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  and  entirdy  swept  the  confined 
summit  of  the  breach. 

The  storming  parties  advanced  to 
the  breach,  and  remained  on  the  side 
of  it  without  ascending  the  summit,  as 
they  were  prevented  by  the  heavy  fire 
I  from  the  entrenched  ruins  within. 
Many  desperate  efforts  were  made  to 
gain  the  summit  without  effect ;  fresh 
troops  were  sent  on  successively,  as 
fast  as  they  could  be  filed  out  of  the 
I  trenches  ;  and  500  Portuguese,  in  two 
detachments,  forded  the  nver  Urumea, 
near  its  mouth,  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry.' 

The  greatest  difficulties  had  thus 
presented  themselves  after  the  troops 
had  got  to  the  breach.  *<  Never  was  any 
thing,’*  says  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  so 
fallacious  as  its  external  appearance. 
Notwithstanding  its  great  extent,  there 
was  but  one  point  where  it  was  pos. 
sible  to  enter,  and  there  by  single  files. 
All  the  inside  of  the  wall,  to  the 
i^ht  of  the  curtain,  formed  a  per¬ 
pendicular  scarp  of  at  least  20  feet 
to  the  level  of  the  streets,  so  that  the 
narrow  ridge  of  the  curtain  itself, 
formed  by  the  breaching  of  its  end  and 
fiont,  was  the  only  accessible  point. 
During  the  suspension  of  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  siege,  from  want  of  ammu- 
.nition,  the  enemy  had  prepared  every 
means  of  defence  which  art  could  de* 
vise,  so  that  great  numbers  of  men 
were  covered  by  intrenchments  and  tra* 
verses  in  the  horn.work — on  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  the  curtain — and  within  the 
town  opposite  to  the  breach,  and  ready 
to  pour  a  most  destructive  fire  «f  mus¬ 


ketry  on  both  flanks  of  the  approach 
to  the  top  of  the  narrow  ridge  of  the 
curtain.  Every  thing  that  the  most 
determined  bravery  could  attempt  was 
repeatedly  tried  in  vain  by  the  troops, 
who  were  brought  fons'ard  from  the 
trenches  in  succession.  No  man  out¬ 
lived  the  attempt  to  gain  the  ridge ; 
yet  a  secure  lodgement  could  never 
have  been  obtained  without  occupying 
a  part  of  the  curtain.” 

The  breach  was  now  covered  with 
troops  remaining  in  the  same  unfavour¬ 
able  situation,  and  unable  to  gain  the 
summit :  upwards  of  two  hours  of  cod- 
tinued  and  severe  exertion  had  elapsed. 
On  the  instant  Sir  Thomas  Graham 
adopted  a  new  expedient ;  he  ordered 
the  guns  to  be  turned  against  the  cur¬ 
tain.  It  was  manifest  that  unless  this 
could  be  done  with  almost  unexampled 
precision,  the  assailants  must  have  suf¬ 
fered  more  severely  than  their  enemies 
— for  the  fire,  to  be  effectual,  must 
have  been  elevated  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  heads  of  our  own  troops  in  the 
breach.  But  it  was  directed  with  ad¬ 
mirable  precision,  and  proved  effectual. 
By  a  happy  chance  a  quantity  of  com¬ 
bustibles  exploded  within  the  breach, 
and  the  French  began  to  waver ;  the 
assailants  made  fresh  efforts  ;  the  ra¬ 
velin  and  left  branch  of  the  horn.work 
were  abandoned  by  the  enemy  ;  the 
entrenchment  within  the  breach  was 
soon  deserted  by  them,  and  the  assail¬ 
ants  got  over  the  ruins  and  gained  the 
curtain. 

The  troops  being  now  assembled  in 
great  numbers  on  the  breach,  pushed 
into  the  town  ;  the  garrison,  dispirit¬ 
ed  by  its  severe  loss,  and  intimidated 
by  the  perseverance  and  bravery  of  the 
assailants,  was  quickly  driven  from  all 
its  intrenchments  (except  the  convent  of 
Teresa,)  into  the  castle.  From  the  su¬ 
perior  height  of  the  curtain — a  circum¬ 
stance  of  which  Sir  T.  Graham  had  to 
promptly  availed  himself,  the  artilleiy 
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in  the  batteries  on  the  right  of  the 
Urumea  were  able  to  keep  up  a  fire  on 
that  part  during  the  assault ;  and  as 
the  artillery  .was  extremely  well  served, 
it  occasioned  a  severe  loss  to  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  probably  produced  the  explo¬ 
sion  which  led  to  final  success. 

The  assailants  had  upwards  of  500 
men  killed,  and  1500  wounded  ;  of  the 
garrison,  besides  those  who  were  killed 
and  wounded  during  the  assault,  700 
were  made  prisoners  in  the  town.  Of 
the  engineers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir 
R.  Fletcher,  Bart.  Captains  Rhodes 
and  Collier,  were  killed  ;  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Burgoyne,  and  Lieutenants 
Barry  and  Marshall,  were  wounded. 

So  soon  as  the  town  was  carried, 
preparations  were  made  to  reduce  the 
castle  The  plan  of  attack  was  to  erect 
batteries  on  the  north  of  the  town,  and 
breach  some  of  the  main  points  of  the 
defences  of  the  castle.  The  town, 
which  had  been  on  fire  ever  since  the 
assault,  from  the  quantity  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  combustibles  of  all  sorts  scat¬ 
tered  around,  was  now  nearly  con¬ 
sumed  ;  and  the  flames  had  proved  a 
great  impediment  to  carrying  the  ap- 
roaches  forward.  The  enemy’s  fire, 
owever,  had  been  nearly  silenced  since 
the  assault ;  and  the  roofs  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  houses  and  the  steeples  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  musketry,  the  fire  of  which 
was  to  open  when  the  assault  on  the 
castle  should  commence. 

The  batteries  opened  on  the  castle 
from  the  left  of  the  attack.  The  fire 
was  extremely  powerful  and  well  di¬ 
rected,  ploughing  up  every  part  of  the 
confined  space  of  the  castle  :  the  ene¬ 
my  kept  concealed  chiefly  in  little  nar¬ 
row  trenches,  which  they  had  made 
along  the  front  of  the  heights,  but 
they  lost  many^  men.  A  white  flag 
was  at  last  hoisted,  and  the  garrison 
surrendered  prisoners  of  war its 
numbers  had  been  reduced  to  80  offi- 
eers  and  1756  men,  of  whom  23  offi¬ 


cers  and  512  men  were  in  hospital.— 
There  were  expended  by  the  besie¬ 
gers  in  these  operations,  more  than 
70,000  shot  and  shells,  and  upwards  of 
500,000lb8.  of  gunpowder. 

From  the  account  which  has  been 
given  of  this  siege,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  defence  of  breaches  made  and 
stormed  under  such  circumstances  is 
80  very  advantageous,  that  against  an 
intelligent  governor,  and  a  hrave  garri¬ 
son,  accident  alone  can  give  the  assault 
a  tolerable  chance  of  success.  As  the 
fire  of  the  batteries  is  entirely  directed 
to  breaching,  the  enemy’s  troops,  pre¬ 
viously  to  me  assault,  sustain  little  or 
no  loss  ;  and  as  their  front  is  restricted, 
it  can  he  fully  occupied,  while  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  men  remain  to  form 
strong  reserves.  The  assailants  have  no 
help  from  their  works,  and  depend  for 
success  entirely  on  their  own  exertions ; 
while  the  height  of  situation,  with  the 
difficulty  of  ascent  up  the  ruins  of  the 
wall,  give  a  decided  superiority  to  the 
besieged.  But  if,  in  addition,  the  breach 
be  well  intrenched,  and  the  governor 
has  made  use  of  the  precautions  re¬ 
commended  in  every  treatise  on  de¬ 
fence,  by  covering  the  approach  to  the 
breach,  and  preserving  a  powerful  flank 
fire,  both  direct  and  vertical,  to  play 
on  the  columns  during  the  struggle, 
no  conceivable  superiority  of  courage 
over  a  brave  enemy  will  counterba¬ 
lance  such  advantages.  It  is  no  dis¬ 
paragement,  therefore,  to  the  troops, 
that  they  failed  in  the  first  assault  on 
the  25th  of  July,  and  succeeded  on  the 
31st  of  August,  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  unexpected  accuracy  of  fire  from 
distant  batteries,  and  the  accidental  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  enemy’s  shells  and  am¬ 
munition,  which  gave  their  heroic  ex¬ 
ertions  a  chance  of  success.  Had  the 
contest  been  merely  that  of  man  to 
man,  the  result  would  not  have  remain¬ 
ed  long  doubtful — for  the  troops  car¬ 
ried  the  breach  and  gained  the  summit 
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at  the  first  rush.  The  French,  who 
seem  to  have  expected  this,  endeavour* 
ed  to  render  the  further  advance  of  the 
assailants  impracticable,  and  to  concen* 
trate  such  a  fire  on  the  spot  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  remain  exposed  to  it, 
while  the  confined  space  of  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  breach  prevented  the  assail¬ 
ants  from  using  any  cover  against  its 
effects. 

The  events  of  this  day  are  highly 
honourable  and  encouraging  to  the 
British  soldier,  as  they  prove  that 
when  his  labour  aids  his  courage  by 
carrying  the  approaches  completely  to' 
the  wall,  and  when  the  assault  of  the 
breach  is  duly  supported  by  a  close’ 
fire  from  the  trenches,  his  success  is 
ensured.  The  advantages  must  then  be 
all  on  his  side ;  and  how  shall  a  few 
worn-out  and  dispirited  men,  exposed 
to  a  murderous  fire  every  time  they  at* 
tempt  to  stand  up,  resist  the  attack  of 
enemies  elated  with  success,  and  requi* 
ring) only  one  effort  more  to  crown 
tbcir  labours.  The  old  and  tried  maxim 
on  this  subject  cannot,  however,  be  too 
much  attended  to,-i>-*<  at  a  siege  never 
to  attempt  any  thing  by  force  umichcan* 
be  obtained  by  labour  and  art.*'  The 
regular  mode  of  gaining  a  breach  is  so 
certain,  so  simple,  and  so  bloodless, 
that^  is  much  to  be'  preferred  to  any' 
other,  and  forms  so  advantageous  a 
contrast  to  the  open  assaults  in  Spain, 
unaided  by  fire  from  the  trenches,  that 
there  are  few  who  will  not  regret  the 
inability  of  the  British  army  to  have 
adopted  it  on  all  occasions. 

Soult  made  another  unsuccessful  ef¬ 
fort  about  this  time.  A  force,  chiefly' 
Spanish,  was  drawn  up  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bidassoa,  in  a  position 
wluch  covered  all  the  approaches  to 
St  Sebastian.  As  the  enemy  occupied 
the  height  which  overhangs  the  op* 
posite  banks,  and  which  he  had  forti* 
fied  with  cannon,  he  could  command 
at  any  point  the  passage  of  the  river. 

TOI,.  VI.  PART  1. 


On  the  morning  of  the  Slst,  the  very 
day  of  the  storming  of  St  Sebastian, 
he  crossed  in  great  force,  and  attack* 
ed  the  Spanish  troops  posted  on  the 
hills  at  a  little  distance.  The  attack 
was  repulsed  at  once  in  the  most  gal¬ 
lant  manner,  and  repeated  attempts 
bad  uniformly  the  same  result.  In  the 
afternoon,  having  still  the  command  of 
the  river,  the  French  passed  over  an 
additional  body  of  troops,  which,  johm 
ed  to  the  former,  made  a  new  and  dcs* 
pmte  attack  on  the  Spanish  positions^ 
They  were  instantly  driven  back  in  the 
same  prompt  and  gallant  manner  as  fd^ 
merly  ;  and  the  enemy,  losing  all  hope,' 
entirely  withdrew  his  troops.-  -Eont 
Wellington,  who  had  not  hitherto  pfau 
ced  full  confidence  in^  the  '  Spanish' 
armies,  posted  a  British  divistOBiom 
each  of  their  flanks  ;  but  their  own  va¬ 
lour  was  equal  to'the  occasion,  and  nb 
aid  was  necessary.  This  day,  in  short, 
may  be  considered  as  finally  retrieving 
the  tarnished  repqtation  of >  the  Spa¬ 
nish  arms.  .  ■ 

When  the  French  made  this  attempt 
to  penetrate  by  the  high  •  road  to  St 
Sebastian,  they  about  the  same  time 
crossed  the  Bidassoa  higher  up,  with 
a  view  of  gaining  the  place  by  a'  cir-u 
ciiitousroutethrough  OyazEun.  They 
attacked  a  Portuguese  brigade,  which 
was  stationed  at  that  place,  and  which, 
though  reinforced,  was  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  the  position,  but  fell  back  up^n 
another,  which  equally  covered  St  Se¬ 
bastian.  The' enemy  finding  all  his 
attempts  fruitless,  withdrew  behind  the 
Bidassoa.  The  immediate  fall  of  tht 
fortress  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  make 
any  further  efforts. 

Some  discussions  of  an  unpleasant 
nature  took  place  about  this  time  be¬ 
tween  Lord  Wellington  and  the  Spa¬ 
nish  government.  His  lordship  had 
advanced  into  Spain  in  the  confidence 
and  with  the  understanding,  that  the 
army  of  that  country  should  be  plMced 
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I^lder  tke  command  of  officers,  on 
whose  co-operation  he  could  rely. 
He  had  particularly  stipulated,  that 
the  chief  command  of  the  provinces 
through  which  he  was  to  pass,  and 
of  the  armies  levied  from  them,  should 
be  entrusted  to  Castanos,  an  officer, 
not  perhaps  of  very  shining  abilities, 
but  of  great  worth,  utecrity,  and 
candour.  The  dignity  of  his  cl^rac- 
ter,  and  his  concihatory  manners,  ren* 
dered  him  an  admirable  instrument 
Sot  conciliating  the  British  and  Spani. 
ards.  It  was  in  this  capacity  Lord 
Wdlington  wished  to  employ  him. 
While  ue  Gallician  army  was  ably  led 
by  General  Giron,  Castanos  went 
through  the  provmces,  maintaining  or¬ 
der,  and  forwarding  supplies.  An  ad- 
aoinistratibn  unfriendly  to  him  having 
come  into  power,  took  advantage  of 
his  military  inactivity  to  remove  him 
£rom'  the  command  which  he  held ; 
while  other  chaugM  were  made,  contra- 
f  as  Lord  Wwington  conceived,  to 
e  engagement  orinnally  entered  into 
with  mm,  and  without  his  advice  or 
concurrence.  Such  conduct  to  such 
a  man,  and  a  man  to  whom  Spain  was 
■d*  deeply  indebted,  can  admit  of  no 
iustificaupn.  Lord  Wellington,  in  a 
letter'to  the  Spanish  minister  of  svar, 
remarked,  that  the  local  situation  of 
the  4th  army  prevented  its  being  form¬ 
ed  into  a  corps,  at  the  head  of  which 
the  captain -general  could  be  placed, 
with  any  regard  to  propriety,  con- 
adering  the  dignity  of  his  office,— that 
on  this  account,  and  at  his  (^rd 
WeHmg^on's^  request,  General  Casta- 
aoM  placed  his  head-quarters  with  his 
lordship’s  and  those  of  the  Porto- 

E'  lese' army,— that  General  C'astanos, 
sides  commanding  the  4th  army, 
wal  captain-nnerai  of  Estremadura, 
Castile^  and  Gallkia  ;  andtiiat  among 
the  duties  of  that  high  office  was  that 
df  establishing  the  Spanish  authorities 
ifi  the  different  diitricts  and  cities 


which  the  enemy  was  evacuating,  a 
duty  which  Castanos  could  not  have 
discharged  had  he  been  literally  at  the 
head  of  the  4th  army, — that  it  was 
himself  and  not  General  Castanos,  who 
suggested  the  propriety  of  his  excel¬ 
lency  being  employed  in  this  manner,— 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment  in  this  respect  was  a  direct 
breach  of  the  contract  which  had  in¬ 
duced  him  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Spanish  aimiesr— that,  however  great 
hu  desire  might  be  to  serve  the  Spanish 
nation,  he  could  not  submit  ta  such 
injurious  treatment,  and  that  the  con¬ 
tract  must  be  fulfilled,  if  it  was  deured 
that  he  should  retain  the  command.— 
His  lordship  also  complained  of  the 
removal  of  General  Giron  without  any 
reason  assig^ned.  But  although  Lord 
Wellington  in  the  first  instance  ad¬ 
dressed  this  letter  to  the  regency,  he 
had  the  magnanimity  not  to  suffer  his 
private  wrongs  to  inteifere  with  hb 
exertions  for  the  public  cause,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  conquer  for  the  nation  which 
thus  injured  him. 

Every  thing  now  indicated  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  British  commander  to 
cross  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  heart  of  France ;  this  measure 
was  delayed  only  until  hb  rear  should 
have  been  srcur^  by  the  fall  of  Pam- 
pluna.  In  the  meantime  it  appeared 
expedient  to  Lord  Wellington  to  cross 
the  Bidassoa,  and  drive  the  enemy  from 
the  posts  which  he  was  fortifying  be¬ 
hind  that  river. 

The  left  of  the  allied  army  crossed 
the  river  on  the  7th  October,  in  front 
of  Andaye,  and  near  to  Montagne 
Verte.  The  British  and  Portuguese 
troops  took  seven  pieces  of  cannon  on 
this  part  of  the  line,  aad  the  Spanbh 
troops,  who  crossed  the  fords  above  the 
bridge,  one  piece.  At  the  same  time 
Major-General  Baron  Alten  attacked 
the  light  division  at  the  Puerta  De 
Fera,  and  Don  P.  Giron  atucked  the 
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enemy**  entrenchments  on  the  rnoun* 
tain  of  La  Riuna.  These  troops  car* 
ried  erery  thin?  before  them  untU  they 
arrired  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  which 
proved  inaccessible.  On  the  morning 
of  the  8th,  the  attack  was  renewed  on 
the  right  of  the  enemy’s  position  by 
the  same  troops,  and  the  point  was 
instantly  carri^  in  the  most  gallant 
manner.  The  enemy  then  withdrew 
from  all  parts  of  hisposition.>—The  ob< 
jectwas  now  accomplished;  France  was 
entered ;  and  that  country,  which,  for 
twenty  years,  had  never  OMn  trodden 
by  hostile  foot,  now  saw  a  mighty  in* 
vading  army  established  withm  its 
frontier. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  war  was  now 
celebrated, — a  victory  had  been  gained 
by  a  British  general  and  army  within 
the  French  territories.  How  many 
reflections  crowded  at  once  upon  the 
mind  1  About  ten  years  before.  Great 
Britain  was  arming  her  whole  popula* 
tion  to  resist  a  French  invasion,  and 
now  her  troops  had  invaded  France. 
In  180;i,  no  man  doubted  that  a  descent 
on  the  British  shores  would  be  attempt¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  legislature  was  exclusively 
occupied  in  devising  the  means  of  re- 
pellingit.  In  1813,  almost  the  first  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  the  legislature  when  it  met, 
was  to  vote  thanks  to  the  brave  troops 
who  had  defeated  the  enemy  upon  his 
own  territories,  and  established  a  Bri¬ 
tish  army  on  the  fields  of  France.  In 
1803,  Buonaparte  had  constructed  an 
immense  fleet  of  boats  within  25  miles 
of  the  British  coast ;  the  means  of  in¬ 
vasion,  the  troops  to  be  employed  in  it, 
were  visible  daily  from  pur  own  shore*. 
In  1813,  when  the  naval  force  of 
France  was  destroyed,  her  fleets  rot¬ 
ting  in  her  ports,  her  colonies  gone, 
her  trade  ruined^  her  projects  baffled, 
her  armies  beaten  in  every  encounter—* 
when  her  troops  had  bMn  driven  out 
of  Portugal,  driven  out  of  Spain,—* 
this  same  England,  once  destined  for 


destruction,  was  raised  lo  the  high> 
est  pitch  of  glory  1  In  18CS,  the  Pa¬ 
risians  were  amused  with  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  some  old  tapestry,  represent- 
ing  the  successes  by  which  William 
I.  obtained  the  government  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  the  casual  finding  of  this 
relic  was  hailed  as  the  omen  and  fore¬ 
runner  of  other  atchievements  on  the 
same  ground.  In  1813,  the  Parisians 
were  studying  the  operations  of  these 
very  British  upon  their  own  plains  of 
Gascony ;  while,  instead  of  the  French 
flag  waving  victorious  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  the  Bntish  standard 
was  advancing  in  triumph  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Garonne.— Base  must  have 
been  the  mind  which  did  not  exult 
over  such  a  scene  of  gloiy !— No  thirst 
of  conquest  had  directed  the  career  of 
England— no  desire  of  enlarging  her 
territories  led  her  on  to  battw -but 
the  ambition  of  doing  good***-the  de¬ 
sire  to  rescue  a  nation  from  its  oppres¬ 
sors,  had  nerved  her  arm.  For  this 
holy  object,  and  m  this  sacred  cause, 
she  fought  and  conquered  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  saveo — and  France,  the 
invader  and  oppressor,  was  herself  de¬ 
feated  and  invaded. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  Pampluna 
surrendered  after  a  blockatde  of  four 
months.  The  garrison  became  pri¬ 
soners  of  war,  and  all  the  artillery  and 
stores  were  given  up. — Nothing  there¬ 
fore  now  detained  Lord  Wellington 
from  pushing  his  victorious  career  into 
France ;  and  the  enemy,  who  had  so 
lately  aimed  at  the  entire  subjugation 
of  the  peninsula,  sought  only  to  de¬ 
fend  the  approaches  of  his  own  terri¬ 
tories.  He  formed  two  successive 
lines  of  defence ;  the  one  along  the 
river  Nivelle,  the  other  immediately  in 
front  of  Bayonne.  These  fines,  ever 
since  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  he  had 
been  diligently  enraloyed  in  fortifying, 
and  until  he  was  driven  from  them,  the 
British  could  not  advance  into  the  i»- 
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tenor  of  the  kingdom.  The  better 
to  provide  for  defence,  a  decree  had 
been  recently  issued,  by  which  a  new 
levy  of  30)000  conscripts  was  to  be 
drawn  from  the  provinces  immediately 
bordering  on  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  the 
reinforcements  derived  from  this  source 
were  already  assembling. 

Lord  Wellington’s  ^vance  was  de¬ 
layed  for  a  few  days  by  the  heavy  rains 
and  the  bad  state  of  the  roads ;  but  on 
the  10th  of  November,  the  whole  army 
was  brought  forward,  and  was  enabled 
to  commence  its  attack  upon  the  F rench 
entrenched  position  along  the  Nivelle. 
The  right  of  this  position  was  on  the 
Spanish  side  of  the  river,  in  front  of 
St  Jean  de  Luz,  while  the  centre  and 
left  extended  along  the  opposite  bank, 
and  occupied  the  villages  and  moun- 
duns  situated  in  this  vicinity.  The 
right  had  been  fortified  so  strongly 
that  an  attack  in  front  was  judged  im¬ 
practicable  ;  but  it  could  be  turned, 
if  the  centre  were  forced  to  give  way. 
Against  the  centre  therefore  the  main 
attack  was  directed.  It  was  conduct¬ 
ed  by  three  British  and  one  Spanish 
division  ;  and,  after  a  desperate  resist¬ 
ance,  the  enemy  were  driven  from  all 
the  strong  and  fortified  positions  which 
they  occupied  on  the  left  of  their  cen¬ 
tre.  The  heights  on  the  Nivelle  being 
thus  carried,  and  the  enemy’s  centre 
driven  back.  Lord  Wellington  imme¬ 
diately  directed  troops  to  acmnce  upon 
the  rear  of  their  right ;  but  before  this 
movement  could  be  completed  night 
intervened.  The  enemy  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  darkness  to  quit  their  fine 
positions  and  retire  upon  Bedart,  leav¬ 
ing  the  whole  ground  which  they  had 
occupied  in  possession  of  the  allied 
army. — As  the  affairs  of  this  day  con¬ 
sisted  wholly  in  the  storming  of  en¬ 
trenched  positions,  and  lasted  from 
day-light  till  dark,  the  loss  was  neces¬ 
sarily  considerable.  It  consisted  of 
2500  British  and  Portuguese  killed 


and  wounded,  besides  Spaniards,  of 
whose  loss  no  regular  account  has  been 
given. 

The  enemy  now  retired  into  his  last 
line  of  defence,  which  was  formed  by 
the  entrenched  camp  in  front  of  Bay¬ 
onne.  The  left  occupied  the  penin¬ 
sula  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Adour  and  the  Nive,  whence  it  com¬ 
municated  with  the  army  of  Catalonia ; 
the  right  and  centre  extended  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nive  to  the  Adour 
below  Bayonne;  and  the  front  was 
here  defended  by  an  impassable  morass. 
Lord  Wellington,  on  surveying  a  po¬ 
sition  thus  defended  by  nature  and  art, 
judged  it  impregnable  against  any  di¬ 
rect  attack.  A  movement  to  the  right 
to  threaten  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
his  communication  with  France,  seem¬ 
ed  to  afford  the  only  chance  of  success. 
Operations  were  again  delayed  by  the 
condition  of  the  roads ;  but  on  the  8th 
of  December,  Generals  Hill  and  Be- 
resford  were,  in  conformity  with  Lord 
Wellington’s  plans,  directed  to  cross 
the  Nive  with  two  divisions. 

The  only  serious  operation  on  the 
9th  was  the  passage  of  the  Nive  at 
Cambo  and  Usturitz  by  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who 
obliged  the  enemy  to  retire  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  towards  Bay¬ 
onne.  While  this  operation  was  pro¬ 
ceeding,  another  division  of  the  army 
attacked  and  carried  the  village  of 
Ville  Tranche  and  the  heights  in  the 
vicinity;  Meanwhile  Sir  John  Hope, 
with  the  left  division,  after  driving  in 
the  out-posts  at  Biaritz  and  Anglet, 
and  reconnoitring  the  right  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  entrenched  position,  retired  in 
the  evening  to  the  ground  he  had  oc¬ 
cupied  before  the  reconnoisance.  — -The 
effect  of  the  first  day’s  operations  was 
to  clear  the  right  bank  of  the  Nive. 

The  operations  of  the  10th  com¬ 
menced  with  a  movement  by  the  right 
of  the  allied  army,  under  Sir  Rowland 
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Hill,  who,  moving  his  right  from  the 
Nive,  placed  it  on  the  Adour,  his  left 
leaning  at  Villa  Tranche  on  the  Nive. 
—He  thus  kept  up  the  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  centre  under  Marshal 
Beresford,  which  was  removed  from  the 
right  to  the  left  of  the  Nive,  to  be 
ready  to  sustain  the  left  wing  under 
Sir  John  Hope,  upon  which  the  enemy 
meditated  his  main  attack.  A  bri- 
gade  of  dragoons,  and  Murillo’s  Spa¬ 
nish  division,  meanwhile  observed  and 
occupied  the  force  under  General  Pa¬ 
ris,  which  had  moved  from  St  Jean 
Pied  de  Port  towards  St  Palais,  to  be 
in  readiness  to  support  the  operations 
of  the  enemy  on  the  Adour. 

Soult  was  aware,  that  unless  some 
vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  ar¬ 
rest  this  movement,  his  position  must 
soon  become  untenable.  Not  only 
must  he  lose  his  communication  with 
France,  but  the  navigation  of  the  A- 
dour,  by  which  his  supplies  were  trans¬ 
mitted,  must  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  British.  He  determined  instantly 
upon  the  most  vigorous  operations. — 
His  project  was  to  attack  with  his 
whole  force  that  part  of  the  allied 
army  which  had  not  passed  the  Nive, 
and  thus  induce  the  British  general 
to  recall  his  advanced  divisions. 

Soult  issued  fron  his  entrenched 
camp  with  all  his  force,  except  that 
which  was  opposed  to  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  and  made  a  desperate  attack 
upon  Sir  John  Hope’s  and  General 
Alton’s  divisions  at  Biaretz  and  Arcan- 
que.  His  great  object,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  was  to  compel  the  British  to 
abandon  a  position  which  gave  them 
the  command  of  the  sea-coast,  and  of 
the  road  from  St  Jean  de  Luz— an 
attempt,  which,  if  successful,  might 
have  rendered  it  necessary  for  them, 
not  only  to  quit  the  banks  of  the  Nive, 
but  also  to  repass  the  Nivelle,  and  fall 
back  to  the  Bidassoa.  Soult,  how¬ 
ever,  failed  completely  in  this  attempt. 
The  termination  of  the  action  was 


marked  by  the  defection  of  the  Dutch 
and  German  regimerAs  of  Nassau  and 
Frankfort,  which  came  over  to  the 
allies; 

The  11th  was  marked  by  no  opera¬ 
tions  of  much  importance.  The  ene¬ 
my’s  grand  army  remained  in  front  of 
the  British  left,  and  made  some  attacks 
in  the  afternoon  upon  Sir  John  Hope’s 
posts,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss. 
The  right  and  centre  of  the  allies  were 
not  attacked. — On  the  12th,  the  ene¬ 
my  again  attempted  to  drive  the  Bri¬ 
tish  right  from  its  positions,  and  the 
conflict  lasted  from  the  morning  till 
the  afternoon ;  but  being  again  re¬ 
pulsed,  he  retired  within  his  entrench¬ 
ed  camp,  and  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  making  any  impression  in  this 
quarter. 

On  the  13th,  Soult  resolved  to 
make  an  entire  change  in  his  opera¬ 
tions.  Having  shewn  so  much  per¬ 
tinacity  in  his  attacks  against  the  Bri¬ 
tish  left  ;  having,  by  so  many  efforts, 
produced,  as  he  thought,  a  firm  per¬ 
suasion  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton,  that  his  whole  attention  would  still 
be  directed  to  this  quarter,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  move  his  whole  force  sudden¬ 
ly  through  Bayonne,  and  fall  upon  the 
British  right,  under  Lieutenant-Gene¬ 
ral  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  This  deter¬ 
mination  does  credit  to  the  skill  of 
Soult ;  but  he  found  in  this  instance, 
as  he  always  did  before,  that  he  had  to 
contend  with  a  general  who  antici¬ 
pates  every  movement  of  his  antago¬ 
nists,  dives  into  all  their  plans,  and 
provides  for  every  emergency.  Lord 
Wellington  expected  this  attack,  and 
reinforced  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  But  it 
appears  that  even  if  his  lordship  had 
not  entertained  this  expectation,  Soult 
would  have  failed  in  his  attempt ;  for 
Sir  Rowland  Hill’s  troops  alone  de¬ 
feated  the  enemy  with  immense  loss. 
Thus  beaten  at  all  points,  the  French 
retired  upon  their  entrenchments. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  these  con- 
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llicu,  which  lasted  five  days.  The’ 
loss  on  both  sides  was  considerable ; 
but  the  success  of  the  allies  was  com. 
pkte,  .and  they  established  themselves 
firmly  between  the  Nive  and  the  A- 
dour.— Thus  was  the  liberation  of  the 
peninsula  accomplished  in  the  course 
of  this  eventful  year,  by  a  series  of  the 
most  brilliant  successes  that  have  ever 


crowned  the  operations  of  an  army.— 
The  measure  of  Britain's  glory  was  al¬ 
ready  full ;  but  the  labours  of  her  war¬ 
like  sons  were  not  yet  terminated  — 
The  annals  of  succMding  years  were 
still  to  be  adorned  by  their  exploits, 
until  the  odious  despotism  which  had 
threatened  Europe  with  chains,  should 
fall  prostrate  before  them. 
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State  of Affhirt  in  the  North.-— Progress  of  the  Russian  Armiet  aRw  the  Eajinl-. 
sion  of  the  French  f  rom  the  Empire.— Prussia  joins  the  Alliance  against 
France.— Preparations  the  French  for  resusning  Military  Operations. 


Th*  retreat  of  the  French  from  the 
Bcresina  to  the  Niemen,  and  from  the 
Niemen  to  the  Vistula,  was  one  conti> 
nued  scene  of  dismay,  route,  and  con> 
fusion.  The  cossacks  hovered  conti¬ 
nually  on  their  rear,  and  were  able, 
not  indeed  to  arrest  tJie  retreat,  but  to 
render  it  uniformly  disastrous,  and  to 
destroy  every  thing  which  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  separated  itmf  from  the  main 
body.  The  wings  of  the  Russian  ar¬ 
my  followed  close  on  the  flanks  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  threatening  to  inter¬ 
pose  between  tne  fugitives  and  France, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  pause  for  a 
moment  at  any  single  point.  Buona¬ 
parte  had  directed  that  a  stand  should, 
if  possible,  be  made  for  a  few  days, 
at  Wilna,  which  formed  the  grand  de¬ 
pot  of  the  army,  and  was  mled  with 
supplies  of  every  kind.  Could  this 
have  been  effected,  the  troops  might 
have  breathed  from  their  fatigues,  and 
their  order  and  efficiency  might  have 
been  in  some  measure  re-established ; 
but  scarcely  had  they,  by  a  succes- 
non  of  marches,  through  tracts  nearly 
impassable,  succeeded  in  reaching  that 
important  place,  when  they  found 


themselves  surrounded  by  the  Russian 
columns ;  there  was  no  choice,  there¬ 
fore,  but  to  hurry  on  with  the  utmost 
celerity.— Without  pausing  at  Wilna, 
the  Russians  continued  the  pursuit.— 
Onecolumn  under  Wittgenstein  march¬ 
ed  along  the  Niemen  to  cross  at  Til¬ 
sit  ;  while  another  under  Platoff  pur¬ 
sued  the  enemy  along  the  direct  route 
through  Kowno.  The  French  had  en¬ 
trenched  themselves  strongly  at  thia 
place ;  and  they  hoped,  by  defending 
the  passage  of  the  Niemen,  to  have 
obtained  a  short  respite.  Platoff,  how¬ 
ever,  hesitated  not  a  moment :  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  frozen  Niemen,  and 
the  cossacKS  were  soon  on  the  opposite 
bank.  The  French  hastily  crossra  the 
river  in  two  columns ;  but  were  not  able 
to  avoid  the  attack  of  the  cossacks, 
who  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them. 
The  pursuit  continued  as  before,  vrith 
the  daily  capture  of  prisoners,  cannon, 
baggage,  and  ammunition.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  accounts  published  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  government,  the  number  of  prison¬ 
ers  taken  since  the  battle  of  Borodino, 
already  amounted  to  170,000  men,  of 
whom  1298  were  officers,  and  41  ge- 
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nerals.  To  this  statement  was  added 
1131  pieces  of  cannon.  Europe  stood 
aghast  at  this  estimate, — never  before 
had  she  witnessed  such  destruction. 

The  Russian  government  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  complete  the  work  which  it 
had  begun  ;  and  for  this  purpose  or¬ 
dered  new  andextensive  levies. — “  Rus¬ 
sia,”  said  the  emperor,  “  having  been 
invaded  by  an  enemy,  leading  armies 
from  almost  every  European  nation, 
had  been  obliged  to  make  great  sacri¬ 
fices  ;  and  although,  by  the  aid  of  Di¬ 
vine  Providence,  those  armies  had  been 
entirely  dissipated,  and  their  poor  re¬ 
mains  were  seeking  safety  in  a  preci¬ 
pitate  light,  yet  it  became  necessary 
to  maintain  the  glory  of  the  empire 
by- such \ a. military  establishment  as 
should  insure  permanent  safety.  The 
arm  of  the  giant  was  broken,  but  his 
destructive  strength  should  be  prevent¬ 
ed  from  reviving  ;  and  his  power  over 
the  nations,  who  serve  him  out  of  ter¬ 
ror,  taken  away.  Russia,  extensive, 
rich,  and  pacific,  sought  no  conquests, 
—wished  not  to  dispose  of  thrones.— 
She 'desired  tranquillity  for  herself, 
and  for  all.  She  would  not,  however, 
auffer  the  wicked  so  to  abuse  her  mo¬ 
deration  as  to  endanger  the  well-being 
of  herself  or  other  nations.  Painful 
as  it  was  to  call  upon  a  loyal  and  af¬ 
fectionate  people  for  new  exertions, 
yet  it  would  be  still  more  painful  to 
see  them  exposed  to  calamities  for  the 
want  of  an  adequate  defence  ;  and  that 
the  most  grievous  calamities  would  re¬ 
sult  from  the  success  of  her  late  inva¬ 
ders,  was  evident  from  the  enormities 
they  had  already  committed.  The  em¬ 
peror  trusted  in  God  and  his  btave 
armies,  which  could  be  raised  to  an 
imposing  number,  for  the  preservation 
of  what  had  been  purchased  by  so 
many  labours  and  sacrifices.” — In  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  resolutions,  it  was 
ordered— that  there  should  be  a  gene¬ 
ral  levy  throughout  the  empire,  of 
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eight  men  out  of  every  500  ;  and  that 
the  levy  should  commence  in  each  go¬ 
vernment  within  two  weeks,  and  end 
in  four,  from  the  publication  of  the 
order. 

When  the  Russian  armies  in  their 
victorious  progress  reached  the  Prus¬ 
sian  frontier,  the  commander  in  chief, 
Kutusoff,  explained  the  views  of  his 
government  in  an  eloquent  address. — 
“  At  the  moment  of  my  ordering  the 
armies  under  my  command,”  said  he, 
*'  to  pass  the  Prussian  frontier,  the  em¬ 
peror,  my  master,  directs  me  to  declare 
that  this  step  is  to  be  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  as  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  military  optfrations.*.- 
Paithful  to  the  principles  which  have 
actuated  his  conduct  at  all  times,  his 
imperial  majesty  is  guided  by  no  view 
of  conquest.  The  sentiments  of  mo¬ 
deration  which  have  ever  characterised 
fads  policy,  are  still  the  same,  after  the 
decisive  successes  with  which  Divine 
Providence  has  blessed  his  legitimate 
efforts.  Peace  and  independence  shall 
be  their  result.  , These  his  majesty  of¬ 
fers,  together  with  his  assistance^  to 
every  people,  who,'  being  at  present 
obliged  to  oppose  him,  shall  abandon 
the  cause  of  Napoleon  in  order  to  pur¬ 
sue  their  real  interests.  I  invite  them 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fortunate 
opening  which  the  Russian  armies  have 
produced,  and  to  unite  themselves  with 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  whose 
precipitate  Bight  has  discovered  his 
loss  of  power.  It  is  to  Prussia  in  par¬ 
ticular  this  invitation  is  addressed. — 
It  is  the  intention  of  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities 
by  which  she  is  oppressed, — to  demon¬ 
strate  to  her  king  the  friendship  which 
he  preserves  for  him, — and  to  restore 
to  the  monarchy  of  Frederick  its  eclat 
and  its  extent.  He  hopes  that  his 
Prussian  majesty,  animated  by  senti¬ 
ments  which  this  frank  declaration 
ought  to  produce,  will,  under  such  cir- 
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cumtancefl,  take  that  part  which  the 
iatereat  of  hit  atates  demands.  Un¬ 
der  thia  conviction)  the  emperor,  my 
master,  haa  sent  me  the  moat  positive 
orders  to  avoid  every  thing  that  could 
betray  a  spirit  of  hostility  between  the 
two  powers,  and  to  endeavour,  within 
the  Prusnan  provinces,  to  soften,  as  far 
as  a  state  of  war  will  permit,  the  evils 
which  for  a  short  time  must  result  from 
their  occupation.” 

•  When  Russia  was  compelled,  by  a 
wat  of'  aggression,”  said  the  emperor, 
to  take  arms  for  her  defence,  from  the 
accuracy  of  her  combinations,  she  was 
enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  im¬ 
portant  results  which  that  war  might 
produce  with  respect  to  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Europe.  The  most  heroic  con¬ 
stancy,  the  greatest  sacrifices,  have  led 
to  a  series  of  triumphs.  At  no  period 
haa  Russia  been  accustomed  to  practise 
that  art  (too  much  resorted  to  in  mo¬ 
dem  wars)  of  exaggerating,  by  false 
statements,  the  success  of  her  >  arms. 
But  with  whatever  modesty  her  details 
might  now  be  penned;  they  would  ap¬ 
pear  incredible.  I'hose  who  have  wit¬ 
nessed  them  can  alone  prove  the  facts 
to  France,  to  Germany,  and  to  Italy, 
before  the  slow  progress  of  truth  will 
611  those  countries  with  mourning  and 
consternation.  Indeed)  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive,  that  in  a  campaign  of  only 
four  months  duration,  130,000  prison¬ 
ers  should  have  been  taken  from  the 
enemy,  49  stand  of  colours,  and  all  the 
‘waggon-train  and  baggage  of  the  ar¬ 
my.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  out  of 
300,000  men  (exclusive  of  Austrians) 
who  penetrated  into  Russia,  not  30,000 
of  them,  even  if  these  should  be  favour¬ 
ed  by  fortune,  will  ever,  revisit  their 
country.  The  manner  in  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  repassed  the  Russian 
irontier  can  assuredly  be  no  longer  a 
secret  to  Europe.  So  much  glory,  and 
so  many  advantages,  cannot,  however, 
change  the  personal  dispositions  of  the 


Emperor  of  Russia.  The  grand  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  independence  of  Europe 
has  always  formed  the  basis  of  his 
policy  ;  for  that  policy  is  6xed  in  his 
heait.  It  is  beneath  his  character  to 
permit  any  endeavours  to  be  made  to 
induce  the  people  to  resist  oppression, 
and  to  throw  off  the  yoke  which  has 
weighed  them  down  for  twenty  years. 
It  is  their  governments  whose  eyes 
ought  to  be  opened  by  the  actual  si¬ 
tuation  of  France.  Ages  may  elapse 
•  before  an  opportunity,  equally  favour¬ 
able,  again  presents  itself ;  and  it  would 
be  an  abuse  of  the  goodness  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  not  to  take  advantage  of  this 
crisis  to  accomplish  the  great  work  of 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  there¬ 
by  to  insure  public  tranquillity  and 
individual  happiness.” 

One  passage  in  this  address  appears 
singular “  It  is  beneath  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  emperor  to  permit  any  en¬ 
deavours  to  be  used  to  induce  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  resist  their  oppressors,  See.,”  as 
if  it  had  not  been  to  the  constancy  and 
courage  of  the  Russian  people  thei  em- 
.peror  was  now  indebted  for  his  crown, 
and  the  triumphs  by  which  he  was  so 
much  elated.  It  is  beneath  the  dignity 
of  any  honourable  mind,  indeed,  to  sti¬ 
mulate  the  people  toacts  of  violenceand 
folly ;  but  surely  the  Emperor  Alexan¬ 
der  could  not  think  that  the  resistance 
which  he  so  strenuously  encouraged, 
participated  in  any  degree  of  this  cha¬ 
racter.  He  was  therefore  urging  what 
was  lawful,  honourable,  and  expedient ; 
and  why  should  the  people  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  such  exhortations  ?  To 
the  people  alone  can  they  ever  in  such 
circumstances  be  with  efficiency  ad¬ 
dressed  ;  and  had  they  not  felt  the  ge¬ 
nerous  enthusiasm  of  national  honour 
and  independence,  the  despotism  of 
France  would  have  dehed  every  other 
shock.  Far  different  from  the  views  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  were  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  British  ministers,  some  of 
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.  the  mott  distinguished  of  whom  frankly 
avowed,  in  the  legislature,  that  to  tM 
fojpularity  of  the  war  they  ascribed  its 
great  and  brilliant  results.  But  it  were 
absurd,  perhaps,  to  expect  any  thing 
like  a  kindred  feeling  on  such  subjects 
in  Russia  and  in  England. 

Another  address,  which  the  Russian 
emperor  made  about  this  time  to  his 
own  subjects,  is  less  exceptionable,  and 
paints  in  strong  colours  the  merciless 
progress  of  the  invader — his  final  over, 
throw — and  the  patriotism  and  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  Russian  people.—*'  The 
world,’*  said  the  emperor,  **  has  wit¬ 
nessed  with  what  objects  the  enemy 
entered  our  dear  country.  Nothing 
could  avert  his  malevolence!  Proudly 
calculating  on  his  own  armies,  and  on 
those  which  he  had  embodied  against 
us  from  all  the  European  powers,  and 
hurried  on  by  a  desire  of  conquest  and 
thirst  for  revenge,  he  hastens  to  pe- 
netrate  even  into  the  bosom  of  our 
great  empire,  and  to  spread  amongst 
us  the  horrors  of  a  war  of  devasta¬ 
tion.  Having  foreseen,  by  former  ex¬ 
amples  of  his  unmeasured  ambition, 
and  the  violence  of  his  proceedings, 
what  bitier  sufferings  he  was  about 
to  inflict  upon  us,  and  seeing  him 
adready  pass  our  frontiers,  with  a 
fury  which  nothing  could  arrest,  we 
were  compelled,  though  with  a  sor- 
rowful  and  wounded  heart,  to  draw  the 
sword,  and  to  promise  to  our  empire 
that  we  would  not  return  it  to  the 
scabbard  so  long  at  a  tingle  enemy 
remained  in  arms  in  our  territory.  We 
fixed  firmly  in  our  hearts  this  de¬ 
termination,  relying  on  the  valour  of 
the  people  whom  God  has  confided 
to  us ;  and  we  have  not  been  decei¬ 
ved.  What  proofs  of  courage,  of  pie¬ 
ty,  of  patience,  and  of  fortitude,  has 
not  Rusua  shewn  i  The  enemy  who 
penetrated  to  her  bosom  with  all  his 
characteristic  ferocity,  has  not  been 
able  to  draw  from  her  a  single  sigh  by 


the  severe  wounds  he  has  inflicted.  It 
would  seem,  that  with  the  blood  which 
flowed  her  spirit  of  bravery  increased  t 
that  the  bummg  villages  animated  her 
patriotism,  and  the  mtruction  and 
profsnation  of  the  temples  of  God 
strengthened  her  faith,  and  nourished 
in  her  the  sentiment  of  implacable  re¬ 
venge.  The  army,  the  nobility,  the 
gentry,  ^  estates  of  the  empire,  nei¬ 
ther  sparing  their  property  nor  their 
lives,  nave  breathed  the  same  ^irit— 
a  spirit  of  couraM  and  of  piety,  a  love 
ardent  fer  their  God  and  for  their  coun¬ 
try.  This  unanimity,  this  universal 
zeal,  have  produced  effects  hardly  cre¬ 
dible,  and  such  as  have  scarcely  exist¬ 
ed  in  any  age.  Let  ns  contemplate 
the  enormous  force  collected  i^rom 
twenty  kingdoms  and  nations,  united 
under  the  same  standard,  by  an  ambi¬ 
tious  and  atrocious  enemy,  flushed 
with  success,  which  entered  onr  coun¬ 
try  ;  half  a  million  of  soldiers,  infantry 
and  cavalry,  accompanied  by  fifteen 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  With  forces 
so  poweiiul,  he  pierces  into  the  heart 
of  Russia,  extends  himself,  and  begjns 
to  spread  fire  and  devastation.  But 
six  months  have  scarcely  elapsed  since 
he  passed  our  frontiers,  and  what  has 
become  of  him  I  We  mar  here  cite 
the  words  of  the  Holy  Psalmist — I 
myself  have  seen  the  ungodly  in  great 
power,  and  flourishing  like  a  green  bay 
tree.— I  went  by,  and  lo,  he  was  gone : 
I  sought  him,  but  his  place  comd  no 
where  be  found.**  This  sublime  sen- 
tence  is  accomplished  in  all  its  force 
on  our  arrogant  and  impious  enemy. 
Where  are  ms  armies,  like  a  mass  of 
black  clouds  which  thqvrind  had  drawn 
together  ?  They  are  dispersed  as 
A  great  part  staining  the  earth  with 
their  blood,  cover  the  fields  of  the  go- 
vemments  of  Moscow,  Kaluga,  Smo¬ 
lensk,  White  Russia,  and  Lithuania. 
Another  part  equally  great,  has  been 
taken  in  the  frequent  battles  with  ma* 
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nr  generali  and  coomiandert.  In  fine, 
after  numerous  bloody  combatSt  whole 
regiments  imploring  the  magnanimity 
ot  their  conquerorsy  hare  utid  down 
thrir  arms.  The  rest,  composing  a 
number  equally  great*  pursuea  in  their 
precipitate  flight  by  our  rictorious 
troops*  overtaken  by  cold  and  hungper* 
have  strewed  the  road  from  Moscow 
to  the  frontiers  of  Russia*  with  car* 
casses*  cannons*  waggons*  and  baggage* 
so  that*  of  th^  numerous  forces*  a 
veiy  inconsiderable  part*  exhausted* 
and  without  arms*  can*  with  dificulty* 
and  almost  lifel^  return  to  their 
homes*  to  serve  as  a  terrible  example 
to  their  countrymen*  of  the  dreadful 
sufferings  which  must  overtake  those 
rash  men  who  dare  to  carry  their  hos* 
tile  designs  into  the  bosom  of  Russia. 
— .To'day  we  inform  our  well.beloved 
and  faithful  subjects*  with  a  lively  joy 
and  grateful  acknowledgments  towards 
Goo*  that  the  reality  has  surpassed 
even  our  hopes  ;  and  that  what  we  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  commencement  of  this 
war*  it  accomplished  beyond  all  ex¬ 
pectation.  There  it  no  longer  a  single 
enemy  in  our  territories*  or  rather* 
there  they  all  remain ;  but  in  what 
state  i  Dead*  wounded*  and  prisoners. 
Even  their  chief  himself  has*  with  the 
utmost  difficulty*  escaped  with  his  prin¬ 
cipal  officers*  leaving  his  army  disper¬ 
se*  and  abandoning  his  cannon*  of 
which  there  are  more  than  1000  pieces* 
exclusive  of  those  buried  or  thrown  in¬ 
to  the  water*  which  have  been  recover¬ 
ed*  and  are  now  in  our  hands. — This 
scene  of  destruction  surpasses  all  be¬ 
lief.  We  almost  imagine  that  our  eyes 
deceive  us.  Who  has  been  able  to  ef¬ 
fect  this  !  Without  derogating  from 
the  merited  glory  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  our  armies,  this  distinguish¬ 
ed  general  who  has  rendered  to  his 
country  services  for  ever  memorable* 
and  without  detracting  from  the  merits 
•f  other  valiant  and  able  command¬ 


ers*  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  zeal  and  ardour*  nor  from  the 
general  bravery  of  their  troops*  we 
must  confess*  that  what  they  have  ac¬ 
complished  surpasses  all  human  power. 
•—Acknowledge*  then*  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  in  this  wonderful  event.  Let  us 
prostrate  ourselves  before  his  sacred 
throne,  and  acknowledging  his  divine 
hand  chastening  pride  and  impiety*  in¬ 
stead  of  boasting  and  glorying  in  our 
victories*  let  us  learn  mm  this  great 
and  terrible  example  to  be  modest  and 
peaceable  executors  of  his  law  and  his 
will :  let  us  never  resemble  those  im¬ 
pious  profanators  of  the  temples  of 
God*  whose  carcasses*  without  num¬ 
ber*  now  serve  as  food  for  the  fowls 
of  the  air.  God  is  mighty  in  his  kind¬ 
ness  and  in  his  anger.  Let  us  be  gui¬ 
ded  by  justice  in  our  actions*  and  pu¬ 
rity  in  our  sentiments*  as  the  only  path 
which  leads  to  him.  Let  us  proceed 
to  the  temple  of  his  sanctity*  and  there 
return  him  thanks  for  the  benefits 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  us  ;  and 
address  to  him  our  ardent  supplica¬ 
tions  that  he  will  extend  to  us  his  par¬ 
don*— -put  an  end  to  the  war* — and 
grant  us  victory  on  victory*  until  peace 
and  tranquillity  be  firmly  re-establish¬ 
ed.” 

The  invitations  of  Russia  to  induce 
her  neighbours  to  declare  against  the 
common  enemy*  were  not  unavailing. 
The  whole  Prussian  force*  joined  to 
about  6000  French,  under  Macdonald* 
had  been  employed  in  the  blockade  of 
Riga ;  and  the  Russian  army,  in  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  Niemen,  came  upon  the 
rear  of  this  corps.  Macdonald,  by 
retreating  with  the  utmost  expedition* 
succeeded  in  extricating  himself ;  but 
D’ York*  the  Prussian  commander,  felt 
no  disposition  to  make  such  extraor¬ 
dinary  efforts.  He  withdrtw  his 
whole  force  from  the  French  army, 
and  concluded  a  convention  with  the 
Russians,  by  which  the  Prussian  troops 
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were  to  remain  neutral  in  Eastern  Prus- 
•ia.  The  orders  which  he  sent  to  the 
Prussian  general,  Massenbasch,  who  re* 
mained  with  Macdonald  at  Tilsit,  with 
two  batteries  six  battalions  and  six 
squadrons  of  Prussian  troops,  to  leare 
the  French  and  join  him  were  obeyed. 

Massenbasch  set  off  on  the  Slst  ult.” 
said  Macdonald,  “  without  my  orders, 
to  repass  the  Niemen.  He  thus  aban* 
dons  us  before  the  enemy,”  Macdo* 
nald  had  taken  some  steps  to  detain 
the  Prussian  general  and  disarm  hk 
troops  ;  but  the  Prussian  was  aware  of 
his  intentions,  and  began  his  march 
without  delay.  Macdonald  could  not 
prevent  or  pursue  him.  And ’thus, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  10th  corps, 
the  only  one  which  had  not  greatly 
suffered  in  the  last  campaign,  was  de¬ 
tached  from  the  enemy’s  service,  and 
might  in  fact  be  ‘considered  as  part 
•f  the  force  destined  to  act  against 
France. 

General  D’York,  in  a  letter  to  Mac¬ 
donald,  offered  some  explanation  of 
his  conduct,  and  remarked,  that  “  af¬ 
ter  many  painful  marches  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  continue  them  with¬ 
out  being  attacked  on  his  flanks  and 
rear  ;  it  was  this  that  retarded  his  junc¬ 
tion,  and  left  him  to  choose  between 
the  alternative  of  losing  the  greater  part 
of  his  troops,  and  the  materiel,  which 
alone  insured  his  subsistence,  or  saving 
the  whole.” — But  other  and  nobler 
motives  impelled  him.  He  wished  to 
set  an  example  to  the  other  powers 
whom  Buonaparte  kept  in  subjection, 
to  invite  them  to  withdraw  from  sla¬ 
very,  and  to  break  their  fetters  upon 
the  heads  of  their  oppressors.  He 
wished  to  teach  a  lesson  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans — to  sound  the  alarm — to  rekin¬ 
dle  their  ancient  love  of  independence, 
and  to  arm  them  against  a  tyranny 
which  had  drained  their  resources, 
drenched  their  fields  with  blood,  and 
carried  calamity  and  ruin  into  every 
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family.  He  spoke  the  language  of  a 
man  who  knew  that  he  had  acted  well 
— “he  was  indifferent,”  he  said,  “about 
the  judgement  which  the  world  might 
pass  on  his  conduct.”  Yet  Buonaparte, 
whose  principal  weapon  was  treachery, 
|)retenaed  to  be  astonished ! — He  call¬ 
ed  upon  all  ^sovereigns  to  unite  their 
voices  against  such  deeds,  and  to  com¬ 
bine  their  power  to  prevent  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  them.  This  defection  struck 
him  deep ;  for  he  foresaw  and  feared 
•its  effects.  “The  Prussian  people,”  he 
•  said,  “  will  judge,  and  all  the  nations 
of  the  north  will  judge  with  them,  of 
what  misfortunes  such  a  crime  might 
be  the  source.”— The  correspondence 
between  General  D’York  and  Mar¬ 
shal  Macdonald  was  laid  before  the 
•French  senate,  and  immediately  follow¬ 
ed  up  by  a  report  announcing  this  dis¬ 
aster  as  the  motive  which  induced 
Buonaparte  to  issue  a  senatus  consil¬ 
ium  for  calling  out  350,000  men. — 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  report 
England  stood  prominent ;  she  had 
been  the  cause-  of  the  Russian  war, 
and  of  the  desertion  of  the  Prussian 
army. — Some,  and  no  inconsiderable 
merit,  indeed,  she  might  fairly  claim, 
for  it  was  her  constancy  which  set  an 
example  to  all  Europe — it  was  her 
arms  and  councils  which  stimulated 
and  suported  Spain  and  Portugal — it 
was  her  greatness,  resources,  and  love 
of  freedom,  which  first  placed  a  bar¬ 
rier  against  the  tyranny  of  France. 

Macdonald,  thus  left  with  an  army 
of  5000,  attempted  to  effect  a  speedy 
junction  with  some  troops  from  Ko- 
Tiingsberg,  who  with  that  view  came 
out  to  meet  him.  They  were  com¬ 
pelled,  however,  to  fall  back  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Steingel,  whom  Wittgenstein  had 
dispatched  to  frustrate  this  part  of  the 
French  plan,  while  he  himself  closely 
ursued  Macdonald.  Tchichagoff,whp 
ad  also  reached  the  Pregel,  advanced 
along  the  course  of  the  river,  preceded 
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^  Platon  with  his  cossacks,  through 
Uumbinnen  and  Insterburg  towards 
Konipgsberg,  General  Schepeleff, 
who  commanded  Wittgenstein's  van 
guard,  reached  that  fortress  by  the 
way  of  L.abau,  where  the  French  had 
taken  an  advantageous  position,  and 
attempted  to  make  a  stand.  On  the 
4th  of  January,  a  battle  took  place 
which  continued  till  noon,  when  the 
enemy  being  driven  from  his  position, 
retreated  towards  Koningsberg. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  Konings* 
berg,  the  ancient  capital  of  Prussia, 
was  occupied  by  Count  Wittgenstein’s 
advanced  guard,  under  the  orders  of 
Major-General  Schepeleff. — Marshal 
Macdonald  had  ordered  the  town  to 
be  occupied  by  a  corps  d’arm^e,  corn* 
posed  of  the  old  French  guards,  and 
some  troops  who  had  escaped  the  ge* 
neral  wreck  of  the  enemy’s  grand  army. 
But  on  the  approach  of  the  advan¬ 
ced  guard  of  the  Russians,  the  enemy, 
without  halting,  passed  by  Konings¬ 
berg,  and  abandoned  it  to  Major-Ge- 
neru  Schepeleff,  who  entered  it  with¬ 
out  resistance.  The  French  fled  in 
confusion  towards  the  V istula.— There 
were  taken  in  Koningsberg,  1 300  pri¬ 
soners,  besides  8000  sick,  and  30 
pieces  of  the  battering-train  from  before 
Riga  — Count  Wittgenstein  arrived  at 
Koningsberg  on  the  7tb.  On  the  9th 
he  followed  the  army,  which  continued 
to  drive  the  remains  of  the  French  to¬ 
wards  the  Vistula.  On  the  12th,  Ad¬ 
miral  Tchichagoff  and  Count  Platoff 
took  possession  of  the  fortresses  of 
Marienwerder,  Marienburg,  and  £1- 
bing  (  and  on  the  following  days  ha¬ 
ving  crossed  the  Vistual  and  the  No- 
gat,  a  branch  of  the  same  river,  they 
pursued  the  French  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  roads  to  Dantzic,  Stut- 
gard,  and  Grandenz. 

When  the  Russians  entered  Marien¬ 
werder,  the  viceroy  of  Italy  and  Mar¬ 
shal  Victor  were  scarcely  able  to  es¬ 


cape  from  the  cossacks.  General  La 
Pierre,  four  inferior  officers,  200  men, 
and  a  courier  sent  by  Napoleon  t# 
the  Prince  of  Neufchatel  with  dis¬ 
patches,  were  made  prisoners.  On  the 
road  to  Nuenburg,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Adriaiioff,  while  pursuing  the  enemy, 
met  a  squadron  oi  Baden  troops,  and 
destroys  it.  Another  corps  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  a  stand  at  the  fete- 
dupont  at  Derschoff,  about  four  Ger¬ 
man  miles  from  Dantzic ;  a  sanguinary 
affair  took  place,  but  the  enemy  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  post,  and 
to  retire  upon  Dantzic,  pursued  by 
the  Russians. 

While  these  operations  were  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Baltic,  some  advances  were  made 
against  the  Saxons  and  Austrians,  be¬ 
yond  Warsaw.  General  Sacken  from 
Ruzana,  advanced  against  Regnier, 
who  commanded  the  Saxons,  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Wasillchikoff,  from  Grodno, 
against  Schwartzenburg  and  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  Sacken,  on  the  2jth  of  De¬ 
cember,  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Brescry  Litou,  and  proceeded  thence 
along  the  Bug  to  Grannym.  Wasill¬ 
chikoff,  having  been  joined  by  four 
regiments  of  don -cossacks,  pursued 
Schwartzenburg  along  the  course  of 
the  Narew  ;  the  Austrian  general  di¬ 
viding  his  corps  into  three  columns 
gradually  approximated  to  Warsaw, 
by  the  way  of  Ostrolenka  and  Po- 
lotzk. 

The  Prussians  every  w’hcre  recei¬ 
ved  the  Russian  troops  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  supplied  them  willingly 
with  provisions.  In  return  for  their 
good  conduct,  the  most  rigorous  dis¬ 
cipline  was  observed  to  the  great  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  the  inhabitants. — The  re¬ 
treat  of  the  French  armies  through 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia  was,  like  that 
from  Moscow,  marked  by  devastation  { 
and  by  the  abandonment  of  their  ma¬ 
gazines,  tumbrils,  and  stores  of  all  de- 
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flcriptionB.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  miafortunes  of  thia  retreat,  by 
consulting  two  returns  which  were  in¬ 
tercepted  of  the  ♦th  French  roltigeura, 
and  6th  tirailleurs.  The  former  re^- 
ment,  when  it  left  Smolensk,  consist¬ 
ed  of  S2  officers  and  427  privates,  of 
whom  there  remained  under  arms  on 
the  16th  December,  onlv  10  officers 
and  2W  privates ;  the  latter,  com¬ 
posed  of  SI  officers  and  800  privates, 
mustered  on  the  Slst  of  December  on¬ 
ly  14  officers  and  10  privates. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  proceeded 
in  the  night  of  the  7th  January  from 
Wilna,  to  join  the  division  of  hit  guards; 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  whole 
Russian  army  were  at  Merez  on  the 
10th.  On  the  13th  they  were  removed 
to  Ratschky  ;  and  the  emperor  crossed 
the  Niemen  on  that  day,  amid  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  hit  troops.  He  continu¬ 
ed  to  march  with  a  division  of  hit  ar¬ 
my,  in  a  western  direction,  through 
Beijuiki,  Krasnoplo,  and  Subalki,  to 
Lique,  where  he  established  his  head 
quarters  on  the  19th.  Generals  Mi- 
loradovitch  and  Dochtoroif,  with  the 
troops  who  crossed  the  frontier  at 
Grodno,  moved  in  a  line  parallel  to 
that  of  the  emperor’s  march  on  the 
left.  Intermediate  corps  were  direct¬ 
ed  to  keep  up  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  each  or  the  columns. 

The  situation  o*  Prussia  about  this 
time  was  very  singular.  The  capital 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  French  g^arrison  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  favoured  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  flattered  themselves  that  the 
king,  with  the  troops  he  was  collect¬ 
ing  in  Silesia,  would  declare  against 
their  oppressors.  What  were  the  real 
intentions  of  the  king,  or  whether  he 
had  yet  come  to  a  decision,  it  seem¬ 
ed  diiflcult  to  discover.  Throughout 
the  month  of  January,  Berlin  exhibit¬ 
ed  daily  scenes  of  tumult  and  disorder, 
the  populace  having  risen  against  the 
French,  whom  they  succeed^  in  con¬ 


fining  to  their  barracks.  A  regency 
had  been  established  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  at  Koningsberg,  of  which  the 
ex-minister  Stein,  who  had  been  an 
object  of  French  persecution,  was  the 
president.  This  regency  had  issued  a 
proclamation,  calling  on  the  loyal  and 
patriotic  inhabitants  of  Pruuia  to  come 
forward  and  rescue  their  king  and 
country  from  French  thraldom;  nor 
was  the  call  in  vain.  The  young  men 
were  eagerly  running  to  arms,  and 
joining  their  brethren  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  D’York,  who  hid 
been  nominated,  the  regency,  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  patriotic  army. 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  Russians, 
and  the  wide  extent  of  country  over 
which  they  were  now  scattered,  proved 
that  they  were  supported  by  a  general 
insurrection.  Had  the  spirit  of  the 
people  been  different,  the  conduct  of 
the  Russians  would  have  been  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  most  obvious  roles  of 
prudence.  Instead  of  the  line  of  the 
Vistula,  or  the  entrenched  camp  in 
front  of  the  Oder,  which  Buonaparte 
had  lately  acknowledged  as  the  umit 
of  his  defensive  operations,  his  expec¬ 
tations  were  now  confined  to  the  army 
of  observation  of  the  Rhine.' 

The  head  quarters  of  the  Russian 
army,  which  were  on  the  19th  at  Li¬ 
que,  had  been  moved  forward  by  the 
%th  nearly  120  miles,  to  Willenbetg, 
in  a  direction  to  the  westward  of  the 
Warsaw  road  The  Russians  had  thus 
got  into  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  posi¬ 
tion  at  Pultusk.  Previously  to  this. 
General  Miloradovitch,  supported  by 
Winzingerode,  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Prasnitz,  the  Austrians  gradually  re¬ 
tiring  before  him,  and  successively 
''bandoning  Smadovo,  Novogrodck, 
and  Ostrmenka,  on  the  river  Nairn. 
Regnier  retired  to  Posen ;  Count  Wor- 
ranzoff  had  advanced  to  Bromberg, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  large 
magazraes  collected  there  by  Uie  ane- 
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to  cover  whicb»  and  to  observe 
Tnom,  General  Tchichagoff  approach¬ 
ed  the  latter  fortress. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Russian 
cabinet,  no  less  than  the  movements  of 
the  armies,  indicated  the  most  resolute 
hostility  to  the  French  system.  Count 
Roitopchin,  the  virtuous  governor  of 
Moscow,  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  interior  of  Russia,  and  the  ex- 
Prussian  minister  Stein,  whose  enmity 
to  Buonaparte  had  caUed  forth  a  fu* 
rious  tiraw  against  him,  was  made  a 
Russian  cabinet  minister ;  Kutusoff, 
Wittgenstein,  and  their  brotlier  gene¬ 
rals,  had  the  most  distinguished  ho¬ 
nours  conferred  upon  them.  These 
brave  men  had  saved  their  country ;  and 
the  Emperor  Alexander  shewed  by  the 
most  magniBcent  rewards  every  dispo¬ 
sition  to  recompence  their  exertions 
against  the  common  enemy. 

A  singular  event  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  month  of  January ;  Murat 
gave  up  the  command  of  the  French 
army  to  Eugene  Beauharnois  from  in¬ 
disposition,  it  was  pretended,  but,  as 
everyone  believed,  from  disgust.  Buo¬ 
naparte,  in  announcing  this  event,  took 
care  to  state,  that  Beauharnois  was 
**  more  accustomed  to  a  grand  adminis- 
tration,**  and  possessed  **  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  emperor.**  If  this 
had  been  true,  how  did  it  happen  that, 
at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  difficul¬ 
ty  and  peril,  when  Buonaparte  aban¬ 
doned  his  army,  he  selectra  Murat  as 
the  most  proper  person  to  command 
it  i  This  general  was  then  thought  per¬ 
fectly  competent  to  a  **  grand  admi¬ 
nistration.*’— Beauharnois,  however, 
was  now  deemed  superior,  although  it 
was  difficult  to  discover  that  he  ha»ver 
distinguished  himself  in  such  a  way  as 
to  deserve  this  eulogy.  Had  Murat 
beeu  really  indispoKd,  and  had  the 
state  of  his  health  been  the  sole  cause 
of  his  retiring  from  the  command, 
Buo^parte  would  hardly  have  ac¬ 
companied  the  notification  of  tbit  event 


with  such  praise  of  Beauharnois,  as 
could  not  ful  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
Murat.  But  the  consequences  of  the 
Russian  campaign  were  every  way  so 
disastrous  to  the  French,  that  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  rendered  suspicious  of  their 
officers,  the  generals  b^me  dissati^ 
fied  with  each  other,  and  all  of  them 
lost  their  regard  for  Buonaparte. 

The  accounts  ^ven  at  this  time 
in  the  French  official  paper  of  the 
state  of  the  armies,  were  very  sin¬ 
gular.  The  Moniteur  now  spoke 
chiefly  of  the  new  troops  proceeding 
to  the  north.  Thorn,  however,  it 
affirmed,  was  occupied  by  6000  men  ; 
6000  Prussians  were  at  Graudentx  ) 
Davoust  commanded  a  corps  of  obser¬ 
vation  upon  Bomberg;  Victor  and 
Macdonald  were  at  Posen  {  and  JLau- 
riston  was  to  command  a  corps  of  ob¬ 
servation  at  Magdeburgh.  Another 
corps  was  also  to  be  established  on  the 
Rhine,  and  an  army  of  observation  in 
Italy,  under  the  command  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Bertrand.  From  this  statement  it 
was  manifest  that  Buonaparte  expected 
the  next  campaign  to  commence  un¬ 
der  very  different  auspices  from  the  last, 
—in  the  heart  of  Germany,  instead  of 
the  frontiers  of  Russia.— 'The  Moni¬ 
teur,  however,  attempted  to  sustain  the 
spirits  of  the  people  of  France  and  Gei^ 
many—**  We  are  authorised  to  make 
this  expose  to  tranquillize  the  g^d 
citizens  of  France  and  Germany.** 
Thus  it  appeared  that  there  was  much 
discontent  produced,  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty,  by  the  efforts  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  to  inform  the  people  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs. 

It  became  necessary  in  these  circnm-  - 
stances,  that  Buonaparte  should  do 
something  to  tranquillize,  or  at  least  to 
occupy,  tne  public  mind  and  support 
his  tottering  power.  The  pope  ac¬ 
cordingly  was  once  more  brought  on  the 
public  scene.  After  his  expubion  from 
Rome,  he  bad  been  sent  to  a  town  on 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  thence  to 
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Cremona,  to  Verona,  and  to  Piedmont'; 
Buonaparte  hope^,  by  thus  haraasing 
an  old  man,  to  bend  the  mind  of  the 

{>onti£F  to  his  purposes.  On  hearing, 
lowever,  that  some  attempt  would  be 
ro^de  to  release  the  holy  father,  he  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  sent  to  France,  and 
placed  under  the  police  at  Fontainbleau. 
There  he  remained  for  some  time,  till 
the  emperor  surprised  him  with  a  visit 
on  the  19th  of  January  of  this  year. 
Buonaparte  and  the  AustKan  princess 
left  Paris  under  pretence  of  hunting  at 
Grosbois,  and  suddenly  proceeded  to 
Fontainbleau,  “  where  they  were  not 
expected.”  Buonaparte  instantly  re> 
pau-ed  to  the  pope’s  apartments,  and 
entered  upon  the  business  of  his  visit. 
From  that  evening  till  the  25th,  va> 
nous  conferences  tooh  place  between 
them,  which  ended  in  the  signing  of 
a  new  concordat.  The  pope  nad 
eonudered  Buonaparte’s  last  marriage 
illegal  and  his  issue  illegitimate,  as 
the  former  marriage  had  not  been  dis¬ 
solved  according  to  the  canons  of  the 
catholic  church,  nor  by  the  special 
permission  of  the  head  of  that  church. 
The  manner  in  which*  the  pope  had 
been  treated  bad  produced  a  strong 
sensation  in  France,  which,  although 
Buonaparte  might  disregard  it  du¬ 
ring  the  tide  of  his  victories,  he  now 
felt  was  no  longer  to  be  treated  with 
contempt.  The  proposals,  however, 
which  were  now^made  to  the  pope, 
were  accepted,  the  territories  of  the 
church  were  restored,  and  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  his  holiness  was  obtained  to  the 
marriage  of  the  French  ruler. 

Other  measures  for  sustaining  the 
authority  of  Buonaparte  were  also 
adopted.  A  regency  was  provided  in 
the  event  of  his  death  during  the  mino¬ 
rity  of  his  son.  The  Austrian  prin¬ 
cess  was  named  the  regent ;  she  was 
to  act  with  the  assistance  of  a  council. 
She  and  her  son  were  to  be  crowned — 
a  spectacle  which,  although  it  might 


amuse  the  Parisians  fori  a  day,  could 
do  little  towards  consolidating  the  new 
dynasty. 

The  legislative  body  having  been 
convoked  in  the  month  of  Eebruary, 
Buonaparte  made  one  of  bis  singular 
speeches  to  them.  Hei  consoled  them 
by  an  assurance  that  the  British  army, 
had  been  wrecked  before  Burgos,  and 
had  evacuated  Spain.—- But  every,  one 
asked,  if  the  British  army  had  been 
wrecked  before  Burgos,  how  happen¬ 
ed  it  that  the  enemy  had  not  ventured 
to  make  any  attack  upon  it  in  its  ruin¬ 
ed  state  ?  If  the  allies  had  entirely  eva¬ 
cuated  Spain,  why  .were  not  the  French 
again  in  possession  of  the  capital  of 
Estremadura  and  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ? 
If  all  the  hopes  of  the  English  had  been 
disappointed  and  their  projects  defeat¬ 
ed,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  the  ene¬ 
my  was  not.  in  possession  of  the  fertile 
provinces  of  Andalusia  ? — When  allu¬ 
ding  to  the  Russian  campaign,  he 
said,  that  **  he  was  constantly  victo¬ 
rious  at  Polotsk,  at  Mohilo,  at  Smo- 
lensko,  and  Maloyradovitz.’.'  At 
Maloyraslovitz !  where  the  Russians 
drove  him  back  to  the  road  which  be¬ 
came  the  grave  of  his  army !  “  He 
got  to  Moscow,”  he  said,”  triumphing 
over  every  obstacle,  and  even  the  con¬ 
flagration  of  that  city  changed  in  no 
manner  the  prosperous  state  of  his  af¬ 
fairs.”  This  was  in  direct  contradic* 
tion  to  his  own  bulletins  (particular¬ 
ly  the  26th)  in  which  he  said,  ”  that 
after  Moscow  had  ceased  to  exist,  the 
emperor  had  determined  either  to  aban¬ 
don  this  heap  of  ruins,  or  only  occupy 
the  Kremline — that  it  appeared  uselns 
to  compromise  any  thing  whatever  for 
an  object  that  was  of  no  military  value, 
and  had  now  become  of  no  political 
importance.” — Butafter  expressing  all 
due  contempt  for  the  Russian  arms, — 
after  asserting  that  the  Russian  troops 
were  not  able  to  stand  before  theFrench 
army — what  did  Buonaparte  now  pro- 
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poae  to  do  ?  The  object  of  the  war,  at 
avowed  by  himielf  in  his  first  bulle¬ 
tins,  was  to  dictate  to  Russia ;  to 
deprive  her  of  her  consideration  and 
her  influence ;  to  impose  upon  her 
hit  system,  and  to  reduce  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  to  the  abject  situation  of  a 
<  King  of  Bavaria.  What  did  the  F rench 
mier  now  avow  to  be  his  object  ?  To 
make  the  Russians  return  to  their  own 
country  !  “  The  Russians,”  said  he, 
*<  shall  return  to  their  own  frightful 
climate  I”  Was  it  for  this  he  went  to 
war  with  Russia  ? — that  she  might  not 
establish  her  power  over  Germany  ? — 
that  she  should  be  contented  with  her 
own  immense  possessions  ?->-Heinvaded 
her  territories  to  conquer  her,  and  he 
was  now  anxious  only  that  she  should 
not  invade  France.  She  had  destroyed 
the  army  which  he  brought  against 
her,  and  burst  beyond  the  limits  of 
her  own  territories  ;  and  he  would  now 
have  been  fully  satisfied  if  her  armies 
would  have  relieved  him  of  their  pre¬ 
sence,  and  **  returned  to  their  fright¬ 
ful  climate !  ” 

Buonaparte  spoke  very  generally  of 
his  allies.  He  said,  indmd,  he  **  was 
satisfied  with  all  of  them-^-that  he 
would  abandon  none  of  them,  and  that 
he  would  maintain  the  integrity  of 
their  states.”— One  paragraph  in  the 
speech  shewed  the  impossibility  of  ma¬ 
king  peace.  “  The  French  dynasty 
reigns  and  shall  reign  in  Spain,” — a 
pledge  which,  so  long  as  it  was  per¬ 
sisted  in,  cut  off  aU  hope  of  putting  a 
period  to  the  war  with  England. 

The  Russian  army  meanwhile  had 
arrived  on  the  Vistulu.  The  utmost 
deliberation  was  required  in  determi¬ 
ning  the  course  which  it  was  now  to 
follow.  The  French  possessed  along 
that  river  a  range  of  fortresses,  which 
commanded  its  course,  and  seemed  to 
oppose  a  barrier  against  the  further 
progress  of  a  northern  army.  Was  the 
Russian  army  to  employ  itself  in  be¬ 
sieging  these  fortresses,  arid  thus  se- 
VOh.  VI.  fART  I. 


core  this  line  of  defence  against  any 
futnre  invasion  f  This  seemed  the  most 
prudent  plan,  and  correstxinded  with 
the  established  usages  of  war.  But 
the  Russians  had  penetration  enough 
to  perceive,  that  much  more  brilliant 
prospects  were  opened  by  the  present 
situation  of  Europe.  The  remains  of 
the  French  army  were  too  small,  and 
in  too  complete  a  state  of  disorganiza¬ 
tion  and  dismay,  to  oppose  any  obstacle 
to  their  victorious  progress.  It  watf 
certain,  that  as  they  advanced,  every 
sovereign,  every  country,  would  re* 
ceive  them  whh  open  arms ;  their  force 
would  be  swelled  by  the  force  of  all 
thedistrictswhich  they  might  traverse} 
the  resources  of  every  country  would 
be  withdrawn  from  the  strength  of 
France  and  added  to  that  of  her  ene¬ 
mies.  With  respect  tothedangerof  lea¬ 
ving  behind  them  so  many  strong-holds, 
the  example  of  the  French  themselves 
had  shewn,  that  there  were  circumstan¬ 
ces,  in  which  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  height  of  imprudence,  became 
perfectly  safe.  The  danger,  which 
would  have  been  serious  if  entering 
into  a  hostile  country,  with  a  power¬ 
ful  enemy  in  front,  ceased  to  exist 
when  the  French  force  was  completely 
broken,  and  when  the  wh<de  country 
through  which  their  pursuers  were  td 
pass  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
their  cause.  Every  circumstance,  is 
short,  indicated,  that  the  moment  had 
arrived  for  following  up,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  vigour,  the  advantages  they  had 
gained.  Itwoold  have  been  madiicssto 
pause,  until  the  mighty  edifice,  which 
for  the  first  time  had  been  made  to 
totter,  should  be  laid  in  the  dust.  The 
Russians  therefore  determined  to  ad^ 
vance  ;  and  the  boldness  and  vigour  of 
this  policy,  contrasted  with  the  caution 
which  had  marked  their  proceedings 
in  different  circumstances,  heightens 
greatly  the  impression  of  that  wisdom 
by  which  their  councils  were  guided. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  Major-Gc* 
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neral  Count  WoronzoSF  marched  to* 
wards  Posen  with  his  detachment ; 
whilst  Admiral  Tchichagoif  invested 
the  fortrew  of  Thom,  G^ral  Milo* 
radovitch’s  corps  passed  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vistula.  Major*General 
Paskevitch,  with  the  7th  corps,  took 
possession  of  Sakroczin,  and  pushed 
forward  some  cossacks  for  the  purposes 
of  observation  as  far  as  Modhn. 

.  The  enemy,  with  the  view  of  obtain* 
ing  provisions  from  the  villages  about 
Dantzic,  made  a  sally  towards  Brentau, 
but  was  immediately  received  by  some 
cossacks,  who  compelled  him  to  retreat. 
At  the  same  time  a  strong  column  of  in* 
fantry  and  of  cavalry  appeared  on  the 
Russian  left  flank,  opposite  the  village 
of  Nenkau,  and  at  first  drove  in  their 
advanced  posts.  A  cossack  chief,  na* 
medMeinikofr,takingadvantageof  this 
movement,  collected  several  detach* 
ments  of  his  warriors,  rode  round  the 
enemy’s  wing,  and  falling  unexpected* 

on  his  rear,  threw  him  into  confu* 
Sion ;  the  result  was,  that  the  whole 
column  was  cut  oflF  from  the  city,  and 
aot  a  single  man  returned  into  the  for* 
tress ;  600  men  were  cut  down  on  the 
spot,  and  200  privates  and  7S  officers 
were  made  prisoners. 

Prince  Schwartzenberg’s  corps  ha* 
ving  been  forced  to  retreat,  on  the  8th 
of  February  General  Miloradovitch 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  Warsaw. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  village  of  Wilanoff, 
be  was  met  by  the  deputies  of  the  cor¬ 
porations— -of  the  nobility,  merchants, 
and  clergy,  headed  by  the  prefect,  sub* 
prefects,  and  mayors  of  the  ci^,  who 
present^  to  him  the  keys  of  Warsaw. 

Major*General  Count  Sieyres,  com¬ 
manding  in  Koningsberg,  received  or¬ 
ders  to  march  against  Piliau,  with  all 
the  troops  and  artillery  then  in  Ko¬ 
ningsberg,  and  to  summon  the  French 
garrison  to  surrender.  In  pursuance 
of  these  orders,  the  general  arrived 
with  6000  men  and  a  strong  party  of 
artillery,  in  the  village  of  Old  Pi^u, 
2  . 


within  2000  paces  of  the  fortress 
The  troops  posted  themselves  partly 
in  front  of  this  village,  and  partly  on 
the  heights  situated  on  the  right  and 
left  of  it ;  and  the  Russian  general 
immediately  sent  a  summons  to  the 
commandant  of  the  French  garrison. 
This  measure  led  to  a  convention,  by 
which  the  French  troops,  on  the  8th, 
quitted  the  town  and  fortress  of  Pil* 
lau,  which  had  been  garrisoned  by 
them  since  the  month  of  May,  1812. 
The  garrison,  which  marched  out, 
consisted  of  about  1200  men;  the 
number  of  sick  left  behind  amounted 
to  about  400.  On  the  9th  the  Rus* 
sian  troops  returned  to  the  grand  army ; 
the  Prussian  troops  who  were  in  the 
town  and  citadel  remained  as  a  gar¬ 
rison. 

The  mild  and  sagracious  policy  of 
the  Russians  in  entering  the  provinces 
of  the  north  as  friends  and  delivemrs, 
and  restoring  the  national  function¬ 
aries,  greatly  assisted  their  exertions.*— 
Their  advance  was  accompanied  with 
every  circumstance  which  was  calcu* 
lated  to  endear  their  cause  to  the  na¬ 
tions  around  them.— They  resorted  to 
the  press  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  Eu* 
rope ;  they  disseminated  friendly  ad* 
dresses  over  the  continent,  and  their 
conciliatory  oifers  were  received  with 
joy  at  Warsaw,  Berlin,  Hamburgh, 
and  Dresden.  The  press,  which  had 
been  so  long  fettered  by  the  French, 
and  compelled  to  disseminate  falsehood 
throughout  Europe,  began,  after  the 
success  of  the  Russians,  to  reassume 
its  legitimate  functions. — -Wherever 
the  allies  carried  their  arms,  this  pow¬ 
erful  engine  was  occupied  in  exposing 
the  malignant  and  deceitful  policy 
which  had  been  so  long  pursued  by 
the  ruler  of  France. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  who  felt  him¬ 
self  while  at  Potsdam  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  French  general  and  gar¬ 
rison  of  Berlin)  resolved  on  obtaining 
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hit  pmonal  freedom  by  a  audden  and 
unexpected  removal  to  Brealaw.  Ha* 
ving  arrived  there,  he,  on  the  3d  of 
February,  issued  proclamations  to  his 
subjects,  calling  on  them  to  arm  in  sup* 
port  of  their  king  and  country.  This 

fitriotic  call  was  well  understood  over 
russia,  and  volunteers  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  presented  themselves 
for  enrolment.  Mortified  by  this  sight, 
Beauhamois,  the  new  commander  of 
the  French  armies,  forbade  the  recruit* 
ing  enjoined  by  the  royal  decree.  This 
unparalleled  affront  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
king  and  of  his  people. 

The  Austrians,  in  the  month  of  Fe* 
bruary,  concluded  an  unlimited  truce 
with  the  Russians,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  withdrew  into  Gallicia  ;  and  the 
Saxons  under  Regnier  profited  by 
this  circumstance  to  retire  towards 
their  own  country.  On  the  evening 
of  the  ISth  of  February,  however. 
General  Winzingerode  came  up  with 
General  Regnier  and  his  Saxons  at 
Kalitsch.  The  enemy  directed  their 
movements  upon  the  city,  to  form  a 
junction  with  44XX)  Poles,  who  had  15 

Jiieces  of  cannon  with  them ;  but  they 
ound  themselves  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  Russian  troops  with  their  cha* 
racteristic  ardour.  The  result  of  this 
attack  was  highly  honourable  to  the 
Russians,  as  the  Saxon  infantry,'  who 
were  in  superior^  force,  made  a  brave 
and  obstinate  resistance.  Two  Saxon 
standards,  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  the 
Saxon  general,  Nostitz,  three  colonels, 
36  officers  and  2000  privates,  were  the 
trophies  of  this  day.  General  Win- 
zingerode’s  advanced  guard  pursued 
the  enemy,  who  retreated  upon  Racz* 
kowo  and  Ostrowo. 

In  this  state  of  thinn,  the  King  of 
Prussia  offered  himself  as  a  mediator 
between  the  cliief  belligerents.  On 
the  15th  of  February,  he  proposed  a 
truce,  on  condition  that  the  Russian 


troops  should  retire  behind  th^  Vis*' 
tulx  and  the  French  behind  the  Elbe, 
leaving  Prussia,  and  all  its  fortresses^ 
free  from  foreigpi  occupation — These 
terms  seem  very  favourable  to  the  beat* 
ten  and  discomfited  enemy,  who  had  so 
lately  threatened  to  annihilate  the  in* 
dependence  both  of  Russia  and  Prus* 
sia.  They  were  sullenly  rejected,  how¬ 
ever,  by  Buonaparte  ;  while  the  Ent* 
peror  Alexander,  on  the  other  hand, 
evinced  such  sentiments  of  liberality 
toward  the  Prussian  monarchy  and  na* 
tion,  as  could  not  but  insure  their  coi'* 
dial  attachment. 

The  patriots  of  Prussia  accordingly 
Surrounded  their  sovereign  at  Bteslaw  i 
they  represented,  that  the  moment  wan 
at  length  arrived  to  shake  off  the  de*' 
grading  yoke,  to  which,  in  common 
with  ml  Germany,  their  nation  had 
been  so  long  subjected  ;  they  wisely 
and  energetically  insisted,  that  there 
was  but  one  line  to  be  adopted — an  al* 
Hance  offensive  and  defensive  with  Rus* 
sia. — This  just  remonstrance  at  length' 
prevailed.  On  the  22d  of  February  A 
treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  was  concluded  betwixt 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of 
Prussia,  and  a  system  of  combined  mi* 
litary  operations  was  arranged. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  on  this  occx* 
sion,  addressed  his  people  and  his  ar¬ 
mies.— •*<  It  was  unnecessary,”  he  said, 
**  to  render  an  account  to  hh  good 
people  of  Germany,  of  the  motives  for 
the  war  which  was  now  commencing  ; 
they  were  evident  to  impartial  Europe. 
Prussia  was  bowed  down  under  the 
superior  power  of  France.  Thkt  peace, 
which  deprived  the  king  of  half  his 
subjects,  procured  us  no  blessings ;  it, 
on  the  contrary,  injured  Prussia  more 
than  war  itself.'  The  country  was  impo¬ 
verished.  The  principal  fortresses  were 
occupied  by  the  eneoly;  agriculture 
was  neglected,  as  well  as  the  industry 
of  the  cities,  which  had  risen  to  a  very 
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Ugh  degree.  Liberty  of  trade  being 
iatarrupted,  the  new  syqtem  naturally 
clo«ed  all  the  sources  of  ease  and  pros¬ 
perity.  By  the  most  exact  observance 
of  the  stipulated  treaties,  the  king  ho¬ 
ped  to  obtain  some  alleviation  for  his 
people,  and  at  last  to  convince  the 
french  ruler  that  it  was  his  own  interest 
to  leave  Prussia  independent ;  but  the 
king’s  exertions  to  obtain  so  desirable 
an  object  proved  fruitless nothing 
but  hau^tiaess  and  treachery  were  the 
result.  The  Prussians  discovered,  but 
rather  late,  that  Buonaparte’s  conven¬ 
tions  were  more  ruinous  to  them  than 
open  wars.  The  moment  was  now  ar¬ 
rived  in  which  no  illusion  respecting 
their  condition  could  remain. — “  Prus¬ 
sians,”  said  the  king,  **  you  know  what 
you  have  suffered  during  the  last  se¬ 
ven  years.  You  know  what  a  misera¬ 
ble  nte  awaits  you  if  we  do  not  ho¬ 
nourably  finish  the  war  which  is  now 
commencing.  Remember  former  times ! 
Remember  the  illustrious  Elector,  the 
Great  Frederick  !  Remember  the  be¬ 
nefits  for  which  our  ancestors  contend¬ 
ed  under  his  direction :  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  honour,  independence,  trade, 
industry,  and  knowledge.  Bear  in  mind 
the  great  example  of  our  allies  the 
Russians  1  Thinx  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese :  small  states  have  even 
gone  to  Rattle  for  similar  benefits  a- 
gainst  a  more  powerful  enemy,  and  ob¬ 
tained  victory  !  Remember  the  Swiss 
and  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  1 
Great  sacrifices  arc  required  from  all 
ranks,  because  our  plan  is  great,  and 
the  means  of  our  enemy  extensive. — 
You  wdl  make  them  sooner  for  your 
country  and  your  king,  than  for  a  fo¬ 
reign  ruler ;  who,  by  so  many  exam¬ 
ples,  has  proved  he  would  seize  your 
children,  and  drain  your  resources  for 
designs  to  which  you  are  strangers.— 
Confidence  ip  God,  constancy,  cou¬ 
rage,  and  the  powerful  assistance  of 
our  allies,  will  favour  our  just  cause 


with  victory.  How  great  soever  the 
sacrifices  which  may  be  required  from 
individuals,  they  are  small  compared 
with  the  sacred  interests  for  which  they 
are  given,  for  which  we  combat,  and 
for  which  we  must  conquer,  or  cease 
to  be  Prussians.  We  are  now  engaged 
in  the  last  decisive  contest  for  our  ex¬ 
istence  as  an  independent  people.— 
There  is  no  medium  between  an  ho¬ 
nourable  peace  and  inglorious  ruin. — 
Even  this  you  would  manfully  support 
for  your  honour,  because  a  Prussian 
cannot  live  without  it. — But  we  dare 
confidently  trust,  God  and  our  firm 
purpose  will  give  our  just  cause  vic¬ 
tory,  and  with  this  an  uninterrupted 
peace,  and  the  return  of  happier  times.” 

The  French  ambassador,  St  Mar- 
san,  who  was  a  spectator  of  the  inter¬ 
view  between  the  Emperor  Alexander 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  resolved  on 
the  following  day  to  present  a  remon¬ 
strance  to  the  Prussian  chancellor.  He 
was  prevented,  however,  by  a  note 
from  the  latter,  formally  announcing 
to  him,  that  Prussia  was  at  war  with 
France,  and  assigning  the  reasons  by 
which  he  justified  her  conduct.  A  si¬ 
milar  note  was  presented  to  the  French 
government  at  Paris  by  Count  Kruse- 
marck,  the  Prussian  minister,  to  which 
an  angry  reply  was  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Bassano. 

The  Prussian  minister  stated  the 
strongest  reasons  in  justification  of  an 
appeal  to  arms  at  the  present  time, 
and  argued  with  much  force  and  abili¬ 
ty  against  the  French  system,  which 
had  successively  led  to  the  degradation 
of  every  sovereign  by  whom  it  had 
been  adopted  : — He  urged  the  folly 
of  trusting  to  any  engagements  with 
Buonaparte,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
to  which  the  powers  of  Europe  were 
exposed,  of  destroying  his  system,  or 
being  destroyed  by  it.  Prussia,  by  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  was  left  in 
the  most  feeble  condition.  It  was  easy 
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to  foresee,  that  by  the  occupation  of 
the  fortresses,  Buonaparte  would  be* 
come  in  effect  master  of  that  country, 
and  might  avail  himself  of  it  as  an  ad* 
▼anced  post  in  his  future  hostilities  a. 
gainst  Russia.  He  was  not  only  ena¬ 
bled  to  exhaust  it  by  grievous  exac¬ 
tions,  under  the  name  of  military  con¬ 
tributions,  but  to  ruin  its  finances  by 
that  deceitful  and  ingenious  mode  of 
impoverishing  his  neighbours,  which 
he  termed  the  continental  system.  1  n 
this  wretched  situation  was  Prussia 
placed,  when  Buonaparte’s  plans  a- 
gainst  Russia  began  to  be  developed. 
Unable  to  stand  »one,  her  circumstan¬ 
ces  did  not  allow  of  neutrality  ;  and 
she  was  unwillingly  dragged  along  as 
a  vassal  in  the  train  of  the  ruler  of  the 
French  nation.  But  even  if  she  had 
not  suffered  severe  oppression  in  time 
of  peace,  she  was  at  once  plundered, 
trampled  on,  and  insulted,  during  the 
war.  Buonaparte  acted  over  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Prussia  the  sovereign,  or  rather 
the  conqueror,  without  ceremony  or 
restraint.  He  seized  on  Pillau  and 
Spandau  by  a  sort  of  military  surprise ; 
he  kept  possession  of  Glogau  and  Cus- 
trin,  in  express  opposition  to  treaties : 
he  subsisted  his  garrisons  in  those  pla¬ 
ces  by  levying  contributions  for  ten 
leagues  around  ;  he  seized  no  less  than 
30,000  horses,  and  20,000  carriages  ; 
together  with  every  other  article  of 
which  his  commissariat  happened  to 
stand  in  need  ;  and  he  even  sent  or¬ 
ders  to  General  Bulow  to  join  Vic¬ 
tor’s  corps  without  consulting  the 
King  of  Prussia  on  the  subject.  These, 
and  many  other  equally  serious  grounds 
of  complaint,  were  distinctly  recapi¬ 
tulated  by  Count  Krusemarck  in  his 
official  communication  to  the  French 
government. 

The  Duke  of  Bassano,  in  reply,  be¬ 
gan  by  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  ver¬ 
satile  politics  of  the  Prussian  cabinet 
since  1792,  as  if  France,  since  that  pe¬ 


riod,  had  not  exhibited  more  ntimeront 
instances  of  fickleness  and  falsehood 
than  any  other  power.  He  stated  that 
it  was  against  Buonaparte’s Jedingt  to 
declare  war  merely  for  political  conve¬ 
nience  !  He  would  have  made  Prussia 
a  mediator  between  France  and  Rua- 
sia  ;  and  would  have  consented  to 
aggrandize  for  the  interest  of  his  sys¬ 
tem,  and  for  the  peace  and  repose  of 
the  world,  whiah  formed  hie  sole  view, 
a  power,  whose  sincerity  had  been  put 
to  the  proof.”  Buonaparte  would  have 
aggrandized  Prussia  I  **  made  her  act 
a  fine  part,”  and  manifest  decided  sen¬ 
timents  ;  *'  but,”  said  the  Duke  of 
Bassano,  **  he  did  not  suspect  the  da- 
plicity  of  a  power  which  had  solicited 
the  honour  of  an  alliance  with  France.** 

While  the  diplomatic  arrangements 
were  concluded  between  Russia  and 
Prussia,  the  commanders  of  the  French 
armies  in  vain  attempted  to  make  a 
stand  at  Berlin.  The  inhabitants  ma¬ 
nifested  a  spirit  no  less  formidable  to 
them  than  that  of  the  army  }  and  the 
French  themselves  confess^,  that  the 
Russian  light  troops  which  approach¬ 
ed  Berlin,  were  conducted  and  reinfor¬ 
ced  by  the  young  men  of  that  capital ; 
several  of  whom  were  killed  in  the 
skirmishes  which  took  place  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs. 

Very  different  from  the  conduct  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  that  of  the 
misguided  sovereign  of  Saxony.  The 
approach  of  the  allied  armies  alarmed 
him,  and  he  determined  to  quit  Dres¬ 
den,  and  to  cling  to  the  interests  of 
the  common  enemy.  Before  abandon¬ 
ing  his  capital,  he  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  recommending  a  peaceable  de¬ 
meanour  to  his  subjects.  He  told  them, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  political 
system  to  which  he  had  for  the  last  six 
years  attached  himself,  was  that  to 
which  the  state  had  been  indebted  for 
its  preservation  amid  the  most  immi¬ 
nent  dangers.  This  was  strange  Ian- 
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guage,  when  hi*  adherence  to  this  very 
political  system  now  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  capital. 

General  Blucher,  however,  took  a 
different  view  of  the  interests  of  Saxo* 
ny,  and  addressed  from  Bruntzlau,  a 
proclamation  to  the  people,  stating 
that  he  entered  their  territory  to  offer 
them  his  powerful  assistance,  and  call* 
ing  on  them  to  raise  the  standard  of 
insurrection  against  their  oppressors. 
His  language  on  this  occasion  was  sin* 
gular  and  characteristic : — '*  In  the 
north  of  Europe,”  he  said,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  has  held  a  dreadful  court  of 
justice,  and  the  angel  of  death  has  cut 
off  300,000  of  those  strangers  by  the 
sword,  famine,  and  cold,  from  that 
earth  which  .they,  in  the  insolence  of 
their  prosperity,  would  have  brought 
under  the  yoke.  We  march  wherever 
the  finger  of  the  Lord  directs  us,  to 
fight  for  the  security  of  the  ancient 
thrones  and  our  national  independence. 
With  us  comes  a  valiant  people,  who 
have  boldly  driven  back  oppression, 
and  with  9  high  feeling  have  promised 
liberty  to  the  subjugated  nations.  We 
announce  to  you  the  morning  of  a  new 
day.  The  time  for  shaking  off  a  de* 
testable  yoke,  which,  during  the  last 
six  years,  dreadfully  crushed  us  down, 
has  at  length  arrived.  A  new  war  uq* 
luckily  commenced,  and  still  more  un¬ 
happily  concluded,  forced  upon  us  the 
peace  of  Tilsit ;  but  even  of  the  seve¬ 
rest  articles  of  that  treaty,  not  one  has 
been  kept  with  us.  Every  following 
treaty  increased  the  hard  conditions  of 
the  preceding  one.  For  this  reason  we 
have  thrown  off  the  shameful  yoke, 
and  advance  to  tjic  heart-cheering  com¬ 
bat  for  our  liberty.  Saxons  !  ye  are 
a  noble  minded  people  !  you  know, 
that  without  independence  all  the  good 
things  of  this  life  are  to  noble  minds 
of  little  value, — that  subjection  is  the 
greatest  disgrace.  You  neither  can  nor 
will  bear  slavery  any  longer.  You  will 
cot  permit  a  cunning  and  deceitful  sys¬ 


tem  of  policy  to  czpry  its  ambitious 
and  depraved  views  into  effect,  to  de¬ 
mand  the  blood  of  your  sons,  dry  up 
the  springs  of  your  commerce,  depress 
your  industry,  destroy  the  liberty  of 
your  press,  and  turn  your  once  happv 
country  into  the  theatre  of  war*  Al* 
ready  has  the  Vandalism  of  the  oppres¬ 
sive  foreigner  wantonly  destroyed  your 
most  beautiful  monument  of  architec¬ 
ture,  the  bridge  of  Dresden.  Rise  1 
join  us  :  raise  the  standard  of  insurrec¬ 
tion  against  foreign  oppressors,  and  be 
free.  Your  sovereign  is  in  the  power 
of  foreigners,  deprived  of  the  freedom 
of  determination,  deploring  (he  steps 
which  a  treacherous  policy  forced  him 
to  take.  We  shall  no  more  attribute 
them  to  him  than  cause  you  to  suffer 
for  them.  We  only  take  the  provinces 
of  your  country  under  our  care,  when 
fortune,  the  superiority  of  our  arms, 
and  the  valour  of  our  troops,  may 
place  them  in  our  power.  Supply  the 
reasonable  wants  of  our  warriors,  and 
in  return  expect  from  us  the  strictest 
discipline.  Every  application  to  me,  the 
Prussian  General,  may  be  freely  made  by 
all  oppressed  persons.  I  will  hear  com¬ 
plaints,  exanune  every  charge,  and  se¬ 
verely  punish  every  violation  of  disci¬ 
pline.  Every  one,  even  the  very  mean¬ 
est,  may  with  confidence  approach  me, 
I  will  receive  him  with  kindness.  The 
friend  of  German  independence  will, 
by  us,  be  considered  as  our  brother  t 
the  weak-minded  wanderer  we  will  lead 
with  tenderness  into  the  right  road  ; 
but  the  dishonourable,  despicable  tool 
of  foreign  tyranny,  I  will  pursue  to 
the  utmost  rigour  as  an  enemy  to  our 
common  country.” 

Prussia  now  became  one  great  camp{ 
the  supple  instruments  of  French  ty¬ 
ranny  were  banished  from  the  cabinet, 
and  the  generals  known  by  their  reso¬ 
lute  opposition  to  French  influence, 
were  invested  with  new  and  effectual 
powers.  The  whole  country  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  was  divided  in-' 
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to  four  military  districts,  under  the 
command  of  L’Estocq,  Tauenzien, 
Massenbach,  and  Gotzen ;  the  mili¬ 
tia  was  called  out ;  the  levy-en-masse 
was  ordered ;  volunteers  enrolled  them, 
selves  on  all  sides  ;  no  less  than  20,000 
of  the  militia  were  collected  at  Ko- 
ningsberg  ;  and  the  national  enthusi¬ 
asm  was  universaUy  directed  to  one 
great  o^eet. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1813,  published  an  edict,  abo- 
lishing  the  continental  system,  and  re¬ 
gulating  the  duties  to  be  collected  in 
future  on  goods  imported  into  Prus¬ 
sia.  All  French  goods  were  prohibit¬ 
ed  under  severe  penalties. 

The  French  troops  havingquitted 
Berlin,  the  Russian  General,  Tcherni- 
cheff,  arrived  in  that  city  amid  a  great 
concourse  of  people  : — the  Russian 
troops  were  received  with  kindness  and 
hospitality.  On  the  1 1  th  of  March, 
Count  Wittgenstein  made  his  public 
entry  into  the  capital,  and  was  recei¬ 
ved  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

The  torrent  from  the  north  rolled 
on  ;  the  barriers  of  the  Vistula  and  the 
Oder  proved  inefficacious  to  stem  it. 
The  accession  of  Prussia  and  Sweden, 
and  the  great  armaments  which  were 
preparing  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
swelled  ^e  single  power  of  Russia  in¬ 
to  a  formidable  confederacy.  The  fide¬ 
lity  of  all  the  foreign  troops  in  the 
French  service  was  suspected  by  Buo¬ 


naparte;  and  it  appeared  that  they 
would  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of 
deserting.  In  these  circumstances  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  addi¬ 
tion,  even  to  the  immense  preparations 
which  he  had  already  contemplated.— 
Ninety  thousand  men  of  the  conscrip- 
tion  of  1614,  who  had  been  originally 
destined  for  the  reserve,  were  now  ren¬ 
dered  disposable  ;  and  ninety  thousand 
more  were  raised  by  a  sort  of  retro¬ 
spective  conscription.  The  cities  and 
municipalities  were  invited  to  equip 
new  corps  of  cavalry,  to  replace  that 
part  of  the  armv  which  had  entirely 
perished  during  the  Russian  campaign. 
Buonaparte,  however,  was  aware  that 
he  could  not  at  once  lead  these  raw 
levies  against  the  enemy  every  re¬ 
source,  therefore,  which  expenence 
and  ingenuity  could  suggest,  was  ex¬ 
hausted  to  confer  on  them  that  dis¬ 
cipline  in  which  they  were  deficient. 
Officers  were  procured  either  by  drafts 
from  Spain,  or  by  selecting  the  subal- 
terns  of  the  regiments  which  had  es¬ 
caped  from  Russia.  A  large  camp  was 
formed  upon  the  Maine,  where  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  young  soldiers  for  the 
field,  could  be  carried  on  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  interruption  from  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.— The  immense  armies 
which  Buonaparte  was  accumulating 
proved  the  uneoualled  vigour  of  his 
despotism,  and  the  great  resources  of 
his  empire. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


Progress  of  the  lVar.-~‘Bnonaparte  takes  I  he  Command  <f the  French  Armies.^ 
Battle  of  Lutzen — Battle  of  BatUzen,  and  Retreat  of  the  Allies',— The  com¬ 
bined  Armies  retire,  and  Buonaparte  enters  Dresden. 


A®  the  allied  sovereigns  were  fully 
persuaded  that  their  chance  of  success, 
in  the  great  enterprize  which  they  had 
undertaken,  must  depend  upon  the 
soundness  of  their  principles,  no  less 
than  upon  the  numbers  and  valour  of 
their  armies,  they  hastened  to  announce 
the  maxims  of  policy  by  which  they 
were  guided. 

Prince  Kutousoff,  the  commander* 
in-chief  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
armies,  accordingly  published  an  ad- 
dress  to  Germany  in  the  names  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia.  In  this  address,  the  two  monarchs 
gave  a  solemn  pledge  of  their  inten¬ 
tions.  They  desired  to  re-establish 
Germany  in  her  rights  and  indepen¬ 
dence.  They  would  not  tolerate  that 
badge  of  a  foreign  yoke,  the  confede¬ 
ration  of  the  Rhine.  They  declared 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  disturb¬ 
ing  France,  nor  of  forcing  with  their 
armies  her  rightful  frontiers.  They  de¬ 
sired  that  she  might  occupy  herself  in 
her  own  concerns,  and  not  disturb  the 
repose  of  other  nations.  They  were 
anxious  for  peace,  but  for  such  a  peace 
as  should  be  founded  upon  a  solid 
basis ;  and  they  concluded  with  an¬ 
nouncing  their  determination  not  to 


lay  down  their  arms,  until  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  independence  of  every  Eu¬ 
ropean  state  should  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  and  secured. 

The  unprosperous  state  to  which 
the  allairs  of  the  French  were  reduced, 
had,  as  it  was  natural  to  expect,  a  great 
influence  on  the  policy  of  their  ^es. 
Even  Denmark  now  expressed  a  dis¬ 
position  to  join  the  great  confederacy 
of  Europe ;  she  proposed,  however, 
the  most  extravagant  terms.  She  sent 
an  ambassador  to  London,  who  ten¬ 
dered  to  England  the  benefit  of  a  Da¬ 
nish  alliance,  on  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  : — 1st,  That  all  the  territories  of 
Denmark  (Norway  of  course  included) 
should  be  guaranteed  to  her.  2d, 
That  all  her  islands  should  be  restored. 
Sd,  That  her  fleet  should  be  given  up, 
and  a  large  indemnity  allowed  for  its 
capture.  A  considerable  sum  was  also 
demanded,  as  a  compensation  for  what 
the  Danes  had  suffered  duringthe  occu¬ 
pation  of  Zealand  by  the  British.  4th, 
That  the  Hanse  towns  should  be  as¬ 
signed  to  her.  5th,  That  a  subsidy 
should  be  granted  to  pay  the  troops 
necessary  to  enable  her  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  these  towns.  And  upon 
the  accession  of  the  British  govern- 
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nent  to  these  reasonable  terms,  Den* 
mark  would  make  peace,  and  join 
the  common  cause.  Such  demands, 
of  course,  could  not  require  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  ddiberation,  and  the  Danish 
minister  took  his  departure. — Eng¬ 
land  was  the  last  of  the  allied  powers 
tried  by  Denmark.  She  began  at 
Fetersburgh  under  French  influence, 
and  there  she  failed  ;  she  continued 
negotiations  at  Copenhagen  under  the 
same  mfluence,  and  again  she  failed  ; 
the  then  turned  her  attention  towards 
London,  where  there  could  be  no  such 
influence,  and  there  she  failed  also, 
fiut  although  her  attempts  at  negotia¬ 
tion  had  no  success,  the  momentary 
change  which  was  thus  produced  upon 
her  policy,  had  considerable  influence 
on  the  affairs  of  Hamburgh,  which 
about  this  time  excited  great  interest 
in  England. 

The  grand  French  army  (inclu¬ 
ding  the  division  of  General  Grenier, 
amounting  to  20,000  men,  which  in 
the  beginning  of  January  bad  hastened 
from  Italy  to  the  north)  had  been  re- 
duced  by  many  severe  engagements 
with  the  cossaclts  to  about  18,000  men, 
and  had  quitted  Berlin  to  lay  the  basis 
of  future  operations  in  a  more  solid 
manner  behind  the  Elbe.  General 
Morand,  in  the  meantime,  who  had 
kept  possession  of  Swedish  Pomerania 
with  about  2300  men,  and  had  been 
instructed  to  maintain  himself  there  at 
all  events,  put  himself  in  march  to  fol¬ 
low  the  grand  army,  whose  left  wing 
was  formed  by  the  army  of  Pomerania 
under  his  command.  Baron  Tetten- 
borne,  colonel- commandant  of  a  corps 
of  General  Wittgenstein’s  division  of 
,  the  army,  marched  at  the  same  time 
in  the  direction  of  Hamburgh  ;  his 
vanguard  was  at  Limburg,  when 
Morand,  on  the  15th  of  March,  en- 
tered  Mollen.  As  some  parties  of 
Cossacks  had  been  detached  in  front, 
and  were  approaching  Mollen,  the  ar¬ 
my  of  Pomerania  lulted,  and  after- 
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wards  marched  to  Bergedorf.  Gene¬ 
ral  Morand  then  attempted  to  march 
from  Bergedorf  to  Hamburgh,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  Danish  troops, 
3000  of  whom,  with  a  numerous  ar¬ 
tillery,  were  stationed  on  the  borders 
to  maintain  their  neutrality. 

Colonel  Hamilton,  the  governor  of 
Heligoland,  was  induced  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Russian  arms,  and  the  fa¬ 
vourable  reports  from  different  parts 
of  the  Hanoverian  coast,  to  take  every 
step  which  an  inconsiderable  force  at 
his  disposal  would  admit  of,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  common  cause,  and  to  assist 
the  operations  of  the  allied  armies  in 
this  direction.  Lieutenant  Batiks  ac- 
cordingly  proceeded  to  Cuxhaven, 
whence  the  French  had  departed  with 
great  expedition,  after  destroying  all 
their  gun -boats,  and  dismounting  the 
guns  from  the  strong  works  construct¬ 
ed  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour.  On 
a  summons  from  Lieutenant  Banks, 
the  castle  of  Ritzenbuttle,  and  bat- 
teries  of  Cuxhaven,  were  surrendered 
by  the  burghers,  and  the  British  and 
Hamburgh  flags  were  immediately  dis¬ 
played.  The  peasants  assembled  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  took  the 
strong  battery  and  works  at  Brrmerlee. 
A  corps  of  about  1500  French  ha¬ 
ving  ^en  collected  in  the  vicinity, 
threatened  to  retake  the  battery,  and 
application  was  made  to  Major  Kentz- 
inger,  at  Cuxhaven,.  for  assistance. 
This  officer  having  left  Cuxhaven  with 
a  party  of  the  soldiers  in  waggons,  was 
met  by  the  peasants,  who  informed 
him  that  the  enemy  had  marched  off 
in  great  haste,  in  consequence  of  the 
landing  of  some  British  troops. 

Tettenborne,  after  this,  entered 
Hamburgh,  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  citizens.  In  consequence  of  this 
happy  event  the  ancient  government 
was  restored.— “Colonel  Tettenborne 
addressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Lower  Elbe,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  city  of  Lubec,  ec. 
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borting  them  to  take  up  arms  in  this 
sacred  war,— telling  them  that  they 
knew  the  fate  of  the  French  grand  ar* 
my,  which  had  been  entirely  destroy 
cd  on  the  plains  of  Russia, — and  as* 
suring  them  that  powerful  armies  were 
hastening  to  their  support.  **  May 
disgrace  overtake  every  one,*’  said  he, 
**  who  in  these  eventful  times,  when 
the  struggle  is  for  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  human  race,  can  sit’with 
his  arms  folded.”  The  people  were 
invited  to  raise  a  volunteer  corps  in 
Hamburgh,  Lubec,  and  Bremen,  to 
bear  the  name  of  “  The  Hanseatic 
Legion,”  and  form  a  part  of  the  army 
of  the  north  of  Germany. 

A  small  detachment  of  veterans  sent 
by  Colonel  Hamilton  to  Cuxhaven, 
inarched  to  Bremerlee  to  occupy  the 
battery  at  that  place,  and  to  afford 
support  to  the  insurgent  peasantry. — 
The  enemy,  however,  collected  a  force 
of  five  or  six  thousand  men  at  Bremen, 
and  a  detachment  of  about  seven  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  marched  rapidly  upon 
Bremerlee,  dispersed  the  peasants,  and 
forced  the  bridge,  which  was  bravely 
defended  by  a  party  of  the  Ist  veteran 
battalion.  The  enemy  then  attacked 
the  battery  where  the  remainder  of  the 
veterans,  and  a  body  of  peasants,  were 
stationed. — These  people  capitulated 
in  the  hope  of  saving  their  lives.  The 
French  spared  six  or  seven  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  veterans,  but  treacherously  mas¬ 
sacred  every  one  of  the  peasants  ;  they 
pillaged  (he  town  and  returned  hastily 
to  Bremen. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  meanwhile, 
was  busily  employed  in  extending  over 
the  continent  a  spirit  of  insurrection 
against  the  French.  He  perceived  the 
advantages  which  had  resulted  from 
the  animating  addresses  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Alexander,  and  he  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  same 
expedient.  On  the  6th  of  April,  he 
issued  from  Breslaw,  a  proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ^rmao  provin¬ 


ces  belonging  to  Prussia,  which  were 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  **  It  wu 
neither,”  said  the  king,  **  by  my  choice 
nor  your  fault,  that  you,  my  belo¬ 
ved  and  faithful  subjects,  were  tom 
from  my  paternal  heart.  The  force  of 
events  brought  on  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
by  which  we  were  separated.  But 
even  that  convention,  like  all  others 
since  made  with  France,  was  broken 
by  our  enemies ;  they  themselves  have, 
by  their  infideUty,  released  us  from  our 
connection  with  them  ;  and  God,  by 
the  victories  of  our  powerful  allies,  has 
prepared  the  liberation  of  Germany. 
Neither  are  you,  from  the  moment 
when  my  faithful  people  flew  to  arms 
for  me,  for  themselves,  and  for  you, 
any  longer  bound  by  that  compulsive 
oath  which  connected  you  with  your 
new  ruler.  To  you,  1  therefore  speak 
in  the  same  language  as  I  did  to  my 
beloved  people,  concerning  the  causes 
and  objects  of  the  present  war.  You 
have  now  again  the  same  claim  to  my 
affection,  and  1  to  your  obedience.— 
Again  joined  to  my  people,  you  will 
share'  the  same  danger,  but  you  will 
likewise  partake  of  the  same  reward, 
and  of  equal  glory.  I  depend  upon 
your  attachment ;  our  native  country 
relies  on  your  strength.  Join  your 
youths  to  my  warriors  who  have  late¬ 
ly  renewed  the  glory  of  the  Prussian 
arms.  Seize  your  swords,  and  form 
your  insurrectional  levy  according  to 
the  example  of  your  noble  bretmen, 
whom  with  just  pride  I  call  mj  sub¬ 
jects.  When  you  shall  have  fought 
with  us  for  our  common  country,  when 
by  your  exertions  you  shall  have  as¬ 
sisted  in  establishing  its  independence, 
and  proved  that  you  are  worthy  of 
your  ancestors,  and  of  the  Prussian 
name,  then  will  futurity  heal  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  times  past,  and  we 
shall  find  the  happiness  that  has  been 
lost  to  us  in  the  conviction  of  a  faith¬ 
ful  attachment,  and  in  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  liberty  and  peace.** 
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According  to  the  dispositions  nnade 
by  General  Wittgenstein  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  three  flying 
corps  under  the  conunand  of  Generals 
Dornberg,  Tchernicheff,  and  Tetten- 
beme,  were  ordered  to  precede  the  ar¬ 
my,  and  to  pass  the  Elbe  between 
Hamburgh  and  Magdeburgh.  While 
preparations  were  making  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  river,  the  French  army  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Magde* 
burgh,  and  strengthened  itself  by  re¬ 
inforcements  from  the  troops  round 
Dresden  and  Leipzig.  Its  left  wing 
consisted  of  three  considerable  corps, 
encamped  near  Luberitz  and  Stendal ; 
and  the  whole  army  was  under  the 
commandofMarshalsDavoust  and  Vic¬ 
tor.— General  Dornberg  arrived  first 
at  Havelberg,  and  afterwards  crossed 
the  Elbe  at  the  village  of  Guitjobel, 
opposite  to  Werlen.  The  enemy,  four 
or  five  thousand  strong,  approached 
from  Arneberg,  and  obliged  the  Rus¬ 
sian  corps  to  quit  the  town  of  Wer- 
len,  and  re- cross  the  Elbe.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  lost  in  this  affair  one  officer  and 
18  dragoons,  who  had  remained  too 
long  at  Werlen. 

The  corps  of  General  Tchernicheff 
in  the  meantime  arrived  at  Havelberg, 
and  a  council  of  war  was  held  concern¬ 
ing  the  future  operations.  General 
Tchernicheff,  in  consequence,  first 
passed  the  Elbe  with  his  corps,  and 
took  possession  of  Seehausen  and  Lich- 
terfield,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
corps  of  Dornberg.  The  necessary  dis¬ 
positions,  however,  were  scarcely  made, 
when  Major  Count  Pqschkin,  who  was 
posted  with  a  regiment  of  cossacks  at 
Lichterfield,  was  attacked  by  three 
battalions  of  French  infantiw  and  200 
cavalry,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
This  officer  succeeaed  in  keeping  the 
enemy  employed,  until  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  of  the  division  of  ^e  Baron 
Pahlen  came  to  his  support.  This  re¬ 
giment  attacked  the  enemy,  drove  him 
back  to  Werlen,  and  made  two  officers 


and  sixty  men  prisoners.— Generals 
Dornberg  and  Tchernicheff  were  in¬ 
formed  that  General  Morand  with  a 
corps  of  upwards  of  3000  infantry,  11 
canngn,  and  300  cavalry,  was  pressing 
forward  by  the  way  of'Jottstadt  t® 
Luneberg,  to  punish  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town  for  having  dared  to  take 
up  arms.  The  Genems  resolved  ta 
hasten  to  Luneberg  to  protect  the 
brave  inhabitants  from  the  fate  which 
threatened  them.  As  the  troops  had 
lately  made  a  forced  march  of  ten  Ger¬ 
man  ( forty  English )  miles  in  24  hours, 
they  could  not  be  brought  up  until  the 
2d  of  April,  in  the  morning,  12  hours 
after  the  entry  of  the  French  iut® 
Luneberg.  The  Russians  were  inform¬ 
ed  that  on  this  very  forenoon  several 
executions  were  to  take  place  in  the 
city,  and  that  a  number  of  victims  were 
again  to  attest  the  cruelty  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Germany.  They  therefore  de¬ 
termined  instantly  to  attack  the  town. 
Scarcely  had  two  of  the  corps  ap¬ 
proached  it  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elmenau,  within  the  distance  of  two 
cannon  shot,  and  drawn  themselves  up 
in  order  of  battle,  under  cover  of  the 
bushes  and  hedges,  when  Baron  Pahlen, 
with  great  skill,  commenced  the  attack 
on  the  other  side,  and  met  with  com¬ 
plete  success.  The  enemy  advanced 
against  him  with  two  battalions  of  in¬ 
fantry  and  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
attempted  to  cut  him  off  from  the  road 
to  Bienenbuttel.  The  parties  encoun¬ 
tered  at  this  place,  and  charged  each, 
other  briskly.  The  enemy,  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  corps,  and  imagined  that 
he  had  only  to  act  against  a  few  cos- 
sacks,  was  surorised.— At  the  same 
time  General  Dornberg,  at  the  head 
of  a  Prussian  battalion  of  infantry, 
rushed  on  the  enemy’s  battalion,  and 
drove  it  along  the  bridge  close  under 
the  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  El¬ 
menau.  The  assailants  found  the  gates, 
the  walls,  and  even  the  houses  in  the 
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town  defended  by  the  enemy’s  infan> 
try  ;  the  situation  of  the  place  was  fa> 
vourable  for  making  a  vigorous  resist* 
azKre,  and  here  an  obstinate  and  bloody 
cngagementensued.  Russians  and  Prus- 
aians  vyed  with  each  other  in  noble 
emulation  ;  and  the  artillery,  which 
was  not  more  than  one  hundred  paces 
distant  from  the  enemy,  made  great 
havoc  among  the  French  in  the  streets 
of  the  town.  At  length  the  Prus¬ 
sians  succeeded,  after  the  battle  had 
raged  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  at 
the  entrance  of  the  town  for  more 
than  two  hours,  in  possessing  them¬ 
selves  of  one  of  the  gates.  This  suc¬ 
cess  forced  the  enemy  to  quit  the 
town,  which  he  did  in  such  haste,  that 
one  of  his  battalions  was  separated  — 
A  brisk  fire  of  infantry  was  maintain¬ 
ed  ;  the  battalion  which  had  been  cut 
off,  when  discovered  by  the  Russian 
yagers,  made  a  charge  with  the  bayo¬ 
net  ;  but  this  was  the  last  effort  of 
the  enemy.  A  heavy  fire  of  grape- 
shot  convinced  them  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  escape,  and  they  laid 
down  their  arms.-— The  trophies  of  this 
day  were  nine  pieces  of  artillery,  100 
officers,  and  2200  privates,  prisoners. 
The  zeal,  assiduity,  and  judgment, 
evinced  by  the  generals  in  this  trial 
of  the  combined  Russian  and  Prus¬ 
sian  tro<ms  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  reflected  the  greatest  honour  on 
them.  This  was  the  first  affair  of  any 
importance  which  the  allies  had  with 
the  enen^  upon  German  ground. 

The  King  of  Saxony,  after  quitting 
bis  capital,  followed  the  retreating 
French  army,  and  repaired  to  a  place 
of  security  in  Franconia :  his  troops, 
however,  did  not  imitate  the  example. 
They  separated  from  the  French,  and 
shut  themselves  up  in  Torgau,  where 
they  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality, 
whichbutfor  inauspiciousevents  might 
soon  have  been  converted  into  an  ho¬ 
nourable  league.  The  allied  forces 
proceeded  almost  without  opposition 


through  Saxony,  and  although  treated 
by  the  sovereign  as  hostile,  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  they  were  every  where  hailed  as 
deliverers.  The  entrance  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  into  Leipzig  revived  the  droop¬ 
ing  spirits  of  the  people.  The  allies  im¬ 
mediately  advanced,  crossed  the  Saale 
at  different  points,  occupied  Gotha 
and  Weimar,  and  began  to  penetrate 
through  the  forest  of  Thuringia. 

Buonaparte  in  his  former  campaigns 
had  generally  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  most  accurate  information  of  the 
designs  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  him. 
The  French  were,  however,  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  kept  in  the  utmost  ignorance  of 
the  movements  of  their  adversaries, 
while  the  allies  contrived  to  obtain  a 
correct  knowledge  of  their  plans.  Thus 
it  happened  to  the  enemy  in  an  attempt 
which  he  made  to  recover  Berlin.— 
While  Beauhamois,  ignorant  that  Wit- 
genstein  was  near  him,  flattered  him¬ 
self  that  he  should  march  on  unimpe¬ 
ded  to  the  Prussian  capital,  the  latter 
took  the  most  skilful  measures  to  sur¬ 
round  and  attack  him  with  his  whole 
force.  For  this  purpose  he  collected 
the  corps  of  D’York  and  Berg  at  Zen- 
list  and  Leitzkau,  on  the  great  south¬ 
ern  road  from  Magdeburgh  to  Dessau, 
while  he  stationed  those  of  Borstel  and 
Bulow  at  Nedlitx  and  Yiesar,  to  the 
northward  of  Magdeburgh.  It  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  whole  army  should 
move  forward  simultaneously  from  the 
opposite  points  and  join  in  the  attack ; 
this  plan  succeeded.  The  French,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  re¬ 
sisted  with  bravery  ;  but  they  were 
successively  driven,  by  the  separate  de¬ 
tachments  of  the  allies,  from  the  posi¬ 
tions  which  they  endeavoured  to  main¬ 
tain  at  three  different  villages,  and  af¬ 
ter  having  two  regiments  of  cavalry 
cut  to  pieces,  they  owed  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  their  remaining  force  only  to 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  Thus  fa¬ 
voured,  they  retired  at  all  points  ;  they 
did  not  even  attempt  to  maintain  thede- 
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files,  but  retreated  to  Magdebui^b. 
which  was  afterwards  closely  blocka* 
ded.  Thus  had  the  French  already 
been  twice  defeated  by  the  united  Rus* 
sian  and  Pruswan  forces ;  their  first  at> 
tempts  on  each  side  of  the  Elbe  were 
frustrated.  The  victories  of  Luneberg 
and  Mockern  were  hailed  as  omens  of 
the  success  of  the  campaign. 

The  Russian  force  was  about  this 
time  divided  into  three  armies — one  un- 
derWittgenstein,  a  second  underTchi- 
chagofP.  and  a  third  under  Winzenge* 
rode  ; — Prince  KutusofF  commanded 
the  whole.  Wittgenstein’s  main  force 
had  crossed  the  Elbe  in  order  to  drive 
the  French  back  upon  the  Maine.— 
One  of  the  corps  of  this  army  under 
General  BerkendoiF  had  entered  Lu« 
bee,  and  other  corps  were  on  the  Elbe, 
near  Boitzenburg.  Part  of  Tchicha* 
guff’s  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Thom,  while  another  division  was  cm> 
^oyed  under  PlatofF  in  the  siege  of 
Dantzic.  Winzengerode’s  army  was 
divided  at  Custrin,  Lansberg,  and 
Dresden  ;  while  another  corps  had 

Based  the  Elbe  at  Schandau,  to  turn 
avoust.  Russian  reinforcements  were 
on  the  Vistula. — The  Prussian  force 
was  thus  distributed  :  General  Blucher 
had  removed  from  Silesia  into  Saxony, 
and  General  D’York  was  at  Berlin 
with  the  main  army.  Detachments  had 
been  sent  to  Hamburgh  and  Rostock, 
which  were  now  occupied  by  Prussian 
corps ;  and  another  Prussian  detach¬ 
ment  had  invested  Stettin. — A  Swe¬ 
dish  force  was  at  Stralsund  )  and  it 
was  expected  that  by  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  campaign,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden  would  have  the 
command  of  .50,000  men.  The  whole 
Russian  force,  with  which  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  the  campaign  would  open,  was 
most  erroneously  estimated  at  2^20,000 ; 
the  Prussian  at  70,000,  and  the  Swe¬ 
dish  and  Pomeranian  at  50,000;  a- 
mountmg  in  whole  to  340,000  men. 
To  these  were  added  the  force  which 


Hanover,  Hesse,  Brunswick,  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  Saxony,  were  expected  to 
furnish. 

These  magnificent  expectations,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  realized.  The  Russiaa 
army  which  crossed  the  Vistula  never 
amounted  to  220,000 ;  while  the  force 
brought  to  the  Elbe  by  this  power 
did  not  exceed  100,000  effective  men. 
An  unfortunate  relaxation  in  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Russia  had  become  mani¬ 
fest  between  the  months  of  January 
and  May  ;  and  the  expectations  so 
eagerly  indulged,  that  the  allies  would 
have  appeared  on  the  Elbe  with  a 
force  so  preponderating,  as  to  defeat 
any  attempt  of  Buonaparte  to  main¬ 
tain  himself  between  that  river  and 
the  Rhine,  were  wholly  disappoint¬ 
ed. 

Buonaparte  thus  had  leisure  to  as¬ 
semble  and  organize  a  force  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  resume  the  oiFensive,  and 
to  recover  the  support  of  the  small 
auxiliary  states  The  Russians,  it 
would  seem,  had  determined  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  that  the  Vistula  should  bound  the 
advance  of  their  main  force ;  and  when 
circumstances  producedachange  inthk 
determination,  the  arrangements  for 
bringing  forward  the  reinforcements 
and  reserves  were  not  in  sufficient  pro¬ 
gress. — The  allies  were  now  aware  that 
the  French  were  debouching  from  the 
Thuringian  mountains,  with  a  view  to 
join  Beauhamois,  who,  to  favour  this 
movement,  proceeded  from  Magde- 
burgh  towai^s  the  upper  part  of  the 
Saale.  The  plan  of  the  allies  was  form¬ 
ed  on  such  knowledge, — for  the  expe¬ 
rience  gained  at  Jena  was  not  thrown 
away  upon  them.  They  used  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  prevent  the  junction  of  so  va^ 
a  body  of  French  forces.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  Beauhamois’  retreat  from 
iVlagdeburgh  it  became  less  practicable 
and  less  important  to  maintain  his  com¬ 
munications  with  Davoust ;  the  latter, 
therefore,  uniting  with  Sebastian!  and 
Vandamme,  was  at  liberty  to  attempt 
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the  great  oWect  of  Buonaparte's  wishes 
—to  cut  off  the  troops  sent  to  orga¬ 
nize  insurrection  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Weser.  In  this,  however,  Da- 
Tousc  was  in  a  great  measure  disap¬ 
pointed.  General  Domberg,  with  that 
skill  and  activity  which  always  mark¬ 
ed  his  conduct,  removed  his  troops  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Here  they 
covered  Hamburgh,  against  which  Da- 
voust  continued  to  make  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  though  with  very  little  effect, 
from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

On  the  IGth  of  April,  the  garrison 
of  Thom,  consisting  of  400  Poles, 
S500  Bavarians,  and  90  Frenchmen, 
surrendered  to  the  Russians  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Count  Langeron.  The  trophies 
of  this  success  were  200  pieces  of  can¬ 
non  ; — ^nearly  the  whole  of  the  Bava¬ 
rians  and  Poles  afterwards  enlisted  under 
the  patriotic  standard.  General  Lange- 
ron’s  corps,  amounting  to  15,000  men, 
was  now  enabled  to  co-operate  with 
the  force  employed  before  Dantzic.— 
Spandau,  situated  on  the  river  Spree, 
and  not  f^ar  distant  from  Berlin,  capi¬ 
tulated  to  the  Russians  on  the  1 8th  of 
April ;  the  garrison  engaging  not  to 
serve  against  the  allies  during  one  year. 
—The  fortress  of  Czentokaw  surren¬ 
dered  on  the  4th  of  May  to  a  Russian 
force,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Ge¬ 
neral  Von  Sacken,  after  the  batteries 
had  been  opened  two  days. 

The  French  armies  were  now  placed 
in  a  critical  situation.  The  main  body 
of  the  active  military  force  extended 
from  Magdeburgh  to  the  Saale,  while 
the  new  levies,  raised  by  the  late  con¬ 
scription,  were  forming  on  the  Maine. 
The  advance  of  the  allies  tended  to 
interrupt  the  communication  between 
these  two  armies,  and  to  compel  the 
one,  either  to  engage  singly,  or  wholly 
to  withdraw  itself  from  magdeburgh. 
The  time  was  therefore  come  for  the 
French  corps,  if  possible,  to  unite  and 
to  act  ;  and  Buonaparte  conceived 
them  to  be  already  in  such  a  condition 


as  that,  without  risk,  they  might  be 
brought  into  the  field.  Toe  army  on 
the  Maine  was  therefore  directed  to 
move  forward ;  and  their  leader  left 
Paris,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  united  forces.  His  presence,  it 
might  seem,  must  have  been  more 
wanted,  amid  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  French  army  had  laboured ; 
but  it  suited  that  policy  which  he  has 
always  followed,  to  stand  aloof  till  the 
completion  of  his  preparations  afford¬ 
ed  a  fair  promise,  that  victory  would 
soon  follow  his  arrival. 

The  forces  which  Buonaparte  had 
now  assembled  were  very  great,  and 
considerably  out-numbered  those  which 
hisopponents  had  collected  on  the  scene 
of  action. — With  regard  to  the  general 
conduct  of  the  allies,  although  it  be 
impossible  to  withhold  a  tribute  of 
applause  from  it,  there  yet  appear  some 
points  in  the  arrangements  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  campaign,  which  may  afford  room 
for  criticism.  The  Russians,  as  already 
remarked,  had  set  out  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  not  suffering  their  advance  to 
be  retarded  by  the  fortresses  which 
they  might  find  in  their  route,  but, 
leaving  each  of  them  watched  by 
a  detachment  of  troops,  of  proceeding 
with  their  main  body  to  the  Elbe  and 
the  Rhine.  This  measure,  circum¬ 
stanced  as  they  were,  seems  to  merit 
the  highest  approbation.  They  had 
thus,  without  sustaining  any  inconve¬ 
nience,  left  behind  them  three  succes¬ 
sive  chains,  including  some  of  the 
strongest  fortressess  m  Europe.  It 
seems  evident,  that  the  success  of  their 
plan  depended  upon  the  amount  of  the 
force  which  they  might  bring  to  the 
front  of  their  line.  If  they  maintain¬ 
ed  their  ground  there,  the  fortresses, 
deprived  of  succour,  must  sooner  or 
later  be  compelled  to  submit ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  unable  to  hold 
their  advanced  position,  the  fortresses 
would  soon  be  relieved,  and  the  allies 
would  lose  the  ground  which  they  had 
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gained.  Since  they  had  adopted  the 
■ystetn  of  leaving  the  strong  places  be> 
hind,  they  ought  not  at  the  same  time 
to  have  attempted  to  besiege  them. 
Yet  at  this  time  Thom  and  Spandau 
were  taken  by  regular  siege,  and  the 
operations  before  Dantzic  were  press¬ 
ed  with  considerable  vigour.  Had 
all  the  troops  employed  in  such  sieges, 
beyond  the  numbers  required  for  mere 
observation,  been  brought  forward  in¬ 
to  Saxony,  the  inequality  of  the  com¬ 
batants  wonld  either  not  have  existed, 
or  must  have  been  less  decided  ;  and  it 
might  not  have  been  necessary  for  the 
allied  armies  to  retrace  their  steps. 

The  next  observation  is,  that  the 
allies  being  from  the  above,  or  other 
causes,  decidedly  inferior  in  number, 
the  policy  seems  doubtful  by  which 
they  were  induced  to  advancs  beyond 
the  Elbe.  If  their  information  was 
correct,  relative  to  the  numbers  of  the 
French  army,  they  must  have  known 
the  impossibil  it  y  of  making  head  against 
it  in  the  open  plain.  The  most  pru¬ 
dent  plan  would  have  been,  to  strength¬ 
en  as  much  as  possible  the  line  of  de¬ 
fence  formed  by  the  Elbe,  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  bridges,  or  to  throw 
up  entrenchments  before  those  com¬ 
manded  by  the  enemy.  The  combined 
armies  might  thus  have  maintained 
themselves  till  their  levies  were  com¬ 
pleted,  or  reinforcements  arrived. — 
A  different  course,  however,  was  pur¬ 
sued  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  must 
be  ascribed  the  advantages  which  the 
enemy  seemed  to  gain  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign. 

As  the  army  on  the  Maine  moved 
into  Saxony,  that  near  Magdeburgh, 
commanded  by  Beauharnois,!  marched 
to  meet  it,  and  the  junction  took  place 
cn  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale.  The 
whole  of  these  united  forces  might 
be  estimated  at  from  150  to  200,000 
men.-— On  the  25th  of  April,  Buona¬ 
parte  arrived  at  Erfurth,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  ordered  all  tite  divisions  t»  niwe 
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forward  in  the  direction  of  Leipzig.— « 
The  detachment  of  the  allied  troops 
which  had  advanced  beyond  the  Saale, 
fell  back  upon  the  approach  of  the 
French  army,  and  the  main  body  es¬ 
tablished  itself  behind  the  Elster. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  May, 
Buonaparte  advanced  into  the  plain  of 
Lutzen,  with  the  view  of  reaching 
Leipzig,  and  throwing  himself  thence 
upon  the  rear  of  the  allied  armies. 
Suddenly,  however,  the  whole  of  their 
forces  crossed  the  Elster  at  Peg^w, 
and  commenced  a  grand  attack  upon 
the  French  army.  The  contest  which 
ensued  was  one  of  the  most  sangui¬ 
nary  description.  The  Russians  and 
Prussians  were  under  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Wittgenstein,  and  the 
French  under  Buonaparte.  The  bat¬ 
tle  commenced  by  the  attack  of  the 
village  of  Gross-Gorschen.  The  ene¬ 
my  was  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  this  point,  and  wished  to  maintain 
himself  in  it.  It  was  carried  by  the 
right  wing  of  the  corps  under  General 
Blucher’s  order ;  at  the  same  time, 
his  left  wing  pushed  forward  in  front, 
and  soon  charged  the  French  at  the 
village  of  Kelm-Gorschen.  From  this 
time  all  the  corps  came  successive¬ 
ly  into  action,  and  the  battle  became 
general.  The  village  of  Gross.  Gor- 
schen  was  disputed  with  unexampled 
obstinacy.  Six  times  was  it  taken  and 
retaken  by  the  bayonet ;  but  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  Prussians  at  last  obtained  the 
superiority,  and  this  village,  as  well  as 
those  of  Kelm  Gorschen  and  Rham, 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  combined 
armies.  The  enemy’s  centre  was  bro¬ 
ken,  and  he  was  driven  off  the  field  of 
battle.  He,  nevertheless,  brought  for¬ 
ward  fresh  columns.  Some  corps  drawn 
from  the  reserve  of  the  combined  ar¬ 
mies,  and  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Lieutenant-General  Kavnovtzin,  were 
opposed  to  them.  Here  towards  even¬ 
ing  a  combat  ensued,  which  wras  like¬ 
wise  exceedingly  obstinate ;  but  the 
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enemy  was  at  last  repulsed.— This  bat* 
tie  was  distinguished  by  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  cannonadn  known  in 
the  annals  of  warlike  operations,  which 
continued  till  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  when  night  alone  put  an  end 
to  it.  During  the  cannonade,  the  fire 
of  musketry  was  uninterruptedly  kept 
up,  and  frequently  the  valour  of  the 
allied  troops  proved  itself  in  attacks 
with  the  bayonet.  Seldom  or  never 
was  a  battle  fought  with  such  ani* 
mosity.  The  French  derived  great 
advantage  from  their  positions  on  the 
heights  near  Lutzen,  where  they  had 
thrown  upstrongentrenchments,  which 
they  defended  with  a  heavy  fire  of  ar¬ 
tillery.  But  the  allied  troops  drove 
them  from  one  portion  to  another; 
nor  were  they  to  be  deterred  even  when 
the  superior  defence  of  the  enemy  in 
his  last  positions  rendered  frequent  at¬ 
tacks  necessary. — The  result  was,  that 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  troops  kept 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle  during 
the  whole  night.  Their  loss  was  in¬ 
deed  very  great  ;  it  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  from  8  to  10,000  men 
killed  and  wounded.  Major  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  Hamburgh  was  killed,  and 
General  Blucher  was  wounded.  An 
unusually  large  proportion  of  officers 
were  among  the  number  of  the  slain. 

Buonaparte  affected  great  elation  for 
this  battle.  The  French  chief  of  the  staff 
in  his  report  mentions,  **  the  fine  ac¬ 
tions  which  have  shed  a  lustre  on  this 
brilliant  day,  and  which,  like  a  clap  of 
thunder,  have  pulverized  the  chimerical 
hopes  and  all  the  calculations  for  the 
destruction  and  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.”  Reverting  as  usual  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  remarked,  that  **  the  cloudy 
train  collected  by  the  cabinet  of  St 
James’s  during  a  whole  winter  is  in 
an  instant  destroyed,  like  the  Gordian 
knot  by  the  sword  of  Alexander. 
Europe  would  at  length  be  at  peace, 
if  the  sovereigns  and  the  ministers  who 
direct  their  cabinets  could  have  been 


present  on  the  field  of  battle.  They 
would  give  up  all  hopes  of  causing  the 
star  of  France  to  set,  and  perceive  that 
those  counselors  who  wish  to  dismem¬ 
ber  the  French  empire,  and  humble  the 
emperor,  are  preparing  the  ruin  of 
their  sovereign.” 

But  nothing  can  be  more  entertain¬ 
ing  on  this  subject  than  theeloquence  of 
Cardinal  Maury,  who,  in  obemence  to 
the  order  of  his  government,  exhorted 
the  people  of  France  to  join  in  the  so¬ 
lemn  cerennonies  of  religion  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  this  victory.  Our  enemies,” 
said  this  holy  personage,  emboldened 
by  the  defection  of  the  most  versatile 
of  our  allies,  who  already  expiates  the 
blindness  of  his  folly,  entertained  no 
doubt  of  the  full  success  of  their  new 
coalition  against  France.  Thus,  while 
their  frozen  climate  suspended  the 
course  of  our  victories,  the  Russians 
considered  the  fugitive  protection  of 
the  elements  as  a  lasting  triumph. 
They  believed,  when  they  put  them-' 
selves  into  the  pay  of  England,  that 
the  emperor  would  never  return  to  re¬ 
organize  his  army.  They  flattered 
themselves  that  they  would  drive  us  out 
of  Germany,  and  even  carry  the  seat  of 
war  into  our  ancient  territories,  should 
we  refuse  to  submit  to  such  laws  as 
their  arrogance  should  please  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  us  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ; 
nor  did  they  awaken  from  this  dream 
of  glory  until  the  moment  of  their  dis¬ 
enchantment  on  the  plains  of  Lutzen. 
— Four  months  of  prodigies  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  illusions  on  the  other, 
have  sufficed  to  enable  France  to 
meet  them,  by  shewing  herself  to  as¬ 
tonished  Germany  more  powerful  than 
ever.  The  winter’s  rest  has  repair¬ 
ed  every  thing.  A  noble  emulation 
and  voluntary  sacrifices  have  relie¬ 
ved  the  finances,  without  reducing 
us  to  any  ruinous  erpedient.  God, 
who  enjoys  the  presumption  and  te¬ 
merity  of  mortals ;  God,  according 
to -the  expression  of  the  prophet^ 
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blew  on  the  ambitious  chimeras  of 
our  enemies,  and  they  immediately 
vanished.  See  then  now,  humilitated 
and  already  vanquished,  these  ima¬ 
ginary  conquerors,  who  so  lightly 
reckoned  on  our  dishonour  '.—-The 
glorious  victory  for  which  we  are  this 
day  going  to  render  to  the  All-power¬ 
ful  the  most  solemn  acts  of  thanks¬ 
giving,  announces  triumphs  still  more 
decisive  in  our  favour.  We  shall  drive 
these  Tartars  back  to  their  frightful 
climate,  which  can  no  longer  save  them. 
Powers  who  are  enemies  to  France ! 
ye  had  numbered  our  legions,  ye  had 
calculated  of  how  many  arms  they 
were  composed,  but  ye  had  forgotten 
at  the  same  time  to  appreciate  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  genius  of  their  chief,  whose 
sublime  combinations  know  how  to 
balance  their  actions,  to  concert  the 
whole,  to  supply  their  means,  and 
double  their  force.  You  still  believe 
this  great  man  to  be  far  from  his  ar¬ 
my  ;  while  his  history  as  well  as  your 
dreams  should  have  taught  you,  that 
in  his  marches,  his  post  is  always  at 
the  head  of  his  victorious  phalanxes: 
You  hastened  by  three  days  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  triumph  which  he  had  se¬ 
cretly  prepared  in  his  mind ;  but  by 
eluding  his  combinations,  you  m4de 
no  alteration  in  his  dispositions,  ex¬ 
cepting  solely  in  the  manner  to  con¬ 
quer  you.  The  inferiority  of  our  ca¬ 
valry,  which  the  emperor  wished  to 
spare,  and  for  which  he  gave  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  his  thundering  artillery,  show¬ 
ed  at  once  his  intentions  by  one  of 
those  sudden  illuminations  of  which 
Bossuet  speaks :  **  It  is  an  Egyptian 
battle,**  said  he  to  his  troops,  **  a 
good  infantry  supported  by  artillery 
ought  to besufficientof  itself.** — Then, 
rising  into  a  sort  of  frenzy,  this  holy 
personage  adds,  **  One  stands  trans¬ 
ported  with  admiration  before  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  man  who  has  raised  our 
empire  to  such  a  prodigious  degree  of 
power  and  glory.  He  is  the  soul  of  his 
VOL.  VI.  PART  I. 


government  as  well  as  of  his  army.  One 
cannot  conceive  how  a  mortal  could 
possibly  surmount  so  many  difficulties, 
be  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  so 
many  duties,  unite  so  much  activity  to 
so  much  foresight,  such  vast  extent  of 
conception  to  so  much  vigilance  in  the 
details.*'— But  we  must  return  from 
the  rhapsodies  of  Cardinal  Maury  to 
the  affairs  of  the  campaign. 

The  conception  oi  this  battle,  on 
the  part  of  the  allies,  was  bold  and  ju¬ 
dicious,  and  the  issue  not  unfavourable. 
But  with  their  inferiority  of  numbers, 
nothing  less  than  a  decisive  victory 
could  have  enabled  them  to  maintain 
their  present  position.  Buonaparte 
still  followed  out  his  original  plan  of 
pushing  on  to  Leipzic,  to  throw  him¬ 
self  on  their  rear.  To  guard  against 
this  movement,  it  became  necessary  to 
fall  back  to  the  Mulda ;  and  as  no 
advantageous  position  presented  itself, 
which  could  compensate  the  numerical 
deficiency,  the  combined  armies  had  no 
alternative,  but  to  retire  behind  the 
Elbe.  Their  retreat  was  effected  slow¬ 
ly,  in  perfect  order,  and  without  loss.— 
Buonaparte  advance.*,  and  on  the  8th 
May,  made  his  entry  into  Dresden. 
The  French  were  once  more  admitted 
into  Torgau,  and  the  Saxon  troops 
returned  to  submission.  General  Tfiiel- 
man, indeed,  refused  in  the  first  instance 
to  admit  the  French  into  Torgau  with¬ 
out  an  order  from  his  sovereign  ;  but 
that  order  was  given,  and  Lauiiston 
entered  on  the  evening  of  the  9th. 
Three  days  afterwards,  the  King  of 
Saxony  proceeded  to  Dresden  in  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  French  guard,  which  was 
sent  to  receive  him  some  miles  from 
the  city.  The  spectacle,  according  to 
Buonaparte,  was  “  a  very  fine  one.” 
The  two  sovereigns  dismounted  from 
their  horses  so  soon  as  they  saw  each 
other,  embraced,  and  then  entered 
Dresden  at  the  head  of  the  guard, 
“  amid  the  acclamations  of  an  immense 
pop  ulation  .*  T he  people  of  Drt  sd  *.  ii, 
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t^'ho  had  entreated  their  king  in  the 
most  pressing  manner  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Buonaparte,  must  have  been 
highly  pleased  to  see  this  Buonaparte 
in  possession  of  their  capital,  and  their 
sovereign  exhibited  to  them  as  a  cap¬ 
tive.  The  king,  however,  thus  re¬ 
turned  to  his  vassalage,  and  Saxony 
was  again  a  French  province. 

The  allies,  finding  it  vain  to  attempt 
defending  the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  de¬ 
termined  upon  falling  back  to  some 
stronger  position.  They  had  now  to 
choose  their  line  of  retreat.  They 
determined  not  to  retire  upon  Berlin, 
or  to  attempt  to  cover  that  capital, 
but  to  retreat  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  through  Lusatia,  and  near  the 
Bohemian  frontier.  A  course  similar 
to  this  had  been  pursued  during  the 
last  Russian  campaign ;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  dictated  by  the  ablest 
policy.  Had  the  armies  retreated  up¬ 
on  Berlin,  and  the  central  provinces 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  these  im¬ 
portant  objects  could  have  been  preser¬ 
ved  only  by  fighting  at  disadvantage, 
and  on  the  loss  of  a  battle,  the  capital 
must  have  been  abandoned.  But  by 
falling  back  in  a  different  direction, 
the  enemy,  who  could  not  leave  a  great 
army  behind,  was  necessarily  drawn 
into  remoter  and  less  important  pro¬ 
vinces.  Agreeably  to  this  plan,  an 
advantageous  position  was  chosen  near 
Baut/en  ;  with  the  intention,  should 
that  be  forced,  of  falling  back  upon 
Silesia.  To  prevent  the  flying  corps 
of  the  enemy  from  penetrating  to  Ber¬ 
lin,  that  capital  was  covered  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Bulow,  with  a  corps  partly  com¬ 
posed  of  regulars,  and  partly  of  the 
newly-raised  landwehr  and  militia. 

The  advance  of  the  different  corps 
of  the  French  army  to  tl.e  Elbe  had 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  divisions 
of  Generals  Tettenborne,  Domberg, 
andTchernicheff,  to  recross  that  river ; 
they  were  accordingly  concentrated  at 
Hamburgh.  On  the  8th  May,  Da* 


voust  collected  from  5  to  6000  men 
in  the  vicinity  of  Harburgh  ;  and  this 
force,  with  the  exception  of  about 
1 ,500  men  left  in  Harburgh,  was  em  > 
barked  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  9th.  Favoured  by  the  ebb  tide, 
and  under  cover  of  numerous  batteries 
on  the  opposite  shore,  a  landing  was 
effected  at  Wilhelmsburgh,  which  was 
occupied  by  Hamburgh  volunteers  and 
a  few  Mecklenburghers.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  stationed  in  the  island 
did  not  exceed  1 100  men  ;  the  enemy 
gained  ground,  therefore,  in  the  first 
instance  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  a  Meck¬ 
lenburg  battalion,  which  was  ordered 
immediately  to  the  support  of  the  vo¬ 
lunteers,  the  French  were  repulsed.  A 
battalion  of  Hanoverians  and  a  Lubec 
battalion  attacked  the  enemy  with  im¬ 
petuosity  on  his  right  flank ;  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  in  falling 
back,  he  set  fire  to  all  the  houses  and 
mills  in  the  line  of  his  march. — The 
French,  however,  renewed  their  at¬ 
tempt,  and  succeeded  by  stratagem. 
The  inhabitants  of  Hamburgh  and  its 
vicinity,  when  they  heard  of  this  second 
attack,  were  in  the  greatest  confusion 
and  distress.  Numbers  of  them  were 
seen  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  watch¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  operations, 
which,  at  intervals,  lighted  the  whole 
horizon.  A  partial  fire  of  musketry 
was  heard  amid  the  cannonade ;  and 
as  the  day  broke,  and  the  fire  approach¬ 
ed  nearer  the  city,  it  became  evident 
that  the  enemy  had  made  good  his 
landing,  seized  the  batteries,  and  dri¬ 
ven  in  the  Hamburgh  volunteers.  The 
apprehensions  of  the  Hamburghers 
were  soon  confirmed  by  the  videttes 
who  galloped  through  the  streets.  It 
was  understood  in  the  city,  that  Da- 
voust,  who  had  expressed  himself  in 
the  most  violent  language  against  Ham¬ 
burgh,  had  promised  nis  soldiers  five 
hours  plunder.  The  streets  were  im¬ 
mediately  filled  with  frightened  peo¬ 
ple,  runaiog  from  their  houses,  heap- 
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in?  waggons  with  their  furniture  and 
valuables,  and  endeavouring  to  escape 
into  the  country.  The  cry  every  where 
was,  “  The  French  are  come;”  and 
even  this  cry,  proceeding,  as  it  did, 
from  a  terrihed  populace,  just  roused 
from  their  sleep,  was  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  amid  the  trampling  of 
cavalry.  About  half-past  six  in  the 
morning,  the  drums  of  the  burger- 
guard  beat  to  arms ;  every  thing  was 
in  frightful  confusion  ;  men  hastily 
equipping  themselves  with  whatever 
arms  they  could  find,  and  running  to 
the  alarm-posts  ;  women  and  children 
of  the  first  families,  half  dressed,  heap¬ 
ed  on  w'aggons,  in  the  midst  of  beds 
and  packages,  and  dying  in  silence 
and  tears  ;  expresses  hurrying  along 
every  moment,  and  carts  passing  with 
the  wounded  just  brought  iu  from  the 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  when 
it  became  evident  that  the  enemy  were 
determined  on  reaching  Hamburgh, 
the  Danish  sub -governor  of  Altona, 
Blucher,  a  relative  of  the  Prussian  ge¬ 
neral,  proceeded  to  Vandamme’s  head¬ 
quarters,  to  remonstrate  with  him 
against  the  attack,  and  to  declare  that 
the  Danes  would  assist  in  repelling  it. 
The  Dane  returned,  and  immediately 
afterward  three  Danish  gun- boats, 
filled  with  men,  approached  from  Al¬ 
tona,  and  anchored  to  defend  the  pas¬ 
sage  opposite  to  Hamburgh.  In  the 
evening,  as  the  intentions  of  the  French 
could  not  be  ascertained,  all  the  troops 
were  ordered  out.  The  cossacks,  some 
Danish  corps,  and  10  pieces  of  Danish 
artillery,  were  drawn  up  along  the 
sands. — Russian  guns  were  posted  close 
to  Altona.  These  demonstrations  had 
the  effect  of  intimidating  the  enemy. 

In  consequence  of  the  approach  of 
a  body  of  Swedes,  the  Danes  evacua¬ 
ted  Hamburgh  on  the  evening  of  the 
12th,  and  retired  totheirown  territory, 
leaving  behind  them  their  artillery  for 
the  protection  of  the  town.  The 


Swedes,'  amounting  to  1200  men,  en¬ 
tered  Hamburgh  on  the  2l8t.  General 
Tettenbome,  with  the  Hansiatic  le¬ 
gion,  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  they 
were  received  at  the  gate  by  the  burger 
guards.  They  had  been  sent  forward 
in  waggons,  and  were  not  at  all  fa¬ 
tigued  by  travelling ;  but  immediately 
on  their  arrival  mounted  guard.  Their 
appearance  was  martial — their  equip¬ 
ments  in  high  order — and  they  were 
received  by  all  ranks  with  joy.  They 
were  afterwards  stationed  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  city,  where  they  remained 
till  the  21st,  when  they  were  recalled 
by  an  order  from  their  government. 

The  failure  of  the  negociations  be¬ 
twixt  Denmark  and  Great  Britain, 
and  the  pretensions  brought  forward 
by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  to 
Norway,  induced  the  Danes  to  resume 
hostilities,  and  occasioned  the  immedi¬ 
ate  occupation  of  Hamburgh  by  the 
French.  On  the  morning  of  the  30lh  of 
May,  at  eight  o’clock,  Major-General 
Tettenbome,  with  all  the  military, 
quitted  Hamburgh  ;  and  at  nine  o’¬ 
clock,  5000  Danes,  cavalry  and  infan¬ 
try,  followed  by  1500  French,  entered 
the  city  under  the  command  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Bruyere,  who  took  possession  of 
Hamburgh  in  the  name  of  Buonaparte. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  stating  that  the  persons  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  all  those  who  submitted  to  the 
French  government  should  be  protect¬ 
ed.— Such  was  the  fate  for  a  time  of 
this  unfortunate  city. 

General  Tchernicheff,  who  acted  in 
co-operation  with  Count  Woronzoff 
on  the  banka  of  the  Elbe,  passed  that 
river  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  May, 
and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Burg- 
stall,  where  he  learned  from  various 
letters  which  had  been  intercepted  by 
his  parties,  that  a  large  convoy  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  escorted  by  about  2000  men, 
was  to  pass  on  the  night  of  the  17th, 
at  Halherstadt.  The  Russian  chief  re¬ 
solved,  if  possible,  to  seize  this  convoy. 
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When  he  had  nearly  reached  the 
point  of  attack,  he  found  that  it  de* 
pended  on  the  energy  of  the  moment 
whether  he  should  succeed,  or  be  him¬ 
self  overpowered  by  a  superior  force  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  within  a  few 
hours  march  of  him.  At  Haldenslehen 
he  learned  that  a  second  convoy  was 
at  Hassen,  on  the  Brunswick  road, 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  Halber- 
stadt,  which  place  it  had  been  ordered 
to  reach  in  the  morning  to  join  the  first, 
with  the  view  of  proceeding  with  the 
greater  safety  on  its  march  to  the  grand 
army.  This  last  convoy  was  escorted 
by  4000  infantry,  500  cavalry,  and 
many  pieces  of  artillery.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  fatigue  which  his  troops 
had  undergone,  he  resolved  to  continue 
his  route, — to  make  an  immediate  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  enemy  at  Halberstadt 
before  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement 
—and  to  take  advantage  of  the  fault 
which  the  French  had  committed  in 
placing  their  guns  and  convoy  without 
the  town.  Upon  reconnoitering  the 
enemy,  he  ascertained  that  the  guns 
were  placed  in  a  square,  the  interior  of 
which  was  filled  withammunition-wag- 
gons  and  other  carriages,  and  lined 
with  infantry,  the  flanks  being  cover¬ 
ed  by  250  horse.  The  whole  form¬ 
ed  a  sort  of  fortress  almost  impenetrable 
to  the  cavalry.  His  first  care  was  to 
cut  off  the  enemy  from  the  town  ;  and 
a  single  gate  which  the  French  had  ne¬ 
glected  to  close  afforded  him  the  means 
of  attaining  his  object.— The  rear  of 
the  French  troops,  while  marching  out 
to  join  the  square,  was  charged  and 
pursued  to  the  guns.  Another  party 
of  Russians,  who  had  been  sent  forward 
in  hopes  of  surprising  the  enemy,  made 
two  very  fine  charges  against  the 
square  ;  but  the  French  having  infor¬ 
mation  of  this  movement,  and  being 
upon  their  guard,  the  Russians  could 
not  make  any  impression.  The  enemy 
now  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  from  14 
guns,  to  which  Geneial  Tchemicheff 


could  only  oppose  two  ;  by  the  fire  of 
which,  however,  five  of  the  enemy’s  am¬ 
munition-  waggons  were  blown  up.  At 
this  moment  a  regiment  of  cossacks, 
detached  upon  the  road  by  which  the 
enemy’s  reinforcements  were  advan¬ 
cing,  brought  intelligence  that  they 
were  within  two  miles  ;  this  determi. 
ned  the  general  to  make  a  decisive  ef¬ 
fort  against  the  square  with  all  the 
troops.  The  scattered  cossacks  were 
ordered  to  seize  the  same  moment  at 
which  the  attack  should  be  made  by 
the  regular  cavalry  The  success  of  this 
brilliant  attack  against  a  formidable 
square,  defended  by  14  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  surpassed  expectation  In  an  in¬ 
stant  the  batteries  were  carried,  and  the 
allies  penetrated  the  square  :  here  the 
carnage  was  great,  as  theenemy  defend¬ 
ed  himself  with  valour  More  than  700 
of  the  French  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
taken— not  an  individual  escaped  out 
of  all  this  corps.  Scarcely  was  this  af¬ 
fair  terminated,  when  the  enemy’s  se¬ 
cond  columns  began  to  appear,  and 
to  press  upon  the  cossacks  General 
Tchemicheff  was  compelled  to  sup¬ 
port  them,  that  he  might  gain  time  to 
send  off  the  captured  guns  and  prison¬ 
ers.  He  succeeded  in  carrying  off  14 
guns  and  12  ammunition-waggons  ;  he 
blew  up  the  rest  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy. — Eight  thousand  draught 
horses,  above  1000  prisoners,  with  se¬ 
veral  officers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  Such  affairs  as  these  may 
seem  trifling  when  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  operations  which  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed,  but  they  have  no 
inconsiderable  influence  on  the  fate  of 
armies  and  the  result  of  campaigns ; 
and  while  they  do  honour  to  the  skill 
and  valour  by  which  they  arc  accom¬ 
plished,  they  waste  the  resources  of  an 
enemy,  and  ultimately  reduce  him  to 
the  most  seriousembarrassments. — But 
events  of  higher  importance  will  now 
demand  attention. 

By  the  19th  of  May,  the  Prussian 
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and  Russian  reinforcements  under  Bar> 
clay  de  Tolly,  Langeron,  Sass,  and 
Kleist,  had  arrived,  and  the  total  mass 
of  the  combined  forces  amounted  to 
150  or  180,000  men.  The  allies  had 
tak-m  up  a  position  with  the  Spree  in 
their  front ;  their  right  extended  to 
fortifit'd  eminences,  which  defended  the 
debouches  from  that  river  ; — Bautzen 
formed  their  centre  {  and  their  left  was 
supported  by  woodymountains  Where 
the  ground  was  open,  particularly  in 
the  centre,  strong  works  had  been 
thrown  up  ;  behind  the  first  position 
other  works  of  equal  strength  had  been 
constructed 

After  reconnoitering  the  position  of 
the  allies,  Buonaparte  said,  **  it  was 
easy  to  conceive  how,  notwithstanding 
a  lost  battle,  like  that  of  Lutzen,  and 
eight  days  retreating,  the  enemy  naight 
still  have  hopes  in  the  chances  of  tor> 
tune.” — Of  the  French  divisions  op¬ 
posed  to  the  allies,  Oudinot’s  formed 
the  right,  Macdonald’s  and  Marmont’s 
the  centre,  and  Bertrand’s  the  left. — 
Ney,  Lauriston,  and  Regnier,  were  at 
Hoverswerda,  to  the  left  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  left  wing,  and  in  a  position  to  act 
as  occasion  might  require,  on  the  right 
of  the  allies.  The  latter  began  to  act 
on  the  offensive  by  a  very  bold,  bril¬ 
liant,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  on|the  part 
of  the  enemy,  a  very  unexpected  ope¬ 
ration.  They  supposed  that  the  three 
divisions  had  been  posted  at  Hovers¬ 
werda  to  turn  the  right  of  their  posi¬ 
tion,  while  the  remainder  of  the  French 
army  should  their  whole  line 

to  the  right  and  leu  of  Bautzen.  They 
accordingly  determined  to  disengage 
themselves  from  this  mass  ;  and  on  the 
19th,  early  in  the  morning,  they  sent 
General  D’York  w’lth  12,000  Prus¬ 
sians,  and  Barclay  de  Tolly  with  18,000 
Russians,  to  attack  the  enemy’s  de¬ 
tached  corps.  The  Russians  took  post 
at  Kleix,  the  Prussians  at  Weissig.— 
Meanwhile,  Bertrand  had  sent  a  divi- 
>ion  to  Konigswerder,  to  keep  up 


communication  with  Ney  and  Lauris* 
ton  ;  but  the  general  who  commanded 
this  division  was  suddenly  assailed  by 
the  allies,  and  driven  from  Konigswer- 
der  — Lauriston  arrived  at  the  same 
time  before  Weissig — the  battle  com¬ 
menced,  and  the  enemy  was  entirely 
worsted  on  the  19th. 

The  battle  of  Weissig  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  the  general  battle  of  Bautzen. 
The  whole  French  army  was  engaged  { 
Oudinot,  Mortier,  Macdonald,  Mar- 
mont,  Ney,  Lauriston,  Regnier,  and 
Bertrand.  The  two  detached  corps 
were  scarcely  returned  on  the  20th  to 
their  positions  near  Gattamelda,  when 
about  noon,  the  enemy  advanced  in  co¬ 
lumns  on  Bautzen,  and  attacked,  under 
protection  of  a  brisk  cannonade,  the 
advanced-guard  commanded  by  Gene¬ 
rals  Miloradovitch  and  Kleist.  The 
determination  of  the  latter  obstinately 
to  defend  the  heights  situated  on  the 
side  of  Bautzen,  occasioned  a  serious 
engagement.— He  had  to  fight  an  ar¬ 
my,  according  to  the  Russian  account, 
four  times  as  numerous  as  his  own,  yet 
he  did  not  fall  back  to  his  position  un¬ 
til  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  after 
the  enemy  had  entirely  turned  his  left, 
and  after  having  resisted  the  most  vi¬ 
gorous  attacks  on  his  right  flank  and 
front.  The  obstinacy  with  which  the 
Prussian  General  Kleist,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Generals  Rudiga,  Roth,  and 
Marcoff,  defended  those  heights,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  troops  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  army. 

While  the  attack  was  made  on  this 
point,  the  enemy  was  preparing  ano¬ 
ther  on  the  centre  and  left ;  but  there 
also  he  was  vigorously  received  by 
Count  Miloradovitch  and  Prince  £u- 
ene  of  Wirtemberg. — Late  in  the  day 
is  tirailleurs  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
woody  mountains  which  commanded 
the  left  of  the  allies,  to  alarm  them  with 
the  fear  of  being  turned  on  that  side. 
The  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  sent  sonve 
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tirailleurs  to  drive  them  back.— The 
Emperor  Alexander  sent  thither  Co¬ 
lonel  Michand,  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp,  to  direct  the  movements ;  and 
the  French  were  driven  back  as  far  as 
the  defile  of  the  mountains  by  which 
they  made  the  attack — ^The  engage¬ 
ment,  which  the  enemy  maintained  on 
the  points  before  mentioned,  lasted  un¬ 
til  ten  o’clock  at  night,  with  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry. 
It  js  computed  that  this  affair  cost 
him  6000  men,  as  he  was  obliged  to 
force  the  defile  of  the  Spree  under  the 
fire  of  cannon  and  small  arms. 

In  the  centre,  the  village  of  Bautzen, 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  was  occupi¬ 
ed  at  seven  in  the  evening. — Oudinot 
at  last  got  possession  of  the  heights  on 
the  left  of  the  allies,  who  then  fell 
back  on  their  second  position  ;  but 
Soult  and  Bertrand,  who  were  sent  to 
disposses  them  of  the  heights  in  the 
right,  failed  in  their  object ;  and  Ney, 
Lauriston,  and  Rcgnier,  who  were  or¬ 
dered  to  pass  the  Spree,  and  turn  that 
flank,  were  equally  unsuccessful.  The 
allies  kept  their  ground,  and  cut  off 
Ney  from  communicating  with  the  rest 
of  the  French  army. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  of 
the  20th,  which  was  followed  next 
day  by  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Wurt- 
chen. — And  here  it  were  injustice  not 
to  pay  the  wannest  tribute  to  the 
skill,  promptitude,  and  yalour  of  the 
allies.  No  confusion  of  movement 
— no  surprise — no  disorder  occurred, 
although  the  battle  of  Bautzen  had 
rendered  a  change  in  all  their  disposi¬ 
tions  necessary.  AH  was  to  be  done 
during  the  night,  and  all  was  widldone. 
Buonaparte  was  obliged  to  bring  up 
every  man  of  his  reserves ;  and  even 
by  his  own  accounts,  from  four  in  the 
morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  the 
fortune  of  the  day  was  in  favour  of  the 
allies. 

On  the  2l8t,  by  half-past  four  in 
the  morning,  the  enemy  begad  by  at¬ 


tacking  the  left  of  the  allies,  seconded 
by  a  brisk  fire  of  tirailleurs  whom  he 
had  posted  in  the  mountains.  He  had 
also  pushed  forward  some  men  to  Cu- 
nevalde,  to  annoy  the  allies  upon  their 
flank.  The  Count  de  Miloradovitch 
and  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  how- 
ever,  repelled  with  intrepidity  all  the 
attacks  on  this  side,  which  were  renew¬ 
ed  with  the  same  vivacity  and  the  same 
success  at  mid-day. — B^ween  six  and 
seven  o’clock,  the  attack  commenced 
by  a  brisk  cannonade,  and  a  smart  fire 
of  musketry  upon  the  right  wing  of 
the  line  also,  where  a  corps  was  posted 
under  the  orders  of  General  Barclay  de 
Tolly.  The  enemy  was  infinitely  su¬ 
perior  in  numbers,  and  endeavoured, 
rotected  by  the  forest  which  covered 
im,  to  outflank  this  corps.  General 
Barclay  de  Tolly  was  posted  on  the 
heights  near  Gleina  ;  he  extended  his 
line  during  the  battle  towards  the 
height,  situated  near  Baruth,  named 
La  Voigtshulte. — It  became  necessary 
to  reinforce  this  corps ;  and  General 
Kleist  received  orders  to  carry  his  troops 
to  that  point.  These  generals  made  an 
attack,  brisk  and  well  combined,  and 
forced  the  enemy  to  renounce  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  his  superiority  of  num¬ 
bers  had  given  him.  General  Blucher 
arrived  to  support  this  attack  with  his 
two  brigades,  and  by  this  sudden  move¬ 
ment  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  give  up 
his  project  of  turning  the  right  wing, 
as  he  had  already  abandoned  that  of 
turning  the  left. 

During  all  these  attacks,  the  French 
kept  up  a  continual  fire  of  artillery  and 
small  arms,  principally  upon  the  cen¬ 
tre,  upon  which  they  had  yet  made  no 
direct  attempt.  Suddenly,  however, 
they  assailed  the  heights  of  Krecke- 
vetz,  which  General  Blucher’s  corps 
occupied.  They  took  advantage  of 
the  moment  when  the  general  left  this 
position,  with  a  part  of  his  corps,  to 
sustain  that  of  General  Barclay  dc 
Tolly.  The  enemy  approached  the 
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heights  from  three  sides  at  once,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  which 
had  been  formed  into  three  columns  for 
the  attack  ;  and  thus  he  established  on 
this  point  a  decided  superiority.  Ge¬ 
neral  D’York,  howerer,  arrived,  and 
the  village  of  Kreikwitz  was  retaken. 
The  allied  troops  defended  the  heights 
with  an  obstinacy  beyond  example.'— 
Four  battalions  of  the  Russian  guards 
advanced  to  sustain  General  Blucher. 
In  the  meantime,  the  left  wing  under 
the  orders  of  Count  Miloradovitch  had 
pushed  forward,  taken  many  cannon 
from  the  enemy,  and  destroyed  some 
battalions. 

The  conflict  became  more  sangui¬ 
nary  every  moment.  The  instant  was 
arrived  when  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
all  the  means  of  the  allies  into  action, 
and  risk  all,  or  put  an  end  to  the  bat¬ 
tle,— they  determined  upon  the  latter. 
To  expose  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  single 
day  would  have  been  to  play  the  game 
of  Buonaparte ; — to  preserve  their  for¬ 
ces,  to  reap  advantages  from  a  war, 
more  difiicult  to  the  enemy  as  it  was 
prolonged,  was  that  of  the  allies.— 
They  comn^nced  a  retreat.— They 
made  it  in  full  day-light,  under  the  eye 
of  the  enemy,  as  upon  a  parade,  with¬ 
out  his  being  able  to  gain  a  single  tro¬ 
phy  ;  while  the  combined  army  had  ta¬ 
ken  from  him  in  these  three  memora¬ 
ble  days,  12  pieces  of  cannon  and  3000 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  four  ge¬ 
nerals  and  many  officers  of  distinction. 

As  the  French  were  employed  in  the 
course  of  this  battle  chiefly  in  turning 
the  position  of  their  antagonists,  their 
loss  was  severe — it  has  been  estimated 
at  14,000  men.  The  allies  admitted 
their  own  loss  to  amount  to  6000  kill¬ 
ed  and  wounded. 

On  the  22d,  the  combat  was  renew¬ 
ed  near  Reinchaback  ;  but  it  was  in  a 
great  measure  confined  to  the  cavalry 
of  the  two  armies.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  day  the  French  were  driven 
back }  but  they  brought  up  16,000 
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cavalry,  and  the  allies  retreated.  On 
the  23d,  in  the  evening,  Buonaparte 
was  at  Goerlitz,  on  the  Neisse. 

There  is  a  singular  passage  in  the 
French  account  or  these  battles.  “  We 
could  not,”  said  Buonaparte,  ”  take 
any  colours,  as  the  enemy  always  car¬ 
ries  them  off  the  field  of  battle.  We 
have  only  taken  19  cannon,  the  enemy 
having  blown  up  his  park  of  artillery 
and  caissons  ; — and  besides,  the  empe¬ 
ror  keeps  his  cavalry  in  reserve  till  it  is 
of  sufficient  numbers ;  he  wishes  to 
spare  it.” 

These  battles  were  among  the  most 
desperate  and  sanguinary,  even  of  that 
dreadful  succession  which  Europe  has 
witnessed.  The  French  stated  their 
own  loss  at  11  or  12,000  men ;  a 
greater  number  than  they  had  admit¬ 
ted  even  at  Borodino  Among  the 
slain  was  Marshal  Duroc  (Duke  of 
Friuli),  who  held  the  office  of  Grand 
Chamberlain  of  France,  and  who,  in 
all  the  campaigns,  had  been  closely  at¬ 
tached  to  the  person  of  Buonaparte. — 
His  death  was  commemorated  by  his 
master  with  a  profusion  of  real  or  af¬ 
fected  sorrow. 

Buonaparte  followed  up  slowly  his 
hard-won  victory.  The  allies  retired 
upon  Schweidnitz,  southward  through 
Silesia  and  along  the  frontier  of  Bohe¬ 
mia.  They  thus  adhered  to  their  former 
principle  of  drawing  the  enemy  as  far 
as  possible  from  Berlin  and  the  central 
Prussian  prbvinces.  Their  rear-guard 
of  cavalry  maintained  a  constant  supe¬ 
riority  over  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
handled  him  very  roughly  on  several 
occasions.  They  were  reinforced  by 
some  corps  which  arrived  from  the 
Russian  frontier,  and  rendered  them  as 
powerful  as  they  had  been  before  the 
battle  of  Bautzen.  Other  divisions  of 
great  strength  were  announced  to  be 
on  their  march.  The  French  army, 
meanwhile,  not  only  received  no  rein¬ 
forcements,  but  was  obliged  to  leave 
behind  it  the  corps  of  Oiidinot,  for  the 
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purpose  of  opposing  that  under  Bu« 
low,  which  was  acting  in  front  of  Ber* 
lin.  Some  hints  were  thrown  out  as  if, 
after  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  the  French 
army  would  advance  and  take  posses* 
sion  of  that  capital.  Buonaparte,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  his  usual  system, 
canrried  the  great  body  of  the  army 
with  him  into  Silesia  Oudinot  thus 
found  himself  reduced  to  an  attitude 
strictly  defensive,  and  with  difficulty 
maintained  the  communication  between 
Dresden  and  the  grand  army. 

Buonaparte,  however,  obtained  some 
advanUges.  He  raised  the  blockade 
of  Glogau,  a  fortress  of  great  strength, 


and  one  of  the  most  important  keys  of 
the  Oder — He  took  possession  also 
of  Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia.— 
His  divisions  advanced  in  front  of  the 
allied  camp  at  Schweidnitz,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  would  probably  have  been  made 
to  force  it,  had  not  an  event  occurred 
which,  for  a  time,  interrupted  his  ope¬ 
rations.  But  before  proceeding  to  con¬ 
sider  the  armistice,  concludra  about 
this  period,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a  short  review  of  the  policy  of  a  state, 
whose  leader  was  destined  to  act  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  the  future  operations 
of  the  campaign. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Policy  of  Sweden. — Dissensions  betwixt  that  Power  and  France. — The  Swedish 
Government  abandons  the  Continental  System,  and  joins  the  AUiance  of  the 
European  Powers, 


Xhe  Swedish  gOTernment  had  long 
temporised  with  Buonaparte,  and  en* 
deavoured  to  avoid  the  evils  towards 
which  he  was  pressing  the  state,  by 
demanding  of  it  an  accession  to  the 
continental  system  and  a  declaration  of 
war  against  England.  But  when  the 
French  ruler  perceived  that  no  steps 
were  taken  by  the  Swedes  to  aid  his 
projects,  he  shewed  how  much  he 
was  mortified,  and  to  what  extremities 
he  was  disposed  to  carry  his  vengeance. 
In  his  famous  conference  with  the  Swe* 
dish  minister  at  Paris,  he  betrayed  all 
his  impatience  — “  You  signed  the 
peace,”  said  Buonaparte,  with  me  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year, — you  enga¬ 
ged  yourselves  to  break  off  all  commu¬ 
nications  with  hngland, — yet  you  kept 
a  minister  at  London,  and  an  English 
agent  in  Sweden,  until  the  summer  was 
far  advanced, — you  did  not  interrupt 
the  ostensible  communication  by  the 
way  of  Gottenburgh  until  late,  and 
what  was  the  result  of  it  ?  That  the 
correspondence  remained  the  same,  nei- 
ther  more  nor  less  active — You  have 
vessels  in  all  the  ports  of  England. — 
The  English  trading  vessels  besiege 
Gottenburgh— a  fine  proof  that  they 


do  not  enter  there  !— They  exchange 
their  merchandize  in  the  open  sea,  or 
near  to  the  coasts,— your  little  islands 
serve  as  magazines  in  the  winter  sea¬ 
son, — your  vessels  openly  carry  colo¬ 
nial  produce  into  Germany,—!  have 
caused  half  a  score  of  them  to  be  sei¬ 
zed  at  Rostock  — Is  it  possible  that 
one  can  affect  thus  to  be  mistaken  on  the 
first  principle  of  the  continental  sys¬ 
tem'— You  have  had  the  address  to 
gain  the  bad  season, — you  have  time  to 
settle  your  interests  with  England,— 
you  have  had  time  to  put  yourselves 
in  a  state  of  defence,— you  have  still 
the  winter  before  you, — ‘.here  are  no 
longer  any  neutrals. — England  ac¬ 
knowledges  none,  nor  can  1  acknow¬ 
ledge  them  any  longer.  It  is  only  now, 
that,  more  and  more  undeceived  with 
respect  to  Swedish  politics,  1  have  ta¬ 
ken  a  decisive  step  which  I  will  not 
conceal  from  you.  Cannon  must  be 
fired  on  the  English  who  approach 
your  coasts  ;  and  their  merchandize  in 
.Sweden  must  be  confiscated,  or  yon 
must  have  war  with  France.  1  cannot  do 
you  any  great  harm. — I  occupy  Pome¬ 
rania,  and  you  do  not  much  care  about 
it ;  but  1  can  cause  you  to  be  attack- 
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cd  by  the  Russians  and  by  the  Danes  ; 
and  I  can  confiscate  all  your  vessels  on 
the  continent ;  and  I  will  do  it,  if 
within  fifteen  days  you  are  not  at  war 
with  England.  If  within  five  days  af> 
ter  the  official  act  of  M.  Alquier,  the 
king  has  not  resolved  to  be  at  war  with 
England,  M.  Alquier  shall  set  out  im¬ 
mediately,  and  Sweden  sliall  have  war 
with  France  and  all  her  allies.  I  have 
not  positively  demanded  the  state  of  war 
before  this  moment ;  but  I  am  now 
forced  to  it.  Let  Sweden  franklyrange 
herself  on  the  side  of  England  against 
me  and  my  allies,  if  such  be  her  inte¬ 
rest,  or  let  her  unite  with  me  against 
England.  But  the  time  for  hesitation 
is  past :  when  five  days  have  elapsed  M. 
Alquier  will  depart,  and  1  will  give 
you  your  passports.” 

The  singular  conference  from  which 
these  passages  have  been  selected,  was 
followed  up  by  the  execution  of  the 
threats  of  the  French  ruler.  Assailed 
by  France,  by  Russia,  and  by  Den¬ 
mark,  the  Swedish  government  an¬ 
nounced,  in  a  manifesto,  its  adherence 
to  the  continental  system,  and  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain.  All  inter¬ 
course  with  the  British  dominions  was 
thus  prohibited,  and  the  importation 
of  colonial  produce  interdicted.  The 
British  government  was,  however,  well 
aware  of  the  causes  which  occasioned 
this  manifesto,  and  these  nominal  hos¬ 
tilities  made  no  perceptible  difference 
in  the  relations  of  this  country  towards 
Sweden.  The  declaration  of  war,  how¬ 
ever,  was  far  from  being  popular  with 
the  Swedish  nation.  Opinions  were 
propagated  throughout  the  kingdom 
that  it  was  the  design  of  Bemadotte  to 
enforce  the  continental  system,  esta¬ 
blish  the  French  power  in  the  Baltic, 
and  finally,  by  a  war  for  the  recovery 
of  Finland,  to  co-operate  with  Buona- 
‘parte  in  his  designs  against  Russia.— 
But  Marshal  Bemadotte  was  alive  to 
the  criticad  and  singular  situation  in 
which  his  destiny  had  placed  him.— 


He  perceived  how  great  might  be 
the  influence  of  Sweden  in  restoring 
peace,  or  re-establishing  a  balance  of 

Sower  on  the  continent  of  Europe.— 
luonaparte  soon  discovered  that  his 
former  associate  in  arms,  far  from  hold¬ 
ing  out  to  him  expectations  of  a.d.  at  a 
time  when  he  required  all  the  strength 
of  Sweden  to  assist  him,  evidently  incli¬ 
ned  to  the  cause  of  his  adversaries.  It 
was  impossible,  indeed,  that  Sweden 
should  remain  in  a  state  of  neutrality. 

Bemadotte  accordingly  addressed 
the  French  ruler  in  a  language  which 
was  sufficiently  indicative  of  his  senti¬ 
ments.  ”  Sweden,”  he  said,  “  had  re¬ 
solved  to  declare  war  against  England, 
notwithstanding  every  thing  which  her 
safety  opposed  to  that  measure.  In 
the  sad  condition  to  which  the  last  war 
reduced  her,  she  neither  should  nor 
could  aspire  but  after  a  long  peace.— 
It  afforded  the  only  prospect  of  reg^n- 
ing,  by  agriculture  and  commerce,  the 
losses  she  bad  sustained, — of  re-esta¬ 
blishing  by  degrees  her  finances, — of 
recruiting  her  military  system,  and  im¬ 
proving  her  administration.  Yet  Swe¬ 
den  had  just  declared  war  ; — she  had 
hazarded  this  step  without  a  single 
battalion  ready  to  march, — without  ar¬ 
senals  or  magazines ; — and  what  was 
still  worse,  without  a  single  sous  to 
provide  for  the  expences  of  so  great  an 
enterprise.  Sweden,  indeed,  posst  ssts  in 
herself  the  materials  of  a  great  force ; — 
her  inhabitants  are  by  nature  warriors, 
— her  constitution  allows  of  80,000 
men  being  levied  ;  and  the  male  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  country  is  such,  that 
this  levy  can  be  easily  raised.  But 
armies  can  only  be  supported  by  war  ; 
and  a  great  military  force,  purely  de¬ 
fensive,  is  an  expence  which  Sweden 
could  not  support  without  foreign 
aid.  The  constitutional  laws  forbid 
the  king  from  imposing  new  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  the  general 
states  ;  and  the  war  with  England  had 
just  destroyed  one  of  the  principal 
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branchet  of  public  rcTenue— the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  customs,  amounting  to 
more  than  six  millions  of  francs  a-year. 
The  contributions  now  in  arrear,  and 
the  confiscations  made  by  France,  fell 
upon  Swedish  subjects,  and  not  upon 
foreigners,  who  took  the  precaution  of 
ensuring  payment  for  the  goods  im¬ 
ported.  The  situation  of  Sweden,’* 
continued  the  Crown  Prince,  “  was 
most  alarming.  Nature  seems  to  have 
destined  Sweden  and  France  to  live  in 
harmony  ;  and  if  she  had  refused  Swe¬ 
den  riches,  she  had  endowed  her  with 
valour,  and  all  the  qualities  requisite 
for  thtf  execution  of  great  designs. — 
There  was  in  Sweden  but  one  wish, 
that  of  being  sincerely  in  accord  with 
France,  and  of  participating  in  her 
glory — but  Sweden  had  not  the  means. 
She  was  reduced  to  the  most  deplora¬ 
ble  state  ;  and  was  without  any  means 
of  supporting  the  war  which  she  had 
just  declared.  Yet  the  government  had 
redoubled  its  efforts  in  so  violent  a  cri¬ 
sis  ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  to  extend  the  system 
of  confiscations,  as  the  constitution 
guarantees  the  rights  and  property  of 
every  individual.” 

Notwithstanding  these  remonstran¬ 
ces,  Buonaparte  demanded  that  Swe¬ 
den  should  place  at  hiS  disposal  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  sailors  to  complete 
the  crews  of  four  ships  of  the  Brest 
fleet.  The  French  agent,  in  making 
this  application  to  the  Swedish  mini¬ 
ster,  observed,—”  It  would  be  suffici¬ 
ent  to  meet  the  desire  of  the  emperor, 
if  the  number  of  officers,  masters,  ma¬ 
rines,  and  sailors,  did  not  exceed  2000. 
The  emperor  will  charge  himself  w’ith 
all  the  expence  of  their  journey,  and 
every  precaution  will  be  taken  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  marines  and  sailors  may 
be  properly  supported,  and  the  officers 
fully  contented  with  their  treatment. 
In  the  critical  state  in  which  the  Swe¬ 
dish  finances  are  at  this  present  mo¬ 
ment,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  agreeable  to 
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his  majesty,  to  diminish  the  expencet 
of  his  marine,  without,  however,  lea¬ 
ving  inactive  the  talents  and  courage 
of  his  seamen.  The  good  offices  which 
the  emperor  requires  of  his  majesty 
the  King  of  Sweden  have  already  been 
performed  by  Denmark.  His  imperial 
majesty  is  convinced  that  he  has  not 
too  much  presumed  upon  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  a  power  attached  for  such  a 
length  of  time  to  France,  by  a  reci- 
rocity  of  interest  and  good-will,  which 
as  never  ceased  to  exist.” 

The  reply  of  the  Baron  d’Enges- 
trom,  the  Swedish  minister,  to  this 
communication  deserves  notice.  ”  The 
constitutional  laws  of  the  state,”  said 
he,  ”  prevent  the  king  from  acquies¬ 
cing  of  himself  in  the  emperor’s  de¬ 
mand  concerning  the  2000  seamen.-— 
Rivalling  Denmark  in  the  desire  to 
contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  imperial  and  royal  majesty’s  views, 
the  king,  nevertheless,  does  not  think 
that  the  example  of  that  country, 
where  the  will  of  the  king  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  law,  can  be  applicable  to  Sweden. 
In  consequence  of  the  late  events  which 
have  placed  his  majesty  on  the  throne, 
a  constitutional  compact  has  been  re¬ 
newed  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
nation,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  person  to  infringe.  His  majestv, 
in  consequence,  and  in  the  most  lively 
manner,  regrets  that  the  good  office 
which  the  emperor  requires  of  him 
should  precisely  fall  on  a  matter  which 
does  not  depend  on  his  own  will.  No 
new  levy  can  be  made,  according  to 
the  tenour  of  the  constitution,  but  with 
the  consent  of  the  states.  Those  to 
which  they  have  already  consented  ex¬ 
pressly  pre-suppose  their  being  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  and 
the  number  of  common  seamen  is  so 
much  diminished  since  the  loss  of  Fin^ 
land,  that  they  are  scarcely  sufficient 
for  the  service  of  the  navy,  especially 
under  the  present  circumstances.  But 
if  the  king  could,  as  he  might  wish  to 
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do,  succeed  in  putting  aside  those  ties 
which  are  imposed  on  him  by  the  laws 
of  the  state,  and  the  rights  of  the  citU 
zens,  yet  his  majesty  fears  that  the 
2000  Swedish  seamen  transferred  to 
Brest,  would  not  entirely  fulfil  the  just 
expectations  of  his  imperial  majesty. 
Attached  to  his  barren  soil,  to  his  do¬ 
mestic  relations  and  habits,  the  Swe¬ 
dish  soldier  could  not  withstand  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  southern  sky.  He  would 
be  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  in 
defence  of  his  home ;  but  when  far 
away,  and  not  immediately  combat¬ 
ing  for  it,  his  heart  would  only  beat 
for  his  return  to  his  country.  He 
would,  consequently,  carry  with  him 
into  the  French  ranks  that  inquietude 
and  discouragement,  which  destroy 
the  finest  armies  more  than  the  steel  of 
their  enemies.  With  regard  to  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  navy,  there  is  no  obstacle 
against  their  serving  in  France,  and  his 
majesty  with  pleasure  permits  them  to 
profit  by  the  generous  offer  of  his  im¬ 
perial  and  royiu  majesty.’* — Such  were 
the  powerful  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Swedish  minister  for  refusing  to  an¬ 
swer  the  demands  of  Buonaparte  ;  but 
they  were  stated  in  vain  to  his  unbend¬ 
ing  mind. 

When  Sweden  decided  upon  em¬ 
bracing  the  continental  policy,  and  de¬ 
claring  war  against  Great-Britain,  she 
avoid^  a  contest  which  must  have 
proved  unfortunate ;  her  wounds  were 
still  bleeding ;  and  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  make  great  sacrifices.  But 
her  commerce  was  instantly  reduced  to 
^  mere  coasting  trade,  and  greatly  suf- 
IFered  from  this  state  of  war  Priva¬ 
teers  under  the  French  flag,  in  the 
meantime,  took  advantage  of  her  con¬ 
fidence  in  treaties,  to  capture,  one  after 
another,  nearly  fifty  of  her  merchant- 
.men,  till  at  last  the  Swedish  flotilla 
received  orders  to  protect  her  flag  and 
her  just  commerce  against  piracies, 
which  could  scarcely  be  avowed  byany 
government.  As  the  depredations  of 


the  French  privateers  on  Swedish  ves¬ 
sels  were  still  continued,  the  Swedish 
envoy  at  Paris  stated  to  the  French 
minister  the  immense  losses  which 
thence  resulted  to  his  nation,  and  en¬ 
tered  a  strong  remonstrance  ;  but  he 
could  never  obtain  the  restoration  of 
the  captured  vessels.  Affairs  were  in 
this  singular  condition,  when,  with  the 
view  of  possessing  a  pledge  which 
might  influence  the  conduct  of  the 
Swedish  government  in  the  war  about 
to  commence  with  Russia,  Buonaparte 
seized  Swedish  Pomerania.  In  the 
monthof  January  1812,  2O,0OOFrench 
troops,  under  Central  Friant,  entered 
that  province,  and  on  the  26th  took 
possession  of  the  capital.  When  the 
Swedish  commandant,  Peyron,  inform¬ 
ed  the  French  general,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  resist  the  occupation  of  the 
Isle  of  Rugen,  the  latter  replied,  by 
making  Peyron  his  prisoner.  Rugen 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  F rench ; 
the  vessels  and  packets  on  the  coast 
were  detained  for  their  service,  and  the 
French  colours  were  hoisted  in  place 
of  the  Swedish.  A  fleet,  with  Ge¬ 
neral  Engelbart  on  board,  arrived  at 
Stralsund  in  the  month  of  February, 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  French 
troops  in  Pomerania,  and  to  bring  off 
those  of  Sweden  ;  but  the  fleet  was  not 
permitted  to  have  any  communication 
with  the  shore. 

The  attention  of  Europe  was  now 
fixed  upon  Sweden.  Her  conduct  as¬ 
sumed  a  more  determined  aspect,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Crown 
Prince  would  become  a  competitor  in 
the  field  with  his  former  associate  in 
arms.  Great  expectations  of  success 
were  therefore  indulged  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition,  that,  as  Bernadotte  had  joined 
the  allies,  this  circumstance  must  be  a 
decisive  indication  of  the  hopes  enter¬ 
tained  by  that  wary  general,  respecting 
the  result  of  the  campaign,  since  he 
must  have  been  fully  acquainted  with 
the  personal  character  of  Buonaparte, 
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and  the  real  extent  of  the  French  re¬ 
sources. — Notwithstanding  the  dis¬ 
trust,  howerer,  which  Bemadotte  now 
felt  as  to  the  views  of  Buonaparte,  he 
still  appears  to  have  been  anxious  to 
prevent  the  miseries  which  were  ap¬ 
proaching  the  nations  of  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1812,  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  addressed  himself  to  Buona¬ 
parte,  and  complained  that  the  arro- 

Sanceof  the  French  minister  in  S we¬ 
en  had  offended  every  one  ;  his  com¬ 
munications  bore  no  character  of  those 
regards  which  are  mutually  due  from 
crowned  heads  to  each  other.  “  Ba¬ 
ron  Alquier,”  said  Bemadotte, “  spoke 
like  a  Roman  pro-consul,  without  re¬ 
flecting  that  he  was  not  speaking  to 
slaves.”  That  minister  had,  tliere- 
fore,  been  the  first  cause  of  the  distrust 
which  Sweden  had  discovered  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Buonaparte’s  intentions  con¬ 
cerning  her.  Subsequent  events  had 
added  weight  to  it.  Sweden  could 
not  but  perceive  in  Buonaparte  an  un¬ 
merited  indifference  towards  her  inte¬ 
rests  ;  and  she  owed  it  to  herself  to 
provide  against  the  storm  which  was 
about  to  break  out  on  the  continent. — 
Speaking  of  the  war  with  Russia,  the 
Crown  Prince  observed,  “  if  your  ma¬ 
jesty  thinks  proper  that  the  king  should 
cause  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  possibility  of  a  reconci¬ 
liation,  I  augur  sufficiently  well,  from 
the  magnanimity  of  that  monarch,  to 
dare  assure  you,  that  he  will  willingly 
agree  to  overtures,  equitable  at  once 
for  your  empire  and  for  the  north.  If 
an  event  so  unexpected  and  so  univer¬ 
sally  desired  could  take  place,  how 
many  nations  of  the  continent  would 
bless  your  majesty  !  Their  gratitude 
would  be  augmented  by  reason  of  the 
horror  which  inspires  them  against  the 
return  of  a  scourge  which  has  lain  so 
heavy  on  them,  and  the  ravages  of 
which  have  left  such  cruel  traces  be¬ 
hind.”— Sweden,  he  observed,  was  al¬ 


ready  justified  for  the  engagements  she 
might  make  with  the  enemies  of  F ranee, 
by  the  menaces  and  insults  of  that 
power.  ThereiteratedattacksofFrance 
upon  the  Swedish  commerce  ;  the  car¬ 
rying  off  nearly  100  vessels  destined 
for  mendly  ports,  and  subjv  ct  to  F ranee 
^the  sequestration  placed  upon  Swe¬ 
dish  property  in  Dantzic  and  other 
ports  in  the  Baltic ;  and  at  last  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Pomerania,  done  in  contempt 
of  treaties,  must  fully  acquit  her  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Yet  how  just 
soever  the  complaints  which  she  had 
against  France,  she  did  not  at  this 
time  desire  war,  and  did  not  like  to  be 
forced  to  make  it,  even  to  preserve  her 
independence  and  laws.  She  was  rea¬ 
dy  to  listen  to  any  conciliatory  pro¬ 
positions  which  might  be  made  to 
her. — ‘‘  If  Sweden  was  convinced,’* 
said  the  Baron  de  Engerstrom,  in  atone 
of  irony,  which  must  have  touched  the 
pride  of  Buonaparte,  “  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  armed  to  subjugate 
Europe,  to  subject  every  thing  to  the 
Russian  system,  and  extend  his  states 
to  the  north  of  Germany,  Sweden 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  de¬ 
clare  and  fight  against  this  ambition  ; 
she  would  be  directed  by  the  obvious 
rinciple  of  policy  which  should  make 
er  fear  the  increase  of  so  dangei  ous  a 
power  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  Rus¬ 
sia  only  bore  arms  in  her  own  defence, 
to  preserve  her  frontiers,  her  ports,  and 
even  her  capital,  from  all  foreign  in¬ 
vasion,  if  in  this  she  did  but  obey  the 
mandate  of  necessity,  it  was  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Sweden  not  to  hesitate  a 
moment  in  defending  the  independence 
of  the  north.  Sweden  cannot  flatter 
herself  with  being  able,  as  a  second 
power,  to  avoid  that  servitude  with 
which  France  threatens  states  of  the 
first  order.  A  war  undertaken  to  re¬ 
conquer  Finland  would  not  be  for  the 
interests  of  Sweden.  Europe  is  in¬ 
formed  of  the  causes  which  made  her 
lose  it.  To  undertake  a  war  to  re- 
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possess  her  of  it,  would  be  not  to 
understand  the  interests  of  the  Swe¬ 
dish  people.  Such  a  conquest  would 
occasion  expences  which  Sweden  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  support,  and  the  ac> 
quisition,  admitting  that  it  could  be 
accomplished,  would  nercr  compensate 
for  the  risk  which  she  must  incur. 
The  English,  while  she  was  pursuing 
this  wild  career,  might  give  her  fatd 
blows ;  her  ports  would  be  burnt  or 
destroyed,  and  her  maritime  towns  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes.  Besides,  so  soon  as  a 
change  should  be  effected  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  system  of  Russia,  whether  after 
success  or  defeat,  her  ancient  views 
upon  Finland  would  not  fail  to  make  a 
disastrous  war  weigh  heavy  upon  Swe¬ 
den.  The  gulph  of  Bothnia  separates 
the  two  states  ;  no  motive  of  division 
exists,  and  the  national  hatred  daily  dis¬ 
appears  in  consequence  of  the  pacific 
dispositions  of  the  two  sovereigns.  If 
France  will  acknowledge  the  armed 
neutrality  ofSweden,  a  neutrality  which 
must  carry  with  it  the  right  of  open¬ 
ing  her  ports  with  equal  advantages 
for  all  powers,  she  has  no  motive  to 
interfere  in  the  events  which  may  oc¬ 
cur.  Let  France  restore  Pomerania  ; 
but  if  she  should  refuse  this  restitution, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  the  rights  of 
nations  and  the  faith  of  treaties  de¬ 
mand,  Sweden  will  accept  for  this 
object  only,  the  mediation  of  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Austria  and  Russia.  Swe¬ 
den  will  agree  to  a  reconciliation  com¬ 
patible  with  the  national  honour  and 
with  the  interests  of  the  north.** 

The  government  of  Sweden,  per- 
auaded  Aat  all  the  preparations  made 
by  Russia  were  for  a  purpose  purely 
defensive,  and  intended  but  to  prepare 
for  the  Russian  empire  that  armed 
neutrality,  which  Sweden  wished,  in 
concert  with  Russia,  to  establish,  en¬ 
gaged  to  use  all  its  efforts  to  prevent  a 
rupture  till  a  period  should  be  fixed  for 
Swedish,  French,  Austrian,  and  Rus¬ 
sian  plenipotentiaries  to  meet,  and  agree, 


in  a  friendly  manner,  upon  a  system  of 
pacification,  which  might  insure  to 
Europe  a  durable  repose.  Such  were 
the  sentiments  which  the  Swedish  go¬ 
vernment  avowed  till  the  last  moment, 
when  it  was  forced  into  an  open  rupture 
with  France,  by  the  obstinate  violence 
of  Buonaparte.  It  is  impossible,  there¬ 
fore,  to  accuse  Sweden  of  precipitation 
— it  is  unfair  to  charge  her  with  enmi¬ 
ty  towards  France,  and  absurd  to  pre¬ 
tend,  that  she  did  not  scrupulously 
maintain  her  faith,  until  every  obliga¬ 
tion  was  dissolved  by  the  insolence  and 
perfidy  of  her  enemies. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  181 2,  the  King 
of  Sweden  assembled  the  diet  of  his 
kingdom  at  Orebro,  and  opened  the 
sitting  by  a  speech,  in  which  heannoun- 
ced,  in  terms  by  no  means  equivocal,  the 
policyof  his  government.  “  I  have  call¬ 
ed  you  together,”  said  he,  “  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  great  and  important  oc¬ 
currences,  out  of  our  native  country, 
seem  to  threaten  Europe  with  new 
misfortunes.  Guarded  by  her  situa¬ 
tion  from  the  necessity  of  paying  obe¬ 
dience  to  foreign  sway,  which  possi¬ 
bly  might  not  accord  with  her  own  in¬ 
terests,  Sweden  has  every  thing  to 
hope  from  unity,  valour,  and  conduct ; 
every  thing  to  fear  if  she  gives  herself  up 
to  intestinedivision.** — He  also  announ¬ 
ced  his  determination  to  unite  with  his 
son,  (  Bemadottc)  in  defiance  of  threats 
from  without,  and  possibly  of  opinions 
at  home,  to  maintain  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  country. — The 
Crown  Prince,  in  his  speech,  addressed 
the  following  remark  particularly  to 
the  burghers  ;  “  you  will  shew  what 
a  nation  is  capable  of  effecting,  when 
determined  to  free  its  commercial  in¬ 
dustry  from  all ^reign  yokes,” — ^thus 
clearly  intimating  his  opinion  of  the 
continental  system. 

A  Russian  general  had  already  been 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Stockholm  ;  Mr 
Thornton,  the  British  minister,  al- 
thqugh  appearing  in  no  publid  charac- 
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ter,  had  joined  him.  But  soon  after  the 
assembling  of  the  diet,  orders  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  coast,  to  afford  British 
ships  in  distress  the  assistance  which 
they  might  require ;  and  Mr  Thornton 
was  afterwards  received  at  Orebro  as 
the  accredited  minister  of  Great-Britain 
at  the  Swedish  court.  About  the  same 
time  a  decree  relative  to  commerce  was 
issued,  which  announced  a  departure 
from  the  continental  system. 

On  the  18th  of  August  the  Sw'edish 
diet  terminated  its  sittings  The  king 
again  took  occasion  to  observe,  that 
no  foreign  power  could  loosen  those 
bonds  cif  union,  which  maintain  the 
independence  of  Sweden.  He  also  in. 
formed  the  diet,  that,  confident  in  the 
maxim,  that  strong  defensive  prepara¬ 
tions  are  the  best  means  to  ensure  the 
tranquillity  of  a  state,  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  he  further  announced,  that  on  the 
18th  of  July  he  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  King  of  Great-Britain,  which 
had  been  ratified  on  the  16th  of  Au¬ 
gust  Bernadotte  also  addressed  the 
diet,  and  commended  the  coolness  main¬ 
tained  in  the  deliberations  of  that  as¬ 
sembly,  amid  thedinof  arms  resound¬ 
ing  from  the  Dwina  to  the  Tagus,  and 
the  animosity  of  their  neighbours.” — 
He  added,  **  that  should  there  be  no 
hope  that  Sweden  might  pursue  her 
way  in  peace,  then  will  your  king 
have  recourse  to  your  manly  courage, 
and  our  watch-word  will  be — God, 
liberty,  and  our  native  country.” 

A  treaty  had  for  some  time  been 
proposed  between  Sweden  and  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  and  a  Russian  general  was  at 
Stockholm  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  neguciations.  Some  difficulties, 
however,  having  arisen,  a  personal  in¬ 
terview  between  the  Emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Bernadotte  was  decided  upon. 

These  personages  accordingly  met 
at  Abo,  in  Finland,  on  the  28th  of 
August  i  tke  result  of  the  conference 


was  satisfactory  to  both  parties  ;  and 
they  agreed  to  make  common  cause 
against  the  measures  of  France.  With 
a  view  to  the  security  of  Sweden,  it 
was  stipulated  tliat  Norway  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  conquered  for  that 
power ;  after  which,  a  diversion  by 
their  united  forces  should  be  made  on 
the  continent.  The  result  of  this  in¬ 
terview  was,  however,  for  some  time 
prudently  concealed. 

The  measures  adopted  by  Sweden  in 
1812  had  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  Russian  campaign  of  that  year. 
The  troops  assembled  in  Swedish  ports 
detained  a  considerable  French  force 
in  the  north  of  Gernuiny.  By  dispen¬ 
sing  with  the  immediate  fulfilment  of 
the  engagements  undertaken  by  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  Swedish  government  set  at 
liberty  a  force  of  18,000  men,  which 
had  been  assembled  in  Poland,  and 
which  was  afterwards  sent  to  join  the 
army  of  Wittgenstein,  and  contributed 
materially  to  the  destruction  of  the 
French  on  the  Berezina. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1818, 
the  Swedish  government  resolved  on 
decisive  measures,  and  explained  its 
views  to  all  Europe.  The  numerous 
injuries  which  France  had  inflicted  up¬ 
on  Sweden  were  clearly  explained  and 
ably  commented  on.— “The  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  ill-will,  on  the  part  of  France, 
it  was  observed,  which,  during  the 
course  of  1810,  had  often  threatened 
serious  pretensions,  at  first  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  rigid  mainteaanceof  thecon- 
tinental  system  in  Pomerania,  but  were 
at  last  openly  directed  against  the  inde¬ 
pendent  existence  of  Sweden.  A  de¬ 
mand  was  made  to  exclude  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  Swedish  ports.  The  govern¬ 
ment  succeeded  by  perseverance  and 
moderation  in  averting  the  conse¬ 
quences.  It  was  to  be  presumed, 
however,  that  this  fortunate  situation 
affording  Sweden  the  means  of  recruit¬ 
ing  her  strength,  already  exhausted  by 
a  destructive  war,  would  not  be  of  any 
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lung  duration.  Buonaparte  had  laid 
down  for  subjugated  Europe  a  perennp* 
tory  rule,  that  he  would  acknowledge 
as  the  friends  of  France  only  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Great -Britain  ;  that  neutrality, 
formerly  the  bulwark  of  the  weaker 
states,  amidst  the  contests  of  the  most 
powerful,  no  longer  had  any  real 
meaning  ;  and  that  all  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  policy,  as  well  as  ever>  feel¬ 
ing  of  dignity,  must  disappear  before 
the  omnipotence  of  arms. 

“  Scarcely  was  the  declaration  of  war 
by  Sweden  against  England  published, 
and  the  commerce  of  Sweden  abandon¬ 
ed  to  the  discretion  of  the  British  ca¬ 
binet,  when  the  French  minister  began 
to  develops  a  plan,  pursued  without 
interruption,  to  force  Sweden  to  take 
upon  herself  the  same  obligatioiiswhich 
ha'  e  brought  so  many  misfortunes  on 
the  confederated  states.  A  consider¬ 
able  body  of  seamen  was  at  first  de¬ 
manded  for  the  purpose  of  manning 
the  French  fleets  at  Brest,-— next,  a 
corps  of  Swedish  troops  to  be  in  the 
pay  oi  France,— then  the  introduction 
into  Sweden  of  a  tanff  of  5i)  per  cent, 
on  colonial  produce — jind,  finally,  the 
establishment  of  French  douaniers  at 
Guitenburgh.  All  these  demands  ha¬ 
ving  been  rejected,  the  const  quence 
was,  that  the  measures  of  the  f  rench 
government  towards  Sweden  soon  as¬ 
sumed  a  hostile  character. 

“  Soon  after  his  arrival,  M.  Alquier, 
th<  French  agent  at  Stockholm,  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  a  closer  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Sweden  and  France ;  and  though 
he  received  a  polite  answer,  the  reply 
had  no  effect.  He  then  proposed  an 
alliance  between  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
under  the  protection  and  guarantee  of 
Prance.  This  proposal  had  for  its 
object  to  create  a  confederation  of  the 
noith,  similar  in  its  obligations  and  in 
its  object  to  that  which  combined  the 
strength  of  Germany  under  French 


domination.  In  the  mean  time  the 
season  ht  for  navigation  arrived,  and 
writh  it  the  capture  of  Swedish  vessels 
by  French  privateers.  The  Swedish 
minister  at  Paris  demanded  redress  for 
the  injuries  done  to  Swedish  com- 
merce  ;  representations  with  the  same 
view  were  addressed  to  the  French 
minister  Alquier ;  his  answers  had  all 
the  marks  of  a  dictator,  the  character 
which  he  had  resolved  to  play  in  Swe¬ 
den. 

“  If  the  English  government  viewed 
with  a  pitying  eye  the  situation  of 
Sweden,  and  did  not  consider  her  de¬ 
claration  of  war  as  a  sufficient  motive 
for  directing  hostilities  against  Swe¬ 
dish  commerce — if  this  tolerant  system 
facilitated  to  a  certain  degree  a  vent 
for  the  immense  stores  of  Swedish 
iron,  and  so  far  obviated  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  war — still  Sweden  could 
not  expect  that  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  built  its  accusations 
against  her  on  the  forbearance  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Swedes  were,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  rather  entitled  to  hope,  that  the 
French  ruler  would  see  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  their  country  treated  with  forbear¬ 
ance  by  a  power,  which  had  so  many 
means  of  annoying  Sweden. 

“  The  depredations  of  the  French 
privateers  on  Swedish  vesselswere  daily 
augmenting.  The  Swedish  minister 
at  Paris  represented,  in  suitable  terms, 
the  losses  which  thence  resulted  to  the 
nation  ;  but  the  prize  courts  of  France 
always  decided  in  favour  of  the  cap- 
tors.  The  privateers  being  thus  se¬ 
cure  of  impunity,  had  a  fine  field  for 
exercising  their  piracies.  Not  satisfied 
with  condemning  as  good  prizes  Swe¬ 
dish  vessels  under  the  pretence  that 
they  were  provided  with  English  li¬ 
cences — not  satisfied  with  capturing 
in  the  Sound  small  coasting  vessels  la¬ 
den  with  provisions,  and  the  produce 
of  the  native  manufactures — not  con¬ 
tented  with  seizing  such  as  were  in 
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German  ports  waiting  for  cargoes— 
France  even  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war  the  Swedish  seamen.  They  were 
put  in  irons,  and  sent  to  Antwerp  and 
Toulon,  there  to  serve  in  the  French 
fleets.  When  the  season  of  the  year 
again  removed  the  English  fleet  from 
the  Baltic,  the  French  privateers  re¬ 
newed  their  acts  of  violence  with  more 
activity  than  ever.  Sweden  then  felt 
herself  under  the  necessity  of  ordering 
her  marine  to  seize  those  pirates  who 
had  annoyed  her  commerce  from  port 
to  port.  The  French  privateei;8,  which 
insulted  the  Swedish  coasts,  were  cha¬ 
sed  away.  The  Swedish  government 
learned  that  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl, 
commanding  the  French  army  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  had  announced 
that  he  would  order  his  troops  to  en¬ 
ter  Pomerania,  and  the  island  of  Ru- 
gen,  so  soon  as  the  ice  should  permit 
him.  The  instructions  w’hich  the  Swe- 
dish  commandant  had  received  ought 
to  have  induced  him  to  defend  the 
German  possessions  against  every  fo- 
reign  aggression.  But  unfortunately 
cunning  prevailed  over  duty  ;  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  Swedish  troops  was  para¬ 
lyzed  by  the  weakness  of  their  chief, 
and  Pomerania  was  invaded.  The 
events  which  took  place  in  that  pro¬ 
vince  had  been  made  public,  that  it 
might  be  impossible  to  mistake  the 
true  nature  of  that  extraordinary  mea¬ 
sure. — The^  insolence  of  the  French 
cabinet  was  unabated,  and  every  thing 
announced  an  approaching  rupture  be¬ 
tween  that  power  and  Russia.  The 
season  approached  when  the  British 
fleets  would  revisit  the  Baltic,  and 
there  was  reason  to  presume  that  the 
British  ministry,  in  return  for  the  to¬ 
lerance  granted  to  Swedish  commerce, 
would  demand  a  conduct  on  the  part 
of  Sweden  more  decidedly  pacific. 
Sweden  in  consequence  saw  herself  ex¬ 
posed,  either  to  the  resentment  of 
France,  or  to  the  hostilities  of  Great 
Britain,  supported  by  the  court  of 
VOI..  VI.  FABT  I. 
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Russia.  Denmark  also  had  already 
assumed  a  menacing  attitude. 

After  the  annexation  of  the  duchy 
of  Oldenburgh  to  the  French  empire, 
it  was  known,  with  certainty,  that  dif¬ 
ferences  both  on  that  point  and  on  the 
continental  system  had  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  courts  of  Russia  and  France. 
The  preparations  for  war,  which  were 
made  on  both  sides,  indicated  open 
hostilities.  France,  however,  had  ne¬ 
ver  testified  the  smallest  desire,  nor 
made  any  overture  to  Sweden,  tending 
to  engage  her  in  a  war  with  Russia.. 
Although  all  friendly  relations  must 
have  have  been  regarded  as  broken  by 
the  occupation  of  Pomerania,  a  pro¬ 
position  was  at  last  made,  not  officially, 
but  through  a  channel  not  less  authen¬ 
tic  on  the  part  of  the  French  govern* 
ment.  After  giving  a  long  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  pretended  deviations  of 
Sweden  from  the  continental  system, 
which,  it  was  said,  had  at  last  com¬ 
pelled  Buonaparte  to  order  his  troops 
to  enter  Pomerania,  without,  however, 
occupying  it,  the  French  ruler  demand¬ 
ed  that  a  new  declaration  of  war  should 
be  issued  against  England  ;  that  all 
communication  with  English  cruisers 
should  be  severely  prohibited ;  that 
the  coasts  of  the  Sound  should  be 
armed  with  batteries,  and  that  English 
vessels  should  be  fired  upon  with  ar¬ 
tillery.  Finally,  that  Sweden  should 
organize  an  army  of  from  30  to  40,000 
men,  to  attack  Russia  at  the  moment 
when  hostilities  should  commence  be¬ 
tween  that  power  and  France. 

But  Sweden  could  not  overlook 
the  fact,  that  a  state  of  active  warfare 
with  Russia,  the  necessary  consequence 
of  which  must  be  open  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain,  surpassed  her  strength 
and  resources ;  that  the  presence  of 
an  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic  would 
paralyze,  during  summer,  the  Swedish 
operations ;  and  that,  since  the  treaty 
with  Russia,  there  existed  no  ground 
of  complaint  against  that  power;  That, 
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in  the  mean  time,  the  Swedish  coasts 
and  ports  would  be  abandoned  to  the 
vengeance  of  England  ;  that  the  com¬ 
plete  stagnation  of  commerce,  and  the 
interruption  of  the  coasting  trade, 
would  occasion  general  misery  ;  that 
the  pressing  wants  of  Sweden  with 
respect  to  grain,  imperiously  required 
pacific  relations  both  with  Russia  and 
England  ;  that  the  sudden  termination 
of  war  between  France  and  Russia 
would  infallibly  leave  Sweden  without 
any  augmentation  of  territory,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  Swedish  army,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  war  with  England,  were 
prevented  from  leaving  its  own  con- 
£nes ;  and  that  such,  preparations, 
and  a  single  year  of  war,  would  require 
an  expenditure  of  from  12  to  15  mil¬ 
lions  of  rix-dollars.  A  multitude  of 
other  considerations  determined  the 
Swedish  government  to  look  to  no¬ 
thing  but  the  happiness  of  the  people 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  with  this  view  the  ports  were 
opened  to  the  flags  of  all  nations. 

Ancient  habits  had  long  induced 
Sweden  to  consider  France  as  her  na¬ 
tural  ally.  This  opinion  of  times  past 
—these  impressions  generally  received 
—long  acted  powerfully  on  the  minds 
of  her  rulers.  But  when  France  wish¬ 
ed  to  interdict  peninsular  Sweden  from 
traversing  the  seas  which  almost  sur¬ 
round  her,  and  to  deprive  her  of  the 
right  of  ploughing  the  waves  which 
wash  her  shores,  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  defend  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  nation — to  avoid 
the  situation  of  those  powers,  which, 
by  their  submission  to  France,  found 
themselves  without  ships,  without  com¬ 
merce,  and  without  finances.  The 
alliance  of  France,  while  it  exacted  in 
the  first  instance  the  loss  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  conducted  by  degrees  to  all  the 
sacrifices  which  annihilate  the  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  states.  To  become  her  ally,  it 
was  necessary  fur  Sweden  to  have  no 
connection  with  England,  and  to  make 


good  the  loss  of  the  revenue  of  customs, 
and  of  the  profits  of  commerce,  by 
imports  always  increasing.  All  this 
must  have  been  done  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  wars  into 
which  the  capricious  politics  of  France 
had  drawn  her  during  the  last  eight 
years.  Had  Sw’eden  submitted  to  the 
demands  of  France,  her  sons  would 
have  been  seen  fightmg,  for  a  cause 
the  most  unhallowed,  in  Spain,  along 
with  Germans,  Italians,  and  Foies. 
They  would  have  been  seen  even  in 
Turkey,  had  Buonaparte  conquered 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  If,  to  se¬ 
cure  the  destinies  of  Sweden,  by  esta¬ 
blishing  her  safety  for  the  present,  and 
security  for  the  future,  the  government 
was  compelled  to  put  the  armies  in 
motion,  this  was  not  done  with  a  view 
of  conquering  provinces,  useless  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Scandinavian  penin¬ 
sula.  The  independence  of  that  pe¬ 
ninsula  was  the  sole  object ;  and  no 
sacrifice  could  be  reckoned  too  costly 
by  the  Swedes  to  attain  that  great  and 
important  result.  Sweden  rejected  the 
degrading  treaty  w’hich  France  tried  to 
make  her  subscribe ;  she  placed  her¬ 
self  above  a  subservient  and  versatile 
policy  ;  and  she  did  not  fear  to  make 
her  appeal  to  the  courage,  the  loyalty, 
the  patriotism,  and  the  honour  of  her 
children.  The  government  had  form¬ 
ed  a  just  opinion  of  the  Swedes,  and  its 
reward  was  found  in  the  unbounded 
confidence  which  they  placed  in  its 
wisdom. 

This  developement  of  the  views  of 
Sweden  was  followed  by  a  treaty  be¬ 
twixt  that  power  and  Great  Britain, 
which  was  signed  at  Stockholm  on  the 
Sd  March,  1813.  By  this  treaty,  Swe¬ 
den  bound  herself  to  employ  a  corps  of 
30,000  men  against  the  common  ene¬ 
my,  to  act  with  the  troops  which  were 
to  be  furnished  by  Russia  and  Prussia; 
and  to  grant  to  Great  Britam,  for  20 
years,  the  right  of  entrepot  in  the 
ports  of  Gottenburgh,  Carlsham,  and 
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Stralsund.  Great  Britain  on  the  other 
hand  acceded  to  engagements  already 
subsisting  betwixt  Sweden  and  Rus¬ 
sia, — bound  herself  not  to  oppose  the 
annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  but 
to  afford  the  necessary  naval  co-opera¬ 
tion  should  the  King  of  Denmark  re¬ 
fuse  to  accede  to  the  grand  alliance. 
The  British  government  also  agreed 
to  grant  Sweden  a  subsidy  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  sterling,  for  the  service  of  the 
campaign  of  this  year,  and  to  cede  to 
her  the  possession  of  the  island  of  Gua- 
daloupe  in  the  West  Indies.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  this  last  concession,  Sweden 
bound  herself  to  observe  the  capitula¬ 
tion  under  which  the  island  submitted 
to  Great  Britain— to  prevent  her  sub¬ 
jects  from  engaging  in  the  slave-trade — 
to  exclude  ships  of  war  from  Guada- 
loupe  belonging  to  the  enemies  of 
England — to  protect  British  subjects 
and  their  property  in  the  colony,  and 
not  to  alienate  the  island  without  the 
consent  of  Great  Britain. 

In  deciding  upon  the  justice  and 
policy  of  these  proceedings,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  state 
of  Europe  at  the  period  when  they  oc¬ 
curred.— While  the  storm  of  P'rench 
invasion  was  hanging  over  the  Russian 
dominions,  two  things  were  required 
to  give  that  empire  a  chance  of  ulti¬ 
mate  sucess  ; — peace  with  Turkey, 
and  the  co-operation  of  Sweden.  The 
first  object  was  effected,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  mediation  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  other  was  scarcely  less  im¬ 
portant.  It  was  the  interest  of  France 
to  use  all  the  means  in  her  power  to 
secure  the  alliance  and  co-operation 
of  Sweden  in  the  attack  upon  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  and  Buonaparte,  in  his  usual  man¬ 
ner,  tried  the  effect  of  intimidation, 
by  seizing  the  Swedish  Pomeranian 
dominions.  When  he  found  that  threats 
and  insults  were  unavailing,  he  chan¬ 
ged  his  policy,  and  made  the  most  se¬ 
ducing  offers  to  the  Swedish  govem- 
jnent.  The  restoration  of  Finland, 


and  other  advantages,  were  proposed 
through  the  medium  of  neutral  powers, 
and  every  attempt  was  made  to  gain 
the  accession  of  Sweden  to  the  French 
system  ;  but  even  these  insidious  of¬ 
fers  failed  of  effect.  Much  difference 
of  opinion  existed  among  Russian 
statesmen  as  to  the  real  value  of  the 
conquests  which  that  power  had  been 
making  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
yean  ;  but  none  of  them  ever  doubt¬ 
ed  that  the  acquisition  of  Finland  was 
highly  important,  with  a  view  even  to 
the  security  of  the  Russian  dominions. 
It  was  reasonable  that  Sweden  should 
have  some  compensation  for  so  mate¬ 
rial  a  loss,  when  about  to  embark  in 
what  was  considered  as  almost  a  des¬ 
perate  cause.  She  had  engaged  to 
unite  with  Russia  against  the  common 
enemy  ;  but  in  these  circumstances  it 
was  necessary  to  her  safety  that  Nor¬ 
way  should  be  added  to  her  dominions ; 
and  it  was  agreed,  therefore,  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  that  these  powers 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  make  com¬ 
mon  cause  for  that  purpose,  and  after¬ 
wards  bring  their  united  force  to  bear 
against  France  and  her  allies. 

It  may  be  asked — were  Russia  and 
Sweden  justified  in  entering  into  these 
engagements, — was  Great  Britain  jus¬ 
tifiable  in  acceding  to  such  a  treaty— 
and  was  it  wise  or  politic  to  accede  to 
it  ?  It  seems  clear  that  Russia  and 
Sweden  were  justified  in  entering  into 
these  engagements.  It  is  an  import¬ 
ant  fact,  wliich  has  often  been  kept  out 
of  view,  that  Denmark  formed  part  of 
the  confederacy  against  Russia.  Den¬ 
mark  engaged  to  assist  the  object  of 
Buonaparte  by  occupying  the  north 
of  Germany  with  her  troops  ;  this  was 
as  complete  a  co-operation  with  France 
as  if  the  Danish  troops  had  marched 
to  Smolensko  and  Moscow.  The 
countries  which  Denmark  agreed  to 
occupy  were  in  alliance  with  Russia  ; 
the  duchy  of  Oldenberg,  for  instance, 
had  been  in  some  degree  the  origin  of 
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the  last  dispute  between  Russia  and 
France.  Denmark  thought  it  for  her 
interest  to  adhere  to  France  ;  she  was 
following  the  steps  and  co-operating 
in  the  objects  of  that  power. — The 
accession  of  Great  Britain  to  the  en¬ 
gagements  between  Russia  and  Swe¬ 
den  may  easily  be  defended,  for  Eng¬ 
land  was  at  war  with  Denmark  ;  Da¬ 
nish  seamen  manned  the  French  deets ; 
Danish  ports  were  shut  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  Danish  privateers  covered  the 
aeas  in  that  quarter,  annoying  the  trade 
of  England.  Was  not  Great  Britain 
as  much  justified  in  conquering  Nor¬ 
way  as  in  conquering  any  other  place 
belonging  to  her  enemies  ?  The  pro¬ 
ject  of  annexing  Norway  to  Sweden 
was  not  new.  Sweden  had  lost  Fin¬ 
land,  by  her  refusal  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit, — a  treaty  by  which 
Sweden  was  involved  in  a  war  both 
with  Russia  and  France.  An  expedi¬ 
tion  sailed  from  this  country,  under  the 
late  Sir  John  Moore,  toco-opcrate  with 
Sweden  in  the  conquest  of  Norway, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Fin¬ 
land.  As  Sweden  had  co-operated  so 
powerfully  with  England,  and  evinced 
a  determination  to  support  her  inde¬ 
pendence,  she  had  a  strong  claim  upon 
the  liberality  of  this  country  to  pro¬ 
mote  her  objects  in  any  legitimate  con¬ 
test.  Great  Britain  was  fully 
therefore,  in  making  common  cause 
with  Russia  and  Sweden. 

The  policy  of  acceding  to  the  en¬ 
gagements  between  these  two  powers 
was  not  less  manifest.  No  object,  ex¬ 
cept  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  seemed  so  important  to 
Great  Britain,  as  that  Norway  should 
belong  to  a  power  able  and  willing 
to  preserve  its  independence  against 
France.  Norway  is  a  maritime  coun¬ 
try,  full  of  harbours,  from  which  Eng¬ 
land  procures  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  naval  stores.  Not  that  ^r  this  rea¬ 
son,  solely,  the  crown  of  Denmark 


ought  to  have  been  deprived  of  this 
appendage  of  the  monarchy  ;  but  if  it 
could  with  justice  be  placed  in  -the 
hands  of  a  power  more  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  great  cause  of  Europe, 
it  was  highly  desirable,  with  a  view  to 
the  interests  of  this  country,  that  such 
a  change  should  be  accomplished. — 
The  British  government  was  complete¬ 
ly  justified  in  acceding  to  the  treaty 
for  annexing  Norway  to  Sweden  ;  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  England  that  Nor¬ 
way  and  Sweden  should  be  united  ;  for 
so  long  as  Denmark  declined  to  sacri¬ 
fice  her  German  dominions  for  her  in¬ 
sular  independence,  her  dependence  on 
France  was  inevitable.  But  it  had  been 
the  policy  of  Denmark  ( whether  wise 
or  not  signifies  little)  to  cling  to  her 
German  possessions  ;  and  while  Nor¬ 
way  was  annexed  to  Denmark,  it  was 
therefore  under  the  controul  of  France. 
In  the  existing  state  of  Europe  it  was 
most  important,  with  a  view  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Great  Britain,  that  Norway 
should  belong  to  Sweden.  Even  in 
the  cour^  of  the  autumn  of  1812,  a 
Swedish  force  in  the  north  kept  a 
French  Marshal  in  check ;  and  al¬ 
though  an  engagement  had  been  enter¬ 
ed  into  by  Russia  to  employ  a  consi¬ 
derable  force  solely  for  Swedish  ob¬ 
jects,  yet  at  the  very  moment  when 
Buonaparte  was  marching  to  Smolens- 
ko,  18,000  Russians,  who  were  in  Fin¬ 
land,  were  released  by  the  friendship 
of  Sweden,  and  left  at  liberty  to  act 
against  the  French.  The  destruction 
of  the  French  army  on  the  Beresina 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  junction  of  this 
Russian  corps  with^Witt gen  stein  ;  and 
to  the  co-operation  and  good-will  of 
the  Swedes,  resisting,  as  they  had,  all 
the  offers  of  France,  and  making  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  Russia,  might  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  Russians  in  that  quarter 
be  ascribed.  The  Russians  felt  this, 
and  were  anxious  that  Great  Britain 
should  accede  to  the  agreement  sub- 
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listing  between  tbem  and  Sweden.— 
She  did  accede,  and  the  most  beneficial 
results  were  secured. 

While  Sweden  was  resisting  France 
at  all  points,  Denmark,  so  far  from  ex* 
hibiting  in  the  hour  of  danger  any  ma¬ 
nifestations  of  good-will  to  the  com¬ 
mon  cause,  was  actively  concurring 
with  the  common  enemy  against  Rus¬ 
sia.  When  Buonaparte  was  marching 
in  full  force  towards  the  Russian  capi¬ 
tal,  Denmark  was  appealed  to  by  the 
Russian  government,  and  answered, 
that  she  was  determined  to  stand  or 
fall  with  France.  Was  it  immoral, 
then,  to  refuse  to  forego  the  aid  of  an 
important  ally — for  what  ?  out  of  ten¬ 
derness  to  a  power  which  had  exerted 
all  its  means  of  injury  against  us ! — 
There  can  neither  be  sense  nor  policy 
in  any  line  of  conduct,  except  that 
which  serves  to  conciliate  our  friends 
and  to  punish  our  enemies.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Moscow  by  the  French, 
the  Danish  ambassador  at  St  Peters- 
burgh  had  indeed  shewn  some  disposi¬ 
tion  towards  a  reconciliation.  But  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  When  this  fact 
was  known  at  Stockholm,  endeavours 
were  made  on  the  part  of  Sweden  to 
follow  up  the  supposed  pacific  dispo¬ 
sition  of  Denmark  ;  but  the  profes¬ 
sions  of  the  Danish  envoy  were  in¬ 
stantly  disavowed  by  the  government 
at  Copenhagen.  Perhaps  the  ambas¬ 
sador  acted  without  instructions ;  or, 
if  he  was  instructed  to  act  in  this 
manner  at  the  time  of  Buonaparte’s 

freatest  danger,  yet  the  escape  of  the 
rench  ruler  had  occasioned  a  com- 

flete  alteration  in  the  Danish  councils, 
t  was  only  after  the  entire- destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  French  army  that  formal 
overtures  were  made  by  Denmark  ; — 
in  the  doubtful  state  of  Europe,  she 
might  wish  to  keep  well  with  both 
parties,  and  to  unite  at  last  with  those 
who  might  prove  the  stronger.  Was 
the  friendship  of  a  power  which  had 
done  its  utmost  to  support  the  common 


cause  to  be  relinquished  for  the  sake 
of  accommodating  a  government  whose 
views  were  so  equivocal  I 

Onequestion  remains — Did  the  Swe¬ 
dish  government  shew  a  disposition  to 
perform  the  treaty  ?  Never  was  there 
an  instance  of  more  complete  and  zeal¬ 
ous  exertion  than  that  of  Sweden.— 
Her  troops  were  dispatched  to  the 
very  point  where  they  could  act  with 
the  greatest  effect.  As  to  the  compen¬ 
sation  given  for  her  exertions,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  measureof  ceding 
a  West  India  island  to  that  power  was 
not  new  ;  and  never  was  there  a  case 
in  which  it  was  less  detrimental  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  make  such  a  cession,  than  on 
the  present  occasion.  In  return  for  this 
boon,  a  depot  for  British  commerce 
was  opened  in  Sweden  ;  and  it  may  be 
asked  whether  such  an  effectual  de¬ 
parture  from  the  continental  system 
was  not  an  advantage  to  be  pur¬ 
chased,  even  at  a  considerable  price  ? 
— It  was  the  duty  of  this  country, 
above  all  others  safe  and  prosperous, 
to  set  the  example  of  generosity  }  and 
it  would  have  been  madness  in  her  to 
treat  in  the  same  manner  the  friends 
and  the  enemies  of  France.  Those  who 
take  the  field  must  be  paid  by  others 
in  whose  cause  they  fight.  This  is  but 
common  justice  ;  and  the  principle 
fully  warranted  the  pecuniary  aid  of 
100,0001.  a  month,  which,  by  the  trea¬ 
ty,  Great  Britain  engaged  to  bestow 
upon  Sweden. — The  wise  policy,  in¬ 
deed,  which  dictated  this  alliance  was 
signally  manifested  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  visited  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  reviewed  the  troops  assem¬ 
bled  for  embarkation.  When  they 
were  enibarked,  he  proceeded  to  Carls- 
crona,  and  on  the  14th  of  May,  de¬ 
parted  for  Stralsund.  Before  leaving 
Carlscrona,  he  addressed  the  Swedish 
army  in  the  interior,  and  announced 
the  objects  of  the  war.— “  The  king,’* 
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said  hp,  in  directing  me  to  take  the 
command  of  his  army  in  Pomerania, 
has  charged  me  to  leave  in  Sweden  two 
corps  of  the  army,  sufficiently  nume¬ 
rous  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  act  offen¬ 
sively  wherever  the  honour  and  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  country  require.  In  se¬ 
parating  from  you  for  some  time,  it  is 
not  to  disturb  the  repose  of  nations, 
but  to  co-operate  in  the  great  work  of  a 
general  peace,  for  which  sovereigns  and 
nations  have  sighed  for  so  many  years. 
A  new  career  of  glory,  and  sources  of 
prosperity,  are  opening  to  our  country. 
Treaties  founded  upon  sound  policy, 
and  which  have  the  tranquillity  of  the 
north  for  their  object,  guarantee  the 
union  of  the  people  of  Scandinavia. — 
Let  us  make  ourselves  worthy  of  the 
splendid  destiny  which  is  promised  us  ; 
and  let  not  the  people  who  stretch  out 
their  arms  to  us  have  cause  to  repent 
their  confidence — Our  ancestors  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  by  their  bold, 
danng,  and  steady  courage.  Let  us 
unite  to  these  warlike  virtues  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  military  honour,  and  God 
will  protect  our  arras.” 

On  the  18th  of  May,  Bemadotte 
arrived  at  Stralsund  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army.  A  Swedish  force 
of  8000  men  had  been  stationed  near 
Hamburgh  for  the  protection  of  that 
city.  On  the  21  st  of  May,  it  was 
directed  by  the  Crown  Prince  to  fall 
back  ;  aud  the  commanding  officer 
was  ordered  to  repair  to  Stralsund,  to 
be  brought  before  a  court-martial,  for 
liaving  made  an  application  of  his 
troops  which  had  never  entered  into 
the  plans  of  the  Swedish  government. 
The  Swedish  army,  in  consequence  of 
this  order,  retired,  although  Count 
Walmoden  made  the  most  pressing  re¬ 
presentation  to  induce  them  to  remain. 
To  explain  this  resolution,  which  ex¬ 
cited  suspicions  at  the  time,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  state  some  particulars. 

To  induce  Sweden  to  take  an  active 


part  in  the  operations  on  the  continent, 
Russia  and  Prussia  had  engaged  to 
place  at  her  disposal  an  army  of  ^,000 
men.  The  corps  which  was  organizing 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  under  the 

{)rotection,  and  at  the  expence  of  Eng- 
and,  was,  together  with  these  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Prussian  troops,  to  be  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  Crown 
Prince.  Bemadotte  was  thus  to  have 
an  army  of  90,000  men,  including  his 
Swedish  troops.  The  Swedes  to  be 
brought  into  co-operation  with  the  al¬ 
lies  in  Germany  were  not  to  exceed 
80,000  ;  and  of  these  a  proportion  ne¬ 
cessarily  remained  at  Stralsund,  where 
an  entrenched  camp  was  preparing  for 
15,000  men. — But  a  part  of  the  Swe¬ 
dish  force  had  not  at  this  time  arrived, 
and  Bemadotte  had  not  received  the 
expected  reinforcements  of  Russians 
and  Prussians.  He  could  have  detach¬ 
ed  only  a  small  force,  therefore,  to  the 
Elbe,  which,  being  exposed  to  the 
joint  attacks  of  the  French  and  Danes, 
might  have  been  entirely  cut  off.  At 
this  period  the  main  armies  of  the  al¬ 
lies  were  retiring  from  the  Saale  and 
the  Elbe  ;  and  as  the  whole  course  of 
the  Lower  Elbe,  from  Magdeburgh 
to  Hamburgh,  was  but  partially  guard¬ 
ed  by  smml  detachments,  the  river 
might  have  been  easily  crossed  at  any 
point  by  a  superior  French  force.— 
By  attempting  to  defend  Hamburgh 
under  these  circumstances,  the  Crown 
Prince  must  have  risked  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  army  in  detail,  as  all  sup¬ 
port  from  his  allies  was  remote  and  un¬ 
certain. 

The  importance  of  preserving  Ham¬ 
burgh  on  principles  of  humanity,  as 
well  as  of  general  policy,  must  have 
been  obvious  to  Bemadotte  ;  and  he 
musthave  beendissuaded  from  attempt¬ 
ing  it  on  military  considerations  alone. 
Every  military  man  would  object  to  a 
plan  by  which  a  corps  of  troops  should 
be  thrown  into  a  large  town,  unforti¬ 
fied,  and  placed  in  a  aU  desact  of  which 
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the  chief  protection,  a  river,  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
enemy  who  commanded  the  right  bank. 
It  would  appear  also,  that  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  Crown  Prince  was  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  views  of  the  Russians 
and  Prussians.  He  had  already  been 
disappointed  of  their  promised  sup¬ 
port  ;  while  their  inadequate  exertions, 
tlieir  retrograde  movements,  and  the 
experience  of  their  conduct  in  former 
contests,  gave  him  reason  to  appre¬ 


hend  that  an  armistice,  and  afterwards 
a  peace,  might  be  concluded  without 
his  concurrence  or  approbation.  In 
such  circumstances,  he  could  not  have 
been  justified  in  committing,  beyond 
the  reach  of  support,  or  the  power  of 
retreat,  the  disposable  military  force 
of  Sweden,  or  in  risking  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  his  army, 
when  its  only  security  might  have  de¬ 
pended  on  its  being  kept  together  in  a 
formidikble  body  at  StraUund. 
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jin  Arm&tice  concluded  by  the  Intervention  of  Austria, — Proposals  for  a  Con¬ 
gress. — The  Armistice  denounced,  and  Austria  joins  the  Allies.— Movements 
of  the  Armies. — Successes  of  Blucher  and  (f  the  Crown  Prince. — Repulse  if 
an  Attack  on  Dresden. 


The  Emperor  of  Austria  had,  du* 
ring  the  Russian  campaign,  taken  but 
a  reluctant  part  on  the  side  of  France, 
and  after  witnessing  the  disasters  which 
befel  that  power,  he  gradually  with¬ 
drew  his  troops  into  a  neutral  position. 
The  Austrian  cabinet,  however,  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  passing  events  ; 
nor  was  it  a  timid  or  inactive  neutrality 
which  this  court  was  prepared  to  main¬ 
tain.  Armaments  of  unexampled  mag- 
nitude  were  completed  in  every  part  of 
the  Austrian  territories ;  troops  were 
poured  into  Bohemia,  and  placed  in  an 
attitude  of  observation.  It  appeared 
probable  that  the  scale  into  which 
this  power  might  throw  herself  would 
at  once  preponderate ;  and  to  court 
her  favour  became  the  grand  object  of 
the  belligerents. — Buonaparte,  before 
leaving  Dresden,  published  a  bulletin, 
announcing  that  he  had  acceded  to  a 
proposition  made  by  Austria  for  as¬ 
sembling  a  congress  at  Prague.  Aus¬ 
tria  afterwards  declared  that  no  such 
proposition  had  been  made  to  her ; 
and  an  assertion  thus  unauthorised  ap¬ 
peared  singular  and  offensive.  This 
power,  however,  was  not  unwilling  to 
interpose ;  and  as  she  viewed  with  un¬ 


easiness  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms,  and  saw  her  frontiers  in  danger 
of  being  again  encircled  by  them,  she 
determined  to  take  an  active  part  in 
putting  a  stop  to  further  hostilities. 
Under  her  mediation  an  armistice  was 
accordingly  concluded  ;  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  the  contending  armies  ceased  on 
the  1st  of  June,  and  the  armistice  was 
signed  and  ratified  on  the  4th.  By 
the  terms  of  this  convention  the  line  ot 
demarcation  for  both,  armies  took  its 
departure  from  the  frontiers  of  Bohe¬ 
mia  ;  that  of  the  allies  passing  through 
Landshut  to  the  Bober, — following 
that  river  to  'Ruderstadt,  and  towards 
Bolkenhiem  and  Striegau,— pursuing 
the  course  of  the  Strieganerwefar  to 
Canth,  and  extending  to  the  Oder 
through  Olfaschin  and  Althof.  The 
line  of  the  French  army,  on  quitting  the 
Bohemian  frontier,  stretched  to  Alt 
Ramhitz  and  the  ^ber,  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Lahn  ;  thence  it  traversed  the 
territory  between  the  Bober  and  the 
Katzbach  to  the  Oder.  Breslau  was  be¬ 
tween  the  two  armies,  and  was  declared 
neutral ;  it  was  not  to  be  occupied  by 
any  troops,  not  even  by  the  Landstunn. 
—Such  was  the  line  of  demarcation 
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between  the  two  main  armies.  The 
line  which  separated  the  detached 
corps  was  'continued  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Katzbach  along  the  Oder  to 
the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Prussia, 
where  it  joined  the  Elbe.  The  French 
were  of  course  to  occupy  Hamburgh, 
one  of  the  articles  stating  “  that  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  isles  in  the 
Elbe,  and  every  thing  tuhich  they  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  S2d  military  division  on 
the  8th  of  June  at  midnight.”  The  be¬ 
sieged  and  blockaded  fortresses  were 
to  be  revictuallcd  every  five  days.  By 
the  10th  article  it  was  stipulated,  that 
on  the  12th  of  June,  all  the  corps  of 
the  combined  army  beyond  the  Elbe, 
or  in  Saxony,  were  to  return  into 
Prussia.  Buonaparte  was  thus  left  un¬ 
disputed  master  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  Weser.  The  duration 
of  the  armistice  was  fixed  to  the  20th 
of  July  inclusive.  It  was  agreed  that 
six  days  notice  should  be  given  of  the 
resumption  of  hostilities. 

Preparations  on  an  extensive  scale 
were,  in  the  mean  time,  carried  on 
throughout  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  as  well  as  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  northern  Germany,  which  had 
been  liberated  from  French  influence. 
The  events  of  the  recent  campaign  af¬ 
forded  on  this  subject  a  most  salutary 
and  important  lesson.  Every  private 
object  gave  place  for  the  moment  to 
the  grand  views  of  national  safety. 
Levies  for  the  augmentation  of  the  re¬ 
gular  army  were  made  to  a  very  great 
extent.  A  numerous  and  well-disci¬ 
plined  militia,  called  Landwehr,  was 
also  raised ;  to  which  was  added  a 
levy  en  masse,  under  the  appellation  of 
Landtturm, 

Austria  was  scarcely  less  indefatiga¬ 
ble  in  completing  her  establishments — 
in  raising  new  levies— and  in  pouring 
numerous  corps  into  Bohemia.  From 
the  moment  that  the  Russian  arms  ac¬ 
quired  the  ascendancy,  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  impulse  was  given  to  the  coun¬ 


cils  of  this  power.  All  the  men  of 
influence  began  to  exclaim,  that  now 
was  the  time  to  retrieve  at  once  so 
many  losses,  which  had  reduced  Aus¬ 
tria  to  a  state  of  degradation.  Rus¬ 
sia  offered,  now  that  she  had  delivered 
herself,  to  assist  in  the  liberation  of 
other  nations  ;  and  from  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  states  ample  co-operation 
might  be  with  certainty  expected.— 
Austria,  however,  after  such  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  disasters,  and  so  many  disap¬ 
pointments,  shrunk  from  taking  at  once 
any  decided  step.  She  even  employed 
a  considerable  share  of  dissimulation  to 
conceal  from  the  French  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  her  councils, 

Buonaparte  lavished  offers,  entrea¬ 
ties,  protestations;  half  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  monarchy  was  to  be  the  reward 
of  the  co-operation  of  Austria,  which 
would  restore  to  him  all  his  former  as¬ 
cendancy.  Austria  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  such  proposals ;  she  recalled  the 
auxiliary  corps  which  had  acted  with 
the  French  army,  and  remained  a  mere 
spectator  of  the  campaign  in  Saxony 
and  Silesia.  She  had,  however,  alrea¬ 
dy  gone  too  far  to  render  it  safe  for 
her  that  .France  should  resume  its 
former  power,  and  again  surround  her 
territories  with  its  armies.  Such  views 
of  policy  rendered  her  active  in  nego- 
ciating  an  armistice,  and  in  forwarding 
the  assemblage  of  a  congress  at  Prague. 
They  determined  her  also  to  support 
no  terms  of  peace,  which  should  not 
have  for  their  basis  the  limitation  of 
the  French  influence  in  Germany.  The 
precise  character  of  the  overtures  first 
made  by  her  has  not  been  ascertained  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  from  the  moment 
they  reached  the  ear  of  Buonaparte, 
he  accounted  her  his  enemy,  and  de¬ 
termined  again  to  try  the  fate  of 
arms. 

Efforts  were  made  accordingly  by 
the  French  ruler  to  draw  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  every  quarter.'  Some  corps 
of  the  army  of  Sp^in,  which  had  hi- 
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therto  been  left  untouched,  began  their 
inarch  for  the  Elbe.  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois  repaired  to  Italy,  and  assem¬ 
bled  an  army  upon  the  Adige,  with 
the  view  of  overawing  Austria  on 
that  side.  Buonaparte,  at  the  same 
time,  interposed  every  species  of  delay 
in  the  negociatiun,  by  complaints  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  character  cf  the  persons  sent 
to  the  congress,  and  by  disputes  upon 
matters  of  form.  His  object,  which  he 
scarcely  hesitated  to  avow,  was,  that 
hostilities  should  be  renewed  during 
the  continuance  of  the  negociations. 
Thus  he  probably  hoped  to  deceive 
Austria,  and  prevent  her  from  imme¬ 
diately  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
war ;  and  if  he  should  succeed  in  dri¬ 
ving  the  armies  of  Russia  and  Prussia 
beyond  the  Vistula,  and  cutting  them 
off  from  all  communication  with  the 
Bohemian  frontier,  he  might  then 
give  the  law  to  all  his  enemies.  Aus¬ 
tria,  however,  had  formed  her  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  had  fully  determined,  if  the 
war  should  be  renewed,  to  take  the 
most  decided  part  in  it.  At  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  armistice,  she  propo¬ 
sed  an  extension  of  it  for  three  weeks, 
to  which  Buonaparte  reluctantly  ac¬ 
ceded.  His  views  evidently  were  of 
such  a  character  as  to  remove  all  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  pacific  termination  to  the 
discussions ;  and  Austria  had,  perhaps, 
no  other  object  in  this  delay  than  to 
mature  her  preparations,  and  arrange 
the  plan  of  the  approaching  campaign. 
Buonaparte  still  continued  to  raise  dif¬ 
ficulties  ;  and  as  there  appeared  to  be 
no  prospect  of  his  acceding  to  reason¬ 
able  terms,  the  armistice  was  denoun¬ 
ced,  and  Austria  issued  her  declara¬ 
tion  of  war.  This  event,  which  will  be 
ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  which  of  itself  involved  the 
complete  re-establishment  of  the  long- 
lost  balance  of  power,  occurred  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1813. 

Before  entering  on  hostilities,  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  issued  a  manifesto 


explaining  its  principles  and  policy. 
This  paper  began  by  declaring  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty’s  love  of  peace,  and  by 
assuring  the  world  that  he  was  free 
from  all  thoughts  of  conquest  and  ag¬ 
grandisement,  and  had  entered  upon 
war  only  to  avert  the  danger  to  which 
the  social  system  was  exposed  of  be¬ 
coming  a  prey  to  a  lawless  and  ambi¬ 
tious  power.  The  emperor  complain¬ 
ed  of  the  destructive  system  adopted 
by  the  enemy,  by  which  commercial 
intercourse,  and,  indeed,  almost  all  in¬ 
tercourse,  was  suspended  between  na¬ 
tions  —The  manifesto  touched  upon 
the  marriage  of  the  Austrian  princess 
to  Buonaparte, — a  marriage  consented 
to  with  the  hope  of  inclining  him  to  a 
sense  of  moderation  and  justice — a 
hope  in  which  his  majesty  was  the  more 
justified,  because  when  this  union  was 
accomplished,  Buonaparte  had  reached 
that  point  of  his  career,  when  the  desire 
of  preserving  his  conquests  seemed  to 
be  more  natural  than  a  restless  sttuggle 
to  acquire  new  possessions.  If  these 
flattering  prospects  were  destroyed,  the 
misfortune  was  not  to  be  imputed  to 
Austria. — The  year  1810  was  not  yet 
closed,  when,  in  an  evil  hour,  Buona¬ 
parte  resolved  to  seize  a  large  portion 
of  North  Germany,  and  to  rob  the  free 
cities  of  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Lu- 
bcck,  first  of  their  political,  and  then 
of  their  commercial  existence.  This 
scheme  was  adopted  upon  the  arbitrary 
pretext,  that  the  war  with  England  re¬ 
quired  it ;  and  seemed  to  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  greater  usurpations,  by  which 
one  half  of  Germany  was  to  become  a 
French  province,  and  Buonaparte  the 
absolute  ruler  of  the  continent. — Al¬ 
luding  to  the  war  against  Russia,  and 
the  motives  which  determined  the  po¬ 
licy  of  Austria  in  that  war,  it  was  re¬ 
marked  in  the  manifesto,  that — “  The 
campaign  of  1812  furnished  a  memo¬ 
rable  example  of  the  failure  of  an  un¬ 
dertaking  supported  by  gigantic  pow¬ 
er,  conducted  by  a  captain  of  the  first 
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rank,  when,  in  the  confidence  of  great 
military  talents,  he  despises  the  rules 
of  prudence,  and  o’ersteps  the  bounds 
of  nature.”  Then  was  brought  on  an 
important  revolution  in  all  the  politi* 
cal  relations  of  Europe.  The  confede* 
racy  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
Sweden,  presented  a  point  of  union  to 
all  neighbouring  states.  Prussia  seized 
that  favourable  moment,  and  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  allies.  The 
hatred  of  foreign  dominion  burst  forth 
on  all  sides.  The  crisis  was  not  ne¬ 
glected  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
In  the  beginning  of  December,  steps 
had  been  taken  to  dispose  Buonaparte 
to  a  quiet  and  peaceful  policy  But  a 
striking  constrast  was  soon  observed 
between  the  sentiments  of  Austria  and 
the  conduct  of  Napoleon.  He  decla¬ 
red,  he  would  hear  of  no  proposition 
for  peace  that  should  violate  the 
French  empire  in  the  French  sense  of 
the  word.  At  the  same  time  eventual 
conditions,  with  which  this  self-created 
boundary  did  not  seem  to  have  any  re¬ 
lation,  were  spoken  of  at  one  time  with 
menacing  indignation,  at  another  with 
bitter  contempt,  as  if  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  declare  in  terms  sufficiently 
distinct  the  resolution  of  Buonaparte, 
not  to  make  to  the  repose  of  the  world 
even  one  single  nominal  sacrifice. 

These  hostile  demonstrations  were 
attended  with  this  particular  mortifi¬ 
cation  to  Austria,  that  they  placed 
even  the  invitations  to  peace,  which 
this  cabinet,  with  the  knowledge  and 
apparent  consent  of  France,  made  to 
other  courts,  in  a  false  and  disadvanta¬ 
geous  light.  The  sovereigns  united 
against  France,  instead  of  giving  any 
answer  to  the  propositions  of  Austria, 
for  negociation  and  mediation,  laid  be¬ 
fore  her  the  public  declarations  of  the 
French  ruler.  And  when,  in  March, 
his  majesty  sent  a  minister  to  London, 
to  invite  England  to  share  in  a  negocia¬ 
tion,  the  British  ministry  replied,  they 
could  not  believe  that  Austria  still  en¬ 


tertained  hopes  of  peace,  when  Buo¬ 
naparte  had,  in  the  mean  time,  expressed 
sentiments  which  could  tend  only  to 
perpetuate  war. 

in  the  month  of  April,  Buona- 

?arte  suggested  the  dissolution  of  the 
russian  monarchy  as  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  defection  from  France, 
and  observed,  that  it  depended  upon 
Austria  herself  to  add  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  flourishing  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  provinces  to  her  own  states.  Aus¬ 
tria,  however,  felt  that  the  restoration 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  the  first 
step  to  be  taken. 

With  reference  to  the  assertion  of 
Buonaparte,  that  he  had  proposed  a 
congress  to  be  held  at  Prague,  the 
Austrian  cabinet  declared,  that  it  was 
only  acquainted  with  this  proposal 
through  tlie  public  prints.  Aware  of 
all  the  obstacles  to  a  general  peace, 
Austria  had  long  considered  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  the  object  progres¬ 
sively,  and  first  by  a  continental  peace 
— not  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
imagined  that  the  continent  could 
exist,  if  the  separation  of  England 
were  not  considered  as  a  must  deadly 
evil.”  Towards  the  close  of  the  month 
of  June,  the  Austrian  cabinet  (said 
the  manifesto,)  sent  a  minister  to 
Dresden,  and  a  convention  was  con¬ 
cluded,  accepting  the  mediation  of 
Austria  in  the  negociation  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  peace ;  if  that  could  not  be  ef¬ 
fected,  of  a  preliminary  continental 
peace.  The  congress  was  to  be  opened 
on  the  5th  July  ;  and'the  armistice  was 
afterwards  extended  to  the  10th  Au¬ 
gust.  in  the  mean  time  Austria  resol¬ 
ved  once  more  to  try  the  British  go¬ 
vernment.  Buonaparte  leceived  the 
proposal  with  apparent  approbation, 
and  offered  a  passage  to  the  Austrian 
messenger  through  France.  But  dif¬ 
ficulties  arose,  the  passports  were  de¬ 
layed  from  time  to  time,  and  at  last 
refused.  During  the  interval,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Prussian  plenipotentiaries  were 
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named,  and  arnTcd  at  Prague.  The 
negociations  were  not  to  be  protracted 
beyond  the  10th  August,  unless  they 
afforded  a  confident  hope  of  a  favour¬ 
able  result.  But  it  was  soon  evident 
that  France  procrastinated  ;  a  French 
minister  arrived,  but  had  no  orders  to 
proceed  to  business  until  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  plenipotentiary,  who  did  nut 

I'oin  the  congress  until  the  28th  of  Ju- 
y.  Forma]  and  minute  discussions 
rendered  all  the  endeavours  of  the  me¬ 
diating  power  abortive.  The  powers 
of  the  French  ncgociator  were  unne¬ 
cessarily  circumscribed  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  6th  of  August  that  he  gave 
in  a  new  declaration,  by  which  the  ne- 
gociation  was  not  brought  one  step 
nearer  to  a  close.  After  an  useless 
exchange  of  notes,  the  10th  of  August 
arrived — ^the  congress  was  at  an  end, 
and  Austria  had  no  remedy,  no  re¬ 
source,  but  to  take  up  arms — Such 
was  the  substance  of  this  important 
document. 

The  French  army,  at  the  close  of 
this  discussion,  equalled  perhaps  in 
numerical  amount  those  of  all  the 
other  powers  united.  At  no  former 
period,  probably,  had  Buonaparte  been 
at  the  head  of  one  more  numerous. 
The  main  body,  under  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  command,  may  be  estimated 
without  exaggeration  at  300,000  men. 
He  had  estalilished  a  strong  fortified 
line  to  the  Bohemian  frontier,  begin- 
ningat  Wittenberg  and  passing  through 
Torgau  and  Dresden  to  Konigstein 
and  the  entrenched  camp  at  Pirna— e 
a  fine  military  line,  no  doubt,  to  resist 
an  army  advancing  against  him  from 
the  Silesian  frontier.  Between  this 
line  and  the  Silesian  frontier  his  main 
army  was  stationed ;  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Lusatia,  Mortier  was  posted 
with  70,000  men,  including  a  large 
force  of  cavalry  at  Luckaw  ;  and  Ney, 
with  about  the  same  numbers,  occupied 
Bautzen.  The  Saxous  were  at  Goer- 
[itz.  On  the  Maine  there  was  an  aimy 


of  reserve  under  Augereau ;  and  an  ar¬ 
my  of  Bavarians,  about  25,000  strong, 
was  stationed  near  Munich.  A  con¬ 
siderable  force  under  Davoust  defended 
Holstein  and  Hamburgh,  and  threat¬ 
ened  Pomerania.  The  communication 
of  this  corps  with  the  army  at  Dres¬ 
den,  and  the  preponderance  of  the 
French  on  the  middle  Elbe,  were  im¬ 
perfectly  maintained  by  the  garrison 
of  Magdeburgh. 

The  allies  occupied  a  line' of  much 
greater  extent.  The  accession  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  besides  making  a  large  addition  to 
their  force,  brought  with  it  also  the 
advantage  of  turning  the  barrier  of  the 
Elbe,  as  that  river  flows  for  many 
miles  through  Bohemia,  and  might 
thus  be  passed  by  the  allies  without 
opposition.  In  Bohemia,  therefore, 
the  grand  army  took  its  position.  It 
consisted  of  the  whole  Austrian  force, 
augmented  by  large  Russian  and  Prus¬ 
sian  detachments  from  Silesia.  The 
head-quarters  were  at  Toplitz,  whence 
the  combined  armies  threatened  Saxony 
and  the  rear  of  the  French  army. 
Blucher  commanded  a  very  large  force 
in  Silesia,  consisting  partly  of  Russian 
and  Prussian  regulars,  and  partly  of 
a  large  body  of  well -organised  militia, 
the  whole  amounting  to  about  100,000 
men.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
who  had  his  head-quarters  at  Berlin, 
commanded  the  army  of  the  north  of 
Germany  This  force  was  composed 
of  the  whole  Swedish  army,  of  large 
corps  of  Russian  and  Prussian  regulars, 
of  the  militia  of  Brandenburgh,  and  the 
troops  levied  in  the  Hanse  Towns  and 
other  districts  which  had  thrown  off 
the  French  yoke.  On  one  side,  this 
army  observed  Davoust  and  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Magdeburgh  ;  on  the  other  it 
covered  Berlin,  and  was  prepared  to 
act  as  circumstances  might  require 
against  the  French  grand  army.  It 
was  estimated  at  120,000  men. 

This  position  of  the  allies  does  not, 
with  a  view  to  military  movements, 
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appear  extremely  advantaMous.  Their 
whole  force  was  divided  into  three 
corps,  acting  separately,  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  and  maintaining  only 
a  circuitous  and  imperfect  communica¬ 
tion.  The  French  army  was  in  the 
centre,  completely  united,  and  ready  to 
direct  its  entire  force  against  any  of 
the  allied  divisions.  Such  a  position 
was  very  unfavourable  for  offensive 
movements,  which  yet  were  evidently 
contemplated.  To  have  brought  the 
whole  mass  of  the  allied  armies  into 
Bohemia,  whence  offensive  operations 
could  best  be  undertaken,  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  more  eligible.  Silesia 
and  Brandenburgh  might  have  been 
covered  by  small  detached  corps,  quite 
adequate  to  such  a  purpose,  since  the 
French  army,  with  so  large  a  force 
behind  it,  could  not  have  sent  any 
considerable  bodies  of  troops  against 
them.  Sush  appear,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  decidedly  the  best  arrange¬ 
ments. — Othercircumstances, however, 
may  have  influenced  the  conduct  of 
the  allied  chiefs.  The  force  of  the 
Prussian  states,  consisting  in  a  great 
measure  of  militia,  may  have  been  un¬ 
willing  to  march  into  a  remote  and  fo¬ 
reign  district ;  and  may  also,  to  render 
it  efficient,  have  required  the  addition 
of  regular  troops.  There  may  have 
been  advantages  in  point  of  supply  and 
subsistence  also,  in  the  arrangements 
which  were  actually  adopted. — The  al¬ 
lied  generals  understood  and  obviated 
the  disadvantages  of  their  position. 
They  were alwayscareful,  when  theene- 
my  approached  in  superior  force,  to  re¬ 
tire  and  watch  the  favourable  nxoment 
for  attack,  when  that  force  had  with¬ 
drawn  to  another  point.  This  plan, 
which  depended  for  success  upon  accu¬ 
racy  of  information,  was  greatly  aided 
by  their  possessing  in  the  cossacks  the 
best  light  cavalry  in  the  world  ;  and, 
by  a  happy  combination  of  skill,  cau¬ 
tion,  and  valour,  they  were  enabled  to 
prevent  the  difficulties  under  which 


they  laboured,  from  affecting  the  final 
issue  of  the  campaign. 

The  crisis  now  approaching  pro¬ 
mised  great  events.  Military  talents 
of  the  highest  order  were  to  be  exerted, 
armies  formed  on  the  most  gigantic 
scale  were  to  be  put  in  motion  ;  and 
operations,  in  comparison  of  which 
many  of  the  most  renowned  battles 
which  fill  the  pages  of  history  were 
mere  skirmishes,  were  about  to  be  un¬ 
dertaken.  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Prus¬ 
sia,  Austria,  Sweden,  Portugal,  and 
Spain,  were  ranged  on  the  one  side  ; 
France,  Holland,  Denmark,  Italy,  Ba¬ 
varia,  Saxony,  and  the  other  states  of 
Germany,  on  the  other  ;  and  whether 
we  reflect  upon  the  vast  tractof  country 
over  which  the  desolations  of  war  were 
to  sweep,  the  wide  waste  of  human 
life,  or  the  vast  issue  at  stake, — the 
prolongation  of  a  system  of  oppression 
and  violence  which  had  filled  all  Eu¬ 
rope  with  woes,  or  the  emancipation 
of  millions  of  our  fellow  men  from  a 
rapacious  and  restless  ambition, — no 
preceding  period,  since  the  political 
formation  of  modern  Europe,  had 
borne  interests  so  mighty,  and  occur¬ 
rences  so  pregnant  with  curses  or 
blessings  suspended  in  the  uncertain 
balance  of  military  fortune.  The  allies 
were  strong  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause.  The  right,  it  is  true,  does  not 
always  prosper ;  but  violentaggression, 
by  a  law  of  Providence  and  nature, 
which  tyrants  have  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  abolish,  creates  a  power  of  re-action 
against  itself,  which  seldom  fails  ulti¬ 
mately  to  over-power  it.  Buonaparte 
had  already  felt  this  without  profiting 
by  his  experience.  He  had  felt  it  in 
Spain  ;  he  felt  it  in  Russia  ;  and  the 
mighty  preparations  now  organised 
against  him,  were  but  the  effects  of 
that  re-action  which  his  attempts  upon 
the  sovereign^  of  the  continent  had 
provoked.  If  ever  nations  could  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  equitable  decisions  of  that 
power  which  controls  the  universe,  the 
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allied  nations  could  make  that  appeal. 
If  the  justice  of  a  cause  can  inspire 
vigour  into  the  breasts  of  those  who 
support  it,  then  the  allied  armies  must 
have  been  roused  by  the  force  of  this 
motive  to  deedsof  the  greatest  heroism. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  mention, 
that  the  cause  of  the  allies  was  now 
to  have  the  assistance  of  a  man  distin* 
guished  as  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers 
of  modern  times.  General  Moreau  ha¬ 
ving  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Em- 
eror  Alexander,  that  he  should  give 
is  aid  on  this  great  occasion,  an  ap¬ 
plication  was  made  to  the  British  ad¬ 
miral,  Cockbum,  for  a  licence  to  ena¬ 
ble  an  American  ship  to  proceed  to 
Europe.  The  licence  was  granted ; 
and  on  the  21st  of  June,  Moreau  em¬ 
barked  and  sailed  from  America.  He 
landed  at  Gottenburgh  on  the  26th  of 
July,  and  on  the  4th  of  August  he 
a^ain  embarked  at  Ystadt,  in  a  Swe¬ 
dish  brig  of  war,  for  Stralsund-  The 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  who  was  then 
at  Berlin,  set  off  to  give  his  early  friend 
a  meeting,  and  to  concert  with  him  a 
Ian  of  military  operations.  It  was 
etermined  by  these  two  experienced 
officers,  that  they  should  organize  a 
separate  corps  d'armee,  to  be  compo¬ 
sed  of  French  prisoners,  and  called 
“  Moreau’s  Legion.”  This  body  was 
to  be  decorated  with  the  white  or  na¬ 
tional  cockade,  to  bear  the  motto  pro 
vatria,  to  fight  for  the  deliverance  of 
Europe,  and  in  particular  for  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  Frenchmen.  A  part  of  the 
plan  agreed  upon  was,  that  General 
Willot,  who  was  expected  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  General  Rewbel,  (the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  Westphalian 
army  when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
escaped,  and  who  was  disgraced  by 
Buonaparte  on  account  of  that  event) 
should  organize  such  of  the  French 

{trisoners  as  they  could  raise  in  Eng- 
and,  and  disembark  with  them  in  the 
north  of  France.  The  execution  of 
this  plan,  however,  from  which  lit¬ 


tle  good,  after  all,  could  be  expected, 
was  soon  interrupted  by  a  melancholy 
event,  which  closed  the  career  of  the 
unfortunate  Moreau. 

The  first  movements  of  any  import¬ 
ance  made  by  the  French  army  after 
the  denunciation  of  the  armistice,  were 
in  the  direction  of  Berlin,  the  hcad- 
uarters  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Swe- 
en.  All  the  reports  of  the  secret 
agents  having  announced,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  21st  of  August,  that  the 
French  were  concentrating  the  corps 
of  the  Dukes  of  Reggio,  Belluno,  and 
Padua,  and  of  Generals  Bertrand  and 
Rcgnier,  amounting  to  more  than 
8U,U00  men,  in  the  environs  of  Ba- 
reuth,  and  every  thing  announcing,  on 
the  part  of  these  troops,  a  rapid  march 
upon  Berlin  ;  the  Crown  Prince  pla¬ 
ced  two  divisions  of  the  third  Russian 
corps,  commanded  by  Bulow,  between 
Kernersdorf  and  Klein  Berin.  One  di¬ 
vision  already  occupied  Mittenwalde, 
and  another  Trebbin,  in  order  to  mask 
the  whole  movement.  The  fourth  Rus¬ 
sian  corps,  under  Tauentzen,  united  at 
Blakenfelde.  The  Swedish  army  left 
Potsdam  on  the  22d,  proceeded  upon 
Saarm,  passed  the  defiles,  and  took 
post  at  Ruhlesdorf.  The  Russian  corps 
followed  the  Swedish,  and  took  post 
at  Gutergatze.  General  Tchemicheff 
guarded  Beletz,  and  Treunbritzen, 
with  3000  cossacks  and  a  brigade  of 
light  infantry. — Affairs  were  in  this 
state  when  the  enemy  attacked  Gene¬ 
ral  Thumen,  at  T rebbin,  on  the  22d  in 
the  morning.  The  superiority  of  the 
French  determined  the  general  to  eva¬ 
cuate  that  post.  The  enemy  advanced 
successively,  and  occupied  the  inter¬ 
val  between  Mittenwalde  and  the  Saare, 
covered  by  woods  and  flanked  by 
marshes.  The  advanced  posts  of  the 
Crown  Prince’s  army  fell  back  slow¬ 
ly,  and  covered  the  front  of  the  line. 
On  the  23d,  in  the  morning,  the 
corps  of  General  Bertrand  attacked 
General  Tauenzein  j  the  latter  repul- 
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^  him,  and  made  some  prisoners. — 
The  village  of  Gross  Beren,  against 
which  the  7th  French  corps  and  a 
strong  reserve  was  directed,  was  taken. 
The  Duke  of  Reggio’s  corps  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  Ahrendorif.  By  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Gross  Beren,  the  enemy 
was  at  the  distance  of  lOOU  toises  only 
from  the  centre  of  the  camp  of  the 
combined  army.  General  Bulow  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  attack  the  village; 
he  executed  it  with  the  decision  of  a 
skilful  general.  The  cannonade  was 
warm  for  some  hours.  The  troops  ad¬ 
vanced  under  the  protection  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  fell  with  the  bayonet  upon 
the  7th  French  corps,  which  had  deploy¬ 
ed  in  the  plain,  and  which  marched  upon 
ihe  camp.  The  Russian  and  Swedish 
armies  were  also  in  battle,  and  waited 
the  deploying  of  the  other  enemy’s 
columns,  to  attack  them  at  the  same 
time.  General  Winzengerode  was  at 
the  head  of  10,000  horse,  and  the 
Count  de  Woronzow  at  the  head  of 
the  Russian  infantry.  Marshal  Count 
Stedinck,  in  front  of  the  Swedish  line, 
had  his  cavalry  in  reserve.  The  village 
of  Ruhelsdorif,  situated  in  front  of  the 
Swedish  camp,  was  furnished  with  in¬ 
fantry  to  keep  open  the  communica¬ 
tion  with  General  Bulow.  The  other 
corps  of  the  enemy’s  army  not  having 
moved  from  the  woods,  the  Russian 
army  could  not  engage,  The  enemy, 
however,  having  menaced  the  village 
of  Ruhelsdorif,  and  having  already 
pushed  his  tirailleurs  against  the  light 
Swedish  troops  placed  in  front  of  that 
village,  theCrowH  Prince  ordered  some 
battalions,  supported  by  artillery,  to 
reinforce  the  advanced  posts,  and  to 
push  on  with  a  battalion  of  flying  ar¬ 
tillery  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank  ;  in 
this  movement  they  succeeded.  The 
French,  after  having  sustained  a  severe 
loss,  retired  without  attempting  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement,  and 
fell  back  in  the  direction  of  Dresden. 

While  the  army  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
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many  was'  thus  employed.  General 
Blucher,  who  commanded  the  army  of 
Silesia,  advanced,  passed  the  Bober,  the 
boundary  of  Lusatia,  and  drove  in  all 
the  French  corps  by  which  that  river 
was  defended.  On  the  arrival,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  great  reinforcement,  headed 
by  Buonaparte  himself,  he  immediate¬ 
ly  measured  back  his  steps.  Buona¬ 
parte  then  crossed  the  Bo^r  at  Low- 
enberg,  and  pushed  forward  into  Si¬ 
lesia.  Blucher  took  up  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  near  Lignitz,  on  the  Katzbach, 
a  river  rendered  famous  by  a  signal 
victory  gained  by  Frederick  on  its 
banks.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  Buo¬ 
naparte,  and  fought  with  his  wanted 
intrepidity.  He  made  18,000  prison¬ 
ers,  including  a  general  of  division, 
two  brigadier-generals,  and  a  number 
of  colonels.  He  took  also  lOS  pieces 
of  cannon,  250  waggons,  and  two  ea¬ 
gles.  The  enemy  did  not  immedi¬ 
ately  renew  the  combat,  but  retreated 
over  the  Bober  and  the  Queiss,  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  allies.  “  Silesia  is  deliver¬ 
ed  from  the  enemy,”  said  the  old  ge¬ 
neral,  “  let  us  prostrate  ourselves  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  the  glori¬ 
ous  victory  he  has  gained  us.” 

When  General  Blucher  moved  from 
Silesia  upon  Lusatia,  threatening  the 
enemy  in  front,  Buonaparte  conceived 
that  he  had  discovered  the  grand  plan 
of  the  allies,  and  he  immediately  re¬ 
paired  in  person  to  meet  and  repel  their 
main  attack.  But  Blucher’s  orders 
were  to  avoid  any  general  engagement, 
and  retire  before  superior  numbers. — 
On  learning,  after  the  sharp  <>onflict 
which  has  been  described,  that  power¬ 
ful  reinforcements  were  advancing  to 
support  the  enemy,  who  prepared  to 
renew  the  attack,  Blucher  withdrew 
without  disorder  behind  the  Katzbach. 
Buonaparte  thought  he  thus  defeated 
the  designs  of  the  allies  in  Silesia.  But 
their  views  were  otherwise  directed. 
The  advance  of  Blucher  was  intended 
to  mask  their  movements  in  another 
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quarter ;  and  while  the  veteran  gene*  hemian  frontier.  They  bad  judged 
ral  was  making  hig  supposed  serioOs  correctly.  Buonaparte  had  made  the 
demonstrations  on  the  Bober,  they  movement  which  they  anticipated, 
were  issuing  in  great  force  from  the  but  happily  it  produced  only  defeat 
passes  of  Bohemia.  They  advanced  and  destruction  to  the  troops  employ* 
from  the  frontiers  on  the  20th  and  21  st  ed  in  it.  On  two  successive  days  the 
of  August ;  the  Russian  and  Prussian  enemy  were  attacked,  and  at  last  put 
armies,  which  formed  their  right  wing,  to  a  general  route  ;  they  threw  down 
approached  by  the  passes  of  Peters*  their  arms,  abandoned  their  guns  and 
wolde,  leading  to  Pima ;  the  Austrians  standards,  and  retreated  in  all  direc- 
by  the  long  detour  from  Commotau.  tions.  Vandamme  and  six  other  ge* 
This  powerful  mass  moved  upon  Dres-  nerals  were  taken.  Sixty  pieces  of  ar* 
den.  An  erroroccurred  in  the  execution  tillery,  six  standards,  and  about  10,000 
ofthemovement,— theneglecttosecure  prisoners,  rewarded  the  exertions  of 
the  pass  at  Gobehr.  The  right  wing  of  the  allies  — The  fugitives  were  closely 
the  allies,  however,  got  into  action  on  pursued  by  the  cossacks  and  light  ca- 
the  22d,  with  St  Cyr,  at  Zehista,  near  valry  of  the  combined  armies. 

Pima.  The  French  general  was  driven  Such  were  the  operations  near  Dres- 
back,  and  retired  into  Konigstein,  den  and  on  the  Bohemian  frontier. — 
the  entrenched  camp  at  Liebenstein,  General  Blucher,  in  the  mean  time,  ha* 
and  the  works  round  Dresden.  The  ving  retired  upon  Janer,  re-advanced 
grand  armies  pressed  forward,  and  on  on  the  2tth  against  Macdonald,  who 
the  26th,  the  people  of  Dresden  saw  occupied  a  good  position,  which  he 
them  upon  the  heights  above  the  city,  had  strengthened  with  a  numerous  ar* 
The  enemy  retired  to  the  protection  of  tillery.  He  was,  however,  attacked 
their  works ;  and  after  a  partial  at*  by  Blucher  upon  the  morning  of  the 
tack  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  light  26th,  and  after  a  sharp  contest,  dri* 
troops  upon  the  gardens,  the  whole  al*  ven  from  every  part  of  his  position, 
lied  armv  moved  to  the  assault  at  four  leaving  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  thirty* 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th.  The  ar*  nine  tumbrils  and  ammunition  wag- 
tillery,  though  brought  up  at  the  close  gons,  and  more  than  ten  thousand  pri- 
of  the  evening  to  within  one  hundred  soners.  The  contest  was  renewed  with 
paces  of  the  wall,  could  not  make  any  fresh  vigour,  and  with  equal  success, 
practicable  breaches  ;  and  the  allies  re-  by  Blucher  on  the  27th  and  28th  ;  and 
tired  at  night  to  the  heights  which  the  result  was,  that  thirty  pieces  of 
they  had  occupied  in  the  morning. —  cannon  and  five  thousand  prisoners 
On  the  28th,  Buonaparte  issued  from  were  taken  during  these  two  days. 
Dresden  with  130,000  men.  The  bat*  Although  no  general  battle  had  been 
tie  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  cavalry  fought,  a  succession  of  sanguinary 
and  artillery  ;  the  main  bodies  of  the  combats  thus  followed  each  other,  and 
infantry  of  both  armies  did  not  come  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  consider- 
into  contact.  No  impression  could  be  able.  Several  officers  of  distinction 
made  on  the  positions  of  the  allies,  and  fell ;  but  the  chief  interest  was  excited 
the  action  ceased.  But  as  they  appre-  by  the  fate  of  Moreau.  In  the  battle 
bended  that  Buonaparte  might  throw  of  the  27th,  before  Dresden,  as  he  was 
over  a  body  of  troops  at  Konigstein  on  horseback  by  the  side  of  the  Em- 
and  Pirna,  to  seize  the  passes  in  the  perorAlexander,  a  ball  passing  through 
rear  of  their  march,  they  retired  from  thehor8e,catTiedoffbothhislegs.  This 
their  position  on  the  28th  in  the  even-  dreadful  wound  did  not  immediately 
ing,  in  perfect  order,  towards  the  Bo*  prove  mortal.  His  limbs  were  ampu- 
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tated«  and  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to 
Bohemia ;  but  after  lingering  for  a  few 
da^  be  expired  in  great  agony. 

The  presence  of  Moreau  in  the  al¬ 
lied  army  had  excited  much  enthusi¬ 
asm  throughout  Europe  ;  and  a  fate 
ao  tragical  and  untimely  produced 
equal  sympathy  and  regret.  Yet  when 
we  come  to  reflect  upon  his  conduct, 
there  may  be  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Unjust  expulsion  from  the 
political  community  may  seem  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  ties  by  which  an  individual 
is  united  to  it,  and  to  absolve  him 
from  the  duties  of  allegiance.  When 
this  injustice  is  exercised  by  a  state 
against  one  to  whom  it  has  been  great¬ 
ly  indebted,  the  trial  to  individuu  for¬ 
titude  becomes  the  more  severe.  Yet 
the  gr  neral  sense  of  mankind  seems  to 
pronounce  that  there  is  something  in¬ 
delible  in  the  relations  between  men 
and  the  country  which  gave  them 
birth,  and  that  no  wrong,  no  suffer¬ 
ing,  can  ever  efface  them.  Moreau 
pressed,  indeed,  (and  in  this  he  was 
sanctioned  by  the  declarations  of  the 
allies)  to  make  war,  not  against  France, 
but  against  the  usurper  who  ruled  it. 
Had  the  object  been  to  change  the 
government,  to  restore  either  a  free 
constitution  or  the  ancient  monarchy, 
Moreau  might  have  had  a  fair  ground 
of  justification.  But  the  allies  dis¬ 
claimed  any  such  intention  ;  they  pro¬ 
fessed  no  other  object  but  to  re-esta¬ 
blish  against  France  the  ancient  ba¬ 
lance  of  power,  and  to  level  her  pre¬ 
sent  overwhelming  preponderance  in 
the  system  of  Europe.  They  were 
not  thus,  perhaps,  doing  her  any  real 
injury,  since  extended  conquest  does 
by  no  means  constitute  the  real  hap¬ 
piness  of  nations.  Yet  it  is  not  viewed 
in  this  light  by  mankind  in  general ; 
and  in  the  mind  of  a  great  commander 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  with 
military  successes  the  grandeurand  pro¬ 
sperity  of  his  country  will  be  in  a  great 
'legree  identified.  The  conduct  of  Mo- 
vot.  VI.  PART  I. 


reau,  therefore,  can  scarcely  be  vindica¬ 
ted  by  the  feelings  of  patriotism ;  it  can 
be  defended  only  upon  the  principles 
of  universal  philanthropy.  Such  prin¬ 
ciples,  however,  from  their  vague  and 
flexible  nature,  ought  to  be  viewed 
with  extreme  suspicion,  particularly 
when  they  point  to  some  object  which 
may  afford  gratification  to  private  am¬ 
bition  or  resentment.  There  is  one 
circumstance  in  the  case  of  Moreau 
which,  if  not  explained,  appears  ex¬ 
tremely  suspicious.  He  came  only  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  that  fortune 
which  had  attended  the  allied  arms ; 
for  so  long  as  the  cause  of  Europe 
languished  he  had  taken  no  part  in  it. 
He  was  not  found  in  Spain,  where  the 
most  just  of  causes  was  to  be  defend¬ 
ed  ;  not  even  in  Russia,  when  that 
country  was  invaded,  and  in  danger  of 
being  over-run.  He  came  not  till  a 
succession  of  victories,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  grand  confederacy,  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  triumph  of  the  allied  cause 
almost  certain.  All  this  mav  admit  of 
explanation  ;  he  may  not  have  been 
invited ;  a  proper  opening  may  not 
have  been  offered  to  his  exertions. 
But  some  such  explanation  seems  ne¬ 
cessary  to  account  for  the  inactivity  of 
his  philanthropic  principles,  till  the 
moment  when  their  exertion  was  less 
necessary  and  less  meritorious.  But 
whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  upon 
this  subject,  there  cannot  be  the  slight¬ 
est  doubt  that  the  allied  sovereigns 
were  fully  justified  in  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  acknowledged  talents  of 
this  commander,  for  the  promotion  of 
their  own  just  cause.  A  very  absurd 
opinion,  however,  was  almost  universal 
at  the  time,— -that  the  success  of  that 
cause  depended  chiefly  upon  Moreau, 
and  that  Buonaparte  could  only  be 
opposed  by  commanders  trained  in  the 
same  school  with  himself.  Such  an 
idea  is  totally  inconsistent,  not  only 
with  subsequent  events  which  could 
not  be  then  taken  into  account,  ba^ 
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even  with  the  occurrenoet  of  the  pre- 
cedinrcampaign.  Buonaparte  had  been 
humbled,  and  the  finest  army  he  ever 
commanded  had  been  annihilated,  with* 
out  any  aid  from  France ;  and  there 
could  be  no  reason  to  suppose,  that 
with  sinular  means  similar  successes 
might  not  continue  to  crown  the  arms 
of  the  allies.  The  only  operation  at 
which  Moreau  assisted,  and  which,  if 
not  planned  by  him,  received  his  sanc¬ 
tion,  was  the  attack  upon  Dresden  ; 
an  operation  which  does  not  reflect 
much  credit  on  those  with  whom  it 
originated. 

The  north  of  Germany,  where  the 
Crown  Prince  commanded,  became  the 
theatre  of  events  of  great  importance. 
After  the  retreat  of  the  French  from 
Berlin,  the  Swedish  and  Prussian  ar¬ 
my  pressed  close  upon  them,  and  gain¬ 
ed  several  partial  advantages ;  and  the 
Crown  Pnnee  finding  that  he  was  not 
opposed  bv  an  equal  force,  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  his  superiority. 
He  moved  towards  Rosslau,  intending 
tocrossthe  Elbe,  and  march  upon  Leip¬ 
zig.  He  took  with  him  the  Swedish 
and  Russian  troops,  while  General 
Tauentzein  was  left  with  40,000  Prus- 
uans  at  Juterbock,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  Berlin.  The  allies  having  re¬ 
tired  from  before  Dresden,  Marshal 
Ney  returned  to  his  army,->-brought 
with  him  the  divisions  which  bad  been 
withdrawn  from  it,  and,  observing  the 
two  corps  of  the  Crown  Prince’s  arm^ 
detached  from  each  other,  he  concei¬ 
ved  the  design  of  attacking  them  se¬ 
parately.  That  part  of  the  French  ar¬ 
my,  therefore,  which  had  been  brought 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  oppose 
the  enterprizes  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
suddenly  re-passed  the  river  at  Witten¬ 
berg,  and  marched  towards  Juterbock, 
where  Tauentzein  was  posted.  The 
Crown  Prince  set  out  on  the  6th  of 
September,  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  from  Rabenstein,  and  collect¬ 
ed  the  Swedish  and  Russian  armies 
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upon  the  heights  oi  Lobesson.  He 
was  waiting  the  reports  of  General 
Tauentzein,  when  he  received  an  ac¬ 
count  from  General  Bulow,  announcing 
that  the  whole  French  army  was  in  fuU 
march  upon  Juterbock.  The  Crown 
Prince  ordered  Bulow  to  attack  im¬ 
mediately  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  ene* 
my,  before  General  Tauentzein,  who 
defended  the  approaches  of  the  town, 
should  be  overwhelmed  by  numbers. 
The  Swedish  army,  which  had  anarch- 
ed  upwards  of  two  German  miles,  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  Juterbock,  which  was 
yet  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  it  was 
followed  by  the  Russian  army,  with  the 
exception  of  the  advanced  guard,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Count  iVoronzofF, 
and  the  corps  of  General  TchemkhefF, 
which  continued  before  Wittenberg. 
The  cannonade  began  immediately  be¬ 
tween  the  Prussian  troops  and  the 
army  of  the  enemy.  The  Russian 
and  Swedish  corps,  after  their  forced 
marches,  were  obliged  to  halt  for  a 
moment  in  order  to  form  in  order  of 
battle.  The  Prussian  army,  amount¬ 
ing  to  40,000  men,  sustained  in  the 
mean  time,  with  a  courage  truly  he¬ 
roic,  the  repeated  efforts  of  70,000  of 
the  enemy,  supported  by  200  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  struggle  was  unequal 
and  murderous.  The  Prussian  troops, 
however,  were  not  disconcerted;  and 
if  tome  battalions  were  obliged  to 
yield  the  ground  which  they  had  gain¬ 
ed,  they  £d  not  fail  to  re-occupy  it 
the  moment  after.  While  these  events 
occurred,  70  battalions  of  Russians 
and  Swedes,  10,000  horse  of  both  na¬ 
tions,  and  150  pieces  of  artillery, 
advanced  in  columns  of  attack,  lea¬ 
ving  intermediate  spaces  for  deploying. 
Four  thousand  Russian  and  Swroish 
cavalry  advanced  at  full  speed  to  sup¬ 
port  some  points  on  which  the  ene¬ 
my  principally  directed  his  attacks. — 
Their  appearance  checked  him,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  columns  completed 
his  confusion.  The  fate  of  the  battle 
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was  instantly  decided.  The  enemy 
sounded  a  retreat  { the  cavalry  charged 
him  with  a  boldness  resembling  fury, 
and  carried  disorder  into  his  cMiimns, 
which  retreated  with  great  precipita¬ 
tion  upon  the  route  ot  Gahna.  The 
French  force  was  composed  of  four 
corps  iParmfey  those  or  the  Duke  of 
Reggio, — of  Generals  Bertrand  and 
Regnier,' — of  the  Duke  of  Padua,  and 
of  from  three  to  four  thousand  Polish 
troops  ;  the  whole  under  the  command 
of  Marshal  Ney. — The  result  of  this 
battle,  which  was  fought  near  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Dennevitz,  was  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  5000  prisoners,  three  standards, 
from  S5  to  SO  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
^wards  of  200  ammunition  waggons. 
The  field  of  battle,  and  the  roads  over 
which  the  enemy  passed,  were  covered 
with  dead  and  wounded,  and  with  the 
arms  which  had  been  abandoned.  Vi¬ 
gorously  pursued,  the  enemy,  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  retire  towards  Torgau, 
did  not  reach  the  Elbe  before  he  suf¬ 
fered  losses  yet  more  considerable. — 
General  Wobeser,  who  had  been  or¬ 
dered  to  proceed  with  5000  men  from 
Luckau  upon  Gahna,  attacked  the 
French  in  tnat  town,  where  the  Prince 
of  Moskwa,  and  the  Dukes  of  Reggio 
and  of  Padua,  had  taken  up  their  quar¬ 
ters  with  part  of  the  dereated  army, 
and  made  2500  prisoners.  The  half  of 
Marshal  Ney’s  escort  was  killed.  The 
loss  of  the  Prussian  troops  was  also 
great,  and  amounted  to  between  4  and 
5000  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
result  of  the  battle,  however,’*  said 
the  Crown  Prince,  “  ought  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  consolation  of  every  true 
patriot,  who  will  find  the  triumph  of 
the  cause  of  his  country  insured  by  the 
death  of  these  brave  men.”  The  loss 
of  the  Swedish  and  Russian  troops  was 
not  great.  The  different  corps,” 
added  the  Crown  Prince,  ”  vied  with 
each  other  in  courage  and  devotion. 
The  heroic  conduct  shewn  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  by  the  Prussian  army,  is  calcu¬ 


lated  to  exist  for  ever  in  the  annaff  of 
military  fame,  and  to  inspire  all  those 
who  fight  for  the  independence  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Russian  and  Swedish 
troops,  who  took  part  in  the  engage¬ 
ment,  valiantly  seconded  the  efforts  of 
their  brethren  in  arms.  General  Bu- 
low  displayed  the  coolness  and  bravery 
of  a  warrior,  who  had  no  other  object 
than  the  glory  of  his  king  and  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  country.  The  officers  un& 
der  his  command  imitated  his  honour¬ 
able  example.  The  Piince  of  Hesse 
Homberg  distinguished  himself  in  the 
most  brilliant  manner.  General  the 
Count  de  Tauentzein  gave  proofs  of 
his  talents  and  sang-froid.  During  the 
whole  affair,  he  sustained  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  repeated  attacks  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  was  of  great  assistance  to¬ 
wards  the  successfm  result  of  the  strug¬ 
gle,  by  the  boldness  he  discovered, 
and  by  the  admirable  choice  of  his  po¬ 
sition.**— —Every  day  brought  fresh 
proofs  that  the  consequences  of  the 
battle  of  Dennevitz  were  greater  than 
was  at  first  expected.  The  light  troops 
did  not  desist  from  following  the 
French,  and  taking  prisoners,  ammu¬ 
nition  waggons,  and  baggage. 

The  Silesian  army,  under  Blucher, 
was  not  less  successful.  This  distin¬ 
guished  general  paused  not  a  moment 
after  the  victory  over  Macdonald  which 
has  already  been  mentioned, — he  pur¬ 
sued  theenemy,  and  again  attacked  mm 
on  the  Bober.  He  gained  another  victo¬ 
ry  still  more  complete  than  the  former. 
The  heavy  rains  and  the  overflowing 
of  the  rivers  cut  off  all  retreat.  One 
division  of  French,  which  fought  with 
its  rear  to  the  Bober,  was  entirely  cap¬ 
tured,  and  most  of  the  others  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  wreck  of  Macdonald’s 
army  fled  through  Lusatia.  Blucher 
successively  crossed  the  Bober,  the 
Reiss,  and  the  Queiss,  and  arrived  al¬ 
most  at  the  gates  of  Dresden. 

Nor  was  the  grand  army  of  Bohemia 
inactive  during  these  important  oper.-!- 
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tioi^.  It  re-advanced  on  the  5th  of 
Septeint>€r  towards  Dresden,— drove 
the  enemy  almost  under  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  occupied  Dohna  and  Pir- 
na.  On  the  8th,  Buonaparte  left  Dres¬ 
den, — attacked  General  Wittgenstein 
at  Dohna,  with  a  very  superior  force, 
and  compelled  the  Russians  to  fall 
back  to  Peterswalde.  General  Zie- 
then’s  corps,  which  was  attacked  at 
Fima,  retired  next  day,  and  took  post 
ia  the  mountains  on  the  Bohemian 
frontier.  Buonaparte  continued  his  ad> 
vance  till  the  12th,  when  he  reached 
Nollendorff,  and  advanced  towards 
Culm.  The  allies,  meanwhile,  called 
in  the  trc>ops  which  had  been  sent  to 
Chemnitz  and  Freiberg  on  the  left, 
and  to  Aussig  and  Leitmcritz  on  the 
right  ;  and  on  the  12th,  having  col¬ 
lected  100,000  men  and  800  pieces  of 
cannon,  they  offered  battle  to  the  ene¬ 
my,  which,  however,  was  declined.— 
Buonaparte  then  began  his  retreat, 
breaking  up  the  roads  towards  Dres¬ 
den  in  every  direction, — a  circumstance 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  pursue 
him  with  advantage. 

The  ardent  desire  of  Buonaparte  to 
annihilate  the  combined  army  of  the 
north  of  Germany,  occasioned  him  the 
loss  of  much  time  and  many  men,  in 
inarches  and  counter-marches.  To  sup- 

Eort  the  operations  of  Marshal  Ney, 
e  sent  the  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Ra- 
usa  to  Hoyerswerda  on  the  7th  of 
eptemln  r.  This  corps,  about  25,000 
strong,  had  orders  to  proceed  to  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  there  effect  a  junction  with 
Ney.  A  strong  detachment  was  at  the 
same  time  sent  upon  the  right  flank  of 
General  Blucher,  to  force  him  to  re¬ 
treat  —The  Duke  of  Ragusa  arrived 
early  on  the  8th  at  Hoyerswerda  ;  but 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  battle 
of  Dennevitz  he  hastily  retreated,  and 
marched  by  way  of  Konigsberg  to 
Dresden.  In  the  retreat  of  the  8ih, 
he  was  attacked  at  Hoyerswerda  by 
the  detachment  of  Colonel  Fignier  of 


the  Russian  guards.  The  colonel,  at 
the  head  of  800  horse,  pursued  him  to 
Konigsberg,  killed  many  men  be¬ 
longing  to  nis  rear,  and  took  1000  pri¬ 
soners.  Continuing  without  intermis¬ 
sion  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy’s  rear, 
this  ofEcer  fell  in  with  the  baggage, 
took  the  greater  part  of  it,  killed  a 
great  number  of  men,  and  carried  off 
with  him  400  draught  horses.  Turn¬ 
ing  upon  this  towards  Grossenhayn, 
he  put  to  the  rout  two  squadrons  of 
the  enemy. — Some  ^ies,  whom  this 
officer  had  sent  to  Dresden,  assured 
him  on  their  return  that  the  city  was 
at  this  time  provided  with  no  more 
than  a  fortnight’s  necessaries  for  the 
army,  and  that  nothing  was  left  for 
the  inhabitants.  The  Saxon  court,  for¬ 
merly  so  tranquil,  thus  saw  its  capital 
exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege. 
The  king  himself  was  a  wretched  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  calamities  which  oppressed 
his  f^ople,  without  the  possibility  of 
alleviating  them, — without  any  other 
prospect  than  that  of  seeing  them  still 
further  aggravated.  The  Saxon  na¬ 
tion  was  sensible  of  its  own  and  its  so¬ 
vereign’s  degradation  ;  it  was  desirous 
of  resuming  its  rank  among  independ¬ 
ent  states  i  a  patriotic  spirit  was  al¬ 
ready  manifested  ;  but  it  was  restrain¬ 
ed  by  circumstances  from  aiding  effec¬ 
tually  the  great  cause  of  Europe.  A 
Saxon  legion,  however,  was  rorming 
at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Baden  ; 
and  the  Germans  demonstrated  that 
t  hey  were  not  unworthy  of  their  fathers. 
It  was  expected  that  in  a  short  time 
all  the  nations  from  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
would  rise  in  a  mass  to  drive  back  the 
oppressors  of  the  continent  to  the  left 
bank  of  that  river.  Fear  could  not  de¬ 
ter  them  much  longer, — for  400,000 
victorious  warriors  were  ready  at  all 
points  to  support  and  assist  them. 

While  events  so  unfavourable  to  the 
French  army  took  place  around  Dres¬ 
den,  in  Silesia,  and  in  the  north  of 
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Germany,  their  sitnation  on  the  se* 
condary  theatre  of  war,  on  the  Lower 
Elbe,  was  less  disadvantageous.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  Da. 
voust  marched  from  Hamburgh, — 
took  possession  of  Schwerin,  and 
thence  threatened  Stralsund  and  Ber* 
lin.  The  disasters  of  the  grand  army, 
however,  rendered  this  advanced  posi* 
tion  no  longer  secure ;  and  Davoust 
fell  back  upon  the  line  of  the  Steck- 
nitz,  which  covered  Holstein.  His  si¬ 
tuation,  however,  being  on  the  whole 
better  than  that  of  his  master,  Buona¬ 
parte  wished  to  draw  from  him  some 
relief.  With  this  view.  General  Pe- 
cheuz  was  dispatched  with  5  or  6000 
men,  with  orders  to  march  up  the  Elbe 
and  reinforce  the  grand  army.  General 
Walmoden,  however,  having  received 
notice  of  this  movement,  suddenly  cross¬ 
ed  the  Elbe,  and  falling  upon  Pecheuz, 
totally  defeated  him,  made  prisoners  of 
a  great  part  of  his  army,  and  compelled 
the  remainder  to  fall  back  upon  Ham- 
burgh.  The  object  of  the  expedition 
was  thus  frustrated. 

Bernadotte,  who  seems  to  have  en* 
gaged  with  perfect  sincerity  and  the  ut¬ 
most  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  allies,  and 
who  was  anxious  to  assist  it  by  his  pen 
as  well  as  his  sword,  about  this  time  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Buonaparte  a  very  singular 
letter  of  remonstrance.  His  treachery  to 
the  Spanish  royal  family,  his  measureless 
ambition,  his  disregard  of  the  lives  of 
his  soldiers,  his  extreme  concern  for  his 
personal  safety,  his  singular  conduct  in 
abandoning  his  army,  his  want  of  fore¬ 
sight  as  a  general,  the  frantic  folly  of 
his  continental  system,  his  attempt  to 
change  the  order  of  nature,  his  igno- 
ranee  of  history,  were  all  touched  up¬ 
on.  «  From  the  moment,”  said  Ber¬ 
nadotte,  “  when  your  majesty  plunged 
into  the  interior  of  Russia,  the  issue 
was  no  longer  doubtful.  The  Empe- 
ror  Alexander  already,  in  the  month 
of  A  ugust,  foresaw  the  termination  of 
the  campaign,  and  its  prodigious  re¬ 


sults  :  all  military  combinations  seemed 
to  guarantee  that  your  majesty  would 
be  a  prisoner.  You  escaped  that  dan- 

fer,  sire  ;  but  your  army,  the  elite  of 
'ranee,  of  Germany,  and  of  Italy, 
exists  no  more  !  There  lie,  unburied, 
the  brave  men  who  served  France  at 
Fleurus — Frenchmen  who  conquered 
in  Italy-— who  survived  the  burning 
clime  of  Egypt — and  who  fixed  victory 
under  your  colours  at  Marengo,  at 
Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  and  Friedland  1— 
May  your  soul,  sire,  be  softened  at 
this  heart-rending  picture ;  but  should 
it  be  necessary  to  complete  the  effect, 
recollect  also  the  death  of  more  than 
a  million  of  Frenchmen,  lying  on  the 
field  of  honour,  victims  of  the  wars 
which  your  majesty  has  undertaken. 

“  Your  majesty  invokes  your  right 
to  the  friendship  of  the  King  of  Swe¬ 
den.  Permit  me  to  remind  you,  sire, 
of  the  little  value  your  majesty  attach¬ 
ed  to  it,  at  times  when  a  reciprocity 
of  sentiment  would  have  been  very  use¬ 
ful  to  Sweden.  When  the  king,  after 
having  lost  Finland,  wrote  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty  to  beg  you  to  preserve  for  Swe- 
den  the  isles  of  Aland,  you  replied  to 
him,  «  apply  to  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander, — ^he  is  great  and  generous 
and,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  your  in¬ 
difference,  you  caused  it  to  be  asserted 
in  the  official  journal  (Moniteur  of  the 
21st  of  September,  1810,)  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  my  departure  for  Sweden,  that 
there  had  been  an  interregnum  in  tha 
kingdom,  during  which  the  English 
were  carrying  on  their  commerce  with 
impunity 

*<  Y our  system,  sire,  would  interdict 
to  nations  the  exercise  of  that  right 
which  they  have  received  from  nature, 
— that  of  trading  with  each  other,  of 
mutually  assisting  each  other,  of  cor¬ 
responding  and  living  in  peace  ;  and 
yet  the  very  existence  of  Sweden  de¬ 
pends  upon  an  extension  of  commer¬ 
cial  relations,  without  which  she  would 
be  insufficient  for  her  own  subsistence. 
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Sire,  the  leMont  of  history  repel  the 
idea  of  m  uaiversal  monarchy ;  and  the 
seatimeot  of  independence  may  be 
deadened,  but  cannot  be  effaced  from 
the  l^art  of  nations.  May  your  ma¬ 
jesty  weigh  all  these  considerations, 
mod  at  last  really  think  of  that  general 
peace,  the  profaned  name  of  which 
has  caused  so  much  blood  to  flow.— 
In  politics,  sire,  neither  friendship  nor 
hatred  has  place, — there  are  only  du¬ 
ties  to  fulfil  towards  the  nations  whom 
Providence  has  summoned  us  to  go¬ 
vern.  Their  laws  and  their  privileges 
arc  the  blessings  which  are  dear  to 
them  )  and  if,  in  order  to  preserve 
them,  one  is  compelled  to  renounce 
old  connections,  the  prince,  who  wishes 
to  perform  his  duty,  can  never  hesitate 
which  course  to  adopt.  Was  it  not 
your  mi^ty  who  interrupted  our 
commercial  relations,  by  ordering  the 
capture  of  Swedish  vessels  in  the  bo« 
som  of  peace  i  Was  it  not  the  rigour 
of  your  orders  which  forbade  us  every 
kind  of  communication  with  the  con- 
tment  for  three  years,  and  which,  since 
that  period,  caused  more  than  50  Swe¬ 
dish  vessels  to  be  detained  at  Wismar, 
Rostock,  and  other  ports  of  the  Baltic  } 
The  Duke  of  Bassano  observed,  that 
your  majesty  will  never  change  your 
tysteno,  and  will  consider  this  as  a  ci¬ 
vil  war ;  which  indicates  that  you 
nscan  to  retain  Swedish  Pomerania, 
and  will  not  renounce  the  hope  of  gi¬ 
ving  laws  to  Sweden,  and  thus  degra¬ 
ding,  without  running  any  risk,  the 
Swedish  name  and  character.  By  the 
phrase  civil  war,  you  doubtless  mean 
a  war  between  aUies ;  but  we  know 
the  fate  to  which  you  destine  them. — 
As  to  my  personal  ambition,  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  to  be  lofty  ;  it  has  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity, 
and  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  To  attain  that 
end,  I  confi^  in  the  justice  of  that 
cause  which  the  king  has  commanded 
me  to  defend,  upon  the  perseverance 


of  the  nation,  and  the  fidelity  of  its 
allies.’* 

Buonaparte’s  situation  had  become 
critical ;  and  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  the  most  decided  measures 
for  increasing  his  force.—**  It  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  numerous  battalions  should 
arise  in  the  bosom  of  France,”  said  he 
to  his  minister,  Maret,  at  Dresden ; 
and  at  Paris  the  Empress  Queen  and 
Regent  quickly  explained  the  nature 
and  amount  of  this  demand.  She  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  senate,  and  announced 
the  commands  of  Buonaparte  for  a 
fresh  tribute  of  blood  from  the  French 
people.  In  1812,  he  demanded  half 
a  million ;  in  1813,  he  began  with  a 
requisition  of  nearly  as  many )  and  now 
he  demanded  no  less  than  2^,000.— 
The  speech  of  the  empress  formed  a 
most  important  document  indeed,— it 
contained  the  confession  of  Buona. 
parte,  that  he  was  unable  to  make  head 
against  his  opponents,— that  he  no 
longer  hoped  to  make  a  successful 
stand  beyond  the  Rhine.^  He  knew 
the  war  upon  his  principles  and  views 
to  be  odious  in  France ;  and,  degraded 
and  humbled  as  she  was  by  submission 
to  his  authority,  he  scarcely  expected 
fresh  sacrifices  from  her,  unless  be 
could  persuade  her  of  their  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  to  prevent  invasion.  In  the 
short  speech  of  the  empress,  more  than 
in  any  other  document,  the  altered  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  French  ruler  were  indica¬ 
ted.  A  year  before  he  thought  he  had 
but  one  step  to  take  to  render  himself 
the  uDcontrouled  master  of  the  conti* 
nent.  He  despised  the  experience  of 
all  former  times, — ^he  disdained  the 
warning  voice  of  history,— he  forgot, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  that  **  the  lessons  of  history 
reject  the  idea  of  universal  monarchy, 
and  that  the  sentiment  of  independ 
ence,  though  it  may  be  deadened  in 
the  hearts  of  nations,  can  never  be  de¬ 
stroyed.”  What  was  the  consequence 
of  his  presumptuous  ambition  ?  A  mil- 
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lto«  of  men  had  been  sacrificed  in  less 
than  two  years ;  and  instead  of  being 
near  the  aecoiaplishment  of  bis  wishes, 
be  was  now  forced  to  tdl  France,  that 
abe  might  expect  to  be  invaded,  unless 
she  coBsentea  to  make  unparalleled  ef* 
forts.  The  empress  endeavoured  to 
raise  a  suspicion,  that  the  allies  meant 
to  disanembcr  France  ;  but  they  had 
already  declared,  that  they  had  no 
designs  against  France ;  but  that  they 
were  determined  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  princes  and  their  own  laws.’* 
For  the  **  agitations  of  a  degraded 
throne,  and  a  crown  without  ^ory,” 
to  which  the  empress  alluded  in  her 
speech,  Buonaparte  had  to  blame  him. 
self  alone. 

The  increasing  embarrassments  of 
the  French  array  no  longer  admitted 
of  concealment.  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
an  accurate  observer,  and  a  very  able 
man,  made  some  judicious  reflections, 
in  one  of  his  dispatches  written  about 
this  period.  His  (Buonaparte’s) 
plan  seems  to  have  bwn,”  said  Sir 
Charles,  **  to  attack  the  allies,  if  he 
could  do  so  with  an  evident  advantage ; 
if  not,  to  impede  their  advance,  and 
by  menaces  gain  time  either  to  extri* 
cate  himself  from  the  dangerous  pre¬ 
dicament  in  which  he  stands,  or  to 
manoenvre  the  allies  out  of  their  posi¬ 
tion.  The  latter  he  had  not  done,  for 
after  all  his  marches  to  and  from  the 
Bohemian  frontier,  the  grand  allied 
army  remained  on  the  spot  to  which 
it  retired  after  the  attack  upon  Dres¬ 
den  ;  and  Buonaparte  had  entered  the 
Bohemian  passes  one  day,  only  to  quit 
them  the  next.  So  that  in  this  quarter 
his  movements  had  been  of  no  avail, 
while  time  had  been  given  to  the  al¬ 
lied  armies  in  other  parts  to  press  for¬ 
ward  and  close  upon  him.  Meanwhile 
his  numerical  strength  was  decreasing 
daily.  The  sword  had  done  much, 
sickness  had  scarcely  done  less,  and 
repeated  defeats,  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  privations,  depressed  the  spirits 


and  hopes  of  the  whole  army.” — Up¬ 
wards  of  6000  letters  were  seized  upon 
a  French  courier. — **  These,”  said  Sir 
Charles,  «  give  the  most  doleful  de¬ 
tails  of  the  French’  army  and  their  de¬ 
feats  ;  the  whole  are  in  the  most  de¬ 
sponding  style.” 

Great,  however,  as  were  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  allies,  yet  in  the  present  re¬ 
lative  position  of  the  armies  there  was 
little  prospect  that  they  might  imme¬ 
diately'  inflict  any  fatal  blow  by  the 
superior  forces  which  they  had  at  their 
disposal.  Buonaparte,  m>m  his  cen¬ 
tral  situation,  could  still  command  a 
temporary  superiority  at  any  point 
which  was  seriously  threatened-  The 
grand  army  had  appeared  before  Dres¬ 
den,  but  had  again  retreated.  Blucber 
had  repeatedly  approached  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Elbe ;  but  100,000 
men  defended  the  passage  of  the  river  ; 
and  he  beat  in  vain  against  that  hn- 

Kregnable  barrier.  The  Crown  Prince, 
owever,  was  preparing  to  pass  at 
Rosslau,  and  to  advance.  This  opera¬ 
tion  led  to  a  series  of  skirmishes. 

Buonaparte  had  given  orders  that 
his  generals  should  take  Dessau,  cost 
what  it  might.  Information  of  this 
was  received,  by  the  Crown  Prince,  in 
sufficient  time  to  give  Mi^r-Gcneral 
Schulzenheim  notKe  to  evacuate  the 
place,  and  retire  upon  the  works  at  the 
tete-du-jmnt.  This  service  was  per¬ 
formed  without  loss ;  and  the  enemy 
did  not  undertake  any  thing  against 
Schulzenheim.  The  party  covering 
the  workmen  at  the  tete-du-^ntf  how¬ 
ever,  advanced  to  reconnoitre  nearly 
as  far  as  Dessau;  the  posts  of  the 
enemy,  having  ventured  out  of  the 
city,  were  driven  into  the  streets,  and 
the  reconnoitering  party  retired  be¬ 
hind  the  entrenchments.  Bemadotte 
soon  after  obtained  information  that 
the  enemy  at  Dessau  had  received  rein¬ 
forcements,  and  was  advancing  against 
the  tete-du-pont.  Field-Marshal  Count 
Stedingk  accordingly  sent  Col.  Bjomes- 
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tierna  against  him  with  1000  infantry, 
some  caralry,  and  two  pieces  of  artille  • 
ry.  The  enemy  hastily  retired  into  the 
town,  and  shut  the  gates  ;  a  few  young 
officers  and  soldiers,  hurried  on  by 
too  much  bravery,  threw  themselves, 
in  spite  of  the  enemy’s  shower  of  bul¬ 
lets  from  the  houses  and  walls,  on  a 
gate,  and  endeavoured  to  cut  it  open 
with  axes;  but  nails  and  iron  bands 
rendered  this  impossible.  Colonel 
Bjomestierna  ordered  bis  troops  to 
fall  back  to  the  tete  du  pont ;  but 
when  he  had  retired  about  one  hundred 
yards,  the  enemy  opened  the  gate  and 
fired  on  him  with  three  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery.  The  colonel  halted,  returned 
the  fire  with  his  artillery,  and  marched 
on  the  enemy,  who  retired  into  the 
town,  and  fastened  the  gates  after 
them.  In  the  evening  the  enemy  again 
left  the  town,  and  took  a  direction  to¬ 
wards  the  bridge  across  the  Mulda, 
which  was  entrusted  to  a  battalion  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Colonel  Alder- 
creutz.  This  officercrossed  the  bridge, 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  drove  him 
briskly  into  the  town,  the  gates  of 
which  were  again  closed. 

The  enemy  once  more  shewed  him¬ 
self  with  a  corps  of  7  or  8000  men  be¬ 
tween  the  Mulda  and  the  Elbe.  As  the 
allies  had  drawn  their  posts  in,  the  ene¬ 
my  seemed  disposed  to  march  against 
the  entrenchments,  and  to  force  them 
Lieutenant  General  Sandals  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  three  battalions, 
and  advanced  from  the  lines  upon  the 
enemy.  He  overthrew  him  and  drove 
him  briskly  back.  As  this  general 
bad  received  orders  to  return  to  the 
Me  dupont,  he  executed  them  with 
such  precision  as  could  not  have  been 
excelled  on  the  place  of  exercise.  The 
Fre'  ch  in  this  affair  lost  upwards  of 
600  mm.— Tht  Swedish  army  having 
thrown  a  bndge  of  boats  uvtr  the 
Elbe,  at  Rosslau,  passed  the  river,  and 
again  moved  upon  Desgan  Its  ad¬ 
vanced  posts  extended  to  Raguhn  and 


Janitz,  and  a  junction  with  Blucher’a 
army  was  thus  accom|dished.  As  the 
third  Prussian  co^  ffarmSet  under 
the  command  of  Greneral  Bulow,  and 
the  corps  of  General  Tauentzein,  had 
already  crossed  the  Elbe,  General 
Thumen  remained  before  Wittenberg. 
This  general  was  induced  to  continue 
the  siege  with  vigour,  since  it  was  ob« 
viousthat  the  possession  of  Wittenberg 
must  render  the  allies  masters  of  the 
Elbe,  as  this  fortress  would  at  once 
cover  Berlin,  and  serve  as  a  depot  for 
the  allied  armies. 

An  expedition  undertaken  by  Gene* 
ral  Tchernicheff  against  Cassel  was 
attended  with  brilliant  success.  Never 
were  boldness,  talents,  and  valour,  more 
eminently  displayed  than  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Thegeneral  marched  on  the  24th 
to  Ekslcben,  the  25th  to  Rosslau,  and, 
avoiding  a  Westphalian  corps  under 
the  orders  of  General  Bastinellar,  post¬ 
ed  at  Heilligenstadt,  he  made  a  lateral 
movement,  passed  through  Sonders- 
hausen,  and  arrived  on  the  26th,  in  the 
evening,  at  Muhlhausen.  Thence  he 
marched  upon  Cassel.  Investing  the 
city  on  every  side,  he  ordered  the  cos- 
sacks  and  the  hussars  of  Jzum  to  at¬ 
tack  the  enemy’s  battalions,  stationed 
at  Bettenhausen,  with  six  pieces  of 
cannon.  By  a  brilliant  charge  the 
guns  were  taken,  the  enemy  dispersed, 
and  more  than  400  prisoners  made. 
The  fugitives  were  pursued  into  the 
city  ;  but,  as  the  streets  were  barrica- 
doed,  the  Russians  at  length  fell  back. 

Jerome  Buonaparte,  the  intrusive 
King  of  Westphalia,  collected  two  bat¬ 
talions  of  guardx,  and  a  thousand  horse, 
and  fled  fiom  Cassel  by  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  Frankfort.  Colonel  Benken¬ 
dorff  charged  four  squadrons  of  light 
horse,  forming  part  of  the  escort,  not 
one  of  whom  escaped ;  he  took  250 
men  and  10  officers. — Tchernicheff 
received  information  that  Gener«l  Bas¬ 
tinellar,  with  a  French  corps,  was  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  relief  of  CasKl.  He 
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marched  during  the  night  of  the  S8th 
upon  Melzulgan,  in  oraer  to  meet  the 
enemy  with  his  entire  force.  The  hos* 
tile  corps  dispersed  ;  only  twenty  cui¬ 
rassiers  and  two  guns  were  taken  The 
troops  who  followed  the  king  disper¬ 
sed  in  like  manner ;  more  than  300  of 
them  joined  General  Tchemicbeif,  and 
marched  with  him  on  the  30th  against 
Catsel.  The  Russian  general  made  use 
of  the  artillery  captured  from  the  ene- 
my,  and  cannonaded  the  town.  The 
Leipzig  gate,  with  the  cannon  planted 
there,  was  carried  by  Colonel  Benken- 
dorff.  Tchemicheff  then  offered  terms 
of  capitulation  to  the  general  of  division 
Alix,  who  obtained  a  free  passage  for 
the  French  and  Westphalian  troops 
with  their  arms  and  military  baggage. 
The  city  was  occupied  on  the  evening 
of  the  3^h  by  the  Russians  ;  the  joy  of 
the  inhabitants  was  enthusiastic.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Westphalian  troops 
ranged  themselves  under  the  banners 
of  the  allies  ;  and  a  fatal  blow  was 
thus  struck  against  the  influence  of 
the  French  in  the  kingdom  of  West¬ 
phalia. 

This  chapter  may  be  concluded,  by 
a  recapitulation  of  the  important  events 
which  had  lately  occurred.  In  the 
month  of  August,  the  French  attempt¬ 
ed  to  invade  at  once  Mecklenburgh, 
Swedish  Pomerania,  the  Middle  Mark, 
Silesia,  and  Bohemia.  In  the  month 
of  September,  after  vain  efforts,  repel¬ 
led  on  all  sides,  they  were  driven 
across  the  Elbe  near  Hamburgh,  wed¬ 
ged  into  a  corner  of  Lusatia,  expelled 
from  Bohemia,  with  considerable  loss  of 
men  and  cannon,  and  disturbed  in  their 
line  of  communication  between  Dres¬ 
den,  Altenburg,  Leipzig,  and  Erfurt. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
combined  armies  passed  the  Elbe.  Vic¬ 
tory  opened  to  the  corps  of  General 
Walmoden,  the  Old  Mark,  Luneberg, 
and  the  route  of  Hanover  and  Bohe¬ 
mia  ;  made  the  Crown  Prince  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  duchies  of  Anholt,  and 


other  provinces  formerly  Prussian,  and 
secured  to  Blucher  the  passage  of  the 
Elbe  at  Elster,  his  march  upon  Leip¬ 
zig  by  turning  Wittenberg,  and  his 
communication  with  the  army  of  the 
north  of  Germany. 

The  Russian  and  Prussian  armies, 
immoveable  in  the  position  which  they 
had  chosen  in  Bohemia  from  Toplitz 
to  the  Elbe,  waited  the  enemy  in  the 
fatal  valley  of  Culm,  received  him  with 
courage,  drove  him  back  as  often  as 
he  dared  to  descend  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  wasted  him  with  famine,  and 
demoralized  his  armies.  Dresden,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  point  from  which 
Buonaparte  attacked,  now  became  to 
him  a  point  of  retreat.  Meanwhile, 
the  Austrian  army  extended  itself  on 
one  side  as  far  as  Frey  berg,  Chemnitz, 
and  Altenburg  ;  and  on  the  other  to¬ 
wards  Thuringia  and  Bavaria ;  it 
pushed  forward  strong  detachments, 
and  covered  powerful  diversions,  ac¬ 
complished  by  partisans  at  once  brave 
and  fortunate.  Where  was  Buona¬ 
parte  during  the  whole  of  September  i 
At  Dresden  and  its  vicinity  ;  again  at 
Dresden  and  its  vicinity.  He  sent  his 
sick  and  wounded  to  Leipzig  and  Er¬ 
furt  ;  kept  the  King  of  Saxony  and 
his  whole  family  at  Dresden,  to  give 
himself  the  semblance  of  security,  and 
continued  to  exercise  a  despotic  sway, 
which  was  now  confined  to  the  capital 
of  a  petty  kingdom.  From  Dres¬ 
den  those  bags  of  letters  were  dispatch¬ 
ed,  which  being  intercepted  and  pub¬ 
lished,  communicated  just  ideas  of  the 
true  situation  of  the  French  army,  and 
of  the  disposition  of  the  troops. 

The  treaty  of  alliance,  concluded 
at  Toplitz,  between  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia — tiie  ncgociations  opened 
with  Bavaria — the  unequivocal  move¬ 
ments  of  the  grand  combined  army 
towards  the  Maine — the  siege  of  Wit- 
tenburg  resumed  with  vigour — the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  army  of  Blucher  with  that 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  proved  to  Buo- 
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oaparte  tbe  diAcukics  of  kU  situation 
more  effectually  than  his  minister  and 
generals  had  hitherto  been  able  to  do. 

'  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  mu< 
tually  guaranteed  their  states  on  the 
footing  of  1805 ;  they  set  out  with 
tbe  unchangeable  principle  of  not  per¬ 
mitting  a  single  French  bayonet  to  re* 
main  in  Germany.  Already  the  sceptre 
of  tbe  intrusive  King  of  Westphalia 
was  broken  in  jMeces.  The  city  of 
CasKl,  by  the  exertions  of  General 


Tchcmicheff,  had  placed  its  keys  in 
tbe  hands  of  the  Crown  Prince.  The 
old  order  of  things  succeeded  to  the , 
mostoppressive  tyranny.  The  trenches 
were  opened  before  Dantzig,  Stettin, 
and  Glogau.  These  garrisons  were 
destitute  of  necessaries;  they  had  many 
sick.  Magdeburg  also  was  ill  provision¬ 
ed  ;  and  Buonaparte  was  |dacing  even 
the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine  in  a  state 
of  defence. 
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Crand  Movement  of  the  Allied  Armies  i-^Decisive  Battle  ofLeipxigt  and  Rout 
of  the  French. — Their  Flight  to  the  Rhine.’— The  Combined  Armies  pau  the 
French  Frontier. 


The  operations  of  the  allied  armies, 
although  they  had  already  been  at* 
tended  with  important  results,  had  not 
been  of  so  decisive  a  character  as  to  in¬ 
terrupt  altogether  the  communications, 
or  to  break  the  strength  of  the  grand 
French  army  at  Dresden.  Should  Buo¬ 
naparte  be  able  to  maintain  his  ground 
in  that  capital,  until  the  immense  levies 
now  raising  in  France  could  arrive  to 
his  support,  it  became  evident  that  the 
contest  might  be  prolonged  to  an  in¬ 
definite  duration  ;  the  allies,  therefore, 
perceived  the  necessity  of  more  vigor¬ 
ous  efforts.  Their  forces  had  been 
augmented  by  the  arrival  of  General 
Beningsen,  at  the  head  of  a  Russian 
corps  of  40,000  men.  Platoff,  the  cos- 
sack  chief,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  absent  from  the  scene  of  active 
operations,  now  re-appeared ;  his  war¬ 
riors  formed  part  of  Beningsen’s  corps 
which  joined  the  grand  army  in  Bohe¬ 
mia.  So  great  and  seasonable  a  rein¬ 
forcement  determined  the  leaders  of 
the  Bohemian  army  to  make  a  grand 
movement  on  their  left,  and,  ascending 
from  Bohemia,  to  interpose  between 
Dresden  and  the  communication  with 


the  Rhine.  Platoff,  with  his  cossacks, 
led  the  advance,  and  cut  up  a  French 
corps,  under  Lefebvre,  which  had  been 
sent  by  Buonaparte  to  clear  the  road 
from  Dresden.  The  Bohemian  army 
proceeded  in  three  divisions  towards 
Chemnitz  and  Freiburgh, — ^the  Rus¬ 
sians  by  Commotau,— the  Prussians  by 
Brix,  and  the  Austrians  from  Toplitz. 
The  force  of  the  Russians  and  Prus¬ 
sians  amounted  to  90,000,  that  of  the 
Austrians  to  100,000  men. 

General  Blucber  and  the  Crown 
Prince  at  the  same  time  advanced,  and 
formed  a  junction. — The  march  of 
Blucher  was  truly  astonishing.  He 
had  with  him  about  60,000  men  } — he 
brought  also  all  his  cannon  and  bag¬ 
gage  and  a  bridge  equipage  ;  and  yet 
he  effected  this  great  movement  with 
incredible  velocity.  The  Crown  Prince 
having  forced  the  Elbe  on  the  Sd  of 
October,  and  carried  the  entrenched 
village  of  Wertemberg,  passed  over  his 
whole  army  the  next  day  at  Acken  and 
Rosslau.  Ney  immediately  fell  back 
from  Dessau.  Bernadotte  established 
his  head-quarters  there  on  the  4tb,  and 
proceedeo  next  day  to  Reguhn,  on  the 
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Mulda,  to  the  southward  of  Dessau. 
His  Tanguard  occupied  Cothcn,  be> 
tween  the  Mulda  and  the  Saale,  and 
Brmbourg,  which  is  situated  on  the 
last  mentioned  river.  The  armies  of 
the  north  of  Germany,  and  of  Silesia, 
amounting  together  to  130,000  men, 
made  a  combined  movement  on  the  5th 
towards  Leipzig.— Schwart  zenbur^h, 
with  the  mam  body  of  the  Bohemian 
army,  was  at  Chemnitz  on  the  8th,— 
Generals  Kleist  and  Wittgenstein  were 
near  Altenberg.— At  Lutzen,  the  Bo 
hemian  army  communicated  with  the 
advance  of  the  other  combined  armies 
under  Count  Woronzoff ;  so  that  a 
line  was  formed,  in  Buonaparte’s  rear, 
from  Aileben  to  Altenbtr^,  Chem¬ 
nitz,  and  the  Bohemian  frontier. —  Ne¬ 
ver,  perhaps,  had  a  grander  movement 
been  accomplished.  The  allies  had 
now  effected  their  great  object  of  pla¬ 
cing  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  skill,  boldness,  and  activity 
displayed  upon  this  occasion. 

An  event  now  occurred  of  the  most 
embarrassing  nature  to  the  French.  Ba¬ 
varia  had  long  been  the  ally  of  France, 
but  whether  attached  by  fear  or  fa¬ 
vour,  it  had  been  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Buonaparte  had  certainly  been 
liberal  to  her  ;  he  had  aggrandized  her 
at  the  expence  of  Austria  ;  he  evi¬ 
dently  wished  to  raise  up  this  state  as 
a  barrier  to  protect  the  French  terri¬ 
tory. — There  were  many  circumstan¬ 
ces,  however,  which  might  prevent 
Bavaria  from  being  deeply  affected  by 
these  benefits. — She  had  been  treated 
as  a  vassal,  she  had  been  obliged  to 
unite  her  troops  to  the  French  armies, 
and  to  send  them  to  the  extremities  of 
Europe,  to  shed  their  blood  in  wars 
in  which  she  could  take  no  interest. 
The  tenure  by  which  crowns  at  the 
disposal  of  Buonaparte  were  held, 
•ould  not  inspire  Bavaria  with  much 
confidence.  When  his  own  brothers, 
whom  he  had  raised  to  thrones,  were. 


in  a  moment  of  caprice,  at  once  preci¬ 
pitated  from  them,  the  destinies  of 
others  connected  with  him  by  no  natu¬ 
ral  ties,  could  not  be  considered  as  very 
secure.  Such  sentiments  on  the  part 
of  the  Bavarian  monarch,  were  more 
than  seconded  by  the  people,  who 
shared  the  flame  of  patriotism  by 
which  every  German  breast  was  filled. 
In  the  army  this  feeling  was  very  ar¬ 
dent  ;  and  remonstrances  from  that , 
quarter  are  said  to  have  had  consider¬ 
able  influence  in  producing  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  cabinet  A  superior 
Austrian  corps,  under  Prince  Reuss, 
had  already  entered  the  Bavarian  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  and  the  French  army  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  Maine,  and  from  which 
Buonaparte  had  promised  assistance  to 
Bavaria,  had  in  the  exigency  o  nis 
affairs  been  directed  to  repair  to'the 
Elbe.  The  king  therefore  suddenly 
determined  to  ffissolve  all  the  ties 
which  united  him  to  France,  and  to 
afford  to  the  cause  of  the  allies  his  full 
and  cordial  co-operation.  A  treaty  of 
alliance  and  concert  between  Austria 
and  Bavaria  was  accordingly  signed  by 
Prince  Reuss  and  General  Wrede,  on 
the  8th  of  October.  Wrede,  with 
35  000  Bavarian  troops,  and  25,000 
Austrians,  which  were  placed  under 
his  command,  immediately  co-operated 
with  the  combined  armies. 

In  this  most  critical  state  of  affairs, 
Buonaparte  had  but  one  part  to  act. 
He  had  no  choice  but  to  quit  Dres¬ 
den  without  delay,  as  he  could  no 
longer  indulge  any  reasonable  hope  of 
maintaining  it ;  and,  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  to  concentrate  his  whole 
forces  upon  Leipzig,  and  the  line  of 
the  Saale.  He  might  thus  have  im¬ 
peded  the  movements  of  the  two  great 
ortions  of  the  allied  army,  and  might 
ave  been  enabled  to  maintain  himself 
for  some  time  in  his  new  position.  A 
succession  of  similar  movements  might 
indeed  have  manoeuvered  him  out  of 
Germany.  For  the  present,  however. 
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be  remained  unbroken*  and  might  have 
established  himself  on  the  line  of  the 
Maine*  a  most  advantageous  position* 
which  defended  France  by  threaten¬ 
ing  the  flank  of  any  enemy  who  might 
enter  it*  and*  at  the  same  time*  afford 
ed  an  opening  into  the  very  heart  of 
Germany.  But  his  mind  was  not  yet 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  his  for¬ 
tune  ;  he  refused  to  bend  beneath  the 
fate  which  pressed  on  him*  and  per¬ 
sisted  to  act  upon  principles  suited  to 
other  times  and  other  circumstances 
than  those  to  which  he  was  now  redu¬ 
ced.  He  was  thus  led  to  prefer  a 
bolder  plan*  which  the  allies  had  left 
open  for  him.  He  resolved  to  cross 
the  Elbe  ;  to  extend  himself  along  the 
opposite  bank  from  Dresden  to  Mag¬ 
deburg,  and  thence  to  push  detached 
corps  into  the  heart  of  Prussia*  and 
even  upon  Berlin  ;  hut  this  course  was 
imprudent  and  chimerical  Inferior  in 
the  field,  and  with  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  hostile*  be  had  no  chance  of  ob 
taining  a  footing  in  the  Prussian  terri¬ 
tory;  while*  by  suffering  the  allied 
armies  to  operate  in  his  rear*  he  laid 
the  sure  foundation  of  disaster,  if  not 
of  total  destruction. 

This  plan*  however,  being  resolved 
upon*  no  immediate  obstacle  opposed 
its  execution.  On  the  7th  of  Octo¬ 
ber*  Buonaparte  set  out  from  Dres¬ 
den*  preceded  by  the  greater  part  of 
his  army*  which  directed  its  march* 
not  upon  Leipzig  or  the  line  of  re¬ 
treat*  but  upon  Wittenburg,  and  the 
bridges  by  which  the  Swedish  and 
Prussian  armies  had  crossed.  There 
was  nothing  to  make  head  against 
him  :  The  bridges  were  taken  or  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  the  blockade  of  Wittenberg 
was  raided ;  General  Tauentzein*  with 
his  small  army  of  10,000  men*  was 
driven  back  precipitately  upon  Berlin* 
and  the  utmost  alarm  seized  that  ca¬ 
pital. 

The  Crown  Prince  and  Blucher* 
upon  learning  this  new  direction  of 


the  French  army,  although  they  could 
not  anticipate  from  it  any  unfavour¬ 
able  issue  to  the  eontest*  felt  the 
necessity  of  making  a  corresponding 
change  in  their  own  arrangements. 
They  determined  to  follow  close  in 
the  rear  of  Buonaparte*  and  to  be 
ready  to  act  against  him  wherever  he 
might  be  found.  With  this  view  thejr 
repassed  the  Saale  and  the  Elster*  and 
were  preparing  to  gain  the  other  side 
of  the  Elbe,  when  they  learned  that  a 
complete  change  was  observable  in  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  The  divi¬ 
sions  which  had  passed  the  Elbe  and 
threatened  Berlin  had  been  recalled* 
and  all  the  different  corps  were  mo¬ 
ving  apparently  in  the  direction  of 
Leipzig.  Buonaparte*  in  fact*  was 
now  hastening*  with  all  his  forces*  to 
that  field  of  action  where  the  fate  of 
Europe  was  ho  soon  to  be  decided. 

I'he  reason  assigned  by  Buonaparte 
himself  for  so  sudden  a  change  of  plan* 
was  the  intelligence  just  received,  that 
Bavaria  had  nut  only  dissolved  the  al-' 
fiance  which  had  so  long  united  her  to 
France*  but  had  concluded  with  the  al¬ 
lies  a  treaty  of  co- operation*  and  that 
her  armies  were  about  to  act  in  con¬ 
junction  with  those  of  Austria.  Such 
events  might  no  doubt  have  afforded  a 
sufficient  reason  for  this  change  of 
movement*  had  other  reasons  been 
wanting ;  yet  very  slight  reflection 
might  have  sufficed  to  convince  him 
of  the  absurd  nature  of  the  plan  upon 
which  he  had  been  acting.  This  in¬ 
stance  of  vacillation  in  his  councils, 
however*  was  the  source  of  irrepa¬ 
rable  injury  to  his  affairs.  By  not 
marching  at  once  to  Leipzig  and  the 
Saale,  he  suffered  the  allied  armies  to 
conduct  their'  operations  unmolested 
in  his  rear ;  and  he  was  afterwards 
driven  to  retrace  his  steps  when  it 
was  too  late  to  reap  the  benefits 
which  might  have  been  derived  from 
more  vigorous  and  seasonable  measures. 

When  Buonaparte  arrived  at  Leip- 
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the  place  was  still  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  his  troops ;  but  hostile  armies 
were  on  every  side,  within  view  of  its 
walls.  The  united  armies  of  the  Crown 
Prince  and  of  Blucher  extended  on  the 
north  from  the  Mulda  to  the  Stale ; 
the  aimr  of  Silesia  communicated  along 
the  Stale  with  the  grand  army,  which 
extended  on  the  south  from  that  river 
to  the  Mulda.  The  two  armies  touch, 
cd  each  other  only  at  this  extremity  ; 
they  were  thus  in  some  degree  separa. 
ted  at  other  points  ;  but  their  opposite 
lines  were  so  near  that  they  could  com¬ 
municate  by  signals,  and  hear  the  sound 
of  each  other’s  cannon.  They  thus  ob¬ 
viated,  in  a  great  measure,  the  danger 
of  separation  ;  and  the  French  gained 
little  or  no  beneBt  by  their  interposi¬ 
tion/  They  were  obliged  to  divide  their 
force  to  make  head  against  the  north¬ 
ern  army  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
grand  army  on  the  other ;  and  as  they 
were  pressed  into  so  narrow  a  space, 
thoae  bold  and  sweeping  manoeuvres 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  prac¬ 
tise  with  so  much  success  were  alto¬ 
gether  precluded. 

The  16th  of  October,  the  day  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  arrival  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  was  fixed  upon  by  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  for  a  general  attack 
on  all  the  French  positions  around 
Leipzig.  On  the  north,  the  French 
line  extended  from  that  city  through 
Delitch  and  Bitterfeld  to  the  Mulda. 
The  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  formed 
the  left  of  the  opposite  line,  reaching 
from  Wetten  to  Zarlug.  But  as  Ge¬ 
neral  Blucher  was  on  the  right,  and 
had  his  head-quarters  pushed  to  Gross 
Kirgal,  he  was  nearest  Leipzig  ;  and 
it  was  therefore  determined  that  on  his 
aide  the  grand  effort  should  be  made.-— 
Having  made  his  dispositions,  the  Prus¬ 
sian  general  accordingly  attacked,  in 
the  morning,  three  French  corps  com¬ 
manded  by  Marshal  Ney.  The  ene¬ 
my  made  a  desperate  resistance ;  seve¬ 


ral  of  the  viUages  in  dispute  were  five 
or  six  times  taken  and  retaken  ;  but  at 
length  the  French  were  driven  fiom  all 
their  positions,  and  forced  to  retire  be¬ 
hind  the  Partha,  which  immediately 
covered  Leipzig.  The  French  lost  in 
this  battle  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
12,000  prisoners  ;  General  Blucheris 
loss  was  estimated  at  6  or  7000  killed 
and  wounded. 

On  the  same  day,  a  simultaneous 
attack  was  made  on  the  other  side 
by  the  grand  Bohemian  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wachar  and  Lie- 
bert  Walkowitz.  The  Russians  be¬ 
gan  by  storming  two  fortified  posi¬ 
tions  which  covered  the  front  of  the 
enemy’s  centre.  Buonaparte,  however, 
collected  the  whole  mass  of  his  cavalry, 
which,  commanded  by  Murat,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  breaking  the  centre  of  the 
allies.  The  moment  was  critical ;  to¬ 
tal  defeat  might  have  been  the  conse¬ 
quence  ;  but  six  regiments  of  Aus¬ 
trian  cuirassiers  advanced,  gallantly 
withstood  the  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
and  succeeded  in  checkinghis  progress. 
The  French  gained  some  ground ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  this  desperate  and 
sanguinary  action  made  no  material 
change  in  the  relative  position  and 
strength  of  the  two  armies. 

On  the  17th,  the  allies  made  a  pause, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  up  their 
reinforcements.  General  Benningsea 
had,  on  the  advance  of  Prince  Sebwart- 
zenberg,  been  left  to  observe  Dresden 
with  a  large  army ;  but  when  Buona- 
parte  quitted  that  capital,  and  left  it 
defended  by  St  Cyr  alone,  with  a  gar- 
risen  of  16,000  men,  so  great  a  force 
was  no  longer  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  observation,  and  active  ope¬ 
rations  against  Dresden  could  be  de¬ 
layed  with  perfect  safety  till  the  great 
battle  was  decided.  Benningsen  was 
therefore  directed  to  leave  mereljr  a 
detachment  before  Dresden,  and  with 
bis  whole  remaining  force  to  push  for- 
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vru-d  M  ezpedidoualj  M  poMible  to 
join  the  ^rnrnd  army. 

It  is  difikult  to  account  for  the  in> 
actirity  in  which  Buonaparte  remained 
during  this  important  day.  Aware, 
as  he  must  have  been,  of  the  advanta. 
which  the  allies  were  deriving  from 
delay,  a  wise  policy  surely  dicta, 
ted  that  he  should  either  have  attack* 
ed  them  before  their  reinforcements 
could  arrive,  or  that  he  should  have 
seized  the  opportunity  of  effecting  his 
retreat  with  kss  molestation.  It  was 
inconsistent  with  his  usual  system  thus 
to  linger,  and  allow  the  allies  to  choose 
their  own  time  for  attack.— Some  mi. 
nor  changes,  however,  were  made  in 
the  dispositions  of  the  French  army  ; 
it  was  drawn  closer  round  Leipzig. 
On  the  north  it  was  withdrawn  behind 
the  river  Partha,  which  afforded  an 
advantag^us  defensive  line ;  on  the 
south,  it  retired  from  Liebert  Wal- 
kowitz,  and  Wachar,  where  the  battle 
of  the  16th  had  been  fought,  into  the 
interior  line  of  Conneivitz,  Prolisthey* 
da,  and  Steteritz.  The  French  sue. 
ceeded  also  on  this  day  in  making  an 
opening  through  the  mlied  line  along 
the  Saale,  in  the  direction  of  Weissen* 
fels.  Thus  they  at  once  secured  to 
themselves  a  retreat,  and  cut  off  the 
communication,  unless  by  signals,  be* 
tween  the  allied  armies. 

The  allies,  however,  having  brought 
up  all  their  reinforcements,  determined 
on  the  following  day  to  execute  their 
designs,  and  to  bring  the  fate  of  Eu* 
rope  to  this  final  crisis.  The  great 
battle  which  followed  was  not  distin* 
guished  by  any  bold  manoeuvres,  or 
striking  vKissitudes.  The  efforts  of 
the  allied  armies  were  chiefly  confined 
to  storming,  by  prodigious  efforts,  the 
French  positions.  On  the  north,  the 
leading  attack  was  made  by  the  Crown 
Prince,  who  was  now  much  farther  ad. 
vanced  than  he  had  been  on  the  16th. 
Being  at  the  head  of  the  Partha 
nver,  by  which  the  passage  is  IVast 


difficult,  he  was  in  the  most  advanta¬ 
geous  position  for  approaching  Leip. 
zig.  Blucher,  thesrfore,  to  enakfe 
him  to  act  with  greater  effect,  rein* 
forced  him  with  30,000  men  from 
his  ovm  army.  The  passage  was  cfi. 
fected  almost  without  resistanoev  and 
3000  prisoners  were  taken  at  Tauclw. 
The  enemy  fell  back  towards  Leipzig, 
covering  his  retreat  by  the  villages  cS 
Sonnerrelt,  Parmsdorf,  and  Schonfe^ 
lott.  From  these,  however,  he  waa 
finally  driven.  The  success  at  thin 
point  was  greatly  promoted  by  an  un¬ 
expected  event ;  a  large  body  of  West* 
halian  and  Saxon  troops,  the  latter 
ringing  with  them  twenty.two  pieces 
of  artillery,  came  over  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  army  ;  for  although  their  severe^ 
still  fought  on  the  side  of  France,  they 
considered  the  allied  cause  as  theiru 
They  accepted  at  once  the  invitation 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  who  offered  to 
head  them  as  they  turned  their  guna 
against  the  enemy.  A  delay  in  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Swedish  cannon  rendered 
this  unexpected  supply  of  the  highest 
importance. 

On  the  side  af  the  g^nd  Bohemian 
army,  although  the  enemy  had  direct¬ 
ed  to  that  point  his  chief  efforts  of  re¬ 
sistance,  the  success  was  still  more  de¬ 
cisive.  The  allied  corps,  pressing  in 
from  all  quarters,  earned  every  thing 
before  them.  Towards  evening,  they 
formed  a  junction  with  the  army  of 
the  north  ;  and  the  united  forces  of 
all  the  powers  were  established  beneath 
the  walls  of  Leipzig. 

Buonaparte  felt  at  length,  and  too 
late,  that  no  means  remained  to  him  of 
further  resistance.  A  great  part  of  his 
army  had  perished  in  the  preceding 
battles  {  and  the  preponderance  of  his 
enemies,  already  considerable,  had  been 
largely  augmented.  Of  those  who  re. 
mained  in  bis  ranks,  a  great  proportion 
were  secretly  hostile  to  him,  and  were 
the  more  formidable  that  they  had  not 
yet  openly  declared  themselves.  All 
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hit  outposts  and  fortified  lines  were 
gone  ;  and  no  prospect  now  remained 
for  him,  since  thevictorious  armies  were 
prepared  to  storm  his  last  retreat.  He 
no  longer  hesitated,  therefore,  to  re> 
tire  by  the  only  way  which  still  re¬ 
mained  open,  and  the  evening  had 
acarcely  closed  when  the  whole  French 
army  began  to  defile  by  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  Weissenfels.  The  passage,  nar¬ 
rowed  as  it  was  at  present,  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  extreme  difficulty.  Five  or 
six  rivers,  running  parallel,  and  near 
to  each  other,  and  requiring  bridges 
over  each,  formed  a  long  and  narrow 
defile,  through  which  an  encumbered 
army  could  march  only  slowly  and 
with  difficulty.  Day  broke,  and  a 
part  of  the  troops  were  still  in  Leipzig. 
Buonaparte  ordered  the  magistrates  of 
Leipzig  to  send  a  deputation,  request¬ 
ing  that  hostilities  might  be  suspend¬ 
ed,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  ca¬ 
pitulation.  The  object  of  this  demand 
was  evident ;  he  wished  to  retreat  un¬ 
molested,  and  to  extricate  his  army 
from  their  present  embarrassments.  It 
was  accordingly  determined  that  such 
a  respite  shomd  not  be  granted.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  received  the  mes¬ 
senger  in  person  ;  and,  in  presence  of 
t^  army,  announced  to  him  this  reso¬ 
lution.  The  allied  forces  were  then 
led  on  to  the  attack  ;  after  a  short  re¬ 
sistance  the  city  was  carried;  and  about 
eleven  o’clock  of  the  forenoon,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
arriving  from  different  quarters,  met 
in  the  great  square  of  Leipzig,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  army  and  of 
the  people.  Buonaparte  had  quitted 
the  city  about  two  hours  before,  lea¬ 
ving  a  large  party  of  bis  army.  To 
them  the  disaster  was  greatly  increa¬ 
sed,  when  the  confederate  forces,  on 
entering  the  city,  were  joined  by  all 
the  remaining  Saxon  and  other  Ger¬ 
man  troops.  The  French,  now  at¬ 
tacked  and  fired  upon  from  all  quar¬ 


ters,  no  longer  knew  whither  to  turn  ; 
the  narrow  bridge  was  soon  choaked 
by  crowds  of  fugitives  trampling  upon 
each  other.  The  passage  was  stop¬ 
ped  ;  prisoners  were  taken  by  thou¬ 
sands  ;  and  of  the  few  who  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  save  themselves  by  swimming, 
the  greater  part  perished  in  the  wa¬ 
ters.  The  whole  rear-guard  of  the 
French  army,  including  some  of  its 
most  distinguished  commanders,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  confederates. 
Among  the  prisoners  were  Regnier, 
Brune,  Vallery,  Bertrand,  and  Lauris- 
ton.  Macdonald  with  difficulty  gain¬ 
ed,  by  swimming,  the  opposite  bank  ; 
but  Prince  Poniatowsky,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  do  the  same,  sunk,  and  was 
drowned.  The  wounded,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  30,000,  were  all  taken  ;  and 
the  King  of  Saxony,  with  his  whole 
court,  ranked  among  the  prisoners.  It 
was  now  too  late  for  this  monarch  to 
obtain  any  merit  by  joining  the  cause 
of  the  allies  ;  and,  as  against  his  orders 
the  whole  of  his  troops  had  already 
ranged  themselves  under  their  stand¬ 
ard,  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  ren¬ 
dering  them  any  service.  It  was  jud¬ 
ged  proper  to  inflict  some  chastisement 
for  that  injury  which,  on  a  former  os- 
casion,  the  common  cause  had  sustain¬ 
ed  from  him,  and  he  was  sent,  under  a 
guard,  to  the  castle  of  Eysebnach. 

Some  striking  passages  are  to  be 
found  in  the  account  of  these  great  ope¬ 
rations  given  by  the  Crown  Prince. 
**  As  theenemy  was  obliged,”  says  Ber- 
nadotte,  to  make  his  retreat  by  the 
defiles  of  Pleisse,  the  baggage,  cannon, 
and  troops,  pressed  pell-mell  through 
the  narrow  passes  which  remained  open 
to  them,  and  which  were  soon  choak¬ 
ed  up  by  this  general  disorder.  None 
thought  but  of  making  his  own  es¬ 
cape.  The  advanced  guards  of  the 
army  of  Silesia  and  of  Benningsen  en¬ 
tered,  almost  at  the  same  time,  through 
the  other  gates  of  the  city. 

‘^The  results  of  the  battle  of  Leip- 
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zig  are  immense  and  decisive.  He 
did  not  quit  Leipzig  in  person  until 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th. 
Finding  that  a  fire  of  musketry  had 
already  commenced  at  the  Ranstabt 
gate,  towards  Lutzen,  he  was  obliged 
to  depart  by  the  Peg^au  gate.  The  aU 
bed  armies  had  taken  15  generals,  and 
amongst  them  Generals  Kegnier  and 
Lauriston,  commanding  corp^  d'armee. 
Prince  Poniatowsky  was  drowned  in 
attempting  to  pass  the  Elster.  The 
body  of  General  Dumorestier,  chief 
of  the  staff  of  the  11th  corps,  was 
fonnd  in  the  river,  and  more  than  1000 
men  were  drowned  in  it.  The  Duke 
of  Bassano  escaped  on  foot.  Marshal 
Ney  is  supposed  to  have  been  wound, 
ed.  More  than  250  pieces  of  cannon, 
900  caissons,  and  above  15,000  pri¬ 
soners,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  allies,  besides  several  eagles  and 
colours.  The  enemy  has  abandoned 
more  than  83,000  sick  and  wounded, 
with  the  whole  of  the  hospital  esta¬ 
blishment. 

“  The  total  loss  of  the  French  army 
must  exceed  60,000  men.  According 
to  every  calculation,  the  Emperor  Na* 
poleon  has  been  able  to  save  from  the 
general  disaster  not  more  than  75,000 
or  80,000  men.  The  allied  armies  are 
in  motion  to  pursue  him,  and  every 
moment  are  brought  in  prisoners,  bag¬ 
gage,  and  artillery.  The  German  and 
Polish  troops  desert  from  the  French 
standards  in  crowds  ;  and  every  thing 
announces  that  the  liberty  of  Germany 
has  been  conquered  at  Leipzig. 

*'  It  is  inconceivable  how  a  man,  who 
commanded  in  thirty  pitched  battles, 
and  who  had  exalted  himself  by  mili- 
tary  glory,  in  appropriating  to  himself 
that  of  all  the  old  French  generals, 
should  have  been  capable  of  concen¬ 
trating  his  army  in  so  unfavourable  a 
position  as  that  in  which  he  had  pla¬ 
ced  it.  The  Elster  and  the  Pleisse  in 
his  rear,  a  marshy  ground  to  traverse, 
and  only  a  single  bridge  for  the  pat- 
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sage  of  100,000  men  and  8000  bag* 
gage  waggons.  Every  one  asks.  Is 
this  the  great  captain  who  has  hitherto 
made  Europe  tremble  ?” 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this 
succession  of  combats ;  the  annals  of 
Europe,  ensanguined  as  they  are,  had 
never  yet  presented  any  thing  on  so 
grand  a  scde.  Famine  and  pestilence, 
which  follow  in  the  train  of  war,  did 
their  part,  and  co-operated  with  the 
sword  in  the  work  of  death.  The  re¬ 
treat  of  Buonaparte  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  ;  a  powerful  army 
was  behind,  and  clouds  of  light  troops 
were  far  advanced  before  him.  A  daily 
loss  of  artillery,  baggage,  and  prison¬ 
ers,  marked  his  course  from  the  Saale 
to  the  Maine. 

All  hope  of  making  head  against  the 
allies  in  Germany,  on  the  Rhine,  or 
even  on  the  French  side  of  the  Rhine, 
seemed  chimerical.  Buonaparte  had 
never  before  been  in  a  dilemma  like  the 
present.  When  he  witnessed  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  fleet  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  his  retreat,  indeed,  was  cut  off 
from  a  field  of  ambition,  on  which 
he  had  rashly  entered ;  when  he  was 
beaten  before  the  walls  of  Jaffa,  his  way 
toEg^ptwas  still  open,  and  he  escaped 
without  interruption ;  when  he  slept 
amid  the  ashes  of  Moscow,  although 
the  vision  of  glory  which  led  him  thi¬ 
ther  deserted  his  pillow,  he  dreamt  not 
of  the  withering  blasts  which  were  to 
cot  off  bis  army  on  its  return  Amid 
all  these  calamities  his  spirit  never  for¬ 
sook  him  ;  but  the  perils  of  his  present 
situation  were  manifest  in  all  their  ap¬ 
palling  aggravations.  A  victorious 
army  was  already  in  the  south  of  his 
no  longer  “  saered  France  his  army 
in  Germany  was  nearly  annihilated  ; 
and  the  conquerors  were  ready  on  all 
sides  to  bear  him  down. 

The  retreat  of  Buonaparte  was  be¬ 
set  with  difficulties.  The  Bavarian 
troops,  35,000  strong,  had  takeapost 
at  tiaanau  to  impede  his  movements. 
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Had  Blucher  followed  by  the  same 
route  which  the  French  army  had  taken, 
its  destruction  would  have  been  inevi¬ 
table  ;  but  the  Prussian  general,  by  an 
unfortunate,  though  very  natural,  cal¬ 
culation,  supposed  that,  as  the  Bava¬ 
rian  army  was  on  the  Maine,  Buona- 
arte  would  not  retire  by  that  route, 
ut  would  cross  the  Rhine  atCoblentz. 
Upon  this  place  Blucher  accordingly 
directed  his  m^h.  Buonaparte,there- 
fore,  on  approaching  Flannau,  could 
turn  his  whole  remaining  force,  amount¬ 
ing  to  70  or  80,000  men,  against  the 
Bavarian  army,  which  did  not  exceed 
30,000.  Wrede,  however,  with  the 
most  gallant  determination, resolved  to 
stand  the  unequal  contest ;  and  for  two 
days  this  army  maintained  itself  glori¬ 
ously,  with  severe  loss  indeed,  but 
without  any  signal  defeat.  Wrede  him¬ 
self  received  a  wound,  which,  at  first, 
threatened  to  prove  mortal,  hut  from 
which  he  fortunately  recovered.  It 
was  iinpossible,  however,  with  forces 
so  far  inferior,  to  avoid  being  pushed 
aside  ;  and  Buonaparte  was  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  proceed  on  the  road  to  Frank¬ 
fort.  He  did  not  stop  in  that  city, 
but  continued  his  march  ;  and  on  the 
Vth  of  November  he  crossed  the  Rhine 
with  his  whole  army,  leaving  behind 
him  all  his  coi^uests,  and  all  his  tow¬ 
ering  hqpes  of  universal  dominion. 

He  returned  to  Paris  on  the  9th, 
having  sent  before  him  twenty  stands 
of  colours  taken  by  his  victorious  ar¬ 
mies  in  the  battles  of  Weissen,  Leip¬ 
zig,  and  Hannau  1  These  trophies 
were  presented  with  much  solemnity  to 
Imperial  Majesty.  Cardinal  Mau¬ 
ry  pronounced  an  appropriate  oration 
over  them,  in  which  he  proved  that 
Buonaparte's  late  resolution  to  retire 
upon  the  Rhine  was  a  proof  of  his 
wisdom  and  genius,  no  less  signal  than 
his  former  plan  to  maintain  the  line  of 
the  Elbe ! 

In  the  midst  of  these  solemn  and 
interesting  procee^ngs,  new  piasters 


were  in  preparation  for  the  ruler  of 
France.  Holland,  by  a  great  move¬ 
ment,  emancipated  herself  from  the 
French  yoke ;  and,  by  a  bloodless 
counter-revolution,  asserted  her  an¬ 
cient  rights,  and  proved  her  undimi¬ 
nished  attachment  to  the  house  of 
Orange.  Commissioners,  deputed  by 
the  provisional  government,  repaired 
to  England,  tp  invite  the  return  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  renew  the 
friendship  and  dUance  of  the  Dutch 
with  Great  Britain.  Nothing  was  ever 
effected  with  more  wisdom  than  this 
counter-revolution.  The  Dutch,  in¬ 
stead  of  revenging  upon  the  engines  of 
French  tyranny  the  insults  and  op¬ 
pressions  of  twenty  years,  contented 
themselves  with  dismissing  them,  and 
establishing  a  provisional  government 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  inhabitants  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  towns  formed  themselves  into 
municipal  guards,  to  preserve  the  pub¬ 
lic  tranquillity,  and  to  prevent  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  breaking  out  into  excesses 
against  the  enemy. — But  the  interest¬ 
ing  events  which  occurred  in  Holland 
wul  demand  a  separate  chapter. 

By  the  movements  of  the  army  of 
the  north  of  Germany,  the  regency  ot 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  was  re-esta¬ 
blished,  and  the  enemy  now  occupied 
on  the  Lower  Elbe  only  Harburg, 
Stade,  and  the  small  fort  of  Hasse. 
The  inhabitants  of  all  classes  display¬ 
ed  at  Hanover,  apd  at  other  places  of 
the  electorate,  proofs  of  the  most 
touching  affection  for  their  sovereign. 
Bernadottc,  whose  fortune  it  formerly 
was  to  cominand  them  as  an  enemy’s 
general,  had  the  happiness  to  receive 
testimonies  of  their  gratitude  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  then  acted 
towards  them. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  grand  al¬ 
lied  army  were  removed  to  Frankfort. 
Thus,  then,  the  great  efforts  of  France 
in  1813,  had  the  same  results  as  those 
she  mad?  ip  1812,  **  The  French  Ic- 
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g^onsy”  taid  Bernadotte,  **  which  cau¬ 
sed  the  world  to  trembley  are  retirkig 
and  seeking  safety  behind  the  Rhine, 
the  natural  frontier  of  France,  and 
which  would  be  still  a  barrier  of  iron 
had  not  Napoleon  wished  to  subjugate 
all  nations,  and  to  ravish  from  them 
their  liberties.  Although  these  limits 
appear  fixed  by  nature,  the  Russian 
army  presents  itself  before  them,  be¬ 
cause  Napoleon  went  to  seek  the  Rus¬ 
sians  at  Moscow  ;  the  Prussian  army 
appears  before  them,  because  in  brcacn 
of  his  sworn  faith  Napoleon  still  re¬ 
tains  the  fortresses  of  that  monarchy  ; 
the  army  of  Austria  appears  before 
them  because  she  has  insults  to  revenge, 
and  because  she  recollects  that  after  the 
peace  of  Presburg,  the  title  of  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany  was  tom  from  her 
supreme  chief.  If  the  Swedes  are  there 
alw,it  it  becau8e,amid  profound  peace, 
and  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn 
treaties,  Napoleon  treacherously  sur¬ 
prised  them  at  Stralsund,  and  insult¬ 
ed  them  at  Stockholm.  The  allies  re- 
|mt  the  misfortunes  of  the  French ; 
they  lament  the  calamities  which  the 
war  brings  in  its  train  ;  and,  far  from 
bemg  dazzled,  like  Napoleon,  by  the 
success  with  which  Providence  has  fa¬ 
voured  their  arms,  they  are  ardently 
desirous  of  peace.  AU  nations  sigh 
for  that  boon  of  Heaven,  and  Napo¬ 
leon  alone  has  hitherto  placed  himself 
in  opposition  to  the  happiness  of  the 
world.  Hence  all  the  princes,  lately 
his  allies,  hastened  to  abjure  the  ties 
which  connected  him  with  them ;  even 
those  whose  states  had  been  aggran¬ 
dised  in  consequence  of  his  power  or 
influence,  renounced  the  aggrandise¬ 
ment  which  they  owed  to  his  pretend¬ 
ed  friendship.  In  pursuing  the  noble 
object  of  all  its  efforts,  that  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  peace,  the  army  of  the  norm  of 
Germany  could  not  permit  an  enemy’s 
force  to  be  cantoned  upon  its  com¬ 
munications.— -Pamplona,”  continued 
this  spirited  writer,  *<  has  capitulated. 


The  victorious  troops  of  the  Marquis 
of  Wellin^on  are  now  upon  French 
ground  ;  it  is  for  having  attacked  the 
Spaniards  in  the  bosom  of  peace,  that 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  Adour 
behold  an  enemy’s  army  upon  its 
banks.  The  Emperor  of  Russia’s,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria’s,  the  King  of 
Prussia’s,  and  other  formidable  armies, 
are  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  One 
single  object  directs  these  masses— a 
general  peace,  founded  upon  natural 
limits,  the  sole  guarantee  of  its  solidi¬ 
ty.  Amid  the  miseries  which  have  so 
long  desolated  the  continent,  the  in¬ 
struments  have  been  as  much  to  be 
pitied  as  the  victims ;  and  it  is  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  Frenchmen,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  own  nations,  that  the  allied  so¬ 
vereigns  desire.  War  can  have  but  one 
honourable  object— a  conquest  which 
alone  is  desirable  and  just— peace. 
Millions  of  voices  demand  it  of  the 
French  people.  Will  they  be  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  humanity,  of  reason,  and 
of  their  dearest  interests  ?  Where  is 
the  Frenchman  who  has  not  been  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  in  reading  the  reply 
of  Napoleon  to  the  senate  ?  The  pre¬ 
sident  of  that  assembly,  in  the  name 
of  France,  demands  peace  of  the  em¬ 
peror  ;  and  this  sovereign,  who  for  two 
years  has  been  the  witness  of  the  death 
of  600,000  men,  replies  coldly,  and 
merely  says,  *  that  posterity  shall  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances  were  not  above  him.’  Thus 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  does  not  wish 
for  peace ;  and  as  Europe  desires  it, 
she  ought  to  prraare  to  obtain  it  by 
means  of  arms.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
wishes  of  the  French  will  unite  with 
those  of  Europe.” 

The  grand  allied  army,  consisting  of 
the  Austrian,  Bavarian,  and  part  of 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies,  was 
now  on  the  Maine,  the  respective  so¬ 
vereigns  being  at  Frankfort  Dres¬ 
den,  with  its  garrison  of  16,000  men, 
under  St  Cyr  and  Count  Lobau,  sur- 
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rendered  to  the  Russians.  The  French 
were  not  allowed  temnsof  capitulation  ; 
the  wliole  of  their  troops  became  pri¬ 
soners  of  war ;  and  the  Russian  force, 
which  had  been  employed  before  this 
capital,  was  now  at  liberty  to  undertake 
other  operations. — The  Crown  Prince, 
with  alwut  40,000  Russian  and  Prus¬ 
sian  troops,  had  left  Bremen  for  Hol¬ 
land,  where  General  Winzengerode's 
corps  had  already  arrived  ;  General 
Bulow  was  between  Munster  and  Am- 
heim;  Benningsen  and  Walmoden,  with 
the  Hanoverians,  and  General  Alder- 
crantz  with  the  Swedes,  were  march¬ 
ing  against  Davoust  and  the  Danes. 

The  town  of  Araheim,  important 
on  account  of  its  position,  was  taken 
by  General  Bulow  on  the  30th  of  No¬ 
vember  ;  the  garrison  was  put  to  the 
Aword.  This  severity  was  inflicted  as 
some  retaliation  for  the  cruelties  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  French  at  the  little  town 
Cf  Woerden  in  Holland.  The  annals 
of  the  revolution,  sanguinary  as  they 
are,  record  nothing  more  atrocious 
than  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  at  this 
place.  The  town  was  taken  by  a  small 
detachment  of  Dutch  national  guards 
on  the  23d,  and  the  FrCnch  garrison 
was  permitted  to  retire  without  injury 
or  molestation.  The  next  day  they 
returned,  reinforced  by  troops  from 
Utrecht,  and  retook  the  town  by  storm. 
Then  was  acted  a  scfcrie  the  most  re¬ 
volting  to  humanity.  The  old  and  the 
young  were  indiscriminately  massa¬ 
cred  ;  three  generations  were  at  once 
swept  away.  The  heart  tickens  at  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  scene  ;  but 
the  recollection  of  it,  as  it  nerved  the 
arms  of  the  Prussians  for  vengeance, 
80  it  may  serve  to  justify  their  inexo¬ 
rable  determination. 

Buonaparte  nowproposed  totreatfor 
the  surrender  of  all  the  fortresses  on 
the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula  : 
his  proposal  was  rejected,  as  the  for- 
tresses  were  in  the  last  stage  of  resist¬ 
ance,  and  might  be  expectra  to  fall  by 


the  end  of  the  year.  Many  of  them 
had  already  offered  to  surrender,  on 
condition  that  the  garrisons  should  be 
allowed  to  return  to  France.  But  the 
consequence  of  such  an  arrangement 
would  have  been  to  give  Buonaparte 
an  army  of  above  50,000  men  ;  the 
garrisons  of  Magdeburg,  Dantzic, 
Torgau,  and  Wittenberg,  amounted  to 
that  number.  They  might  have  pro- 
mised,  indeed,  not  to  serve  against  the 
allies  for  a  certain  time,  or  until  they 
had  been  regularly  exchanged ;  but 
the  allies  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  to  place  confidence  in  such  en¬ 
gagements.— Before  the  armistice  ez- 

fiired  in  the  month  of  August,  the  al- 
ies  had  offered,  through  the  medium  of 
Austria,  to  treat  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  Prussian  fortresses,  but  Buonaparte 
rejected  these  offers  with  indignation. 
Now  that  he  was  beyond  the  Rhine, 
however,  he  was  willing  to  negociate 
for  their  surrender. 

It  was  generally  supposed,  that  this 
offer  to  negociate  concerning  the  for. 
tresses  had  a  reference  to  other  objects. 
In  the  Austrian  manifesto,  certain  ex¬ 
pressions  occurred,  from  which  Buo¬ 
naparte  might  have  been  induced  to 
believe  that  negociation  was  still  prac¬ 
ticable,  if  he  chose  to  accede  te  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  This  belief  probably 
led  him  to  risk  the  hostile  operations 
which  terminated  so  fatally  for  him. 
Perhaps  he  said  to  hitnself,  *'  I  will  at 
least  try  the  chances  of  war.  I  may 
be  victorious,  and  then  1  shall  be  able 
to  negociate  on  better  terms  ;  but  if 
beaten,  I  shall  be  able,  at  all  events,  to 
treat  upon  the  saitie  terms  which  I  now 
reject."  He  appears  to  have  been  but 
imperfectly  aware  of  the  great  changes 
which  recent  events  had  produced. 
His  retreat  had  been  a  flight  after  one 
of  the  most  signal  defeats  experienced 
by  any  general — a  flight,  in  which  the 
conqueror  was  so  close  upon  him,  that 
his  escape  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
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difficulty.  He  bad  on  tbe  Elbe  220,000 
men  ;  be  carried  to  the  Rhine  not 
more  than  60,000.  While  he  remained 
on  the  Elbe,  many  of  the  German 
princes  were  hia  allies  ;  when  on  the 
Rhine,  not  a  single  German  ally  was 
left  to  him.  While  he  was  on  the 
Elbe,  Hanoyer,  Westphalia,  and  Hoi* 
land,  were  stiU  under  his  yoke  ;  he  was 
now  on  the  Rhine,  with  Hanover, 
Westphalia,  all  Germany,  and  all  HoK 
land  against  him.  The  people  of  the 
Nethenands  were  ready  to  throw  off 
his  authority ;  and  the  combined  ar¬ 
mies,  in  tremendous  force,  were  ready 
to  pass  the  Rhine.  In  such  circum* 
stances  did  the  allies  reject  his  insidi- 
ous  offer  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
fortresses. — Tbe  evacuation  of  the  im* 
portant  fortresses  of  Breda,  Wilhelm- 
stadt,  and  Helvoetsluys,  in  Holland, 
without  the  slightest  resisUnce,  pro. 
ved  that  the  necessities  of  Buonaparte 
were  now  so  ^reat,  as  to  induce  him 
to  relinquish  his  former  policy  ol  keep¬ 
ing  strong  garrisons,  in  every  place  of 
importance,  occupied  by  his  armies. 
Some  of  these  fortresses  were  capable 
of  making  a  vigorous  resistance,  and 
of  standing  a  long  siege.  Buonaparte, 
however,  fought  no  longer  forconquest, 
but  for  safety— not  with  the  hope  of  re¬ 
establishing  bis  former  power  and  re¬ 
putation,  but  for  existence.  Fortresses 
were  comparatively  of  little  import¬ 
ance  to  him  ;  bis  great  object  was  to 
collect  and  concentrate  an  army,  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the 
torrent  which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
him.  The  allies,  therefore,  did  not 
pause  in  their  career  to  besiege  for¬ 
tresses  ;  they  marched  on  against  the 
enemy's  main  force,  aware  that  if  they 
could  beat  down  the  grand  army,  the 
fortresses  must  afterwards  fall  of  them¬ 
selves. 

The  combined  armies  had  now  ad¬ 
vanced  to  tbe  Rhine ;  and  on  the  first 
of  December,  the  sovereigns  issued  the 


memorable  dedaration  of  their  views 
and  policy.  The  French  government, 
they  remarked,  had  ordered  a  new  levy 
of  300,000  conscripts.  The  motives 
of  the  senatus  consultum  to  that  ef¬ 
fect,  contained  an  appeal  to  the  aUied 
powers.  They,  therefore,  found  them¬ 
selves  called  upon  to  promulgate  anew, 
in  the  face  of  the  worid,  the  views 
which  guided  them  in  the  war ;  the 
principles  which  formed  the  basis  of 
their  conduct,  tlieir  wishes,  and  their 
determinations.  They  did  not  make 
war  upon  France,  but  against  that  pre- 
^nderance  which,  to  the  misfortune  of 
Europe  and  of  France  itself,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  had  too  long  exercised 
beyond  thelimitsof  bisdominions.  Vic¬ 
tory  had  conducted  them  to  the-banks 
of  the  Rhine.  The  first  use  which  they 
had  made  of  victory  had  been  to  of¬ 
fer  peace  to  the  French  emperor.  An 
attitude  strengthened  by  the  accession 
of  all  the  sovereigns  and  princes  of 
Germany  had  no  influence  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  that  peace.  These  condi¬ 
tions  were  formed  on  the  independence 
of  the  French  empire,  as  well  as  on 
the  independence  of  the  other  states 
of  Europe.  The  views  of  the  powers 
were  just  in  their  object,  generous  and 
liberal  in  their  applicatioi,  giving  secu¬ 
rity  to  all,  and  honourable  to  each.  The 
sovereigns  desired  that  France  might 
be  great,  powerful,  and  happy;  because 
the  French  power,  in  a  state  of  great¬ 
ness  and  strength,  is  one  of  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  social  edifice  of  Europe. 
They  wished  that  France  might  be 
happy— that  French  commerce  might 
revive — that  the  arts  might  again  flou¬ 
rish  ;  because  a  great  people  can  only 
be  tranquil  in  proportion  as  it  is  happy. 
They  offered  to  confirm  to  the  French 
empire  an  extent  of  territory  which 
France  under  her  kings  never  knew ; 
because  a  valiant  nation  does  not  fall 
from  its  rank,  by  having  in  its  turn 
experienced  reverses  in  an  obstinate 
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and  sanguinary  contest*  in  which  it 
had  fouffht  with  its  accustomed  bra- 
Tery.  But  the  allied  powers  also 
wished  to  be  free*  tranquil*  and  happy 
themselves.  They  desired  a  state  of 
peace,  which*  by  a  wise  partition  of 
strength,  by  a  just  equilibrium,  might 
thenceforward  preserve  their  people 
from  the  numberless  calamities  which 
had  overwhelmed  Europe  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  They  would  not  lay 
down  their  arms  until  they  obtained 
this  great  and  beneficial  result — ^the 
noble  object  of  their  efforts. — They^ 
would  not  lay  down  their  arms  until 
the  political  state  of  Europe  should  be 
re-established  anew — until  immoveable 
principles  had  resumed  theirrights  over 
vain  pretensions — until  the  fidelity  of 
treaties  should  have  at  last  secured  a 
real  peace  to  Europe. 

The  most  important  parts  of  this 
declaration,  are  those  which  expressed 
a  readiness  to  make  peace  with  Buona¬ 
parte*  and  intimated  an  intention  of 
leaving  to  F ranee  a  more  extended  terri¬ 
tory  than  she  possessed  before  the  re¬ 
volution.  Such  a  line  of  policy  was 
by  many  persons  considered  as  ex¬ 
tremely  absurd,  and  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  recorded  sentiments  of  the 
allied  sovereigns.  The  Austrian  de¬ 
claration  distinctly  stated,  that**  Buo¬ 
naparte  would  not  make  any  sacrifice 
to  obtain  peace.”  The  answer  to 
Buonaparte’s  attack  in  the  Leipxig 
Gaxette*  upon  the  Crown  Prince,  in 
substance,  contended  that  a  safe  peace 
with  the  French  ruler  was  impractica¬ 
ble.  The  bulletins  of  the  Crown 
Prince  asserted  that  Buonaparte  was 
not  desirous  of  peace.  The  object  of 
these  papers,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
others  published  by  the  allies,  was  to 
shew*  that  a  solid  peace  with  Buona¬ 
parte  could  not  be  expected.  Yet 
thev  were  now  ready  to  make  peace 
with  him  I  It  might  have  been  argued, 
that  their  avowalof  a  different  policy* 
of  a  resolution  never  to  make  peace 


with  him*  would  have  amounted  to  an 
interference  in  the  internal  government 
and  affairs  of  France.  Yet  it  might 
with  justice  be  answered,  that  every 
nation  was  entitled  to  refuse  to  make 
peace  with  the  ruler  of  a  people  who 
had  proved  his  utter  contempt  of  all  en- 
gagements. — But  although  this  policy* 
which  appeared  the  safest  and  wisest* 
might  not  be  the  policy  of  the  allies, 
every  one  expected,  that  before  making 
peace,  the^  would  deprive  the  French 
ruler  of  his  preponderance.  Yet  how 
did  they  provide  against  this  preponde¬ 
rance  i  They  offered  to  confirm  to  the 
French  empire  an  extent  of  territory 
which  France  under  her  kings  never 
possessed  ;  **  because  a  valiant  nation 
does  not  fall  from  its  rank*  by  having 
in  its  turn  experienced  reverses  in  an 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  contest*  in 
which  it  has  fought  with  its  accustom¬ 
ed  bravery.”  Thus,  although  they 
knew  that  France  with  her  ancient 
territory*  and  under  her  ancient  family* 
whose  ambition  was  moderation  itself 
when  compared  with  the  ambition  of 
her  new  ruler*  was  almost  too  strong 
for  the  repose  of  Europe*  the  allies 
were  willing  to  conclude  a  peace*  lea¬ 
ving  in  the  hands  of  Buonaparte*  and 
confirming  to  him*  not  France*  as  old 
France,  but  an  **  extent  of  territory 
which  France  under  her  kings  never 
knew.”  After  such  reverses  as  France 
had  experienced,  no  sovereign,  Buo¬ 
naparte  excepted,  would  have  refused 
terms  such  as  these,  which  might  have 
given  him  the  means  of  disturbing 
again,  in  a  few  years,  the  repose  of 
Europe*  and  of  reducing  the  continen¬ 
tal  powers  to  the  necessity  of  again 
uniting  their  strength  against  him. 
But  Buonaparte  did  refuse  these  terms ; 
and  the  world  owed  a  great  obliga¬ 
tion  to  his  obstinacy. 

On  the  4th  of  December*  the  corps 
of  the  Prince  Royal’s  army  moved 
forward ;  and  on  their  crossing  the 
Strecknitz*  Marshal  Davoust  precipi- 
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lately  retired  upon  Hamburgh,  leaving 
exposed  the  right  wing  of  the  Danes, 
which  was  posted  at  Oldeslohe.  The 
French  Marshal  was  pursued  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Woronzoffy  who  moved  beyond 
BergedorfF,  and  defeated  the  whole 
French  cavalry  in  a  sanguinary  engage* 
ment  at  Waudsbeck.  General  Wal- 
moden  marched  upon  Oldeslohe  ; 
Marshal  Stedingk  manoeuvered  on 
Lubeck ;  and  General  Tettenborn, 
with  his  light  troops,  pushed  into 
the  interior  of  Holstein  by  Tret- 
tau,  and  hung  on  the  flanks  and  rear 
of  the  French.  He  cut  off  all  com* 
munication  between  the  French  and 
Danes,  and  took  from  the  latter  a 
number  of  prisoners,  carriages,  and 
ammunition  waggons.  He  likewise  in¬ 
tercepted  someimportantdispatches.. — 
The  enemy  did  not  hold  out  against 
these  combined  movements,  but  com¬ 
menced  a  precipitate  retreat  on  the 
Eyder.  Lubeck  was  evacuated  by 
the  Danes,  who  were  defeated  on  the 
7th  of  December  by  the  Swedes,  and 
vigorously’ pursued  by  General  Wal- 
moden,  when  an  obstinate  engagement 
ensued  betwixt  a  part  of  his  troops  and 
the  whole  Danish  force.  The  action 
was  well  conducted,  and  the  Danes 
were  finally  compelled  to  retire  to 
Rendsburg. — The  communication  be* 
tween  General  Domberg  (who  had 
been  detached  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  Eyder)  and  General  Walmoden 
was  momentarily  cut  off.  The  enemy 
was  reinforced  at  Sleswick  by  four 
battalions — a  regiment  of  cavalry— 
and  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  sent  from  the 
interior.  The  critical  position  of  Ge* 
neral  Dornberg  obliged  Tettenborn 
to  direct  his 'operations  towards  Sles* 
wick,  which  place  he  was  preparing  to 
attack,  when  intelligence  arrived  that 
an  armistice  had  been  concluded  with 
the  Danes  by  the  mediation  of  Austria. 
—The  Danish  cabinet,  however,  was 
not  yet  weaned  from  its  attachments 
to  French  politics ;  and  the  armistice 


was  soon  terminated.  In  the  course 
of  three  days,  the  whole  duchy  of  Sles- 
wick  was  occupied  by  the  lig^t  troops 
under  General  Tettenborn.  This  offi¬ 
cer  had,  in  conjunction  with  General 
Domberg,  so  completely  invested  the 
fortress  of  Rendsburg,  that  neither 
the  garrison,  nor  even  the  cavalry  be* 
longing  to  it,  could  find  an  opportu* 
nity  of  making  a  sally,  for  which 
orders  had  been  gpven,  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  reigning  in  the  town. — The 
list  of  conquests  made  by  the  army  of 
the  Crown  Prince  every  day  increased, 
—  Holstein  was  conquered — Sleswick 
overrun— and  General  Tettenborn  had 
established  his  head  quarters  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  Colding,  the  frontier 
town  of  Jutland. — On  the  Hth  of 
January,  however,  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  alliance  with  Denmark  was  sign¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Thornton  on  the  part  of 
England,  and  by  Baron  de  Witter- 
stedt  for  Sweden  ;  according  to  which 
lO.OOODanes,  who  were  at  Rendsburg, 
were  immediately  united  with  the  ar¬ 
my  of  the  north  of  Germany.— “  There 
is  no  longer  any  rivalship  among  the 
nations  of  the  north,*’  said  Bernadotte, 
on  this  occasion ;  “  they  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  they  have  the  same  in¬ 
terests.  United  for  the  noblest  ob- 

i'ect,  they  will  combat  together  for  the 
iberty  of  the  continent,  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  sovereigns  and  of  nations/ 
The  nations  of  the  north  do  not  look 
upon  the  French  as  enemies  ;  they  re¬ 
cognise  no  other  enemy  but  him  who 
has  done  every  thing  to  prevent  their 
union  ;  him  who,  it  cannot  be  too  of¬ 
ten  repeated,  has  wished  to  enslave  all 
nations,  and  to  ravish  from  all  their 
independence.” 

By  the  peace  with  Denmark,  Ber¬ 
nadotte  was  enabled  to  move  his  vic¬ 
torious,  legions  to  the  Rhine,  and  to 
give  the  support  of  his  auxiliary  troops 
to  the  grand  undertakings  of  the  al¬ 
lies.  Accordingly  General  Benning- 
sen  was  left  with  30, (XX)  men  to  form 
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the  siege  of  Hamburgh,  and  5000  to 
blockade  Harburg,  while  the  remain¬ 
der  moTed  forward  to  the  principal 
scene  of  action. 

Bemadotte  probably  felt  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  his  situation,  now  that  he  was 
about  to  invade  his  native  country ; 
and  he  was  anxious  to  explain  his  mo¬ 
tives,  and  the  principles  of  his  policy, 
to  the  people  of  France.  •*  At  the 
command  of  my  king,”  said  he,  I 
have  taken  up  arms,  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  rights  of  the  Sw^ish 
people.  After  having  revenged  the 
insults  which  they  had  suffered,  and 
assisted  in  effecting  the  liberation  of 
Germany,  I  have  passed  the  Rhine. 
At  the  moment  when  I  again  see  this 
river,  on  the  banks  of  which  I  have  so 
often  and  so  successfully  fought  for 
you,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  again  ap¬ 
prising  you  of  my  sentiments.  The 
government  under  which  you  live  has 
continually  had  in  view  to  treat  you 
with  contempt,  in  order  that  it  might 
debase  you  ;  it  is  high  time  that  this 
state  of  things  undergo  an  alteration. 
All  enlightened  people  express  their 
wishes  for  the  welfare  of  France  ;  but 
they  at  the  same  time  desire  that  she 
may  no  longer  be  the  scourge  of  the 
earth.  The  allied  monarchs  have  not 
united  themselves  to  make  war  upon 
the  people,  but  to  force  your  govern¬ 
ment  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  other  states.  This  is  their  sole  mo¬ 
tive  and  aim,  and  I  will  pledge  myself 
for  the  integrity  of  their  sentiments. 
Adopted  son  of  Charles  the  13th,  and 
placed,  by  the  choice  of  a  free  people, 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  Gustavus, 
I  can  in  future  be  animated  with  no 
other  ambition,  than  that  of  securing 
the  happiness  of  the  Scandinavian  pe¬ 
ninsula.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
mve  me  great  satisfaction  (after  having 
mlfiUed  this  sacred  duty  to  my  adopt¬ 
ed  country)  to  secure  the  future  hap¬ 
piness  of  my  former  countrymen.” 

As  the  allied  powers  had  no  altema* 


tive  but  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  as 
it  appeared  that  the  invasion  of  France 
might  be  best  accompbshed  through 
Switzerland,  deputies  were  sent  to 
Zurich  to  learn  the  disposition  of  the 
cantons.  The  Swiss  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  affected  to  adopt  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  determination  of  remaining  neu¬ 
tral.  When  they  could  be  of  service  to 
Buonaparte  by  their  active  hostility 
against  the  allies,  they  thought  not 
of  neutrality ;  now  that  this  neutra¬ 
lity  must,  if  regarded,  have  pro¬ 
tected  the  most  vulnerable  part  of 
the  French  frontier,  they  declared 
themselves  neutral.  If  Switzerland 
thus  shifted  her  attitude  and  cha¬ 
racter  as  it  might  suit  the  policy  of 
Buonaparte,  she  could  not  complain 
that  the  allies  considered  and  treated 
her  rather  as  the  associate  of  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy,  than  as  a  neutral  acting 
with  strict  impartiality  towards  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  powers.  The  law  of  nations 
says,  that  **  should  a  neutral  favour 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  other,  she  cannot  complain  of  be¬ 
ing  treated  by  him  as  an  adherent  and 
confederate  of  the  enemy.”— The  neu¬ 
trality  of  Switzerland  was  a  fraudulent 
neutridity,  of  which  no  nation  could 
consent  to  be  the  dupe. — ^The  head 
quarters  of  the  allies  were  accordingly 
removed  to  Frieburg,  in  the  Brisgau, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Basle ;  a  step 
which  formed  a  preliminary  to  the 
movement  in  contemplation,  of  passing 
through  Basle,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
vading  France  on  the  side  of  Franche 
Comte. 

Buonaparte,  after  several  adjourn¬ 
ments,  met  his  legislative  body  on  the 
19th  December,  and,  as  usual,  enter¬ 
tained  that  venerable  assembly  with  a 
speech.  He  alluded  to  the  recent  offers 
of  the  allies  to  treat  with  him,  and  to 
the  existing  state  of  France.  “  Nego- 
ciations  have  been  entered  into  with 
the  allied  powers,*'  said  he  ;  “I  have 
adhered  to  the  preliminary  basis  which 
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they  presented.  I  had  then  the  hope 
that  before  the  opening  of  this  session, 
the  congress  of  Manheim  would  be  as* 
Kmbled  ;  but  new  delays^  which  are 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  France,  have  de* 
ferred  this  moment,  which  the  wishes 
of  the  world  eagerly  call  for.” — There 
was  much  obscurity  in  the  above  al¬ 
lusion.  While  Buonaparte  was  at 
Dresden,  and  after  Austria  had  decla¬ 
red  against  him,  some  overtures  were 
understood  to  have  been  made,  which 
he  rejected.  These  overtures  proceed¬ 
ed  upon  the  basis,  that  all  the  Prussian 
fortresses  should  be  evacuated,  and 
that  the  French  should  retire  behind 
the  Rhine,  before  the  assembling  of 
a  congress  for  peace.  But  after  they 
had  been  beaten  across  the  Rhine, 
their  ruler  offered  to  treat  upon  the 
same  basis  as  before  ;  the  oner  was, 
of  course,  rejected  by  the  allies. — This 
was  the  negociation  with  the  allies  to 
which  he  alluded — this  the  basis  to 
which  he  said  he  had  adhered.  He 
expected  that  his  adherence  would  lead 
to  a  congress,  which  he  proposed  should 
be  held  at  Manheim  in  the  electorate 
of  Baden,  the  only  district  of  Germany 
which  still  remained  attached  to  him. — 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  hopes 
which  he  entertained  from  a  congress 
were  become  less  confident,  or  had  en¬ 
tirely  vanished.  He  spoke  of  new  de- 
laySt  which  could  not  be  ascribed  to 
him  ;  he  was  anxious  to  throw  the 
obstacles  to  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  upon  the  allies.  On  my  side,” 
said  he,  there  is  no  obstacle.” — But 
he  accompanied  these  expressions  about 
peace  with  a  demand  for  numerous  le¬ 
vies,  and  an  increase  of  taxes. — Italy, 
at  all  events,  it  may  be  remarked, 
would  have  been  an  obstacle  in  limine^ 
not  only  to  peace  but  to  negociation  ; 
for  in  a  letter  from  Buonaparte,  dated 
the  16th  of  November,  to  the  Duke  of 
Lodi,  he  declared  that  he  would  not, 
under  any  circunutancest  abandon  his 
people  of  Italy. 


The  secrets  of  the  previous  negocia- 
tions  to  which  Buonaparte  alladed« 
have  never  yet,  indeed,  been  fully  ex- 
lained  to  the  world.  It  was  generally 
nown,  however,  that  during  the  ar¬ 
mistice,  and  even  subsequently  to  it* 
different  proposals  and  projets  were 
submitted  to  him  through  the  medium 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who,  al¬ 
though  he  had  assumed  the  attitude 
of  a  belligerent,  still  wished  to  act  as 
a  mediator.  Before  he  joined  the  al¬ 
lies,  he  submitted  the  following  as  a 
basis  of  negociation  ;  the  cession  to 
himself  of  Hie  Illyrian  provinces  and 
of  Venice ;  the  erection  of  Dantzic 
into  a  free  city,  and  the  evacuation,  as 
already  mentioned,  of  the  Prussian  for¬ 
tresses.  This  proposal  having  been  re¬ 
jected,  Austria  joined  the  allies.  The 
course  of  events  induced  Buonaparte  to 
do  that  by  compulsion  which  he  had 
refused  to  do  from  choice  ;  and  he  was 
driven  across  the  Rhine.  A  few  days 
after  he  arrived  at  Metz,  an  officer  was 
dispatched  to  Frankfort  with  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  his  readiness  to  open  a  nego¬ 
ciation  upon  the  preliminary  basis 
which  had  been  formerly  proposed. 
In  the  altered  situation  of  affairs  the 
allies  rejected  this  overture ;  but  in 
their  turn  they  are  said  to  have  made 
offers  to  him,  to  which  they  alluded  in 
general  terms  in  their  declaration,  viz. 
to  leave  France  more  powerful  than 
she  had  ever  been  under  her  kings. 
In  reply  to  this,  Buonaparte  is  said  to 
have  consented  to  the  independence  of 
Germany  and  of  the  peninsula— a 
mighty  concession  from  him  who  had 
no  longer  a  foot  of  ground  in  those 
countnes  I  This  proposal  was  answer¬ 
ed  by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  that  the  French  em¬ 
pire  must  be  bounded  on  the  side  of 
Italy  by  the  Alps.  To  this  Buona¬ 
parte  would  not  accede. 

The  project  of  making  peace  with 
France,  even  on  such  terms,  gave  great 
offence  in  England.  It  was  justly 
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remarked,  that  by  peace,  France  would 
gain  erery  thing.  She  would  hare  re¬ 
stored  to  her  at  least 300,000 of  her  best 
troops— one  half  of  her  best  officers — 
and  seamen  sufficient,  in  numbers,  to 
man  50  sail  of  the  line.  The  obstinacy 
of  Buonaparte  had  thrown  away  the 
military  means  of  France.  Never  again 
might  Europe  expect  to  find  her  so 
much  reduced  in  her  armies,  so  ex¬ 
hausted  in  her  finances ;  never  again 
could  Europe  expect  to  see  a  more 
formidable  military  force  opposed  to 
the  ambition  of  this  power.  The  crisis 
was  great ;  it  was  in  favour  of  the  al* 
lies,  not  only  beyond  expectation,  but 
beyond  example  ;  and  if  they  did  not 
reap  the  full  advantage  of  it,  they  might 
soon  have  cause  to  repent  their  foUy. 
In  six  months  after  peace,  France  might 
have  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  well  manned, 
and  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men, 
commanded  by  a  great  military  genius. 
One  victory  might  give  him  possession 
of  Vienna,  and  Europe  might  be  re- 
plunged  into  all  the  difficulties  against 
which  it  was  now  in  her  power  to  erect 
an  effectual  barrier.  This  barrier 
might  be  found  in  the  confinement  of 
France  to  her  ancient  limits,  as  exist¬ 
ing  in  1789.  Even  those  limits  had 
been  found  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  and 
shall  we,  it  was  asked,  extend  them 
now  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  better  and  wiser 
system  of  policy  ^ 

That  Buonaparte  had  not  any  se¬ 
rious  intention  of  concluding  such  a 
peace  as  the  allies  could  prudently  ac¬ 
cept,  was  manifest  from  a  passage  in 
the  speech  of  M.  St  Jean  D’Angely, 
his  favourite  orator,  who  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  explain  his  views.  **  Less  power¬ 


ful,  less  strong,  less  rich,  less  fruitful 
was  France  in  the  year  eight,  when, 
threatened  on  the  north,  invaded  on 
the  south,  torn  to  pieces  in  the  interior, 
exhausted  in  her  finances,  disorganised ' 
in  her  administration,  discouraged  in 
her  armies,  the  seas  brought  her  hope, 
the  victory  of  Marengo  restored  tier 
honours,  and  the  treaty  of  Luneville 
brought  back  peace  to  Aer.”— Now  if 
France  was  more  powerful  at  the  close 
of  1813,  than  she  was  in  the  year  1801, 
the  inference  was  obvious,— that  she 
might  insl-t  upon  being  placed  in  a 
better  situation  than  she  was  by  the 
peace  of  Luneville.  If  France,  with 
inferior  means  in  1801,  was  able  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  peace,  with  great¬ 
er  means  she  would  demand  better 
conditions. — In  what  situation  did  that 
peace  place  her  ?  Absolute  mistress  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  Frickthal,  and  of 
Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the  city 
of  Venice,  which  was  reserved  for 
Austria. — Buonaparte  thus  announced 
by  one  of  his  agents,  that  he  would  not 
hear  of  any  proposition  which  should 
reduce  him  to  the  position  in  which  he 
stood  at  the  peace  of  Luneville  ;  that 
he  would  not  be  contented  with  luly 
and  the  Netherlands  alone.  He  under¬ 
stood,  of  course,  that  more  than  this 
was  meant  by  the  proposal  of  the  so¬ 
vereigns,  to  confirm  to  the  French  em¬ 
pire  an  extent  of  territory  “  which 
France  under  her  kings  never  knew.** 
—No  reasonable  man  could  any  longer 
question  the  policy  which  demanded  a 
continuanceof  the  wartilltheFrench  ru¬ 
ler  and  his  adherents  should  be  brought 
to  a  just  sense  of  their  condition  ;  and 
a  sure  basis  should  be  laid,  in  their 
entire  discomfiture  and  humiliation, 
for  the  future  repose  of  the  world. 
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Affairs  of  Holland.  Causes  and  Progress  of  the  Revolution.  Restdration  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 


Thi  rapid  advance  of  the  allied  armies 
in  the  autamn  of  the  year  1813,  and 
the  panic  which  seized  the  French  au¬ 
thorities  in  Holland,  must  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  considered  as  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  late  revolution.  But  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  Dutch  peo¬ 
ple  seized  the  opportunity  thus  afford¬ 
ed  them  of  restoring  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  union  of  formerly 
discordant  parties  in  his  favour,  must 
be  traced  to  more  distant  sources,  and 
will  be  found  chiefly  in  the  evils  which 
Holland  had  endured  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  nineteen  years,  and 
which  united  all  parties  in  opposition 
to  the  influence  of  France. 

The  misfortunes  to  which  the  Dutch 
had  been  exposed  by  their  connection 
with  France  were  severe  almost  be¬ 
yond  example.  Before  the  union  of 
Holland  with  the  French  empire,  all 
that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Provinces,  which  is  situated  beyond 
the  Waal,  had  been  ceded  to  France. 
The  kingdom  of  Holland  consisted  of 
the  departments  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
the  mouths  of  the  Maese,  the  Upper 
Yssel,  the  mouths  of  the  Yssel,  Frize- 
bnd,  and  the  western  and  eastern  Lms ; 
and  the  population  of  the  whole  did  not 
exceed  1,^)0, 000  souls.  When  Louis 


Buonaparte  abdicated  his  throne,  he 
left  a  r^ular  army  and  a  navy,  com¬ 
posed  of 18,000  men,  who  were  imme¬ 
diately  taken  into  the  service  of  France ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  three  years  and 
a  half,  their  numbers  were  increased 
to  49,920,  by  the  operation  of  the 
French  naval  and  military  code.  Thus 
about  a  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  whole 
population  was  employed  in  arms. 
The  persons  included  in  the  maritime 
conscription  were  entirely  employed 
in  the  navy  ;  the  national  guards,’* 
a  branch  of  the  military  force,  were 
always  on  service,  and  were  generally 
employed  to  guard  the  naval  establish¬ 
ments,  and  to  perform  garrison  duty, 
— they  were  composed  of  those  persons 
who  were  exempted  from  the  conscrip¬ 
tion.  The  “  cohorts,”  as  they  were 
called,  were,  by  law,  liable  to  serve 
only  in  the  interior  of  the  French  em¬ 
pire,  which  extended  from  Hamburgh 
to  Rome  ;  but,  after  the  Russian  cam¬ 
paign,  even  this  limitation  was  disre* 
garded,  and  the  French  and  Dutch 
cohorts  formed  a  principal  part  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  army  at  the  battle  of  Bautzen. 

The  law  respecting  the  ordinary 
conscription  proceeded  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple,— that  every  male  of  a  certain 
age  was  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of 
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the  state.  The  age  fixed  upon  was  a 
little  under  or  above  twenty  years,  re¬ 
gulated  in  such  a  manner,  that  every 
youth,  who  had  entered  his  twentieth 
year  at  any  time  in  the  calendar  year 
preceding  that  of  the  conscription,  was 
liable  to  be  drawn.  On  an  appointed 
day  in  the  spring  of  every  year,  all 
those  who  were  liable  to  that  year’s 
conscription  were  required  to  appear 
before  the  proper  officers  in  their  re¬ 
spective  parishes.  Those  who  were  by 
law  exempted  from  military  service, 
were  placed  at  the  depot,  and  consi¬ 
dered  as  at  the  disposal  of  government 
in  cases  of  emergency.  The  remainder 
proceeded  to  ballot,  and  the  contingent 
was  taken  from  those  who  drew  the 
lowest  numbers  The  surplus  was  call¬ 
ed  the  **  reserve  and  the  individuals 
composing  it  escaped  for  the  present, 
but  were  still  liable  to  be  called  upon. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  go  out  of 
the  department  without  an  express  per- 
mission  from  the  government.  It  has 
been  calculated,  that,  on  an  average, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  male  population, 
of  the  age  of  twenty  years,  was  annu¬ 
ally  claimed  by  the  conscription.  Es¬ 
cape  by  flight  was  hardly  ever  attempt¬ 
ed  ;  for  if  a  young  man  quitted  his 
country,  to  avoid  the  conscription,  his 
nearest  relation  or  guardian  was  con¬ 
demned  to  heavy  fines,  and  sometimes 
to  imprisonment.  Very  few  exemp¬ 
tions  were  allowed  under  this  rigorous 
•ystem,  except  to  those  who  procured 
substitutes  or  deputies  (^remplacants.) 
A  substitute  was  one  who,  having 
drawn  a  high  number  in  the  ballot,  on 
that  account  belonged  to  the  reserve, 
but  by  taking  the  place  of  one  who 
had  drawn  a  low  number,  was  called 
into  immediate  service.  A  *'  rempUi- 
cantt**  or  deputy,  was  one  who,  being 
entirely  exempt^  from  the  conscrip¬ 
tion,  agreed,  nevertheless,  to  serve  in 
the  place  of  a  conscript.  The  exemp* 
tions  thus  procured,  however,  were  not 
secure  or  complete.  Those  who  had 


obtained  substitutes  still  belonged  to 
the  reserve  ;  and  if  a  deputy  deserted 
within  two  years  after  his  arrival  at  the 
depot,  his  principal  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
place  him,  either  by  serving  in  person, 
or  by  procuring  another  deputy,  whom 
he  was  bound  to  convey  and  guard,  at 
his  own  expense,  to  the  depot  to  which 
the  deserter  belonged  ;  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  was  still  liable  to  be  called  upon 
to  serve  in  the  burgher  guard,  and 
might  be  chosen  a  member  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  guard  of  honour,  which  the 
French  government  avowedly  compo¬ 
sed  as  much  as  possible  of  those  who 
had  provided  deputies  for  service  un¬ 
der  the  conscription.  The  most  fortu¬ 
nate  event  which  could  occur  for  the 
principal  was,  that  his  deputy  should 
be  killed,  or  taken  prisoner,  since  he 
thus  escaped  all  military  service,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  member  of  the  guard  of  ho¬ 
nour. 

The  price  of  a  deputy  was  subject 
to  variations,  arising  partly  from  the 
difference  of  the  services  to  which  the 
French  troops  were  exposed,  and  part¬ 
ly  from  the  number  of  conscripts  re¬ 
quired  for  the  year.  Sometimes  it 
amounted  to  so  much  as  8001.  steiiing ; 
but  the  ordinary  price  in  Holland  mar 
be  taken  at  3000  florins,  or  about  300/. 
sterling.  The  expense,  however,  did 
not  occasion  the  only  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
viding  deputies.  It  was  required  that 
each  deputy  should  belong  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  his  principal ;  and  he  was 
nut  accepted  if  his  age  exceeded  thirty- 
two  years,  or  if  the  slightest  personal 
defect  could  be  discovered  by  an  ex¬ 
act  and  minute  examination,  which  was 
instituted  for  that  purpose. 

The  conscripts  were  told  that  their 
service  should  not  extend  beyond  the 
term  of  five  years :  but  as  in  France 
no  on  ever  knew  an  instance  of  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  being  discharged,  without  ha¬ 
ving  been  declared  unfit  for  service,  it 
mi^t  reasonably  be  expected  in  Hol¬ 
land,  that  the  service  of  a  conscript 
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woald  termimte  only^  with  his  life. 
The  regulations  also  respecting  the 
conscription  were  annually  changed  ; 
and  thus  the  code  became  intricate 
and  confused.  The  explanation  of  any 
doubt  rested  with  the  persons  intrust* 
ed  with  the  execution  of  the  law,  the 
rigour  of  which  was  not  mitigated  by 
the  construction  they  adopted. 

But  the  conscription,  now  oppres* 
sire  soever,  was  general  in  its  opera* 
tion. — Buonaparte’s  guard  of  honour 
was  formed  in  a  manner  entirely  differ* 
ent,  and,  in  many  respects,  more  op* 
pressive.  The  members  were  arbitra¬ 
rily  taken  from  among  the  most  noble 
and  opulent  families,  and  especially 
from  among  those  who  were  deemed 
inimical  to  the  French  government • 
the  individuals  who  had  already  pro¬ 
vided  deputies  for  the  ordinary  con¬ 
scription  were  generally  chosen.  But 
the  selection  depended  altogether  on 
the  prefect,  who  might  name  the  per¬ 
sons  most  obnoxious  to  him,  without 
regard  to  their  rank  or  occupation,  or 
even  to  their  health.  No  exemption 
or  excuse  was  allowed  to  any  one,  not 
even  to  those  who,  on  account  of 
mental  or  bodily  infirmity,  had  been 
declared  unfit  for  military  duty.  The 
victims,  by  a  refinement  of  mockery, 
were  considered  as  volunteers  in  their 
services  ;  they  were  bound  to  provide 
themselves  with  horses,  arms,  and  ac¬ 
coutrements,  and  to  march  to  the  place 
appointed  for  their  reception,  where 
they  were  probably  considered  as  host¬ 
ages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  relations. 

Such  were  the  conscription  laws. 
The  taxes  imposed  were  extremely  se- 
vere.  The  most  oppressive  were  those 
levied  on  land  and  houses ;  of  which 
the  former  usually  ambutited  to 
and  the  latter  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
clear  annual  rent.  Other  direct  taxes 
were  levied  on  persons  and  moveable 
property,  on  doors  and  windows,  and 
on  patents  granted  for  the  exercise  of 
trades  and  professions  ;  and  then  fol¬ 


lowed  the  long  list  of  stamps,  and  dl 
the  various  impositions  on  bridges,  pas¬ 
sage-boats,  and  carriages ;  on  spirits, 
wine,  beer,  tobacco,  and  salt ;  on  le¬ 
gacies  and  all  sales  of  profierty,  either 
real  or  personal,  &c.  'i'here  was  much 
inequality  in  the  operation  of  the  taxes 
on  land  and  houses,  as  the  amount  was 
fixed  for  each  department,  and  then 
divided  among  the  circles  and  parishes 
of  which  it  was  composed  ;  for  if  the 
original  rate  of  taxation,  which  was  fK) 
per  cent,  of  the  rent,  did  not  produce 
the  contingent  of  each  parish,  the  de¬ 
ficiency  was  supplied  by  increasing  the 
proportion  to  be  paid  by  each  indivi¬ 
dual.  Thus  the  rate  ot  the  land-tax 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  rents 
fell ;  and  as  many  persons  destroyed 
their  houses  to  avoid  paying  the  taxes 
levied  on  them,  the  weight  was  throwU 
with  additional  seventy  upon  the 
others.  The  personal  tax  was  at  first 
levied  equally  upon  every  individual 
inhabiting  the  same  parish,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  Hie  price  of  three  days  labour, 
which  was  fixed  by  the  prefect  at  a 
rate  varying  in  the  different  parishes^ 
from  half  a  franc  to  a  franc  and  a  half 
for  each  day.  If  this  assessment  did 
not  produce  the  contingent  of  the  pa¬ 
rish,  the  residue  was  levied  on  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  those  who  had  been 
assessed  in  proportion  to  the  value. 
The  taxes  on  doors  and  windows,  on 
the  patents  on  trades  and  professions, 
on  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  and 
some  other  duties,  were  regulated  by 
tariffs,  increasing  the  amount  to  be 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  population 
of  the  parishes  in  which  the  taxes  weft 
raised.  The  whole  sums  annually  ob¬ 
tained  from  Holland,  by  these  meaob 
amounted  to  about  SO, 000,000  of  flo¬ 
rins,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  1/  iSs. 
W.  sterling  from  every  individual  in¬ 
habiting  the  country. 

But  the  greatest  of  the  misfortnneS 
to  which  the  Dutch  were  exposed,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  shape  of  the  contiiwntal 
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■yttem  ;  the  chief  object  of  which  was 
to  destroy  the  resources,  and  ruin  the 
prosperity,  of  Great  Britain,  by  ex* 
eluding  her  from  all  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  the  continent.  But  Eng¬ 
land  was  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  could 
not  be  placed  in  a  state  of  political  ex- 
communication,  without  compelling 
the  nations  of  the  continent  to  relin¬ 
quish  their  foreign  trade.  The  great¬ 
est  military  force  that  has  ever  appear¬ 
ed  in  modem  Europe  under  one  chief, 
has  been  annihilated  in  this  strange 
attempt,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  re¬ 
newed  ;  but  the  misery  which  the  ex¬ 
periment  inflicted  upon  Holland  can¬ 
not  be  described,  and  can  be  fully  un¬ 
derstood  by  those  only  who  have  wit¬ 
nessed  its  lamentable  results. 

The  population  of  Amsterdam  was, 
by  this  system,  reduced  from  220.000 
to  190,000,  of  whom  a  fourth  part 
derived  their  whole  subsistence  mm 
charitable  institutions,  while  another 
fourth  part  received  partial  succour 
from  the  same  sources.  At  Haerlem, 
where  the  population  had  been  chiefly 
employed  in  bleaching  linen,  made  in 
Brabant,  and  in  preparing  it  for  sale, 
whole  streets  were  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  more  than  500  houses  de¬ 
stroyed.  At  the  Hague,  at  Delft,  and 
in  other  towns,  many  inhabitants  had 
been  induced  to  pull  down  their  bouses 
from  inability  to  pay  the  taxes,  or  keep 
their  habitations  in  repair.  Ruin  was 
every  where  imminent.  The  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  dikes,  requiring  annually  an 
expense  estimated  at  600,000/.  ster¬ 
ling,  was  greatly  neglected.  The  sea 
inundated  the  Polders,  and  threatened 
to  resume  its  ancient  dominion  over  a 
great  part  of  the  country.  Meanwhile, 
all  cusses  of  the  people  were  crushed 
under  a  load  of  suffering.  Even  the 
naost  opulent  families  escaped  abject 
poverty  only  by  diminishing  their  es¬ 
tablishments,  and  adopting  the  most 
rigid  (economy ;  and  there  remained  no 
source  of  wealth  or  distinction,  and 


no  object  of  ambition  to  which  a 
Dutchman  could  aspire.  Commerce 
was  extinguished  ;  and  no  one  would 
voluntarily  enter  the  army  or  navy,  as 
he  would  thus  be  compelled  to  fight 
for  the  worst  enemy  of  his  country. 
The  calamities  of  the  Dutch  were  ag. 
gravated  to  the  highest  degree  ;  they 
were  compelled  to  sacrifice  themselves 
in  a  cause  which  they  abhorred,  and  in 
the  service  of  a  power  which  had  rob¬ 
bed  them  of  their  independence,  and 
reduced  them  from  freeciom  to  slavery, 
from  prosperity  to  misery,  and  from  a 
high  pitch  of  national  glory  to  the 
lowest  state  of  national  degradation. 

It  is  the  happy  impulse  of  tyranny, 
inevitably  to  pursue  the  road  to  its  own 
destruction  ;  and,  in  Holland,  the  grie¬ 
vous  oppressions  of  France  inspired 
every  heart  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
throw  off  the  yoke.  In  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  severe  suffering,  all  the  parties 
which  agitated  and  ruined  this  unhap¬ 
py  country  had  undergone  a  salutary 
change.  The  remembrance  of  former 
evils  and  discontents  had  faded  away, 
while  the  blessings  which  had  once 
been  enjoyed  under  the  mild  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  house  of  Orange  were 
borne  in  mind,  with  regret  for  the  past, 
and  hope  for  the  future.  A  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  including  all  the 
lower  classes,  had  retained  an  undimi¬ 
nished  and  faithful  attachment  to  this 
illustrious  family,  whose  ancestors  bad 
fought  so  nobly  for  their  independence, 
and  whose  name  is  inseparably  unitetl 
with  almost  every  memorial  of  the 
prosperity  and  glory  of  the  Dutch. 
The  patriots,  by  whose  factious  spirit 
the  country  ha<l  been  first  betrayed  to 
the  common  enemy,  had  long  since 
been  taught,  that  no  hope  of  ^eedom 
or  prosperity  could  be  reposed  in 
France  ;  they  were  now  united  in  de¬ 
siring  an  opportunity  of  resistance ; 
and,  as  they  were  convinced  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
could  alone  afford  relief  to  their  ha- 
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lassrd  country,  they  held  themselves 
ready  to  give  their  sincere  and  active 
assistance  in  promoting  his  return.— 
The  Orangemen,  in  general,  had  not 
only  maintained  their  fidelity,  but  some 
of  the  principal  persons  had  contrived 
to  keep  up  a  clandestine  correspond* 
ence  with  his  most  serene  highness. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  leaders 
of  the  different  parties  were  closely 
united.  The  people,  however,  bestow* 
ed  their  confidence  upon  the  old  and 
tried  friends  of  the  House  of  Orange 
alone.  Some  of  the  Orange  leaders 
had,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  prince, 
compaunicated  to  them  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  accepted  a  share  in  the  go* 
vemment  of  the  Batavian  republic, 
with  the  view  of  alleviating  the  cala* 
mities  of  their  country,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  the  return  of  the  exiled 
family.  Others  had  been  compelled 
to  continue  in  office  by  Buonaparte, 
who,  perhaps,  hoped  to  derive  some 
advantage  from  the  employment  and 
co-operation  of  those  who  exclusively 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Dutch 
nation.  It  w^s  on  these  persons,  who 
were  well  known,  and  still  more  on 
others  of  the  same  party,  who  had 
steadily  refused  to  accept  any  share 
in  the  government,  after  Holland  was 
united  to  France,  that  the  people  pla¬ 
ced  their  reliance.  The  patriots,  though 
converted  from  their  former  opinions, 
were  treated  with  suspicion  by  those 
who  had  no  means  of  being  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  their  sincerity.  But,  in  fact, 
all  important  differences  of  opinion 
had  been  obliterated  ;  the  wishes  of 
the  patriots  corresponded  with  those 
of  the  people ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1818,  it  may  safely  be  affirm¬ 
ed,  that  the  Dutch  nation  was  unani¬ 
mous  in  the  desire  of  expelling  their 
oppressors,  and  recalling  the  rrince 
or  Orange.  When  the  crisis  arrived, 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  made 
it  necessary  to  intrust  the  manage- 
pient  of  the  revolution  to  the  Orange 


party  alone';  but  much  assistance  waa 
willingly  affi)rded,  not  only  by  the 
members  of  the  old  patriot  party,  but 
also  by  many  persons  who  lud  volun* 
tarily  entered  into  the  service  of 
Buonaparte,  and  obtained  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  French  government.  The 
French  authorities  very  soon  discover¬ 
ed  that  they  were  betrayed  on  every 
side,  and  that  most  of  the  natives  of 
Holland,  in  the  service  of  Buonaparte* 
bow  contrary  soever  it  might  seem  to 
their  interest,  were  his  secret  or  avow¬ 
ed  enemies.  All  confidence  was  thus 
destroyed,  and,  after  the  first  explosion 
of  popular  feeling,  terror  and  vacilla¬ 
tion  marked  the  conduct  of  the  per¬ 
sons  against  whom  it  was  directed. 

Such  were  the  causes  which  pKpa- 
red  the  Dutch  people  for  the  happy 
change  accomplish^  in  their  govern¬ 
ment  towards  the  close  of  the  present 
year.  Even  before  this  period,  how¬ 
ever,  some  important  proceedings  had 
taken  place,  of  which  it  may  be  proper 
to  give  a  short  account. 

The  disasters  experienced  by  the 
French  army  in  the  Russian  campaign 
having  inspired  hopes  that  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Holland  might,  at  some  future 
period,  be  effected,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Orange  party  at  the  Hague  met  fre¬ 
quently,  in  secret,  towards  the  end  of 
tne  year  1812,  to  consult  respecting 
the  measures  which  might  enable  them 
to  seize  the  first  favouiwle^portunhy 
of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  France,  and 
restoring  the  Prince  of  Orangte.  They 
found  means  of  communicating  with 
several  respectable  persons  in  different 
towns  of  Holland,  whom  they  knew 
to  be  well  disposed  to  their  cause,  and 
who  promised  their  assistance  so  soon 
as  they  were  informed  of  the  object 
which  the  confederates  had  in  new. 
The  confederates  were  well  aware,  that* 
while  the  power  of  France  continued* 
any  attempt  at  insurrection,  on  the 
art  of  the  Dutch  nation,  would  be 
opeless ;  but,  as  there  seemed  to  be  • 
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procpect,  that  the  hmiti  of  this  doini> 
nion  might  be  contracted,  they  were 
determined  to  do  their  utmost,  to  pre« 

Sire  for  the  assertion  of  their  indepen- 
ence.  They  proceeded,  in  the  wnole 
•Hair,  upon  the  conviction,  that  their 
efforts,  so  soon  as  they  should  declare 
tiwnselves,  would  be  aided  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government. 

i^^nd  remained  in  a  state  of  tran¬ 
quillity  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  the  year  181S  ;  and  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  seems  to  have  been  deceived 
by  this  appearance.  Troops  were  from 
all  quarters  marched  off  to  join  the  ar¬ 
my  with  which  Buonaparte  vras  about 
to  attack  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
forces ;  and  no  serious  apprehensions 
were  entertained  respecting  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  people  of  Holland  until 
afterthebatUeof  i^ipzig.  The  French 
do  not  appear  to  have  foreseen  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  serious  insurrection,  drain¬ 
ed  as  the  country  was  of  native  troops, 
of  anqs,  of  ammunition,  and  overawed 
by  numerous  fortresses. 

''  In  the  month  of  April,  indeed,  some 
partial  disturbances  ensued,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  enrolment  of  the  national 

Eiardsr-^  measure  which  was  pecu- 
rly  obnoxious  to  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people.  The  mob  accordingly, 
without  any  previous  concert  with  the 
confederates,  rose  upon  their  oppress¬ 
ors  ut  Alphen,  the  Hague,  Rotter¬ 
dam,  Oud-Beyerland,  and  Zandam, — 
deetnoyed  the  parish  registers  neces- 
aary  tot  the  enrolment, — took  the 
town  of  Leyden,  and  hoisted  there  the 
Orange  flag  aiirid  incessant  cries  of 
•*  Orange  Boven  !*'  The  confederates 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  calm  the  po- 
pttkee,  who,  at  the  Hague,  and  other 
towns,  fou^t  desperately  with  the 
■French  military  force  in  the  streets; 
but  as  they  wanted  fire-arms,  and 
srere  without  a  leader,  this  revolt  was 
aeon  suppressed,  though  not  without 
the  low  of  several  lives  on  both 
aides.- 


From  this  period  to  the  month  of 
October  following,  Holland  remained 
tranquiL  When  intelligence  of  the 
battle  of  Leipzig,  however,  and  of  its 
result,  began  to  transpire,  the  confede¬ 
rates  at  the  Hague  judged  that  the 
time  was  now  come  to  secure  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  respectable  band  of  men ; 
and  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  vrith- 
out  committing  the  safety  of  the  whole 
to  the  discretion  of  a  numerous  body, 
the  following  plan  was  adopted: — 
Each  of  the  confederates  selected  from 
among  his  friends  four  individuals,  who, 
without  any  mutual  concert  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  each  other,  engaged  to  be 
ready  whenever  called  upon  by  the  se¬ 
lector,  and  implicitly  to  obey  his  com¬ 
mand.  The  persons  whose  co-opera¬ 
tion  was  thus  secured,  were  then  di¬ 
rected  to  make  sure  of  four  others, 
each  of  whom,  in  like  manner,  was  to 
engage  to  be  ready  at  a  moment’s 
warning,  with  whatever  arms  he  could 
procure.  None  of  these  persons  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  plot,  except 
as  to  its  final  object ;  nor  informed  of 
any  name  except  that  of  his  immediate 
selector.  To  avoid  detection,  nothing 
was  committed  to  paper,-— no  written 
enngement  was  entered  into  ;  but  the 
individuals  thus  chosen  received  verbal 
instruction,  in  case  of  any  tumults,  to 
repair  immediately  to  the  spot,  mingle 
with  the  crowd,  and  there  await  me 
orders  of  their  chief.  Thus  the  con¬ 
federates  formed  a  band  of  nearly  400 
respectable  adherents,  selected  chief¬ 
ly  from  among  the  burghers  of  the 
town.  This  class  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  the  confidence  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  was  well  disposed  to  the 
cause  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  If, 
however,  contrary  to  all  probability, 
any  of  the  persons  so  chosen  had  been 
induced,  either  by  corruption  or  inti¬ 
midation,  to  reveal  to  the  French  po- 
lice  his  knowledge  of  the  plot,  he 
could  have  betrayra  only  one  name  up¬ 
wards  in  the  scale,  namely,  that  of  lus 
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immediate  aelector,  whose  individual 
safety  thus  depended  upon  his  pru¬ 
dence  in  the  choice  of  his  instruments. 

Besides  this  band,  Count  Styrum 
succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of 
Pronck,  an  inhabitant  of  Schaevenin- 
gen,^  a  village  on  the  coast,  about  a 
mile  from  roe  Hague.  This  person 
pouessed  great  influence  among  the 
sailors  and  fishermen  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  and  engaged  to  furnish,  on  the 
shortest  notice,  fifty  men,  who  should 
implicitly  obey  the  orders  of  the  con¬ 
federates.  No  measures  were  taken 

ifor  none  were  necessary)  to  influence 
ie  people  ;  it  was  perfectly  clear  that 
their  go^-will  and  co-operation  might 
be  depended  upon,  the  moment  leaders 
were  presented  to  them  in  whom  they 
could  confide  ;  so  that  this  enterprize 
was  free  from  the  dilemma  which  at¬ 
tends  most  conspiracies,  and  has  been 
the  ruin  of  so  many, — viz.  the  necessity 
of  gaining  over  the  multitude,  and  the 
dimculty  of  accomplishing  this  with¬ 
out  risking  a  premature  discovery  of 
the  plot. 

Count  Styrum,  whose  zeal,  courage, 
and  activity  were  remarkable,  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  military  details,  which 
consisted  in  preparing  such  arms  and 
ammunition  as  could  be  collected  with¬ 
out  exciting  suspicion,  and  obtaining 
authentic  accounts  of  the  state  of  the 
French  military  force,  and  of  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  foreigners  in  the  service  of 
France.  He  succeeded  in  gaining  over 
the  whole  of  the  Dutch  national  guard, 
consisting  of  300  men  ;  whose  com¬ 
mander,  Colonel  Tolling,  warmly  em¬ 
braced  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  yet  conducted  himself 
with  so  much  circumspection  as  to 
retain  to  the  last  the  confidence  of  the 
prefect. 

So  many  drafts  of  French  troops 
had  been  made  by  this  time  from  Hol¬ 
land,  that  the  whole  military  force  in 
the  country  did  not  exceed  10,000 
men.  The  extraordinary  succenes  and 
VOL.  VI.  FART  I. 


the  advance  of  the  allies  could  no 
longer  be  concealed.  Meanwhile,  all 
the  natives  of  France  employed  in  the 
civil  service,  who  could  find  any  pre¬ 
text  for  their  departure,  quitted  the 
country  with  their  families,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  sell  or  carry  off  their  pro¬ 
perty.  This  circumstance  added  to  the 
increasing  and  ill-dissemhled  terror  of 
those  who  were  oblig^  to  remain,  and 
the  exaggerated  reports  which  were 
every  day  circulated  of  the  disasters  of 
the  French  army,  excited  a  great  fer¬ 
mentation  among  the  populace. 

Affairs  were  in  this  state,  when,  on 
the  13th  of  November,  towards  even¬ 
ing,  the  turf-carriers,  (who  are  at  the 
Hague  a  formidable  body,)  governed 
by  chiefs  of  their  own  election,  as¬ 
sembled  in  considerable  numbers  at  the 
town-house,  and,  together  with  the  po¬ 
pulace,  demanded,  in  a  very  tumultuous 
manner,  that  M.  Slicher,  who  had  for¬ 
merly  been  burgomaster,  should  re« 
sume  his  functions.  This  gentlrman 
deserved  and  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  people, — and  though  not  one  of 
the  confederates,  was  afairofuladherest 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Count  Sty¬ 
rum  and  M.  Repelaer  immediately  re¬ 
paired  to  the  spot  ;  and,  as  they  thought 
that  the  favourable  moment  was  not 
arrived,  and  that  a  premature  explo¬ 
sion  would  ruin  the  cause,  they  easily 
succeeded  in  dispersing  the  mob  by 
means  of  their  adnerents,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  general  instructions,  had 
mixed  with  the  crowd  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  a  tumult.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  this  the  prefect  arrived,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  military  force,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  no  vestige  of  a 
disturbance.-— The  dispersion  of  this 
mob  was  the  first  essay  which  the  con¬ 
federates  made  of  their  power,  and  the 
success  surpassed  their  expectations. 

The  French  authorities,  perceiving 
the  danger  of  their  situation,  made  an 
attempt  to  disunite  the  confederates 
and  the  Orange  party,  by  employing 
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them  under  government.  But  this  ar> 
tifice  did  not  succeed,  although  the 
■consequence  of  the  attempt  was,  that 
the  views  of  the  Dutch  leaders  were 
<liacovercd  to  the  prefect. 

The  middle  and  lower  orders  were, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Holland,  im¬ 
patient  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Trance,  and  to  declare  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Those  who  had  much  to 
lose,  though  equally  well  disposed, 
were  more  circumspect ;  and  this  was 
particularly  the  case  at  Amsterdam. 
The  powerful  and  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  that  city  dreaded  the  result  of  a  po 
pular  commotion  ;  the  excesses  which 
'had  been  committed  there  in  the  revo 
lution  of  ' 1787,  when  the  populace  of 
each  party  pillaged  in  different  Quar¬ 
ters  of  the  town,  were  still  fresh  in 
their  memory,  and  they  expected  at  all 
events  very  soon  to  be  delivered  from 
-<he  French,  by  the  advance  of  the  al- 
‘Kes. 


The  populace,  however,  were  anxi¬ 
ous  at  once  to  declare  their  sentiments; 
and  the  national  guards,  a  body  of 
1500  men,  were  ready  to  co-operate  in 
any  measures  which  might  tend  to  free 
them  from  the  government  of  Buona¬ 
parte.  This  corps,  which  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  Van  Brienen,  had 
been  previously  gained  over  by  one  of 
its  officers.  Captain  Falck,  i^o  was 
in  communication  with  the  confede¬ 
rates  at  the  Hague,  and  was  the  chief 
instigator  of  the  events  which  ensued. 
The  principal  obstacles  opposed  to 
him  were  the  French  government  and 
the  Dutch  corporation  ;  the  members 
of  the  latter,  though  generally  well 
disposed,  were  restraint  by  the  fear 
of  letting  the  p^plr  loose,  and  over¬ 
awed  by  the  vicinity  of  an  army  un¬ 
der  General  Molitor,  at  Utrecht.  In 
these  circumstances,  Captain  Falck 
conceived  that  the  only  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  his  object  was  to  intimidate 
the  French  authorities,  and  induce 
them  to  abandon  their  posts  through 


fear  of  popular  vengeance ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  persuade  the  corporation 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  form  a  provisional  government,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  excesses  of  popular 
violence.  When  this  step  was  once  ta¬ 
ken,  he  judged  that  it  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  bring  about  a  decla¬ 
ration  in  favourof  the  Princeof  Orange. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  his  plan,  to  excite  the 
peome  to  some  overt  act  of  opposition 
to  tM  French.  This  was  no  difficult 
task.  Accordingly,  on  the  15tb  of 
November,  the  populace  being  already 
in  a  state  of  great  fermentation,  a  mob 
was  collected,  which  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  burn  the  wooden  huts  in 
which  the  douaniers,  or  excisemen,  le¬ 
vied  the  duties  ;  and  to  pillage  the 
house  of  a  receiver  of  the  customs,  who 
refused  to  take  down  the  French  arms. 
This  tumult,  which  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  purely  accidental,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bo^  Its  primary  objects ;  it 
terrified  the  French  authorities,  who, 
on  the  next  day,  quitted  the  town ; 
and  the  corporation  having  applied  to 
the  national  guard  to  disperse  the  mob, 
this  body,  on  being  assured  that  a  pro¬ 
visional  government  would  next  day 
be  formed,  proceeded  to  quell  the  tu¬ 
mult.  This  commotion  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  signal  of  the  revolution ; 
and  to  the  populace  of  Amsterdam, 
exclusively,  belongs  the  honour  of  ha¬ 
ving  been  the  first  to  raise  in  Holland 
the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Buonaparte.  No  princi¬ 
pals,  however,  had  hitherto  committed 
themselves ;  on  the  contrary,  the  na¬ 
tional  guard  had  quelled  the  tumult, 
which  was  still  of  a  nature  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  represented  only  as  an  ac¬ 
cidental  popular  commotion. 

Next  day  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
in  which  twenty  four  persons  were 
called  upon  by  name,  to  assume  the 
administration  of  affairs ;  the  French 
authorities  having  thought  proper  to 
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K'  e  cit|r.  The  confederate*  «t  the 
received,  on  the  evening  of  the 
Btelligeoce  of  the  insurrection 
It  AmstcrdMbi  ind  of  the  occurrences 
which  hnd  followed.  These  circus. 


stinces  persuaded  them  thit  the  mo* 
meat  wm  at  length  arrived  to  put 
their  design  into  execution.  It  was 
coosidereth  that  if  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  capital  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  by  without  any  corre¬ 
sponding  demonstrations  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  country,  the  most  lament¬ 
able  rrsulu  might  ensue  for  that  city, 
and  for  the  cause.  In  addition  to  this 
it  wu  ura^,  that  a  mneral  iosuirec- 
tion  in  Holland  would,  no  doubt,  ac- 
celerate  the  advance  of  the  allies,  who 


ed.  The  conntiT  having  been  for  three 
years  and  a  hau  annexed  to  France, 
had  been  plundered  of  all  its  resources. 
The  necessities,  as  well  as  the  policy, 
of  the  French  government  had  entire¬ 
ly  drained  it  of  arms,  ammunition,  mi¬ 
litary  stores,  accoutrements,  artillery, 
and  horses.  The  confederates  had  no 
funds  but  their  private  fortunes.  It 
was  for  some  tune  impracticable  to 
continue  the  levy  of  the  existing  taxes, 
as  the  persons  employed  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  them  had  absconded,  and  had 
destroyed,  or  taken  away,  all  the  pa¬ 
pers,  registers,  and  necessary  docu¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  balances  of  puolic  mo¬ 
ney  which  reauuned  in  hand  had  been 
ail  carried  off  on  the  first  alarm.  The 


irould  lose  no  time  in  profiting  by  so 
favourable  an  occurrence  ;  and  that  at 
all  events  the  Dutch  might  be  confi¬ 
dent  of  receiving,  as  promptly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  whatever  assistance  England  could 
afford.  These  considerations  prevail¬ 
ed  ;  and  accordingly  Count  Styrum 
waa,  by  the  confederates,  immediately 
appointed  governor  of  the  Hague  in 
tM  name  o?  the  Prince  of  Orange.— 
An  instrument  was  also  drawn  up, 
•ummoning  a  meeting  of  the  ancient 
regents,— that  is  to  say,  of  those  per¬ 
sons  who  had  been  members  of  the 
states  of  Holland  in  the  years  1794  and 
1795  ;  and  this  meeting  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  take  place  the  next  day.  A  pro¬ 
clamation  was  also  issued  by  the  new 

Sivernor  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
range,  announcing  the  happy  change. 
This  proclamation  was  received  by  the 
pMple  with  every  possible  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  joy  ;  an  Orange  flag  was  hoist¬ 
ed  on  the  tower  of  the  Hague,  and  co- 
lourr were  hung  out,  as  signs  of  rejoi¬ 
cing,  from  almost  every  window  in  the 
town. 

At  the  moment  when  the  confede¬ 
rates  declared  themselves  so  nobly,  and 
proclaimed  the  Prince  of  Orange  with 
•o  much  solemnity,  their  whok  force 
consisted  of  8  or  900  men  badly  arm- 


prince,  in  whose  luune  the  confederates 
bad  taken  up  arms,  had  been  19  years 
in  a  state  of  exile ;  and  it  was  not 
known  whether  he  was  in  England  of 
in  Germany. 

It  was  in  such  circumstances,  and 
with  such  means,  that  half  a  doxen 
private  gentlemen,  aided  by  an  unarm¬ 
ed  populace,  declared  war  against  Buo¬ 
naparte,  whose  troops  were  at  this 
momeat  in  possession  of  all  the  for¬ 
tresses  and  strong  places  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  had  not  even  evacuated  the 
open  towns.  No  tumult  had  hitherto 
occurred  at  Rotterdam  -  Amsterdam 
had  refused  to  declare  itself  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  General  Molitor 
bad  an  army  of  4000  regular  troops  at 
U  trecht,  only  twelve  leases  from  the 
Hague,  and  there  was  a  French  garri¬ 
son  at  Gorcum.  The  confederates,  in¬ 
deed,  confidently  depended  upon  lu- 
sistaDce,  both  from  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  and  from  the  combined  armies ; 
but  the  force  of  the  allies  in  Holland 
consisted  only  of  a  few  cossacks,  imd 
the  easterly  winds  which  prevailed 
would  proMbly  delay  the  arrival  oS 
troops  from  England. 

It  was  ascertained  about  the  same 
time,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  General 
Bulow  had  inttructiont  not  to  pots  the 
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Ysiel,  and  that  it  did  not  form  part  of 
the  military  plans  'of  the  allies  to  ad¬ 
vance  into  Holland  beyond  the  line  of 
that  river.  This  communication  was 
extremely  discouraging ;  the  sword 
was,  however,  drawn,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  recede. 

The  assembly  of  the  ancient  regents, 
which  had  been  convoked  by  the  pro¬ 
clamation  o'f  the  confederates,  took 
place  at  the  house  of  M.  Van  Hogen- 
dorp.  The  persons,  who  had  been 
members  of  tne  provisional  states,  in 
the  years  1794,  and  1795,  were  consi¬ 
dered  as  those  who  could  with  most 
propriety  take  upon  themselves  the 
government  of  the  country  till  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but 
when  called  upon  at  this  meeting,  to 
form  themselves  into  a  provisional 
council,  they  all  declined  having  any 
•hare  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 
They  objected  to  the  confederates, 
that  they  were  acting  without  any  au¬ 
thority  from  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
of  whose  place  of  residence  even  they 
were  ignorant ;  that  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  French  troops, 
who  still  retained  possession  of  every 
fortress  in  the  country ;  and  that  the 
French,  though  thep  had,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  sudden  panic,  been  expelled 
from  a  few  open  towns,  would  not  fail, 
when  they  discovered  the  weakness  of 
the  conf -derates,  to  return  with  rein¬ 
forcements  from  Utrecht  and  Gorcum, 
and  complete  the  ruin  of  the  country. 
To  this  the  confederates  replied,  that 
although  they  had  no  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  present  occasion,  they  had 

freviously  received  assurances  from  the 
'rince  of  Orange,  of  his  cordial  co¬ 
operation  in  any  measure  that  might 
tend  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  France, 
and  restore  him  to  his  country  ;  that 
messengers  had  been  already  dispatch¬ 
ed  to  apprize  him  of  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  ;  that  with  regard  to 
the  means  which  were  at  their  disposal, 
they  were  not  so  contemptible  as  had 


been  represented ;  for  although  not 
sufficient  to  effect  a  revolution,  unaid* 
ed  by  other  powers,  yet  with  courage 
and  prudence  they  might  serve  to  keep 
out  the  French  until  the  arrival  of 
troops  from  England ;  that  if  their 
ancestors  had  wasted  that  time  which 
they  employed  in  action,  in  nice  cal¬ 
culations  of  the  probabilities  of  suc¬ 
cess, — ^if  they  had  been  appalled  by 
the  disproportion  of  force  between  them 
and  their  oppressors,  their  descendants 
would  have  remained  the  victims  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  Holland  would 
never  have  existed  as  a  free  country  ; 
that  experience  and  history  prove, 
that  when  the  will  of  the  people  is  firm¬ 
ly  expressed,  it  must  be  ultimately  tri¬ 
umphant  ;  that  the  French  had  been 
taught  by  their  reverses  to  appreciate 
the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  dread  the  results  of  an  unani¬ 
mous  insurrection  of  a  nation  headed 
by  firm  and  resolute  chiefs  ;  that  the 
character  of  the  Dutch  is  neither  fickle 
nor  inconstant ;  and  that  it  would  be 
no  novel  event  in  their  history  to  find 
the  natives  of  Holland  risking  their 
lives  and  fortunes  on  the  most  fearful 
odds,  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and 
national  independence  ;  that  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  their  oppressors  was  already 
excited  to  the  utmost,  and  could  only 
be  averted  by  the  boldest  efforts  ;  and 
finally,  that  as  to  the  ruin  of  their 
country,  they  had  been  taught  by  19 
years  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  that 
the  only  certain  ruin  for  Holland  was 
submission  to  the  yoke  of  France. 

These  representations  were  received 
with  general,  and  probably  sincere  as¬ 
surances,  of  good-will  to  the  cause ; 
but  the  regents  concluded  the  confer¬ 
ence  by  distiactly  declaring,  that  as 
the  confederates  had  embarked  in  this 
enterprize  without  their  knowledge  or 
advice,  they  must  carry  it  through 
without  any  assistance  from  them  as  a 
body ;  although,  as  individuals,  they 
would  each  perform  every  duty  of  a 
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good  citizen,  and  do  every  thing  to 
maintain  public  tranquillity.  When 
the  assembly  separated,  the  confede* 
rates  requested  that  those  persons  who 
might  be  disposed  to  give  their  assist* 
ance,  would  meet  two  days  afterwards 
(on  the  20th)  at  the  same  place  ;  and 
added,  that  several  notables  would  be 
convened  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
that  some  decisive  measures  might  be 
taken  to  provide  for  the  defence  and 
government  of  the  country,  until  the 
Ktum  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

As  it  was  of  great  importance  that 
the  prince^should  be  informed,  as  soon 
as  possible,  of  the  events  which  had 
taken  place,  an  officer  had  already  been 
dispatched  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
alhes  at  Frankfort,  with  a  letter  for 
his  most  serene  highness ;  and  on  the 
same  day,  (the  19th)  M.  M.  Perpon- 
cher  and  Fagel  set  sail  from  Schoe* 
veningen,  with  a  favourable  wind,  for 
England,  to  offer  the  sovereignty  to 
bis  most  serene  highness,  and  to  in¬ 
vite  him  to  come  over  and  assume  the 
overnment.  Messengers  had  also  been 
ispatched  in  different  directions;  some 
to  the  English  fleet ;  others  to  the 
nearest  points  said  to  be  occupied  by 
the  allies.  M.  Vander  Hoven  was 
now  sent  on  a  similar  mission,  with 
general  instructions  to  use  every  effort 
to  hasten  the  advance  of  the  combined 
armies. 

On  the  20th,  the  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  ancient  regents  was  held  at 
the  house  of  M.  Van  Hogendorp— . 
Some  of  the  most  wealthy  persons  of 
the  town  had  been  summoned  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  about  fifty  persons  assem¬ 
bled.  The  same  arguments  which  bad 
been  before  used,  were  repeated  with 
as  little  effect.  No  circumstances  had 
occurred  to  brighten  the  prospects 
of  the  confederates  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  allied  armies,  which  had  been  re¬ 
presented  as  advancing,  were  known 
to  have  no  considerable  force  in  Hol¬ 
land,  the  provinces  beyond  the  Yssel 


being  but  feebly  occupied  by  small 

Earties  of  cossacks.  -  After  some, time 
ad  been  spent  in  warm  discusuon,  the 
assembly  broke  up,  the  persons  present 
having  resisted  all  the  persuasions  of 
the  confederates,  and  refused 

result  ol t^s  conference  cast  a  general 
gloom  over  the  minds  of  the  people  | 
mey  began  to  think  their  cause  despe¬ 
rate,  since  those  individuals,  who,  from 
their  station,  were  considered  as  the 
best  qualified  to  assume  the  direction 
of  affairs,  refused  to  commit  themselves, 
or  to  embark  in  the  enterprize.  Con¬ 
fidence  was,  however,  in  some  measure 
restored  by  the  appointment,  on  the 
21  St,  of  M.  Hogendorp  and  Maasdam 
to  the  general  administration  of  affairs 
at  the  Hague,— an  appointment  of 
which  these  gentlemen  accepted. 

On  the  23d  of  November, .  M.  Van 
Stissen  was  dispatched  by  the  confe¬ 
derates  to  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Yssel,  now  occupied  by  the  allies ;  he 
found  that  their  whole  force  consisted 
of  4>  or  500  cossacks,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Prince  Lapupkin.  The  Fries- 
landers  were  every  where  disposed  to 
declare  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
to  enlist  as  volunteers  in  his  name ; 
but  the  magistrates  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  take  any  decisive  mea¬ 
sures.  An  application  for  assistance 
having  been  made  by  M.  Van  Stissen 
to  P.  Lapupkin,  he  replied,  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  general  arma¬ 
ment  and  declaration  in  nvour  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  he  would 
afford  every  facility  in  his  power ;  but 
that  he  was  resolved  not  to  controul  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  He  express- 
ed  great  admiration  of  what  had  been 
done  at  the  Hague,  and  promised  to 
order  the  immediate  advance  of  a  body 
of  cavalry  to  assist  the  confederates. 

The  provisional  government,  which 
had  been  established  at  Amsterdam^ 
and  which  had  neither  acknowledged 
the  Prince  of  Orange  nor  abjured  fiuo* 
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Mparte»  ^tinued  in  a  state  of  indeci- 
•ioB  ;  the  eoemj  was  k&own  to  medi¬ 
tate  a  g^eneral  attack  upon  the  lines, 
from  Amsterdam  to  Dordrecht ;  the 
contrary  winds  precluded  all  hope  of 
the  arrival  of  imnaediate  assistance  from 
England,  and  the  bad  state  of  the  roads 
obstructed  the  advance  of  the  artillery, 
and  retarded  the  march  of  the  allies. 
Alarm  was  spread  on  all  sides  by  the 
pusillanimous.  In  this  emergency,  M. 
Schohen  and  Professor  Kemper  de¬ 
termined  to  make  another  attempt  to 
induce  the  magistracy  to  declare  for 
the  OraoTC  cause,  and  the  efforts  of 
these  genUemen,  aided  by  the  approach 
of  SOOcossacks,  prevailed.  ThelVince 
of  Oran«  was  solemnly  proclaimed  at 
Amsterdam  on  the  23d,  the  people 
•hewing  the  most  enthusiastic  joy,  and 
hailing  him  by  the  title  of  King  of 
HoDand. 

The  confederates  and  their  adhe¬ 
rents  had  already  made  very  consider¬ 
able  advances  of  money  from  their  pri¬ 
vate  fortunes ;  and  the  ravemment 
began  to  experience  much  inconve¬ 
nience  from  tM  want  of  suppliM.  TRe 
difficulties  of  collecting  the  existing 
taxes,  and  the  fear  of  imprudently 
committing  their  authority  by  levying 
new  impositions,  induced  them  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
mhabitaots  for  voluntary  subsenpdons 
— >a  measute,  which  was  productive  of 
liftle  good,  and  served  only  to  disco¬ 
ver  their  poverty  and  weakness.  On 
the  same  day,  however,  intelligence  was 
communicated  to  the  public,  that  an 
officer,  who  had  been  dispatched  to 
the  English  squadron,  had  returned 
with  promises  of  speedy  assistance ; 
and  General  de  Joage,  having  inform¬ 
ed  Count  Styrum,  that  Woerden  was 
occupied  by  a  very  feeble  French  gar¬ 
rison,  that  officer  was  ordered  to  ad¬ 
vance  from  Badegrave  with  the  force 
under  his  command,  and  take  possession 
of  the  town.  Colonel  Tailing  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  dispatched  with  the  Orange 


guard  ;  and  the  French  garrison,  aftiy 
some  negotiations,  evaevated  the  place, 
and  retired  upon  Utrecht.  Woerden 
was  immediatdy  occupied  by  the  Dutch 
troops,  who  placed  a  canooa  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  men  in  an  out-post.  The  pro 
per  precautions,  however,  were  not 
taken  by  the  raw  volunteers,  who  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  rown  t 
90  that  the  French,  having  marched 
from  Utrecht,  surprised  the  ont-post, 
took  the  cannon,  escaladed  the  towD| 
and  after  soine  resistance  got  jmsses^ 
sion  of  the  place, -and  took  Cokinel 
Tulling  prisoner.  It  was  with  much 
difficuky  that  the  Orange  guard  made 

food  its  retreat  upon  Leyden.  The 
'reach  committed  here  the  mort  iMr- 
harous  outrages,  and  despondency  for 
a  moment  seized  the  patriots. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  the 
amxiety  of  the  pubuc  was  at  the  high¬ 
est  pitch.  The  state  of  the  wind  sdH 
continued  adver^  to  the  arrival  of  as¬ 
sistance  from  ^gland ;  its  slightest 
alterations  were  watched  with  the  great¬ 
est  interest ;  the  road  from  the  HagpK 
to  Schceveningen  was  crowded  with 
persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  who 
spent  the  day  on  the  coast,  watching 
every  sail,  and  who  were  often  deluded 
by  false  reports  of  the  arrival  of  the 
English.  In  the  aoidst  of  this  anxiety, 
(on  the  26th)  a  boat  was  seen  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  shore,  and  the  report  was 
instantly  spread  that  an  English  officer 
was  on  board.  He  landed  amidst  the 
loudest  acclamations;  and  the  popu¬ 
lace,  without  waiting  for  any  explana¬ 
tion,  and  deaf  to  ml  remonstrances, 
conducted  him  in  triumph  to  the  go¬ 
vernor’s  house.  The  person  who  had 
been  thus-  mistaken  for  a  British  offi¬ 
cer  proved  to  be  a  gentleman  named 
Grant,  who  had  come  over  oa  a  mer¬ 
cantile  adventure,  and  had  brought 
with  him  English  newspapers,  which 
contained  accounts  of  the  great  pitp*- 
rations  made  to  embark  troops  for 
Holland.  The  effect  produced  by  hi* 
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arrival  suggested  the  idea  of  keeping 
UD  the  delusion  ;  and,  at  the  request  of 
M.  Van  Hogendoip,  Mr  Grant  dress¬ 
ed  hinaself  in  an  English  volunteer 
uniform,  and  shewed  himself  in  every 
part  of  the  town.  The  expedient  suc¬ 
ceeded  for  the  moment  beyond  expec¬ 
tation,  in  inspiring  the  disheartened 
people  with  confidence,  and  in  intimi¬ 
dating  the  French,  who,  upon  hearing 
that  troops  had  arrived  from  England, 
and  that  the  cossacks  had  occupied 
Levden,  retreated  towards  Utrecht, 
ana  abandoned  their  intention  of  ad¬ 
vancing  upon  the  Hague.  The  Dutch 
people,  however,  were  become  so  in- 
credulous,  by  the  constant  succession 
of  false  intelligence,  that  they  very 
Mpn  suspected  this  story  to  be  a  con* 
tnvance  of  the  government ;  and  some 
asserted,  that  the  supposed  British 
officer  was  an  inhabitant  of  Rotterdam, 
who  had  been  selected  for  the  occasion. 
Mr  Grant,  however,  afterwards  ren¬ 
dered  more  essential  service  to  the 
l)utch  cause,  by  carrving  accurate  in¬ 
telligence  to  Admiral  Ferrier  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Holland,  and  of  the 
dangers  to  which  the  confederates  were 
exposed. 

About  this  time.  Admiral  Kichert 
rraaired  to  M.  Van  Hogendorp  at  the 
Hague,  and  signified  to  him  his  de¬ 
termination  of  declaring  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  he  then  produced  a  plan 
of  operations  to  secure  the  navigation 
of  the  Maese,  from  the  Briele  to  Gor- 
cum.  The  execution  of  this  plan  re¬ 
quired,  however,  the  immediate  ad¬ 
vance  of  50,000  florins  (50001. )  M. 
Van  Hogendorp  having  given  the  ad¬ 
miral  his  note  of  hand  for  that  sum, 
he  returned  to  Rotterdam,  raised  the 
money  among  the  friends  of  the  con¬ 
federates  there,  and  immediately  com¬ 
menced  his  operations,  by  a  proclama- 
tipn  abjuring  the  government  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  and  dechnng  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  This  event  decided  the 
provimnal  government  of  that  city  to 


follow  his  example.  Thus  the  navin- 
tion  of  the  Maese  was  secured  to  Uie 
confederates,  and  all  the  sailors  having 
immediately  hoisted  the  Orange  flag, 
vessels  were  armed  and  manned  with¬ 
out  delay,  and  dispatched  up  the  river 
to  straighten  William-Stadt  and  Hel- 
voetsluys,  which  were  still  occupied  by 
the  enemy. 

The  confederates  were,  by  these 
means,  protected  from  any  sudden  ir¬ 
ruption  on  the  side  of  Gorcum].  but 
the  greatest  apprehension  still  existed 
of  an  attack  mm  Utrecht.  The 
French  army  there,  under  thecommaod 
of  General  MoHtor,  which  originally- 
consisted  of  4000  regular  troops,  had 
been  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  de¬ 
tached  corps,  which  had  been  driven 
in  by  the  peasantiy  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  There  was  nothing 
to  impede  the  advance  of  this'  army 
upon  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague,  for 
it  was  superior  in  numbers  ai^  disci¬ 
pline  to  any  force  which  the  confsde- 
rates  could  have  opposed  to  it.  h  Their 
troops,  which  consisted  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  men  only,  were  for  the  most  part 
raw  volunteers,  badly  aimed,  and  with¬ 
out  any  military  expersmee.  It  ia 
difficult,  in  such  circumstances,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  inactivity  of  the  enemy, 
otherwise  than  bv  supposing  him  d^ 
ceived  and  intimioated  by  the  accounts 
which  were  continually  circulated  of 
the  arrival  of  the  British  and  Russian 
troops.  The  Dutch,  about  this  time, 
displayed  great  ingenuity  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  false  intelligence  to  the 
French,  who  were  thus  foiled  at  their 
favourite  weapon. 

On  the  27 tn,  Mr  Fagel  arrived  from 
England,  and  brought  a  letter  from 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  M.  Van  Ho¬ 
gendorp,  promising  the  prompt  arrival 
of  succours,  and  stating  the  prince’s 
intention  of  sailing  as  soon  as  possible 
for  Holland.  This  letter  induced  the 
confederates  to  hope  that  they  might 
be  able  to  keep  the  French  in  c^k  till 
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the  debarkation  of  the  British  troops. 
It  was  printed  and  dispersed  without 
delay,  and  put  an  end  to  the  hesitation 
of  tlK  magHtracy  of  Leeuwarden  and 
Groningen,  who,  on  the  receipt  of  it, 
immediately  gratified  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Friezland,  by 'declaring 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

After  the  Orange  flag  had  been 
hohted  at  the  Hague,  Captain  Wautier 
was  dispatched  to  the  head  quarters  of 
the  aDm,  which  were  then  at  Frank* 
fort.  On  the  22d,  he  found  General 
Bulow  at  Munster,  and  communicated 
to  him  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  Holland.  The  General  ob* 
aerved,  that  this  insurrection  would  be 
no  less  advantageous  to  the  allies  than 
a  successful  campaign  ;  but  regretted 
that  his  instructions  did  not  permit 
him  to  advance  beyond  the  Yssel.  He 
was,  however,  subsequently  induced 
to  deviate  from  his  orders,  and  to  act 
upon  his  own  responsibility.  An  un* 
auecessfnl  application  to  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  was  made  to  General  Winzinge- 
rode ;  but  an  order  for  his  advance 
from  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
tinder  whom  this  general  served,  was 
afterwards  obtained  by  the  confede¬ 
rates. 

On  the  38th  of  Novenfiber,  four 
English  men  of  war  speared  off  Schoe* 
▼eningen ;  Captain  Baker  immediately 
landed  from  the  Cumberland,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Hague,  which  had  just 
been  entered  by  a  detachment  of  sixty 
Cossacks.  StiU,  however,  the  people 
were  alarmed  and  incredulous  as  to 
the  arrival  of  English  troops ;  parti¬ 
cularly  as  Admirtu  Ferrier  sailed  with 
two  of  the  above  ships  from  Schoeven* 
ingen  to  the  Texel,  and  the  transports, 
wrach  had  been  erroneously  announced 
as  accompanying  the  fleet,  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  An  event  which  occurred  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  increased  the 
coBSteniation.  A  large  building  in 
the  centre  of  die  town,  which  had 
been  inhabited  by  the  French  attorney- 


general,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire. 
All  the  papers  belonging  to  the  office 
had  been  left  there ;  in  three  hours 
the  whole  edifice  was  consumed ;  and 
as  the  fire  could  not  be  considered  ac¬ 
cidental,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  con¬ 
certed  signal  given  to  the  French  by 
their  emissaries  at  the  Hague.  To  > 
dispel  the  general  gloom.  Captain  Ba¬ 
ker  directed  as  many  marines  to  be 
landed  from  the  Cumberland  and  Prin¬ 
cess  Caroline  as  could  be  spared,  with¬ 
out  endangering  the  safety  of  those 
vessels.  Accoraingly,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  f  29th)  200  marines  were  dis¬ 
embarked.  The  people  were  over¬ 
joyed  at  their  arrival ;  and  each  con¬ 
tended  for  the  satisfaction  of  having  an' 
Englishman  billeted  in  his  house.  All 
their  former  terrors  and  anxieties  were 
forgotten  in  the  joy  for  their  deliver¬ 
ance  ;  and  from  the  most  excessive 
despondency  they  passed  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme.  Their  confidence  was 
at  the  same  time  increased  by  inteUi- 
gence,  that  the  enemy  had  retired 
upon  Gorcum  after  evacuating  Woer- 
dcn  and  Nieuwersluys.  The  day  was 
spent  in  rejoicings  and  in  preparations 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
which  seemed  now  the  only  event  want¬ 
ing  to  complete  the  gener^  happiness. 
The  prince,  who  had  embarked  on  the 
26th  at  Deal,  on  board  the  Warrior, 
with  Lord  Clancarty  and  the  English 
embassy,  arrived  on  ^e  SOth  off  Schoe- 
veningen.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage 
they  tell  in  with  the  Cumberland ;  and 
Captain  Baker  having  communicated 
to  the  prince  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
Hague,  the  apprehensions  which  were 
entertained  of  the  return  of  the  French, 
and  the  feeble  means  of  defence  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  confederates.  Lord 
Clancarty  was  induced  to  order  Cap¬ 
tain  Baker  off  his  station,  and  to  send 
him  to  Admiral  Young  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  these  circumstances.  The 
admiral  soon  dispatched  300  marines, 
who  were  landed  at  Schoeveningen, 
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‘ind  employed  to  make  a  demonstration 
on  Helvoetsluys. 

When  his  most  serene  highness  ap> 
proached  the  Dutch  coast,  Tarious  re¬ 
ports  were  conveyed  to  him  of  the 
surrender  of  the  Brielle,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  sail  for  that  port  ;  but 
another  opinion  fortunately  prevailed, 
and  the  orijginal  intention  was  perse¬ 
vered  in,  or  bearing  up  for  Schoeven- 
ingen.  The  Brielle  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  French,  and  much 
risk  would  have  ensued,  had  the  plan 
of  landing  there  been  adopted.  Al¬ 
though  doubts  were  entertained  re¬ 
specting  the  state  of  affairs  on  shore, 
the  prince  was  with  difficulty  persua¬ 
ded,  when  he  arrived  off  Schoeveningen, 
to  permit  M.  M.  Perponcher  and 
Hoppner  to  precede  him  to  the  Hague, 
that  they  might  obtain  information, 
and  communicate,  by  signal,  whether 
it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  land.  His 
impatience  was,  however,  so  great, 
that,  without  waiting  for  this  signal, 
a  few  minutes  after  these  gentlemen 
had  left  the  ship,  he  got  into  a  boat, 
from  which  he  was  conveyed  in  a  cart 
to  the  shore,  under  a  royal  salute  from 
the  English  ships.  An  immense  con¬ 
course  of  people  had  rushed  into  the 
water  to  receive  him  ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  disengage  himself 
faom  the  crowd  which  pressed  round 
from  every  side  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  return.  The  day  was  remarkably 
fine,  the  beach  was  covered  with  spec¬ 
tators,  and  the  cry  of  Orange  Boven 
was  heard  from  all  sides,  accompanied 
by  demonstrations  of  joy  approaching 
almost  to  phrenzy. 

Amid  the  disgusting  scenes  of  base 
and  unprincipled  adulation  which  have 
disgraced  a  neighbouring  country,  it 
is  with  pleasure  the  mind  turns  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  honest  joy  of  a 
people  whose  applause  confers  honour 
upon  its  object,  because  it  has  never 
been  lavished  upon  a  tyrant. 

Onthearrival  of  the  Princeof  Orange 


W 

at  the  Hague,  he  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Count  Styrum,  which  was 
thrown  open,  and  all  were  admitted 
into  his  presence.  At  night  the  town 
was  illuminated ;  and,  as  the  people 
every  where  proclaimed  William  the 
First  sovereign  prince,  it  was  proposed 
that  he  should  immediately  assume  that 
title.  It  was,  however,  after  some 
consideration,  decided,  that  no  step  of 
this  nature  should  be  taken  till  his  most 
serene  highness  had  visited  the  capital. 
The  prince  was  desirous  of  proceeding 
the  next  day  to  Amsterdam,  but  was 
detained  by  the  meeting  of  a  co'uncil 
of  war,  which  was  attended  by  Lord 
Clancarty,  and  by  Generals  Bulow  and 
Benkendorf.  At  this  council  the  future 
military  operations  were  decided  upon. 

The  whole  military  force  at  the 
Hague  consisted  of  about  1500  men^ 
including  the  200  English  marines 
landed  by  Captain  B<^er.  These 
troops  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  French  ; 
but  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
inspired  the  Dutch  with  fresh  courage, 
and  induced  the  French  to  form  an  er¬ 
roneous  opinion,  that  he  was  attended 
^  a  powerful  army  from  England. 
From  this  time  the  success  of  the  re¬ 
volution  was  considered  by  the  people 
as  certain ;  yet  the  more  enlightened 
were  not  without  serious  apprehen¬ 
sions,  when  they  considered  the  feeble 
means  of  defence  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  possessed.  The  enemy  still  oc< 
cupied  the  greater  number  of  the  for¬ 
tresses,  and  the  whole  of  Zealand,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Island  of  Walcheren,  so 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  fact, 
had  nothing  more  than  the  open  towns. 
His  situation,  indeed,  was  so  critical, 
that  Lord  Clancarty  deemed  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  detain  the  Warrior  some  days 
upon  the  coast,  as  a  resource  in  case  of 
any  reverse. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  convinced 
that  unanimity  in  a  nation  is  the  only 
source  of  strength,  lost  no  time  in  gi- 
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viag  the  Dutch  people  a  pledge  of  the 
principle*  and  conduct  of  hi*  future 
government.  Accordingly,  on  the  Ist 
of  December  an  address  wa*  distribu¬ 
ted,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  after 
nineteen  years  of  absence,  the  prince 
received,  with  the  greatest  joy,  their 
unaninions  invitation  to  return  among 
them.  That  he  now  hoped,by  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  Providence,  to  the  instrument 
Of  restoring  them  to  their  former  state 
of  independence  and  prosperity.  That 
this  was  hi*  only  object ;  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  assuring  them,  that 
this  was  also  the  object  of  the  combined 
powers ;  that  it  was  particularly  the 
wish  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  of  the 
British  nation.  That  this  great  truth 
would  be  proved  to  them  by  the  aid 
which  that  powerful  and  generous 
people  would  immediately  afford  them, 
and  which  would  restore  those  ancient 
bonds  of  alliance  and  friendship,  so 
long  a  source  of  happiness  and  prospe¬ 
rity  to  both  countries.  That  he  had 
come  among  them  determined  to  par¬ 
don,  and  to  forget  all  that  was  past, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  party  must  be 
banished  for  ever. 

While  these  events  were  passing  at 
the  Hague,  a  Russian  force,  consisting 
of  2400  men,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
under  the  command  of  General  Ben¬ 
kendorf,  arrived  at  Amsterdam.  These 
troops  had  embarked  on  the  Zuyder 
Zee  to  avoid  the  French  army  at 
Utrecht;  and  a  Prussian  corps  was 
also  at  this  time  known  to  be  advan¬ 
cing  against  the  fortress.  Nor  was 
this  all ;  for  on  the  same  day  the  im¬ 
portant  fortress  of  Brielle  was  taken. 
This  place  was  garrisoned  by  500  men, 
the  half  of  whom  were  Prussians  and 
foreigners,  who  were  disaffected  to  the 
French  government,  and  daily  desert¬ 
ed.  The  people  of  the  town,  profiting 
^  this  circumstance,  rose  upon  the 
French,  and,  aided  by  the  national 
guards,  who  were  all  Dutch,  after 
fighting  in  the  streets  for  an  hour  and 


a  half,  compelled  the  garrison  to  spr-. 
render,  and  hoisted  the  Orange  flag. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  accompanied  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  embassy,  made  his  entrance  into 
Amsterdam.  He  was  received  with 
unanimous  a^lause  by  all  classes,  and 
proclaimed  Sovereign  Prince  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  next  day  an  address 
was  published,  in  which  the  new  title 
of  his  serene  highness  was  alluded  to, 
and  a  determination  was  expressed  to 
establish  a  free  constitution. 

During  the  stay  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  at  Amsterdam,  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  capture  of  Amheim, 
which  had  been  stormed  with  the  great¬ 
est  bravery  by  the  Prussian  troops  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  General  Bulow. 
Thus  all  aiiprehensions  from  the  armv 
of  General  Molitor,  which  was  in  full 
retreat,  and  all  fears  of  an  attack  from 
the  side  of  Utrecht,  were  dissipated. 
The  French  were  still  in  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gorcum,  but  Gene¬ 
ral  Bulow  was  preparing  to  advance 
upon  that  place.  The  Fort  du  Quesne 
was  surprised  on  the  4fth  by  a  band  of 
workmen,  who  were  employed  in  the 
fortifications.'  This  event  materially 
contributed  to  the  subsequent  surren¬ 
der  of  Helvoetsluys.  Some  mariners 
of  Admiral  Young's  fleet,  aided  by  a 
body  of  Dutch  troops,  having  advan¬ 
ced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Helvoet¬ 
sluys,  that  town  was  evacuated  in  the 
night  of  the  5th  by  the  French  ;  and 
thus  the  communication  with  England, 
which  had  hitherto  been  exposed  to 
great  hazard  and  delay,  was  rendered 
safe  and  expeditious.  The  next  day 
1700  of  the  English  guards  lande  i  at 
Schoeveningen,  an  event  which  termi¬ 
nated  all  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the 
revolution. 

On  the  6th,  a  proclamation  was  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the 
Hague,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that 
when,  in  conformity  with  the  general 
wish  expressed  by  ue  people,  he  had 
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taken  upon  himaelf  the  sovereignty, 
h  was  his  desire  to  celebrate  this  event 
by  some  great  solemnity ;  but  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  country,  and  the  impor¬ 
tant  occupations  which  resulted,  had 
induced  nim  to  delay  this  ceremony, 
till  he  should  be  able  to  present  to  the 
nation,  a  constitution  which  should  in¬ 
sure  to  the  people  of  Holland  their  an¬ 
cient  liberties.  The  prince  announced, 
that  in  the  meantime  he  had  taken  the 
management  of  affairs  into  his  own 
hands,  and  dissolved  the  provisional 
government,  not  without  warm  feelings 
of  gratitude  for  its  efforts,  to  whi» 
the  liberation  of  Holland  must  be 
chiefly  ascribed,  and  without  which 
the  deliverance  of  the  country  could 
have  been  the  result  only  of  the  victo¬ 
rious  arms  of  the  allies.  He  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  alle* 
giance  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ;  and 
concluded  by  stating,  that  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  future  was  entirely  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  affection  of  his  country¬ 
men,  the  protection  of  Providence,  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  purity  of  his  in¬ 
tentions.— -This  proclamation  was  fol¬ 
lowed  bytherecognitionof  William  the 
First  as  sovereign  prince  in  every  part 
of  Holland  which  was  not  occupied 
by  the  French,  that  is  to  say,  in  all 
the  country  and  open  towns,  from  the 


department  of  the  Ems  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Maese. 

As  the  enemy,  however,  was  still  in 
possession  of  many  of  the  principal 
fortresses,  and  as  a  French  garrison 
was  at  Naarden,  within  nine  miles  of 
Amsterdam,  measures  were  immediate¬ 
ly  adopted  for  the  formation  of  an' 
army,  the  levy  of  troops,  and  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  military  force.  But 
the  country  was  so  completely  drained 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  of  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  equipment  of 
the  troops,  that  it  was  impossible  at 
once  to  organise  the  new  levies  yet, 
in  the  short  space  of  four  months,  and 
out  of  a  population  of  1 ,800,000  souls, 
25,000  men  were  raised,  armed,  and 
equipped,  in  a  country  which  had  been 
previously  exhausted  by  the  conscrip¬ 
tion,  and  part  of  which  was  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  enemy.  These 
measures,  supported  by  the  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  mlied  armies,  completed 
the  triumph  of  Dutch  patriotism ; 
while  the  liberties  of  the  people  were 
secured  by  a  constitution,  combining 
most  of  the  advantages  of  that  admi¬ 
red  frame  of  government,  which  seems 
destined  to  torm,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  a  model  for  all  civilixed  na¬ 
tions. 
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REFLECTIONS 


ON  THE 

INTRODUCTION  OF  TRIAL  BY  JURY, 

IN  CIVIL  CAUSES,  INTO  SCOTLANP. 


An  impression  prevailed  for  some 
yean,  particularly  among  the  commer¬ 
cial  classes,  that  great  defects  exist¬ 
ed  in  the  administration  of  justice 
in  this  part  of  the  island.  As  t^ 
higher  offices  of  the  law  in  Scotland 
never  were  filled  by  men  of  greater  in¬ 
tegrity  and  more  extensive  acquire¬ 
ments  than  at  this  very  period,  the 
evils  of  which  litigants  complained 
were  ascribed  entirely  to  the  defective 
system  upon  which  our  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  had  been  constituted.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied,  that  before  the  recent  divi- 
sion  of  the  supreme  civil  court  into 
two  chambers,  the  complaints  of  'the 
litigants  were  but  too  well  founded. 
It  is  not  so  obvious,  however,  that 
there  has  of  late  existed  any  necessity 
for  resorting  to  an  experiment  so  ha¬ 
zardous  as  that  on  which  the  people 
of  Scotland  are  now  about  to  venture, 
by  introducing  jui7  trial,  in  civil  causes, 
into  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

No  one  will  dispute,  that  the  inno¬ 
vation  which  has  recently  obtained  the 
sanction  of  parliament,  is  of  a  very  se¬ 
rious  character,  and  may  be  attended 
*10 


with  important  consequences  to  the 
rights  of  individuals,  and  to  the  law  of 
Scotland.  To  some,  the  measure  wfll 
be  strongly  recommended  by  the  very 
circumstance,  that  it  is  a  great  innova¬ 
tion.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd, 
of  course,  than  to  impute  such  notions 
to  any  of  the  grave  and  learned  cha¬ 
racters  who  have  concurred  in  forward¬ 
ing  this  important  measure  ;  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  they  may  have  been 
led,  by  the  sophisms  so  current  at 
the  present  day,  into  the  hasty  appro¬ 
bation  of  an  experiment,  of  which,  if 
unsuccessful,  it  may  be  difficult  t« 
abandon  the  prosecution. 

The  love  of  novelty,  on  its  own  ac¬ 
count,  is  but  a  childish  propensity, 
contemptible  in  matters  of  slight  mo¬ 
ment,  and  pernicious  in  affairs  of  great¬ 
er  weight.  It  is  a  passion  whi(^  can 
have  no  legitimate  influence  beyond  the 
regions  of  taste  and  sentiment ;  there, 
indeed,  the  principle  of  novelty  forms 
an  essential  element  of  our  most  refined 
pleasures.  But  as  variety  is  required 
in  our  enjoyments,  steadiness  is  no  less 
essential  in  the  great  business  of  life. 
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A  n«w  play,  or  a  new  poem,  may  be 
read  with  excusable  eagerness ;  but  a 
new  constitution  will,  by  wise  men,  be 
ftudied  with  distrust  and  suspicion. 

Before  any  great  change  in  our 
public  institutions  can  be  justibed,  some 
evidence  must  be  brought  to  prove 
that  the  existing  evil  is  of  a  serious 
character;  that  by  a  less  important 
deviation  from  established  usages  a  re¬ 
medy  could  not  be  obtained ;  that  no 
risk  of  incurring  greater  evils  by  the 
proposed  innovation  can  reasonably  be 
dreaded  ;  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
retrace  our  steps  without  difEculty  if 
the  change  be  found  prejudicial.  These 
conditions  appear  to  be  indispensable 
to  every  wise  plan  for  effecting  a  re¬ 
form  of  our  laws  and  institutions ; 
and  if  they  have  seldom  been  found  to 
concur,  the  reason  is  easily  discovered 
why  so  few  changes  of  magnitude  have 
been  attempted  on  the  civd  and  politi¬ 
cal  institutions  of  great  nations. 

Where  there  are  no  complaints  of  a 
serious  nature,  there  can  be  no  room 
or  apology  for  innovation.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  there  is  always  occa¬ 
sion  for  improvement,  since  all  institu¬ 
tions  are  defective ;  and  defects,  as 
well  as  positive  errors,  are  evils  which 
ought  to  be  cured  Neither  is  it 
necessary,  wc  are  told,  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  reform  errors  and  abuses, 
to  wait  for  the  murmurs  and  complaints 
of  the  people  because  such  complaints 
are  never  extorted  but  by  positive 
wrongs,  the  want  of  great  improve¬ 
ments,  of  which  the  benefits  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  experienced,  being  insufficient 
to  provoke  them. — ^Thus  a  wide,  nay, 
a  boundless  field  is  opened  in  specula- 
tion,  which  every  empiric  will  be  in 
haste  to  occupy.  But  that  reform, 
which  has  reference  to  no  positive 
wrong,  can  have  no  limits ;  and  the 
same  reason  (a  desire  of  further  im¬ 
provement)  which  might  justify  a  small 
change  in  one  particular,  would  equally 
serve  as  an  argument  for  the  most  im- 
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portant  changes  m  every  department. 
But  where  were  are  no  complaints, 
there  must  be  a  great  deal  which  is 
good  ;  yet  the  reasonings  of  innovators 
who  desire  to  practise  their  experi¬ 
ments  at  random  on  the  structure  of 
society,  would  expose  all  that  is  good, 
or  indeed  all  that  exists,  to  continual 
perils.  Their  views,  if  they  were  sound, 
would  place  the  whole  fiibric  of  society 
in  their  hands,  to  alter  or  new-modu 
at  their  discretion  ;  for  as  abstract  per. 
fection  never  can  be  reached,  much 
improvement  must  always  be  attain¬ 
able  in  theory.  But  common  sense,  as 
well  as  sound  philosophy,  rejects  this 
empirical  interference :  men  in  gene¬ 
ral  set  a  value  infinitely  higher  upon 
what  is  good  in  possession,  than  what 
is  plausible  in  speculation ;  and  thus 
it  happens,  that  unless  some  serious  evil 
be  endured,  the  class  of  projectors  it 
commonly  treated  with  very  little  ce¬ 
remony  or  regard. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  philosophy,  that 
we  ought,  in  accounting  for  any  effect, 
to  assign  only  such  causes  as  are  ade¬ 
quate  to  its  production ;  and  it  is  a 
maxim  no  less  sound  in  politics,  that 
in  attempting  reform,  we  should  limit 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
extent  of  the  change  produced,  and 
cautiously  avoid  any  innovation  which 
does  not  appear  indispensable.  Neglect 
of  the  philosophical  axiom  leads  to 
error  and  confusion  in  our  speculations; 
and  a  contempt  of  the  political  maxim 
will  surely  conduct  us  to  unprofitable 
and  haza^ous  innovation.  In  so  far 
as  the  change  projected  goes  beyond  a 
remedy  for  the  disorder,  it  is  pure  em¬ 
piricism,— gratifying,  indeed,  to  idle 
and  giddy  brains,  but  offensive  to  every 
sound  understanding.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  which  demands  that,  without  any 
grievance  at  all,  no  innovation  should 
be  attempted,  prescribes,  in  language 
not  less  imperative,  that  the  evils  of  a 
change  should  be  encountered  under 
their  mildest  aspect,  and  reduced  with* 
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in  their  iiirrowest  Itinkt.  •  To  juitify 
any  great  reform,  therefore,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  prove,  that  the  object  could 
not  have  been  attained  by  a  less  violent 
departure  from  the  established  usages, 
to  which  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  people  have  been  accommodated 
through  a  succession  of  ages. 

There  is  always  a  risk  that  great 
changes,  directly  accomplished  in  the 
institutions  of  society,  may  be  follow¬ 
ed  with  many  consequences  which 
cannot  be  foreseen  by  the  prmectors. 
The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  has 
been  but  imperfectly  traced,  even  in 
the  material  world  ;  in  the  intellectual 
almost  every  thing  is  involved  in  doubt 
and  obscurity.  But  a  very  few  links 
of  the  chain  can  be  surveyed  at  once, 
even  by  the  most  penetrating  and  com¬ 
prehensive  understanding ;  the  forces 
which  act  and  re-act  in  all  directions, 
are  eo  fine  as  to  elude  the  grasp,  and 
so  multifarious  as  to  baffle  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  of  the  most  skilful  statesman. 
There  are  laws,  indeed,  which  the  ma¬ 
terial  world  obeys  |  if  there  were  not, 
there  could  be  no  physical  science. 
There  are  laws  also  which  govern  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man  ; 
but  their  influence  upon  his  under¬ 
standing  and  his  passions  remains  hi¬ 
therto  in  a  great  degree  unascertained. 
Of  any  great  change  in  political  in¬ 
stitutions,  it  must  be  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  estimate  the  consequences 
a  priori  f  and  it  is  almost  certain,  that 
results  which  have  been  wholly  unfore¬ 
seen,  will  follow  upon  sudden  or  exten¬ 
sive  innovation.  Great  changes  have, 
no  doubt,  been  accomplished  in  all 
civil  institutions  ;  but  the  best  of  them 
have  been  effected  slowly,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  almost  to  elude  observa¬ 
tion.  Every  sensible  mechanician  would 
hesitate  in  anticipating  the  operations 
of  a  machine  entirely  new  to  him,  al¬ 
though  constructed  with  the  strictest 
regard  to  the  principles  of  his  art,  and 
the  most  exact  conformity  to  the  laws 


which  apparently  govern  the  material 
world.  How  can  we  expect  then, 
that  a  great  institution,  almost  new  to 
the  people,  and  destined  to  act,  not 
on  coarse  or  vulgar  materials,  but  upon 
the  understanding,  the  passions,  and 
the  prejudices  of  men,— an  institution 
which  is  to  operate,  not  independently, 
or  by  itself,  but  to  be  grafted  on 
frame  of  our  laws  and  manners,  all  the 
parts  of  which  have  been  gradually 
accommodated  to  each  other  (—how 
can  we  expect  that  such  an  engine  will 
be  put  in  motion,  without  producing 
consequences  which  it  was  beyond  the 
discernment  of  the  projectors  to  anti¬ 
cipate.  and  out  of  their  power  to  con¬ 
trol  ? 

It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore, 
that  when  we  advance  to  the  hazard¬ 
ous  undertakings  of  reform,  we  should 
carefully  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  dia- 
appointment.  Should  the  new  institq- 
ttion  be  found  unsuitable  to  the  state  of 
society  in  which  it  has  been  introduced 
— should  it  prove  useless  or  pernicious 
—should  it  be  found  unequal  to  the 
remedy  of  the  grievance  for  which  it 
was  intended,  or  bring  along  with  it 
consequences  which  were  not  at  first 
anticipated,  there  might  still  be  some 
consolation  in  the  prospect,  that  it 
could  be  easily  dispensed  with,  and 
that  it  had  never  been  permitted  to 
take  deep  root  in  the  social  system.— 
Those  who  insist  on  leading  us  through 
untried  paths,  ought  to  give  some  as¬ 
surance  that  they  can,  without  difficul¬ 
ty,  extricate  us  from  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  in  which  we  may  be  involved 
by  our  willing  obedience.  But  it  is  not 
easy,  after  having  once  advanced,  to  re¬ 
treat  without  inconvenience  and  dis¬ 
grace.  It  is  not  enough  in  such  cases 
that  the  new  measure  mould,  from  the 
beginning,  be  declared  temporary  ;  for 
although  its  further  operation  may  thus 
be  checked,  the  effects  which  it  must 
have  produced  in  the  interim  will  not 
be  so  easily  counteracted. 
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'  This  general  remark  may  be  illustra¬ 
ted  by  referring  to  the  Judicial  institu¬ 
tion  lately  created  for  Scotland.  It  is 
provided  by  the  act  of  parliament,  that 
the  experiment  shall,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  be  tried  for  seven  years  only  ; 
if  it  is  found  to  answer,  the  act  will  of 
course  be  renewed  ;  if  not,  the  ancient 
forms  of  procedure  will  be  universally 
re-established.  Even  should  this  be¬ 
come  necessary,  however,  and  should 
jury-trial  in  civil  causes  be  found  un¬ 
suitable  to  Scotland,  much  inconveni¬ 
ence  must  result  from  the  experiment. 
The  jury  are  to  try  questions  involving 
both  law  and  fact ;  this  provision  seem¬ 
ed  indispensable  to  giveany  value  what¬ 
ever  to  the  institution.  Should  the 
new  court  succeed  in  drawing  to  itself 
any  considerable  share  of  the  public 
business,  the  consequence  must  be,  that 
Juries  will,  for  seven  years  to  come, 
luve  the  law  of  Scotland  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  under  their  control.  Whether  they 
may  prove  well  qualified  for  an  under¬ 
taking  so  arduous,  is  a  different  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  it  is  possible  that  the  expe¬ 
riment  may  not  answer  the  expectations 
of  its  authors,  the  revolution,  which  in 
the  noeantime  may  thus  be  effected  in 
our  civil  code,  surely  deserves  consider¬ 
ation. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  as  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  jury-trial  in  civil  causes  may  be 
construed  as  amounting  to  a  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  legislature  of  the  alleged 
imperKCtionsof  thesupreme  civil  court 
with  its  present  constitution,  there  may 
be  some  difficulty  in  silencing  com¬ 
plaints  in  future,  when  the  remedy, 
which  has  in  the  first  instance  been  re¬ 
sorted  to,  shall  be  abandoned  as  hope¬ 
less.  No  person  will  believe,  that  if  a 
serious  grievance  had  not  existed,  wise 
and  learned  men  would  rashly  have  en¬ 
countered  the  hazard  of  innovation  ; 
the  existence  of  a  great  evil  is  there¬ 
fore  announced  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  tribunal.  The  experiment,  how¬ 


ever,  may  fail  f  but  this  will  afford  am 
reason  to  the  minds  of  ignorant  and 
sanguine  persons  for  refusing  to  try 
another.  The  evil  of  repeated  changes 
is  thus  encountered  {  and  if  there  be  no 
real  grievance  to  justify  them,  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  will  only  perolex  the  more 
those,  who,  by  coming  forward  on  the 
present  occasion,  may  seem, to  have 
pledged  themselves  to  the  suggestion 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  new  expe- 
dients,  till  the  imaginary  g^vance 
shall  have  been  removed.  The  retreat 
of  projectors,  therefore,  is  not  hand¬ 
somely  secured  by  a  simple  provision, 
that  their  experiment  snail  cease,  if, 
after  a  certain  number  of  years,  it  is 
found  to  be  mischievous  ;  and  if  secu¬ 
rity  against  the  evils  of  reform  can 
with  mfficulty  be  obtained,  this  con* 
sideration  affords  a  farther  inducement 
to  the  exercise  of  extreme  caution  in 
such  undertakings. 

The  genius  of  the  present  age  seems 
decidedly  bent  on  changes  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  i  and  without  endeavouring 
to  repress  a  spirit,  which,  when  wisely 
directed,  leads  to  the  happiest  results, 
no  opportunity  should  be  omitted 
of  pointing  out  with  candour  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  are  involved  in  all  inno¬ 
vations  on  the  fabric  of  society,  and 
the  conditions  on  which  alone  any 
great  reform  can  be  safely  attempted- 
The  love  of  change  is  contemptible ; 
the  desire  of  improvenwnt  is  every  way 
laudable ;  and  it  becomes  of  import¬ 
ance,  therefore,  to  fix  deeply  in  the 
mind  those  considerations  which  distu- 
guish  the  one  from  the  other.  It  is  a 
mere  truism,  which  has  been  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  repeated  with  different  de¬ 
grees  of  smartness  by  the  more  zealous 
advocates  of  reform, — that  the  spirit, 
which  blindly  opposes  all  innovation, 
must,  if  it  bad  possessed  universal  in¬ 
fluence,  have  kept  the  world  in  its  pri¬ 
mitive  state  of  barbarism  ;  and  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  enjoyments  of  a 
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Mviliced  to  the  ardent  lore  of  im-< 
proTcment,  which  has  had  more  or  less 
influence  in  all  ag^s.  Who  has  denied 
this  ?-^But  let  it  be  recollected,  that 
we  owe  so  many  blessings  not  to  a  love 
of  change,  but  to  a  well-regulated  de> 
lire  of  mprovement, — that  by  a  mere 
change  of  political  institutions,  the 
world  never  did,  and  never  could  pro¬ 
fit, — but  that,  on  the  contrary,  as  in 
every  state  in  which  human  beings  have 
herded  together,  there  has  been  some¬ 
thing  good,  of  which  a  change  might 
deprive  them,  so  the  shallow  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  reformer  is  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  enemy  of  the  species.  He  re¬ 
proaches  the  opponents  of  sudden  and 
inconsiderate  reforms,  with  bigotry, — 
with  a  weak  and  superstitious  attach¬ 
ment  to  existing  institutions.  There 
may  be  some  foundation  for  this  charge, 
when  it  is  not  uttered  as  a  sweeping 
condemnation,  nor  bandied  about  as 
the  watch-word  of  a  faction  ;  but  a 
very  little  philosophy  will  teach  every 
one,  that  among  large  bodies  of  men, 
passions  and  prejudices  are  nearly  ba- 
taoced.  The  opposite  factions  may 
have  different  objects  in  view  ;  but  in 
both,  the  excess  of  intemperate  feeling 
will  reduce  them  to  the  same  common 
standard  of  human  frailty.  The  one 
h  attached  to  existing  establishments, 
the  other  is  en'timoured  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  creations  of  his  own  fancy, — the  for¬ 
mer  clings  to  that  which  he  knows,  the 
latter  to  that  which  he  imagines. — 
There  is  certainly  something  good  in 
the  objects  to  which  the  one  pays  so 
high  a  regard  (  there  mat/  be  nothing 
but  what  is  bad  in  the  idols  which  are 
worshipped  by  the  other.  Mixed  up 
with  what  is  good,  there  may  be  much 
that  is  useless  or  bad  in  existing  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  and  he,  who  without  distinc¬ 
tion  defends  all,  is  so  far  a  weak  man 
and  a  bigot.  But  the  visionary,  who 
obtrudes  his  own  idle  fancies  upon  the 
world,— who  would  tear  up  by  the 
foundations  the  whole  fabric  of  socie- 
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ty,  or  substitute,  without  due  consider¬ 
ation,  his  own  crude  fancies  for  actual 
institutions,  the  utility  of  which  has 
been  proved  by  a  long  experience,  is  a 
bigot  of  a  far  more  dangerous  class.— 
It  is  not  the  strength  of  the  attach¬ 
ment  which  constitutes  bigotry — for  it 
is  only  by  an  abuse  of  language  that 
this  word  can  be  applied  to  the  most 
sincere  regard  for  that  which  is  useful 
and  expedient.  An  overweening  fond¬ 
ness  for  what  is  bad,  or  inexpedient,  or, 
dangerous,  can  alone  constitute  the  bi¬ 
got  ;  and  we  put  it  to  any  one,  whe¬ 
ther,  when  the  universal  and  equal 
operation  of  the  passions  among  all 
classes  is  considered,  and  the  differepce 
betwixt  an  attachment  to  what  we 
know  by  experience,  and  a  violent  de¬ 
sire  of  that  which  has  been  tried  only 
in  the  brain,  is  duly  weighed,  the  great¬ 
er  number  of  bigots,  in  the  true  sense 
of  that  word,  may  be  expected  among 
the  supporters,  or  the  reformers  of  our 
laws  and  constitution. — The  singular 
and  stupendous  political  revolutions 
which  have  occurred  within  the  last 
25  years,  have  had  their  influence  in 
producing  that  restless  spirit,  which 
seeks  for  change  as  a  good  iu  itself. 
The  example  afforded  by  the  result,  ia 
not  indeed  very  encouraging ;  but  when 
the  minds  of  men  are  once  accustomed 
to  witness  and  admire  sudden  and 
mighty  revolutions,  they  despise  the 
calm  but  firm  march  of  true  wisdom, 
and  sigh  for  the  turbulence  and  bustle 
which  had  so  long  delighted  them. 
They  acquire  the  hardiness  of  veterans 
in  the  contests  of  reform,  and  although 
they  have  seen  how  barren  of  every 
thing  that  is  good,  and  how  fraught 
with  evils,  are  all  sudden  innovations, 
they  are  not  deterred.  The  entire  fail¬ 
ure  of  their  projects,  when  reduced  to 
practice,  disturbs  them  but  little  ;  for 
they  have  always  some  consolation  left 
them  in  the  imputed  blunders  of  the 
leading  actors,  the  impenetrable  stupi¬ 
dity  of  the  instruments,  or  the  general 
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folly  and  bigotry  of  the  age.  Such 
pwont  come  to  the  task  of  reform 
with  very  dangerous  prejudices  ;  they 
are  firmly  persuaded,  that  there  is  no- 
thing  good  in  existing  institutions — 
that  it  is  mere  bigotry  which  sup¬ 
ports  them,  and  that  no  change  can 
be  for  the  worse.  The  great  and  un¬ 
disputed  progress  made  in  the  arts  and 
sciences — the  overthrow  of  scholastic 
prqudices— the  rapid  advances  of  spe¬ 
culative  truth,  by  which  many  of  our 
crude  opinions  have  been  shaken  or 
eradicated,  furnish  them  with  triumph¬ 
ant  arguments  from  analogy.  Thev 
forget,  however,  the  distinction  which 
providence  has  made  betwixt  that 
knowledge  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  existence  of  society,  and  that  which 
is  merely  subservient  to  its  comforts 
and  embellishments.  A  wide  field  is 
opened  for  the  exertions  of  human  ge¬ 
nius  in  the  researches  of  physical 
science,  and  the  pursuits  of  a  more 
elevated  philosophy ;  discoveries,  at 
once  useful  and  sublime,  have  hitherto 
rewarded,  and  will  continue  to  reward 
its  efforts-  Not  so  in  morals,  and  the 
sciences  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  conservation  of  society  ;  no 
great  or  sudden  discovery  has  been 
made  in  these  sciences  in  any  age  of 
the  world.  The  principles  of  justice, 
and  truth,  and  fidelity,  are  imfdanted 
in  the  human  breast  by  the  hand  of 
nature ;  they  may  vary  a  little  in  their 
form  and  operation  in  different  periods 
of  society,  bnt  as  they  arc  still  essen¬ 
tially  the  same,  so  also  they  form  the 
basis  of  all  that  is,  or  ever  will  be  good 
fat  social  institutions.  The  best  methods 
of  ensuring  the  full  developement  of 
these  qualities,  have  been  too  long  the 
•tudy  of  great  and  good  men,  to  per¬ 
mit  us  to  expect  from  the  genius  of 
modern  reform  any  great  discovery. — 
Institutions,  no  doubt,  must  change 
with  the 'State  of  society;  the  state 
of  society,  however,  changes  but  slow¬ 
ly,  and  so  must  the  institutions  which 


ought  to  correspond  with  it.  The  be¬ 
nefits,  therefore,  of  ail  great  and  sud¬ 
den  reforms  in  public  institutions  are 
disproved  by  expenence,  and  appear 
to  be  visionary,  even  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  abstract  reasoning. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  the  state 
which  the  spirit  of  innovation  may  in¬ 
vade,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  where  k 
is  so  dangerous  as  in  the  institutions 
for  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
people  have  a  strong  interest  that  the 
tribunals  by  which  their  rights  and 
property  are  to  be  secured  should  be 
free  from  every  blemish  ;  even  the  po¬ 
litical  constitution  has  not  so  immol¬ 
ate  an  infiuence  over  their  prosperi¬ 
ty  and  happiness.  Despotic  govern¬ 
ment,  when  well  administered,  may 
be  found  consistent  with  some  share 
of  individual  happiness  ;  as  the  chief 
of  the  state  has  absolute  power,  he 
cannot,  if  he  be  disposed  to  exer¬ 
cise  it  mildly,  be  opposed  by  any  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  execution  of  his  benevo¬ 
lent  purpose.  But  in  subordinate  in¬ 
stitutions,  no  exercise  of  wisdom  or 
beneficence  in  the  administration  can 
atone  for  the  radical  errors  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  ;  for  limited  power  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  correction  of  abuses. — 
In  well-regulated  governments,  besides, 
the  executive  power  can  seldom  touch 
the  person  or  property  of  the  subject, 
but  through  the  medium  of  courts  of 
justice.  The  judges  are  thus  placed  as 
a  barrier  between  the  great  function¬ 
aries  of  the  executive  government,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  ;  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  take  care,  that  the  shock  of 
power  do  not  fall  too  severely  upon 
those  who  are  intrusted  to  their  pro¬ 
tection.  Bad  laws  may,  by  their  pow¬ 
erful  interference,  sometimes  be  mitiga¬ 
ted  in  practice ;  and  the  judges  will 
naturally  be  the  first  to  give  an  im¬ 
pressive  warning  to  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority,  should  its  enactments  prove 
unsuitable  to  the  genius,  or  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 
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They  stand  betwixt  the.  governors  and 
the  governed,  to  break  the  fall  of  pow- 
cr  as  it  descends.  They  may  be  com- 
elled  for  a  time  to  execute  a  bad  law  ; 
ut  it  must  be  their  own  fault,  and 
it  will  evince  a  want  of  firmness  and 
integrity  on  their  part,  if  they  conti¬ 
nue  under  an  enlightened  government, 
and  in  an  age  of  freedom,  to  execute  it 
long. 

The  errors  and  defects  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  constitution,  when  they  lead  to 
unjust  or  impolitic  measures,  have  an 
equal  influence  on  all  classes  of  socie¬ 
ty  ;  as  all  are  injured,  all  are  rea¬ 
dy  to  combine  for  redress  ;  and  when 
this  happens,  the  remedy  cannot  be 
far  distant.  But  a  faulty  or  perverse 
constitution  of  the  tribunals,  although 
it  must  continually  produce  injustice, 
does  so  only  towards  a  few  indivi¬ 
duals  at  a  time  ;  and  as  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  general,  are  not  immediately 
interested,  and  seldom  complain  unless 
when  the  injostice  is  flagrant,  abuses 
are  allowed  to  continue.  In  the  course 
of  a  certain  peiiod,  however,  all  ranks 
of  society,  and  perhaps  every  indivi¬ 
dual  in  his  turn,  is  thus  made  to  suffer 
much  inconvenience  and  injustice.— 
The  vices  and  corruptitons  of  courts  of 
justice,  are  in  some  respects  far  more 
formidable  than  the  excesses  of  politi¬ 
cal  tyranny  itself ;  for  although  no  des¬ 
potism  that  ever  existed  ventured  to 
push  to  an  extreme  degree  its  interfe¬ 
rence  with  the  lives  and  the  properties 
of  its  subjects — this  is  every  day  done 
to  individuals  by  the  courts  of  justice. 
No  tax  has  ever  been  imposed  which 
deprived  an  individual  of  his  all ;  but 
courts  of  civil  judicature  have  the  es¬ 
tates  and  fortunes  of  men  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  and  may  at  once  reduce  persons 
of  very  great  opulence  to  want  and 
misery.  Thus  it  is  that  they  touch  so 
nearly  the  interests  of  the  people,  and 
that  their  wise  and  sound  constitution, 
and  the  integrity  and  talerit  by  which 
their  functions  are  administered,  be¬ 


come  of  so  much  importance.  The 
science  also,  which  they  profess,  has, 
in  all  ages,  been  considered  as  the  pe¬ 
culiar  property  of  the  learned,  while 
the  general  maxims  of  political  know¬ 
ledge  become,  in  an  age  of  free  diiicus- 
sion,  common  almost  to  every  rank  in 
society.  The  errors,  real  or  supposed, 
therefore,  of  a  popular  legislature,  such 
as  we  happily  possess  in  this  couutry', 
are  boldly  and  warmly  censured  by 
persons  of  every  description,  while  the 
mysteries  of  a  court  of  justice  are  sel¬ 
dom  pried  into  by  the  uninitiated.— 
The  public,  therefore,  is  in  greater 
danger  from  the  abuses  of  the  tribu¬ 
nals,  than  from  those  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 

The  inferences  fairly  deducible  from 
these  considerations  cannot  be  mista¬ 
ken.  The  most  obvious  one  fs,  that 
if  there  be,  in  truth,  any  gross  abuses, 
or  corruptions  in  our  courts  of  law,  it 
is  of  high  importance  that  they  should 
be  removed,  while  the  application  of 
the  cure  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  de¬ 
licacy.  Another  inference,  no  less  just, 
although,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  so 
readily  drawn  by  some  persons,  is  this, 
— that  when  our  judicial  establUh- 
ments  have  already  been  matured,  and 
have  becomeconspicuous  fur  those  qua¬ 
lities  which  are  required  in  such. insti¬ 
tutions,  (and  this  stage  we  have  doubt¬ 
less  attained  in  Scotland),  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  to  interfere  with 
them — the  danger  to  be  dreaded  from 
any  change  being  exactly  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  multitude  and  importance 
of  the  benefits  of  which  we  are  abeady 
in  possession. — Where  great  abuses  do 
exist  in  the  courts  of  justice,  they  ne¬ 
ver  fail  to  produce  dissatisfaction.— 
The  murmurs  may  not  be  loud— the 
reasoning  by  which  the  complaints  are 
supported  may  not  be  clear — the  sub¬ 
tlety  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  profession  may  shelter  it  from  the 
disgrace  of  a  glariug  exposure ;  but 
that  restlessness  and  discontent,  which 
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never  fail  to  accompany  sufferings  of 
which  the  cause  is  obscure  or  unknown, 
will  manifest  themselves  to  every  per¬ 
son  of  discernment.  A  great  abate¬ 
ment  of  respect  for  the  judges,  and  for 
the  profession,  will  become  universal ; 
and  when  such  symptoms  are  disco¬ 
vered,  it  must  be  vain  to  disguise  the 
evil,  or  to  withhold  a  remedy.  But  if 
no  app-  arances  of  this  kind  can  be  ob¬ 
served,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  things 
are  going  on  well ;  and  perilous  must 
be  the  undertaking  of  thosewho  would, 
in  such  circumstances,  touch  institu¬ 
tions,  in  themselves  so  venerable, — of 
such  extreme  delicacy, — and  so  imme¬ 
diately  and  intimately  connected  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

It  is  imoossible  to  estimate,  with  any 
degree  of  precision,  the  merits  of  jury- 
trial  in  civil  causes,  without  consider¬ 
ing  what  are  the  true  objects  of  judi¬ 
cial  institutions  in  a  civilized  country. 
—In  this  way  alone  we  can  come  to 
any  sound  op  nion  as  to  the  fitness  of 
juries  for  attaining  such  objects.  The 
great  purpose  of  all  judicial  establish¬ 
ments  of  a  civil  nature,  is,  no  doubt, 
the  distribution  of  justice  between  man 
and  man  ;  but  reserving  for  subsequent 
consideration  the  capacity  of  juries  for 
discharging  this  sacred  function,  some 
other  points,  apparently  subordinate, 
but  scarcely  less  material,  demand  at¬ 
tention. 

Justice  is  but  imperfectly  done  to 
the  litigants  when  it  is  not  distributed 
at  the  smallest  possible  cost,  and  with 
the  shortest  delay.  He  who  has  to  pay 
more  than  is  necessary  for  the  justice 
which  is  done  him,  dues  not  get  com¬ 
plete  justice ;  since  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing  whether  a  part  of  his  claim 
be  at  once  withheld,  or  after  it  is  ad¬ 
judged,  be  withdrawn  to  pay  costs  un¬ 
necessarily  incurred.  Nor  is  the  ini¬ 
quity  remedied  in  all  cases,  as  some 
persons  imagine,  by  throwing  the  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  unsuccessful  party, — for 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  unsuccessful. 


amounts  not  to  a  proof  altogether  cort* 
elusive  that  he  has  been  in  the  wrong. 
Even  when  this  is  the  case,  however, 
according  to  strict  principles  of  law, 
which  arc  so  often  in  themselves  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  divide  the  opinions  of  the 
learned,  he  may  still  have  had  honafidest 
as  it  is  called,  or  the  laudable  desire  of 
vindicating  his  rights,  to  Justify  his  ap¬ 
pearance  as  a  litigant,  it  is  not  expe¬ 
dient  to  repress  this  desire  when  per¬ 
fectly  fair  and  honourable ;  and  no¬ 
thing  surely  can  be  more  absurd  than 
to  tax  men  with  severe  costs  for  ha- 
ving  yielded  to  the  influence  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  forms  the  spring  of  every 
laudable  enterprise.  If  one  of  the  liti¬ 
gants  be  wrong  in  point  of  law,  how 
obscure  or  unsettled  soever  the  law 
may  have  been,  it  is  his  misfortune  ; 
and  the  circumstance  affords  good  rea¬ 
son,  perhaps,  for  compelling  him  to 
pay  the  costs  of  his  adversary  who 
chanced  to  be  in  the  right.  But  every 
thing  which  he  may  be  forced  to  pay 
beyond  the  tiecessary  expence,  can  be 
considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
punishment  wantonly  inflicted  upon 
liim  for  attempting  to  assert  his 
rights.  Injustice  is  therefore  done 
to  the  unsuccessful,  as  well  as  to  the 
successful  party,  when  costs  are  award¬ 
ed  which  have  not  been  necessarily 
incurred  ;  or  when  courts  are  so  con¬ 
stituted,  that  justice  is  not  obtained  at 
the  smallest  possible  expence.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  party,  it  is  evident,  docs  not 
obtain  justice  when  a  single  farthing 
is  deducted  from  his  just  claim.  The 
unsuccessful  party  again,  who  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  throughout  with  bona  Jide-i,  is 
unjustly  punished  when  he  is  loaded 
with  a  single  shilling  which  might 
have  been  saved. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  necessary 
expence  must,  in  every  case,  be  paid 
by  one  or  other  of  the  litigants  ;  for  it 
is  absurd  to  talk,  as  some  people  do, 
of  the  hardship  of  paying  for  justice 
at  all,  as  if  this  was  a  commodity,  of 
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which  they  are  entitled  at  all  times  to 
a  gratuitous  allowance.  The  source  of 
this  unfounded  prejudice  it  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  very  difficult  to  discover.  There 
is  something  sacred  to  most  minds  in 
the  sentiments  attached  to  the  term 
justice ;  it  is  connected  in  their  ima- 
ginations  with  the  sublime  notions  of 
%e  Deity,  and  the  feelings  of  religi¬ 
ous  awe  ;  and  it  is  considered  as  not 
a  little  iniquitous  to  tax  in  any  man¬ 
ner  the  dispensation  of  it  among  man¬ 
kind.  Such  a  tax  is  viewed  by  the 
vulgar  mind  as  an  interruption  of  the 
greatest  blessing  which  the  Deity  has 
conferred  upon  the  human  race.  It 
may  be  wise  to  encourage  such  notions, 
which  invest  with  a  religious  sanctity 
the  most  common,  and  also  the  most 
useful  of  the  social  virtues.  What  the 
vulgar  mind  generally  wants  in  clear 
perception,  is  thus  adequately  supplied 
by  warm  feeling ;  the  defects  of  the 
understanding  are  compensated  by  the 
rectitude  of  the  passions.  But  without 
stopping  to  examine  the  philosophical 
theory,  which  assigns  to  the  virtue 
of  justice  the  familiar  and  apparently 
vulgar  origin  of  expediency,  it  may 
be  worth  w'hile  to  remark,  that  this 
cardinal  virtue  seems  to  lose  much  of 
its  sublime  character  when  it  ceases 
to  be  an  object  of feelin^y  and  diverges 
into  nice  and  refined  disiinctions,  which 
can  with  difficulty  be  seized,  even  by 
the  most  acute  understanding.  The 
more  ordinary  occurrences  in  which 
this  virtue  decides,  where  it  demands 
protection  for  the  innocent,  or  calls 
down  vengeance  on  the  guilty,  often 
excite  feeUngs  approaching  to  religious 
enthusiasm  ;  but  when  questions  of  a 
civil  nature  arise,  embracing  the  mi¬ 
nute  and  delicate  points  which  must 
be  discussed,  in  order  to  settle  the 
transactions  of  commerce,  or  regulate 
the  succession  to  property,  the  warmth 
of  feeling  gradually  disappears  amid 
subtility  and  refinement.  The  ob¬ 
jects,  in  such  cases,  are  too  small— 


thedist  inctions  are  too  nice — the  under¬ 
standing  is  too  much  perplexed,  to  per¬ 
mit  the  operation  of  passions  of  any 
kind.  We  are  compelled  to  resort  to 
rules  by  which  property  shall  be  taken 
from  one  person  and  given  to  another, 
not  because  it  is  manifest  at  first  siglit, 
or  because  zny  feeling  of  justice  clearly 
and  strongly  indicates  that  the  case 
should  be  thus  ruled  ;  but  because  by 
settling  it  in  this  manner,  we  shall  sup¬ 
port  some  general  and  refined  maxims  of 
pure  intellect,  which  have  been  already 
introduced,  and  by  which  it  is  necessary 
to  abide,  in  order  to  prevent  future  con¬ 
tentions.  The  feeling  of  justice  here 
deserts  us  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  rule  of  some  kind  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  society.  To  establish  such 
rules,  therefore,  becomes  the  leading 
object  in  almost  all  the  higher  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  supreme  civil  tribunals ; 
and  the  benefits  of  a  fixed  and  well- 
defined  code  of  law,  can  be  secured  to 
society  only  on  the  same  terms  on 
which  the  other  advantages  of  the  so¬ 
cial  union  are  obtained.  The  society 
must  pay  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the 
other  conveniences  which  it  enjoys ; 
and  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  contend,  that 
men  are  entitled,  without  paying  for  it, 
to  the  benefit  of  that  administration  of 
justice  which  saves  them  from  quarrels 
among  themselves,  as  it  would  be  to 
assert,  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  de¬ 
fended  against  their  foreign  enemies, 
without  being  called  upon  to  support 
the  naval  and  military  forces  by  which 
this  object  is  secured.  It  is  a  hard¬ 
ship,  no  doubt,  that  our  neighbours 
should  begin  foolish  and  unnecessary 
quarrels  with  us :  it  is  no  less  a  liard- 
ship  that  the  people  of  a  neighbouring 
state  should  unjustly  insist  upon  going 
to  war  with  us.  Such  evils  equally  re¬ 
sult  from  the  frailty  and  folly  of  hu¬ 
man  nature ;  and  we  cannot  expect 
rotection  against  either,  without  ma- 
ing  some  sacrifice.  Soldiers  and  sail¬ 
ors  defend  us  against  the  malice  and 
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ambition  of  foreigners,  and  they  must 
be  paid  for  performing  so  great  a  ser¬ 
vice  ;  judges  and  lawyers  protect  us 
against  the  malevolence  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  they  also  must  be  paid  for 
their  exertions  Many  obvious  reasons 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  character 
andsituationofthejudge8,renderitboth 
indecent  and  inexpedient  that  their  la¬ 
bours  shoald  be  rewarded  by  those  in 
whose  service  they  are  more  immediate¬ 
ly  employed.  But  as  the  exceptions  al¬ 
luded  to  apply  to  the  judges  alone,  it  is 
both  just  and  expedient  that  all  the  other 
persons  connected  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  should  be  rewarded  by 
the  litigants.  They  should  be  fairly  and 
even  liberally  rewarded  ;  but  still  it  is 
incumbent  on  thecourt  to  take  care  that 
justice  be  distributed  without  an  un¬ 
necessary  expenditure.  If  this  duty  be 
neglected,  justice  is  not  fully  done  ; 
and  the  object  of  the  institution  of 
courts  is  thus  so  far  defeated. 

The  question  of  economy,  therefore, 
in  the  judicial  settlement  of  controver¬ 
sies,  is  a  very  material  one  to  the  fair 
distribution  of  justice,  and  forms  an 
important  element  in  the  comparison 
of  the  different  institutions  which  may 
be  proposed  for  this  purpose.  If  it  can 
be  proved  by  the  advocates  of  jury- 
trial  in  civil  cases,  that  this  important 
object  is  better  attained  by  their  favou¬ 
rite  institution,  than  by  the  established 
forms,  while  there  is  no  danger  that 
Itigher  and  still  more  important  objects 
may  be  in  part  sacriiiced, — much  will 
be  done  towards  the  success  of  their 
cause.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
sh)dl  appear  that  a  jury  is  an  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  by  no  means  an  unexpensive 
ibcumbrance  on  the  courts  :  this  con¬ 
sideration  of  expence  alone  ought  to 
have  no  small  influence  when  we  come 
to  draw'  our  conclusions. 

It  is  equally  obvious,  that  dispatch, 
in  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
deliberate  investigation  of  disputes,  is 
essential  to  the  due  administration  of 


justice.  He  who  is  now  entitled  to  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  or  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  property  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion,  does  not  obtain  justice  if  he  suc¬ 
ceed  only  after  an  unreasonable  and 
um>eccs‘ary  waste  of  time.  His  ob¬ 
ject  in  coming  into  court  is  to  obtain 
the  enioym  nt  of  the  subject  in  dispute ; 
for  the  right  of  property,  or  aty  other 
subordinate  right,  whatever  may  be  its 
metaphysical  nature,  always  results  in 
the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  subject.— 
But  if  the  person  entitled  to  immediate 
enjoyment  be  unnecessarily  deprived  of 
it  for  months,  or  for  years,  he  is  so  far 
deprived  of  his  just  right ;  a  consider- 
ation  to  which  courts  of  lawrj  in  general, 
have  not  hitherto'  been  supposed  to 
have  given  all  the  weight  to  which  it 
is  entitled. — The  evil  and  injustice  of 
delay  are  not  less  apparent  in  another 
point  of  view.  Every  one  knows,  that 
suspense  is  the  most  painful  of  all  our 
feelings ;  and  the  suspense  created  to 
litigants  by  the  useless  delays  which 
too  often  occur  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  is  perhaps  the  most  severe  that 
can  be  endured.  The  object  in  dispute 
is  frequently  of  the  greatest  importance, 
— involving  the  prosperity  or  ruin  of  a 
whole  family.  Even  when  a  litigant 
has  all  the  assurance  of  success,  which 
can  be  obtained  amid  the  fatal  contradic¬ 
tions  and  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of 
the  law,  his  hope  of  attaining  his  ob¬ 
ject  is  repeatedly  deferred,  while  the 
dread  of  ultimate  failure  and  ruin  ne¬ 
ver  ceases  to  haunt  his  imagination.— 
This  state  of  mind  often  leads  to  the 
most  ruinous  expedients.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  hope  runs  high,  conbdence 
of  sticcess  may  lead  to  the  most  foolish 
and  fatal  extravagance.  The  harassed 
feelings, — the  continued  anxiety, — the 
entire  dissipation  of  mind  which  is  oc¬ 
casioned  by  this  state  of  suspense,  can  • 
not  be  easily  conceived.  Courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  at  the  present  day  profess  to  set 
a  high  value  upon  the  injured feelings 
of  individuals,  and  to  give  large  da- 
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nuiges  for  any  Menton  attack  upon 
them.  How  can  they  support  their 
coiwsteimyy  if  they  themselves  should 
become  the  instruments  of  the  most 
bitter  injury  to  the  feelings  of  all  those 
who  approach  them  for  protection  or 
redress  ? 

When  dispatch  is  not  secured,  there¬ 
fore,  and  unnecessary  expence  avoid¬ 
ed,  the  courts  of  law  imperfectly  fulfil 
the  object  of  their  institution.— But 
what  is  this  thin^  which  they  adminis- 
ter,'  and  which,  in  common  language, 
is  (^ed  “  justice  Every  one  knows 
that  h  frequently  does  not  accord  with 
the  vulgar  notions  on  this  subject,  and 
that  the  result  of  judicial  proc^ings  is 
often  quite  repugnant  to  what  is  called 
the  “  common-sense”  of  mankind.— 
Thus,  too,  the  discoveries  of  philoso¬ 
phy  are  frequently  at  variance  with 
the  same  standard,  always  appealed  to 
by  the  ignorant  in  matters  where  it 
can  have  no  legitimate  jurisdiction.— 
The  common  sense  of  mankind,  so  fre¬ 
quently  invoked,  signifies,  in  many 
casesr  the  hasty,  and  shallow,  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  opinion  of  those,  who,  with¬ 
out  studying  principles,  advance  at 
once  to  a  conclusion. 

**  Gohimon' sense”  must  either  mean 
some  which  is  supposed  to  be 

common  to  the  species,  or  some  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  reasoning  powers ;  or,  as 
more  commonly  happens,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both.  But  there  are  many  sub¬ 
jects  deeply  interesting  to  the  welfare 
of  man,  and  of  the  highest  dignity  in 
an  intellectual  point  of  view,  to  wtoh 
feeling  is  altogether  inapplicable.  Na¬ 
ture,  indeedv  has  given  us  strong  and 
just  feelings  where  we  are  compeUed  to 
act  without  deliberation ;  but  where  sb 
rapid  a  decision  is  not  required,  she  has 
lert  us  in  a  great  measure  to  the  gui- 
dance  of  the  understanding.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  judicial  discussion  clearly  be¬ 
long  to  the  latter  class ; — for  in  no  age, 
rude  or  civilized,  bat  the  character  of 
a  judge  been  thought  to  admit  of  pas¬ 


sion  or  feeling  as  an  ingredient.  But 
if,  in  the  character  of  a  person  set  a- 
parf  to  administer  justice,  an  elevaciow 
above  all  coarse  or  vulgar  feeling  be 
so  pre-eminently  required,  how  can  the 
same  feeling  be  esteemed  in  that  appel¬ 
late  jurisdiction  to  winch  reference  ift 
so  often  made,-j.^that  mighty  tribunill 
of  common  sente,  as  it  is  vulgarly  de¬ 
nominated  ?  Common  sense,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  founded  upon  universal,  and  of 
course  vulgar  feeling,'  has  surely  but 
little  to  do  with  the  nice  and  refined 
reasonings  which  belong  to  every  com¬ 
plicated  question  of  jurisprudence. 

But  common  sense  may  imply  the 
exetcise,  to  a  certain  dpgiee,  of  intdlect 
as  well  as  of  feeling.  The  reasoning 
powers  of  mankind,  in  general,  how¬ 
ever,  are  infallible  only  with  regard  t« 
objects  to  which  they  have  been  per¬ 
manently  and  familiarly  directed.  It 
is  not  a  property  of  the  intelkctual 
powers,  either  of  the  enlightened  or 
of  the  vulgar,  to  be  instinctive  in  their 
operations ;  exercise  and  experience 
alonecan  give  them  vigour  and  compre¬ 
hensiveness.  The  limits  of  our  instinc¬ 
tive  knowledge  are  extremely  circum¬ 
scribed-;  thcu;rio«iu  of  science  may  fall 
within  them,  but  we  shall  in  vain  tnkst 
to  inspiration  for  guiding  us  through 
the  labyrinth  which  leads  to  iinportanl: 
practical  conclusions.  This  comtnon 
sense,  thereforey— this  oombhntion  of 
vulgar  feeling  and  imperfect  reasoning, 
can  be  no  sure  guide  in  a  science 
whose  greatest  beauty  ntust  for  ever 
consist  in  the  fine  adaptation  all  the 
parts  to  each  other,  and  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  whole,  dhtingilished  by  its 
symmetry  and  proportion. 

That  this  description  is  peculiarly 
applicable  tO'  the  science  of  law,  wiU 
be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  is 
capable  of  reflectioa.  In  thisy  rabre 
than  in  all  the  other  sciences  of  prae^ 
tical  application,  uniformity  and  sys¬ 
tem  are  indispensible.  The  rules  of 
Uw  are  intended  not  to' much  for  set- 
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tUng  the  pasti  as  for  regulating  the 
future,  and  for  extracting  out  of  the 
misfortunes,  which  befal  a  few  indivi* 
duals,  the  elements  of  future  advantage 
to  society.  The  uniformity  of  the  sys¬ 
tem— the  strictness  of  its  analogies — 
the  correspondence  of  the  parts,  and 
the  immutability  of  the  whole,  thus 
become  objects  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance.  The  perfection  of  law  as  a  science 
would  be  attained,  were  its  rules  such 
that  no  innovator  but  time  could  ac¬ 
complish  a  change  in  them  j  and  al¬ 
though  this  perfection  can  never  be  ac¬ 
quired,  it  forms  the  end  to  which  a 
continual  approximation  should  be  at¬ 
tempted.  Law  is  useless — ^it  is  neither 
a  science  nor  an  art — nay,  it  is  perni¬ 
cious  in  the  extreme,  when  it  becomes 
fluctuating  and  unsteady,  because  the 

treat  end  of  its  establishment,  the  gui- 
ance  of  men  in  their  future  transac¬ 
tions,  is  thus  sacrificed.  The  stability 
of  the  civil  code  requires  that  it  should 
contain  nothing  repugnant  to  obvious 
principles  of  equity  ;  but  it  requires  a 
great  deal  more  that  it  may  become  uni¬ 
form  and  systematic.  To  exclude  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  flagrantly  iniquitous, 
common  sense,  it  would  seem,  may  be 
sufficient ;  but  to  give  system  and  uni¬ 
formity  to  the  science,  more  compre¬ 
hensive  efforts,  and  higher  attainments 
of  the  mind  are  required.  Common 
sense,  or  in  other  words,  vulgar  feel¬ 
ing  and  slender  intellect,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  system  and  order  ;  their  bu¬ 
siness  is  only  with  individual  cases  as 
they  occur,  which  it  is  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  without  relation  to  the  principles 
of  science.  The  vulgar  talent  so  much 
esteemed,  may  exclude  from  a  system 
of  law  great  and  flagrant  absurdities, 
but  it  will  never  raise  it  to  considerable 
excellence. 

The  universal  feelings  of  mankind, 
therefore,  are  of  very  little  importance 
in  constructing  a  system  of  law  ;  yet 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  cede  is 
as  much  the  duty  of  the  courts,  as  the 


determination  of  the  particular  causet 
which  come  before  them.  The  ques¬ 
tion  therefore  is, — who  shall  discharge 
the  higher  duties  in  the  best  possible 
manner, — the  judges  who  have  been 
educated  with  the  greatest  care,  who 
have  been  selected  with  the  utmost 
discretion,  and  who  have  been  trained 
by  a  long  experience  for  the  discharge 
of  the  arduous  duties  entrusted  to 
them ;  or  men  selected  indifferently 
from  among  the  people,  without  much 
natural  talent,  with  less  culture,  and 
with  no  suitable  preparation  for  their 
important  office  i  It  uysuld  be  a  stri« 
king  anomaly,  if,  in  the  science  of  ju¬ 
risprudence  alone,  ignorance  and  inex¬ 
perience  were  to  insure  a  simeriority. 
In  every  other  department  of  business, 
the  division  of  labour,  and  the  exclu¬ 
sive  devotion  of  talent  to  one  particu¬ 
lar  object,  have  been  found  to  assist 
the  progress  of  the  understanding.  It 
were  singular  if  the  only  exception  oc¬ 
curred  in  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and 
not  the  least  important  of  the  sciences. 
Who  shall  maintain  that  the  judges, 
merely  in  consequence  of  their  learning 
and  intelligence,  are  deprived  of  that 
common  sense  which  is  said  to  belong 
indifferently  to  the  species,  and  which 
is  so  much  paraded  by  the  advocates 
of  judicial  reform  ?  But  unless  it  be 
supposed  that  their  learning  subjects 
them  to  this  severe  affliction,  they  seem 
to  possess  all  the  qualities  in  a  pre-emi¬ 
nent  degree  which  are  required  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  If  it  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  they  are  not,  because  of 
their  learning,  abandoned  by  that  fa¬ 
culty  known  by  the  name  of  “  com¬ 
mon  sense,”  there  is  no  danger  that 
they  will  be  betrayed  into  any  glaring 
absurdity  in  their  decisions.  No  one 
will  dispute,  that  they  alone  can  pos¬ 
sess  that  science  which  is  necessary  to 
give  system  and  stability  to  the  nation¬ 
al  jurisprudence  ;  and  thus  they  have 
the  monopoly  of  those  qualities  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  usefulness,  as 
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v*!!  u  to  the  integrity,  of  the  art  which 
they  profess. 

It  is  very  true,  indeed,  that  other 
questions,  besides  those  of  pure  law, 
occur  very  often  in  the  cases  sub¬ 
mitted  to  discussion  in  the  courts.  In 
the  same  manner,  few  questions  of  pure 
mathematics  occur  in  practice  ;  the 
principles  of  that  beautiful  science  are 
mixed  with  facts  of  a  physical  nature, 
and  come  to  be  considered  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  them.  The  refined  maxims 
•f  a  pure  and  speculative  jurisprudence, 
are  frequently  blended  in  practice  with 
a  series  of  facts  (  a  complicated  ques¬ 
tion  of  law  and  fact  is  thus  submitted 
for  consideration.  But  it  has  been 
generally  thought,  by  persons  who  look 
at  the  surface  of  things  only,  that 
questions  of  fact  may  be  best  settled 
by  men  whose  heads  are  not  much  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  refinements  of  legal 
knowledge  ;  and  that  justice  would  be 
better  distributed  in  cases  of  this  kind 
by  an  appeal  to  common  sense,  and 
the  ordinary  sentiments  of  integrity, 
than  to  the  subtleties  of  jurisprudence. 
On  what  this  opinion  is  founded,  or 
by  what  arguments  it  has  been  sup¬ 
ported,  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  There 
exists,  indeed,  a  strong  prejudice  on 
the  subject ;  and  it  has  been  pompous¬ 
ly  announced,  by  ignorant  and  self- 
sufficient  persons,  that  as  the  transac¬ 
tions  out  of  which  the  questions  oc¬ 
curring  in  courts  of  justice  arise  belong 
to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  no  other 
talent  can  be  required  for  their  adjust¬ 
ment,  than  that  which  God  and  nature 
have  almost  universally  bestowed  on 
mankind, — a  tolerable  share  of  perspi¬ 
cacity,  and  a  sound  feeling  in  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  moral  nature.  That  there 
is  no  foundation  for  such  an  opinion, 
may  very  easily  be  made  apparent. 

The  familiarity  of  men,  in  general, 
with  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life, 
is  no  proof  that  they  will  be  able  to 
judge  soundly  of  them,  when  they  are 
considered  with  reference  either  to  the 


immutable  principles  of justiceor  to  the 
science  of  law.  The  clown  knows  but 
little  of  the  natural  history  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  about  which  his  labour  is  employ¬ 
ed  ;  he  never  thinks  of  them  in  any 
other  point  of  view,  than  as  they  are 
subservient  to  his  own  immediate  ope¬ 
rations.  The  operative  mechanic  has 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  principles  and  the  minute  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  machinery  which  he  is  daily 
employed  to  put  in  motion ;  his  pur¬ 
pose  is  served,  if  the  particular  effect 
which  he  wishes  to  produce  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  his  exertions.  His 
knowledge  is  wholly  confined  to  in¬ 
dividual  objects ;  he  never  thinks  of 
tracing  any  general  connections,  or  of 
forming  principles  which  might  guide 
his  judgment  under  any  variation  of 
circumstances,  or  in  any  combination  of 
events  different  from  that  in  which  he 
is  commonly  required  to  exert  himself. 
His  habits  of  thought  are  narrow  ; 
his  prejudices  strong  ;  and  his  opinions, 
of  course,  unsound.  He  might,  per¬ 
haps,  give  an  opinion  tolerably  rational, 
if  called  upon  to  decide  in  a  casejare- 
cisely  similar  to  that  which  has  fre¬ 
quently  come  under  his  own  immediate 
cognisance ;  in  different  circumstances 
he  will  probably  be  prejudiced,  dog¬ 
matical,  and  absurd. 

There  is  no  subject  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  which,  when  well  understood, 
does  not  become  a  science,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  that  term  ;  which  is  not  im¬ 
proved  and  advanced  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  general  principles,  founded 
upon  a  comprehensive  induction.  The 
knowledge  which  is  included  under  the 
name  of  common  sense,  embraces  only 
a  few  original  principles  of  no  very  ex¬ 
tensive  utility  in  practice  ;  and  where 
it  professes  to  go  beyond  these,  it  is 
generally  imperfect  and  absurd.  Com¬ 
mon  sense,  in  this  acceptation  of  the 
word,  and  as  distinguished  from  science, 
signifies  a  narrow  and  confined  percep¬ 
tion,  and  a  prejudiced  understanding. 
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This  faculty  may  be  accurately  conver¬ 
sant  in  few  particulars  {  but  it  can 
never  aspire  to  those  general  and  com¬ 
prehensive  views,  which  it  becomes  all 
those  to  possess  who  are  to  exairMne 
the  works  of  nature,  or  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  transactions  of  men. 
These  transactions'  are  infinitely  diver¬ 
sified  ;  and  so  is  the  character  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  conducted,  or  by 
whose  interposition  as  witnessess  their 
real  character  is  to  be  determined. 
There  is  a  science,  in  short,  which  is 
applicable  to  matters  of  evidence,  as 
well  as  to  all  other  subjects  of  human' 
knowledge  ;  and  it  no  more  follows, 
that  the  persons  who  are  more  imme¬ 
diately  occupied  with  the  transactions 
to  which  the  evidence  may  apply — who 
come  into  daily  contact  with  the  sub'- 
jects  of  enquiry — who  are  conversant 
about  the  ordinary  habits  and  manners 
of  the  parties  concerned,  should  be 
adepts  in  this  science,  than  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  practical  farmer 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  chemistry — the  or- 
dinary  mechanic  with  the  profound 
theories  of  the  speculative  philosopher, 
or  the  practical  merchant  with  the  re¬ 
fined  notions  of  political  economy. 

Whether  belief  in  testimony  be  an 
original  principle  in  the  mind  of  man, 
or  the  slow  result  of  e:-.pcrience,  phi¬ 
losophers,  who  delight  to  involve  every 
thmg  in  doubt,  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  credit  of  a  discovery,  may  be  left 
to  enquire.  It  appears  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  just  limits  of  belief  can 
be  fixed  by  experience  alone ;  and  that 
there  is  no  instinctive  or  intuitive  prin¬ 
ciple  which  can  guide  us  in  mattewr  of 
this  kiiid.  The  rules  for  judppn^  of 
evidence  are  the  result  of  a  cautious 
and  deliberate  induction,  and  constitute 
a  science  of  no  very  easy  attainments 
To  prove  that  the  principles  which 
guide  the  judgment  in  matters' of  evii 
dence  are  not  intuitive,  and,  of  course, 
are  not  common  to  all  men,  nothing 


more  seems  necessary  than  to  state  the 
fact — that  such  judgments  are  not 
founded  on  any  certain  knowledge, 
but  proceed  altogether  upon  prabeMi- 
tp.  But  all  our  intuitive  knowledge  (at 
least  when  we  are  placed  in  circum¬ 
stances  suitable  to  the  formation  of  a 
correct  opinion )  is  cert  cun  in  its  nature  ; 
hence  it  is,  that  the  province  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  is  confined  to  those  points 
in  which  all  men,  or  at  least  a  majority, 
are  entirely  agreed.  But  upon  the 
faith  which  is  due  to  the  evidence  of 
testimony  in  each  pmticular  case,  men 
entertain  the  most  contradictory  opi¬ 
nions  ;  and  the  only  source  of  a  sound 
judgment  is  to  be  found  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  rules  derived  from  a  com. 
prehensive  induction.  These  rules 
form  an  important  and  difficult  science ; 
and  the  men  who  have  most  thorough¬ 
ly  investigated  the  principles  of  this 
science— -who  have  had  inclination  and 
opportunity  to  follow  out  the  most 
copious  induction  of  particular  cases — 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  it  as 
a  professional  pursuit — must  in  this 
case,  as  well  as  in' the  developement  of 
the  principles  of  pure  law,  have  an  un¬ 
disputed  superiority  over  all  the  other 
classes  of  society. 

That  the  formation  of  a  sound  judg. 
ment  in  matters  depending  upon  human 
testimony,  is  not  so  easy  a  task  as  some 
people  imagine,  will  be  ap]>arent  to 
every  one  who  turns,  not  only  to  books 
of  law,  but  even  to  treatises  of  logic  on 
the  subject.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
such  guides«re  contemned  by  thought¬ 
less  and' superficial  persona,  and  that 
the  sound  culture  of  th^  understand- 
ing  is  considtotied  by  them  as  a-  thing 
or  very  small  value.  There  have  been 
absurd  books  of  logic,  no- doubt,  as 
there  have  been  foolish- books  in  all 
the  sciences;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
true,  that'  a'  good'  book  of  logic  is  a 
very  valuable  performanoe— We  have 
only  to  open  one  of  them  to  pererivc 
the  difficulties  of  that  task  which  it  is 
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ratUy  prwanied  that  any  body  of  to  ipeak,  is  a  matter  of  infinite  impor- 
aaen,  selected  at  random  from  the  dHFe-  tance,  and  irnist  always  have  great 
rent  ranks  of  the  commnnity,  may  per-  weight  on  every  acenrate  judgment, 
form.  To  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  which  is  formed  as  to  the  nature  of 
in  matters  of  evidence,  it  is  necessary,  their  testimony.  To  ascertain  the  ea« 
not  only  to  consider  well  the  character  tent  of  this  knowledge,  it  is  not  enough 
and  veracity  of  the  witness,  but  the  that  the  answer  of  nw  witness  himself, 
nature  of  the  facts  to  which  he  swears,  to  any  question  which  may  be  put  to 
and  their  corre^ndence  with  the  or-  him,  upon  such  a  point  should  be  carc- 
dinary  course  or  events. — The  veracity  fully  remarked^ — for  every  man  is  apt 
of  a  hundred  witnesses  may  be  unim-  to  entertain  an  overweening  opinion  of 
peachable  upon  any  ground  which  can  his  own  acquirenrents.  In  many  case» 
M  fairly  stated  as  an  exception  to  of  a  simple  nature,  it  may  be  easy, 
their  evidence  ;  yet,  to  those  who  are  no  doubt,  to  estimate  the  understand- 
in  the  constant  habit  of  making  obser-  ing  and  knowledge  of  a  witness,  from 
vations  on  such  subjects,  it  wiu  appear  the  nature  of  the  evidence  w-hich  he 
extremely  improbable,  in  the  oroinary  gives  ;  but  in  others,  this  task  may  be 
course  of  events,  that  a  hundred  men  extremely  difficult  to  a  jury  who  hap- 
in  succession,  and  air  of  them  taken  in-  pen  to  be  themselves  unacquaint^ 
differently,  should  speak  the  truth,  with  the  precise  class  of  transactiona 
To  such  persons,  therefore,  the  slight-  out  of  which  the  question  for  deter- 
est  circumstance  unfavourable  to  any  mination  has  originated.  But  the  man 
witness,  although  it  might  make  no  who  has  been  well  educated  himself— 
impression  on  an  inexperienced  man,  who  is  accustomed  and  compelled  to 
wiu  suggest  a  doubt,  created  by  the  form  accurate  notions  on  the  subjects 
application  of  that  general  principle  which  come  before  him — who  has  of- 
which  is  the  result  of  experience  and  ten  been  on  the  watch  to  check  igno- 
observation  alone.  The  art  of,  “  cross-  ranee  and  presumption — who  has  ac- 
quesdoning,”  as  it  is  called,  although  customed  himself  to  mark  its  appear- 
too  often  applied  to  the  most  unfair  ances — to  remove  its  thin  disguises, 
and  disingenuous  purposes,  is  one  of  and  to  search  for  truth  amid  the  so- 
such  fficult  attainment,  that  few  men  phistry  of  the  bar  and  the  dulncss  of 
at  the  :•  'r,  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  the  witnesses,  will  surely  be  better 
advantages  of  a  long  expenence,  are  qualified  than  others  to  expose  and  re¬ 
supposed  to  possess  it ;  yet,  by  this  prove  ignorance  and  forwardness,  and 
art,  although  the  real  merits  of  a  case  to  deduct  from  testimony  given  in  con- 
may  be  sometimes  confounded,  the  fidence  what  it  may  appear  to  want  in 
truth  is  often  discovered.  But  if  knowledge.  Nor  will  his  superiority 
counsel  of  great  and  various  experience  be  less  apparent  wlien  he  comes  to  com¬ 
are  alone  thought  qualified  for  such  pare  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
an  undertaking,  how  are  men  altoge*  with  the  ordinary  course  of  events 

ther  without  experience,  to  judge  of  in  similar  cases - a  comparison  than 

its  results  ;  or  in  what  manner  arc  they  which  nothing  is  more  important  for 
to  assist,  as  it  is  the  business  of  all  ascertaining  the  truth.  He  may  not, 
efficient  judges  to  do,  in  promoting  its  indeed,  know  so  much  of  the  particular 
legitimate  effects  f  But  supposing  the  class  of  tiansactions  out  of  which  the 
veracity  of  all  the  witnesses  brought  dispute  has  arisen  as  some  of  the  jurors, 
forward,  in  any  trial,  to  be  above  sus-  if  it  shall  happen  that  hy  a  careful  se- 
pieion,  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lection  men  of  the  same  trade  or  pro*- 
subject  to  which  they  are  called  upon  fession  with  the  litigants  have  beea 
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chosen  to  try  the  question.  But  it  . 
may  be  presumed,  that  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  coiisidering  with  deli¬ 
beration  a  far  greater  number  of  con¬ 
tested  points  of  the  same  kind,  and  has 
made  a  more  ample  induction  of  parti¬ 
culars  to  guide  his  judgment,  than  the 
inexperienced  persons,  who,  perhaps, 
were  nerer  before  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Should  his  knowledge  bedefectiveas  to 
the  peculiar  practices  or  customs  of  any 
trade  or  profession,  the  remedy  is  very 
simple — a  few  witnesses  belonging  to 
such  trades  can  be  examined  to  explain 
their  mysteries.  In  a  general  know¬ 
ledge  ef  human  conduct— in  that  sa¬ 
gacity  which,  although  the  result  of 
a  long  experience,  seems  often  to  re¬ 
semble  intuition — in  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  devices  to  which  li¬ 
tigants  generally  resort — in  short,  in  all 
the  elements  for  coming  to  a  sound 
and  fairconclusion  on  any  subject  of  tes¬ 
timony,  he  must  be  infinitely  superior. 

The  measure  of  our  belief  in  the 
evidence  of  testimony  can  scarcely  be 
fixed,  in  any  particular  case  where  the 
circumstances  are  complicated  and  the 
evidence  contradictory,  by  a  mind 
which  has  had  little  experience  in  such 
enquiries.  Yet,  when  the  subject  is 
examined  with  a  comprehensive  and 
philosophical  eye,  there  appear  to  be 
elements  by  which  the  whole  may  be 
reduced  to  a  science,  approaching  even 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  mathematics. 
The  calculation  of  probabilities,  it  is 
well  known,  has  of  late  years  been 
wonderfully  improved  by  the  aid  of 
science  {  and  the  measure  of  our  belief 
in  the  testimony  of  one  or  more  wit¬ 
nesses  to  a  particular  fact,  or  to  a  se¬ 
ries  of  events,  is  just  a  question  of  pro¬ 
bability.  The  want  of  precision,  in¬ 
deed,  which  belongs  to  the  subject, 
may  exclude  the  aid  of  mathematical 
learning ;  and  it  is  very  true,  that  this 
kind  of  learning  has  not  hitherto  been 
much  resorted  to  by  judges  and  law¬ 
yers.  It  may  be  impossible  to  express 


in  figures  the  complex  result  of  con¬ 
tradictory  evidence,  although  some  in¬ 
genious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
carry  the  principles  of  calculation  even 
to  this  extent.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  nearly  the  same  general  principles 
of  science  which  apply  to  the  proper 
objects  of  mathematical  calculation, 
may  be  extended  to  the  investigation 
of  the  evidence  derived  from  testimony ; 
such  principles,  indeed,  are  implied, 
although  they  may  not  be  formally  an¬ 
nounced  in  ail  correct  reasonings  on 
the  subject.  Without  their  aid,  it 
must  often  be  impossible  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  upon  a  body  of  con¬ 
flicting  evidence,  such  as  is  often  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  more  important  causes 
brought  before  courts  of  justice.  But 
what  advantage  can,  in  such  cases,  be 
derived  from  the  interposition  of  men 
of  limited  views — often  without  edu¬ 
cation — with  no  habits  of  steady  reflec¬ 
tion — unaccustomed  to  severe  mental 
exertion,  and  devoid  of  all  experience 
on  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  apply  their  faculties,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  discover. 

Experience  here,  as  in  almost  every 
other  department  of  human  affairs, 
whether  intellectual  or  mechanical,  will 
supply  many  defects ;  but,  for  the  want 
of  this  experience,  nothing  will  atone. 
Experience  will  not,  indeed,  serve  to 
make  a  dull  man  a  great  genius ;  it 
will  not  enable  him  to  make  discoveries 
in  the  sciences,  or  to  create  fine  com¬ 
binations  of  the  fancy  ;  because,  al¬ 
though  it  gives  facility  in  what  is  old, 
it  creates  nothing  new.  It  will  make 
an  efficient  and  able  man  in  any  esta* 
blished  art  or  calling ;  it  can  never 
form  a  great  philosopher  or  a  fine  poet. 
By  reducing  all  men,  how  differently 
soever  born,  nearly  to  a  level  in  the 
business  of  life,  it  becomes  the  grand 
instrument  of  that  practical  equality 
which  is  the  boast  of  a  free  government : 
for  if  the  natural  defects  of  the  great 
body  of  mankind  did  not  admit  of  a  cure, 
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bythegradual  operations  of  experience, 
there  would  be  much  danger  in  throw¬ 
ing  open  to  all  the  door  of  ambition, 
and  admitting  them  in  stations  more  or 
less  eleeatcd,  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  in 
which  the  public  hare  an  interest.  Ex¬ 
perience  gives  a  sort  of  tact  to  dulness 
itself,  and  bestows  an  artificial  delicacy 
even  on  the  most  insensible  nerves. 
Sancho’s  kinsmen  had  probably  no  very 
refined  sensations  from  nature  ;  yet  ex* 
perience  made  them  excellent  judges  of 
the  qualities  of  wine.  To  explore  the 
unknown  regions  of  science  and  litera¬ 
ture,  is  an  undertaking  reserved  for 
minds  of  a  higher  cast,  who  can  ad¬ 
venture,  with  genius  alone  for  their 
guide,  where  never  mortal trode  before; 
but  the  humble  man  of  business,  whose 
concern  is  with  the  territories  already 

discovered - who  has  landmarks  to 

guide  him  on  all  sides — who  has  merely 
to  comprehend  what  is  laid  before  him, 
and  to  follow  the  paths  already  marked 
out,  may  trust  to  experience,  and  can 
trust  to  this  alone  with  safety.  The 
reiterated  trials  which  he  makes,  assure 
him  of  that  nice  perception — that  quick 
discernment, — that  ready  application 
even  of  the  most  refined  principles,  in 
which  the  virtue  and  excellence  of  his 
character  consist.  So  sensible  have 
mankind,  in  general,  been  of  this  truth, 
that,  even  in  the  most  vulgatarts,  they 
have  shewn  the  greatest  anxiety  to  se¬ 
cure  the  experience  of  the  professors  ; 
hence  the  numerous  laws  as  to  appren¬ 
ticeships  and  the  privileges  of  corpo¬ 
rations,  which,  although  they  betray 
an  unsound  policy  in  the  detail,  evince 
that  principle  of  wise  circumspection, 
which,  in  practical  matters,  looks  to 
experience  alone  as  a  sure  guide.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  the  higher 
walks  of  the  public  service,  as  well  as 
to  the  liberal  professions.  No  man, 
without  previous  study  and  experience, 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  business  of 
the  senate,  or  commits  his  fortune  and 
reputation  at  the  bar.  Is  it  true  then, 


that  controversies  arising  among  men 
as  to  their  property,  may  be  dedded 
with  less  aid  from  experience  than  they 
can  be  pleaded ;  and  is  the  administra> 
tion  of  justice  the  only  function  which 
can  be  safely  undertaken  without  any 
previous  qualification  ?  If  the  benefit 
of  previous  training  be  not  required  to 
enable  men  to  judge  well  in  civil  causes, 
why  should  so  much  of  it  be  demanded 
of  the  advocates  who  are  to  sustain 
them  ;  and  why  are  litigants  not  for¬ 
mally  invited  to  appear  in  court  in 
their  proper  persons  ?  If  there  be  so 
great  an  advantage  in  having  unlearned 
men  to  decide  law-suits,  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  why  a  similar  advantage 
should  not  be  gained,  by  having  per« 
sons  equally  unlearned  to  conduct  them. 
Advocates  of  this  description  would, 
of  course,  follow  the  plain  dictates  of 

common  sense,”  and  avoid  all  these 
refinements  of  legal  knowledge,  which 
have  often  created  so  much  oiFence  and 
alarm. 

If  there  be  any  justice  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  reflections,  when  applied  to  the 
interfcrence  of  inexperienced  persons  in 
settling  disputed qiiestionsof^cf,  their 
force,  when  applied  to  the  judgments  of 
the  same  persons  in  matters  of  /aw, 
must  be  irresistible.  The  late  act  for  in¬ 
troducing  jury  trial,  in  civil  causes,  inta 
Scbtland,  empow’ers  the  juries  to  deter¬ 
mine  qut-stions  of  law  as  well  as  of 
fact ;  and,  indeed,  without  a  provision 
of  this  kind,  the  new  institution  must 
have  proved  a  mere  incumbrance  on 
the  country.  It  is  well  known  to  every 
person  acquainted  with  the  practice  of 
the  courts,  that  the  law  and  the  fact 
are  so  much  blended,  in  almost  every 
case  of  importance,  that  they  could  be 
separated  only  by  some  very  violent  and 
hitherto  untried  operation  ;  whether, 
indeed,  they  could  in  many  instances 
be  thus  separated  by  any  effort  of  me¬ 
taphysical  ingenuity,  is  extremely  ques¬ 
tionable.  Juries  then  are  to  have  the 
power,  nay,  they  are  to  be  called  up- 
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on  to  settle  the  lawr—- a  task  for  which 
it  cannot  be  thought  they  are  very 
well  qualified.  It  has  already  been 
proved  that  difficult  queitioDs  of  law 
cannot  be  settled  by JeeUng^  as  is  vub 
garly  maintained— >for  abstract  points 
of  this  kind  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  Jielingt  tlian  the  propositions  of 
mathematics.  Neither  can  they  be 
settled  by  intuition,  or  common 
sense— for  they  are,  in  their  own  na¬ 
ture,  and  must  ever  continue,  remote 
from  common  apprehension.  Yet  what 
other  qualification  than  that  of  com¬ 
mon  sense”  have  the  jurj  for  such  an 
undertaking,  as  that  which  is  now  in¬ 
trusted  to  them  ?  It  is  their  duty,  we 
are  told,  to  obey  the  directions  of  the 
judge  as  to  all  questionn  of  law,  whe. 
ther  of  a  more  comprehensive  nature, 
or  arising  upon  the  established  rules  of 
eudence.  But  it  is  clear  that  they 
have  the  actual,  if  not  the  moral  power 
of  refusing  to  do  this ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  may  frequently 
exercise  this  power.  Some  persons 
of  liigh  talent  and  authority  in  Eng¬ 
land,  have  even  contended  that  juries 
have  the  moral  power  also ;  nay,  that 
they  are  bound,  if  their  consciences 
dictate  such  a  course  to  them,  to  dis- 
pgard  altogether  the  directions  of  the 
judge,  and  taking  law  and  fact  into 
their  own  hands,  to  dispose  of  every 
case  which  comes  before  them  agree¬ 
ably  to  their  own  notions  of  moral 
justice.  As  this  point  seems  to  be 
involved  in  some  difficulty,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  it. 

The  law,  it  has  already  been  obser¬ 
ved,  decides  not  only  the  particular 
cases  which  are  brought  before  the 
courts,  but  forms  a  rule  for  the  gui-  ‘ 
dance  of  men  in  their  future  transac¬ 
tions  ;  infletiUliiif,  therefore,  becomes ' 
one  of  its  most  important  qualities. 
Each  of  its  general  principles  embraces 
a  great  variety  of  particular  cases,  which 
are  discriminated  from  each  other  by 


nice  shades  of  difference.  The  dis¬ 
tinctions  existing  among  the  different 
cases  fidling  under  one  general  rule, 
are  frequently  of  such  a  kind  that 
they  may  be  better  fdt  than  described  i 
yet  is  their  influence  very  strong  upon 
4  mind  which  is  accustomed  to  judge 
«f  particulars,  without  reference  to 
any  general  principle.  Such  nice  dis- 
tinctions,  however,  cannot,  according 
to  the  notions  of  lawyers,  be  allowed 
to  influence  the  decision,  because  they 
are  not  of  that  palpable  character 
which  admits  of  definition,  nor,  indeed, 
of  any  thing  like  accurate  description 
in  language.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
■form  the  basis  of  any  new  and  subor¬ 
dinate  rule ;  and  as  the  formation  of 
rules  and  the  generalisation  of  princi¬ 
ples  is  of  the  highest  importance,  they 
cannot  be  permitted  to  have  any  in* 
fluence.  Perhaps  the  distinctions  are 
not  only  nice,  but  would  in  most  cases 
be  incapable  of  proof ;  yet  instances 
may  occur  in  which  the  ffict  establish¬ 
ing  the  distinction  is,  by  a  singular  ac¬ 
cident,  established  beyond  contradic¬ 
tion. — The  distinctive  circumstances, 
again,  may  be  of  such  a  kind,  that  if 
a  proof  of  them  were  allowed  in  one 
case,  it  would  necessarily  be  so  loose, 
that  a  similar  proof  might,  vin  other 
insunces  of  the  same  kind,  be  attempt¬ 
ed  for  the  most  unfair  purposes  ;  and 
although,  in  the  particular  instance 
before  the  court,  no  doubt  may  remain 
as  to  the  fact,  yet  a  door  must  not  be 
opened  to  future  frauds  by  admitting 
it  to  proof.— Rules  must  be  general, 
and  to  be  useful  they  must  be  limited 
in  number  ;  but  a  system  of  law  which 
would  decide  each  case  that  occurs 
upon  its  own  peculiarities,  or  upon  the 
circumstances  by. which  it  is  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  every  other,  could  have  no 
general  rules,  and,  of  course,  could 
assign  no  limit  to  the  number  of  its 
rules  and  provisions.  Hence  it  is, 
that  if  a  case  have  some  leading  quali¬ 
ties  in  common  with  others,  it  is  judged 
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of  with  a  view  to  euch  qaalitiea  alone, 
and  tit  **«pectaltie*,”  at  tneyare  called, 
are  often  disregarded.  Were  such  a 
case,  however,  the  only  one  falling 
under  the  general  rule  of  law,  it  might 
have  been  decided  differently,— that 
is,  the  judgment  given  upon  its  real 
merits  would  have  been  different  from 
the  decision  pronounced  with  refer, 
ence  to  general  principles,  and  to  the 
integrity  of  the  law.  But  with  the 
true  merits  of  the  particular  case  alone, 
have  the  parties  who  are  disputing 
any  concern ;  so  that  by  a  strict  ad* 
herence  to  legal  principle,  more  than 
justice  is  done  to  the  one,  while  less 
than  justice  is  done  to  the  other.  £«* 
amples  of  this  may  easily  be  given.— It 
seems  a  principle  of  common  justice, 
that  in  every  civilized  state  where  the 
right  of  property  is  recognized,  the 
person  who  has  this  right  should  be 
allowed  to  exercise  it  in  any  way  which 
is  not  hurtful  to  his  neighbours  ;  and 
that  a  clear  and  satisfactory  proof,  in 
any  form,  of  his  intention  thus  to  ex¬ 
ercise  it,  should  ensure  the  validity  of 
the  act.  But  the  law  of  Scotland, 
and  probably  that  of  every  other 
country,  refuses  its  indiscriminate  sanc¬ 
tion  to  this  principle  of  common  jus¬ 
tice  ;  and,  in  order  to  guard  against 
fabricated  evidence,  which,  of  course, 
would  in  many  instances  be  offered,  it 
requires  that  the  intention  of  the  own¬ 
er  should  be  intimated  by  certain  pre¬ 
scribed  formalities.  This  is  doubtless 
•  ^**7  good  general  rule;  but  cases 
often  occur  where  the  evidence  of  in¬ 
tention  is  perfectly  incontestable,  and 
above  all  suspicion  ;  and  yet,  in  these 
•as  well  as  in  others,  the  rule  of  law  will 
he  unrelentingly  applied.  But  if  in¬ 
tention  alone,  unequivocally  manifest¬ 
ed,  and  clearly  proved,  be  necessary  to 
bestow,  by  the  principles  of  common 
justice,  a  right  or  a  claim  upon  the 
donee,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  in  most 
cases  his  individual  interest  is  sacrificed 


to  the  general  interests  of  society, 
which  demand  that  the  integritv  of  the 
law  shall  be  preserved,  and  tliat  the 
safeguards  against  false  or  fabricated 
evidence  shall  be  rigorously  maintain¬ 
ed.  A  juryman,  however,  maybe  dis¬ 
posed  to  put  the  question  to  himself— 
whether  this  sacnfice  of  the  rights  of 
an  individual  to  the  general  benefit  of 
society,  be  justifiable  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  ;  and  he  may,  without  much  in¬ 
genuity,  propose  some  staggering  con¬ 
siderations  to  himself  on  this  delicate  to¬ 
pic.  He  may  admit,  indeed,  in  common 
with  all  mankind,  that  if  a  clear  and 
strong  case  of  necessity  were  establish¬ 
ed,  the  sacrifice  of  individual  interests, 
whether  agreeable  or  not  to  the  rules 
of  a  very  speculative  morality,  must  be 
made ;  but  it  may  be  difficult  for  him, 
in  many  cates,  to  prove  this  necessity 
to  his  own  mind.  He  has  thought 
but  little,  it  may  be  supposed,  on  the 
expediency  of  general  rules ;  at  all 
events,  mere  expediency  might  not  af¬ 
ford  to  bis  tender  conscience  a  suffi¬ 
cient  apology  for  a  violation  of  the 
rules  of  natural  justice,  and  an  infringe¬ 
ment  on  the  rights  of  an  individual. 
The  only  necessity  which  he  may  be 
able  to  discover  in  the  whole  circum¬ 
stances,  is  a  species  of  it  about  which 
he  may,  perhaps,  give  himself  but  little 
uneasiness— the  necessity  to  which  law¬ 
yers  may  be  put  of  framing  their  ge¬ 
neral  rules  with  more  caution— of  mo¬ 
difying  them  according  to  circum¬ 
stances—  of  increasing  their  number  a 
little,  at  the  hazard  even  of  augment¬ 
ing  professional  labour — and  of  ren¬ 
dering  technical  maxims  more  compati¬ 
ble  with  universal  justice  and  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  mankind.  Such  views, 
indeed,  may  in  many  cases  be  quite 
sound  and  reasonable — for  every  one 
must  acknowledge  that  the  science  of 
law  is  still  very  imperfect.  The  ques¬ 
tion  then  is,  whether  che  juror  is  bound 
to  take  the  law  imphcitly  from  the 
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judge,  or  whether  he  may  not,  and 
ought  not,  to  exercise  his  own  discre. 
tion  in  a  case  where  he  may  think  his 
conscience  is  concerned  ?  No  enact¬ 
ment  can  bind  him,  in  circumstances  of 
this  kind,  to  be  guided  entirely  by  the 
opinion  of  another.  The  juror  knows 
that  his  guide  is  fallible  and  may  lead 
him  into  error  ;  he  is  convinced  in  his 
own  mind,  that  at  this  very  moment 
such  an  attempt  is  made  to  bewilder 
his  understanding.  It  will  avail  little 
to  say  to  him — that  the  law  is  official¬ 
ly  expounded  by  the  judge — and  that 
for  the  inaccuracy  of  the  directions 
the  judge  alone  is  responsible.  The 
juror  knows,  that  without  his  interfe¬ 
rence  the  injustice  which  is  attempted 
cannot  be  accomplished ;  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  tells  him,  that  no  power  on 
earth,  not  even  that  of  the  legislature  it¬ 
self,  can  lav^ullt/  compel  a  man  to  do  a 
manifest  wrong,  or  even  to  co-operate 
in  the  accomplishment  of  it.  This  is  an 
obvious  and  unquestionable  principle 
which  no  sophistry  can  overcome  ;  and 
the  juror,  therefore,  knows  that  he  can 
never  be  compelled  to  assist  in  doing  in¬ 
justice.  If  he  meddle  with  the  law,  his 
interference  will,  no  doubt,  “  touch  his 
conscience,”  as  the  great  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  declared  ;  but  so  does  the  judg¬ 
ment  which  he  forms  on  the  fact  ;  and 
in  both  cases  his  conscience  is  only  so 
far  affected,  that  he  is  bound,  iu  de¬ 
ciding  both  on  law  and  fact,  to  proceed 
only  after  the  most  accurate  enquiry— 
upon  mature  deliberation — and  in  strict 
confomity  with  the  conscientious  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  own  mind.  It  can  never 
be  his  duty  to  lend  his  sanction— to 
give  his  concurrence — or  to  interfere 
directly  or  indirectly— to  promote  the 
accomplishment  of  a  moralwrong  which 
is  palpable  to  his  own  unbiassed  un¬ 
derstanding. 

But  what  must  be  the  practical  re¬ 
sult  of  all  this  ?  The  juror  having  the 
actual  power  in  all  cases,  and  the  moral 
G 


flower  in  some,  to  interfere  with  the 
aw,  will  probably,  in  error  and  igno¬ 
rance,  go  a  great  way  beyond  his  ^ty. 
He  is  under  no  definite  or  precise  re¬ 
straint  ;  no  province  strictly  limited 
and  accurately  circumscribed  is  assign¬ 
ed  to  him.  He  is  told,  that,  by  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  he  is  the 
proper  judge  both  of  law  and  fact  a 
and  in  such  circumstances,  it  is  not 
only  probable,  but  certain,  that  igno¬ 
rance  and  presumption  will  venture  far 
beyond  their  depth,  and  interfere  in 
matters  to  which  they  are  wholly  in¬ 
competent.  It  is  idle  to  tell  the  juror, 
that  the  judge  is  the  true  oracle — the 
only  just  expounder  of  the  law  to  him  ) 
for  this,  to  his  apprehension,  will  be 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  fact — that 
the  judge  must  submit  his  opinions  to 
the  consideration  of  the  jury,  and  that, 
without  their  interposition,  he  can,  in 
mixed  questions,  give  no  effectual 
judgment.  The  jury,  therefore,  may 
become,  (and  if  they  may,  they  pro¬ 
bably  ixiU  become)  the  arbiters,  both 
iu  matters  of  law  and  fact  ;  in  other 
words,  they  will  take  it  upon  them  to 
judge  of  subjects  about  which  they 
are  necessarily  ignorant.  What  is  to 
become  of  the  law  in  this  state  of  things 
—how  is  the  system  of  national  juris- 
.prudence  to  be  matured— how  ar^  its 
maxims  to  acquire,  that  steadiness  and 
uniformity  so  indispcnsible  to  its  effi¬ 
ciency  :  There  can  be  no  uniformity  in 
thcopinionsof  men  unaccustomed  to  the 
consideratbnof  the  law  as  a  scit  nee,  and 
to  an  extensive  survey  of  the  bearings 
and  dependence  of  its  different  parts  up¬ 
on  each  other.  Even  if  the  jury,  there¬ 
fore,  were  to  form  a  part  of  the  court, 
and  if  the  same  men  were  to  deliberate 
together  upon  all  the  cases  which 
may  be  tried,  little  uniformity  could 
be  expected  in  their  decisions ;  and  far 
less  can  consistency  be  looked  for,  when 
the  jurors  are  to  be  changed  daily,  and 
individuals,  entirely  different  in  their 
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kabitt  and  acquirements,  are,  in  sue* 
cession,  to  determine  the  subjects  of 
controversy.  When  the  law  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  sck'nce — when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  how  deceitful  first  appear¬ 
ances  are  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other 
sciences— how  much  depends  upon 
the  uniformity  and  inflexibility  of  the 
decisive  rules — how  remote  are  the  re¬ 
fined  conclusions  of  a  discriminating 
and  enlightened  mind,  from  the  first 
impressions  produced  on  a  vulgar  un¬ 
derstanding — it  would  seem  that  no 
contrivance  could  be  worse  adapted 
for  attaining  the  true  objects  of  all 
judicial  institutions,  than  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  men  unaccustomed  to  habits 
of  accurate  investigation — experienced 
only  in  the  details,  and  utterly  ig> 
norant  of  the  grand  and  leading  fea¬ 
tures  of  that  science  of  which  they  are 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication. 

Such  then  are  the  manifest  disadvan¬ 
tages  which  seem  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury  in 
civil  causes,;  and  after  considering 
them  with  impartiality,  we  may  be 
tempted  to  wonder  how  the  institution 
has  become  so  great  a  favourite  with 
our  enlightened  neighbours.  Some 
explanation  of  this  circumstance  will 
be  offered  in  the  sequel ;  but,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  It  IS  necessary  to  enquire  whether 
there  existed  any  evils  of  such  magni¬ 
tude  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Scotland  as  to  call  for  so  strange  a 
remedy  It  has  already  been  remark¬ 
ed,  that  if  no  very  serious  evils  exist, 
there  can  be  no  apology  for  innova¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  ought,  therefore,  in  the 
firtt  place,  to  try  the  justice  of  the 
complaints  which  have  been  made 
against  our  ancient  forms  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  to  enquire  whether  they  might 
not  have  been  redressed  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  violent  measure  of  which 
it  is  now  proposed  that  we  should 
make  an  experiment. 

before  the  division  of  the  Court  of 
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Session  into  two  chambers,  there  was 
room  for  complaint,  on  account  of  the 
unnecessary  delays  to  which  litigation 
was  subjected.  This  inconveniei'ce 
was  supposed,  by  those  who  contended 
for  a  reformation  of  the  court,  "  to 
arise  from  the  circumstance— that: le 
whole  pleadings  were  in  writing-^-that 
the  evidence  also  was  in  writing,  and 
its  import  a  subject  of  argument  to 
the  last  stage  of  the  cause— that  there 
existed  a  power,  almost  unlimited,  of 
submitting  judgments  to  review— that 
from  the  number  of  judges  who  »>at  to¬ 
gether,  much  time  was  worse  than 
uselessly  spent  in  wrangling  delibera¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  judges,  both  in  their 
individual  capacities  and  acting  toge¬ 
ther,  were  called  upon  to  discharge 
duties  which  it  was  beyond  their  power 
to  accomplish."  From  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  contended  that  all  the 
evils  of  the  former  system  had  arisen  { 
and  an  arrear  of  causes  had  accumu¬ 
lated  and  was  rapidly  increasing,  which* 
if  Some  remedy  had  not  been  applied, 
must  have  brought  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  to  a  stand.— Let  us  ti  y  to 
discover  what  part  of  these  evils  has 
been  corrected  by  the  measures  already 
adopted  and  acted  upon  for  some  years, 
and  what  part  of  the  complaints  was 
exaggerated  or  altogether  unfound¬ 
ed 

The  power  of  submitting  judgments 
to  review  has  been  eflectuaify  checked 
by  the  recent  regulation.-.  This  power 
was  always  restrained,  in  so  far  as  coa- 
cemed  the  proceedings  of* the  lnii<-r- 
house  ;  and  the  business  of  the  Outer- 
house  has  now  been  put  under  similar 
limitations.  By  the  division  of  tne 
court  into  two  chambers,  and  by  the 
appointment  of  judges  who  sit  per¬ 
manently  in  the  Outer-house,  the  in¬ 
convenience  arising  from  the  numbers 
of  the  judges  composing  the  court  has 
also  been  remedied — for  no  one  will 
pretend  to  say,  that  now  the  number 
of  judges  who  usually  sit  in  each  di- 
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vision  is  too  great,  cither  for  the 
efficiencf  or  the  decency  of  judicial 
proceedings.  The  time,  therefore, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
spent  in  **  wrangling  deliberations,”  is 
now  happily  saved  to  the  country ; 
and  the  energy  as  well  as  the  decorum 
of  the  court  is  well  sustained.  Four 
or  five  judges  are  not  too  many  to  give 
tfiat  weight  and  importance  to  a  de> 
cision  or  the  Inner- house,  which  the 
proceedings  of  such  a  tribunal  seem  to 
require ;  nor  have  the  judges  that  ten¬ 
dency,  when  convened  in  numbers  so  li¬ 
mited,  to  indulge  in  warm  and  zealous 
controversy  which  seems  to  have  given 
so  much  offence.  The  number  is  not 
so  great  as  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  facilities  of  private  communica¬ 
tion,  fur  the  adjustment  of  conflicting 
opinions,  a  matter  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  decency  and  gravity  of 
judicial  procedure. 

Another  of  the  evils  formerly  com¬ 
plained  of  has  also  been  removed,  viz. 
the  severe  and  oppressive  labour  to 
which  the  judges  were  exposed.  By 
the  appointment  of  Judges  who  sit 
permanently  in  the  Outer-house,  an 
entire  separation  has  been  accomplish¬ 
ed  betwixt  the  different  departments  of 
public  business ;  and  much  unneces¬ 
sary  labour  is  saved  both  to  the  judges 
who  decide  in  the  first  instance,  and 
to  those  who  determine  as  a  court  of 
review  upon  the  proceedings  of  their 
brethren.  It  may  appear  paradoxical  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
constitution  »f  the  court,  to  state,  that 
an  increase  of  the  number  of  the  judges 
would,  instead  of  facilitating,  greatly 
impede  theprogressof  business;  andad- 
vantage  was,  on  a  former  occasion,  most 
unfainytakenof  this  apparent  anomaly, 
to  create  prejudices  in  the  public  mind 
against  any  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  court.  But  as  the  labours  of 
one  judge  sitting  in  the  Inner- house, 
can  never  enable  any  of  his  brethren 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  going 


through  the  mme  fatigues— as  there 
is  no  distribution  into  departments— as, 
each  judge,  if  he  discharge  his  duty, 
must  perform  precisely  the  same  thing 
which  is  done  by  his  coadjutors,  tlw 
truth  of  the  statement  must  be  quite 
apparent.  The  labours  of  an  active 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  not  abridged,  but  increased,  by  the 
circumstance,  that  he  is  a  membCT  of 
a  very  numerous  assembly ;  the  same 
thing  happens  in  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion.  An  increase  of  toil  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  waste  of  time  would  be  oc¬ 
casioned  by  any  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  judges— because,  while  the 
labours  of  preparation  would  remain 
precisely  the  same  as  before,  the  dif- 
culty  of  reconciling  opinions  would 
be  increased  by  the  additional  number 
of  them  which  would  be  delivered. 
The  time  of  the  court  would  be  con¬ 
sumed  exactly  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  division  of  the  court,  therefore, 
into  two  chambers  co-ordinate  in  power, 
and  equally  accessible  to  litigants,  must 
first  of  all  (if  the  chambers  be  equally 
popular!  reduce  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  labours  of  each  division 
by  one  half,  that  is  to  say,  only  one 
half  of  the  cases  which  came  before  the 
whole  court  will  now  come  before 
each  separate  chamber.  But  the  re¬ 
duction  of  labour  must  be  still  greater 
in  amount  than  this — for  not  only  must 
the  number  of  cases  be  diminished,  but 
the  difficulties  attending  the  decision 
of  each  controversy  must  be  greatly 
lessened.  Fewer  opinions  are  gpven, 
and  less  time,  of  course,  is  wasted  in 
delivering  them  ;  the  collision  of  sen¬ 
timent  is  less  frequent,  and  there  is  less 
difficulty  in  attaining  that  satisfactory 
adjustment  which  is  in  every  point  of 
view  so  desirable.  By  the  entire  se¬ 
paration  also  of  the  different  depart* 
ments  of  business  which  belong  to  the 
Inner  and  Outer-houses,  a  still  greater 
saving  of  labour  to  each  of  the  judges 
is  accomplished ;  while  every  portion 
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of  the  pablic  bunness,  and  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Outer-house  in  parti* 
cular,  is  more  deliberately  and  more 
effectually  done.  The  recent  arrange* 
ments  have  thus  removed  one  great  and 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint,  by 
relieving  the  judges  of  an  excess  of 
labour  to  which  no  human  industry 
could  be  fully  adequate. 

But  other  evils,  it  may  be  said,  re* 
main  ;  the  pleadings  are  still  in  wri¬ 
ting,  and  the  evidence  is  not  only  in 
writing,  but  its  true  import  remains  a 
subject  of  debate  to  the  last  stage  of 
the  cause.  Here  are  two  complaints 
which  must  be  separately  examined ; 
the  justice  of  one  of  them,  at  least, 
seems  more  than  questionable. 

It  does  not  appear  difficult  to  find 
a  criterion  by  which  the  comparative 
merits  of  written  and  viva  voce  plead* 
ings  nnay  be  ascertained.  It  must  al¬ 
ways  be  remembered,  that  in  questions 
of  a  civil  nature  which  come  before  the 
courts,  any  appeal  to  the  JeeVings  is 
very  much  out  of  place ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  arts  by  which  such  appeals 
may  be  effectually  made,  are  but  little 
cultivated  at  the  Scottish  bar.  The 
advantages,  therefore,  of  voice  and 
gesture  are  here  of  no  importance ;  the 
question  to  be  decided  being  generally 
one  of  strict  reasoning,  must  be  set¬ 
tled  by  force  and  solidity  of  argument 
alone.  Pleadings  conducted  viva  voce 
might  indeed  have  some  superiority 
over  the  written  form,  if  the  Arties 
were  to  appear  in  court  personally,  and 
not  through  the  medium  of  profession¬ 
al  men  employed  to  sustain  their  causes. 
The  suddenness  of  the  questions  put, 
and  the  rapid  turn  of  the  argument, 
might,  by  disconcerting  an  impostor, 
tend  very  much  to  elucidate  the  truth. 
Kven  in  such  circumstances,  however, 
little  goctd  could  be  accomplished  upon 
I  the  vmple,  by  an  exclusive  preference 
given  to  viva  voce  pleadings  ;  mere 
subtlety  and  dexterity  mi^t  often, 
under  this  form,  gain  an  advantage  to 


which  truth  and  justice  alone  are  en¬ 
titled.  When  the  parties  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  personally,  but  are  represented 
by  their  professional  advisers,  who  sel¬ 
dom,  of  their  own  knowledge,  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  cause,  it 
is  difficult  to  discover  what  benefit 
is  to  be  expected  from  viva  voce  plead¬ 
ings,  which  is  not  better  attained  by 
means  of  writing.  Subtleness  and  dex¬ 
terity — petulance  and  forwardness— — 
have  many  advantages  in  wrangling 
at  the  bar ;  but  such  are  not  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  reason  or  of  truth.  Many 
things  are  said  in  every  speech,  (par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  be  unpremeditated)  which, 
upon  reflection,  will  appear  extremely 
shallow  and  absurd  ;  but  as  the  pre¬ 
cise  words  of  an  oration  are  seldom  re¬ 
membered  for  any  length  of  time,  loose 
and  frothy  declaimers  have  free  scope 
in  their  harangues.  On  law,  as  well 
as  on  every  other  subject,  men  will  ex¬ 
plain  themselves  more  satisfactorily 
vnth  than  xvithout  the  aid  of  mature 
deliberation  ;  and  as  all  written  com¬ 
positions  have  a  permanency  about 
them  which  does  not  belong  to  viva 
voce  pleading — as  they  may  be  conve¬ 
niently  referred  to,  not  only  by  friends, 
who  make  them  the  subject  of  pane¬ 
gyric,  but  by  foes,  who  wish  to  calum¬ 
niate  the  author — as  they  involve  a 
sort  of  responsibility  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  other  form  of  pleading, 
it  seems  but  reasonable  to  presume, 
that  greater  care  and  deliberation  will 
be  employed  in  preparing  them.  The 
fruits  of  this  care  must  be  superior 
excellence — an  excellence  which  is  not 
only  important  to  the  client  and  to  his 
cause,  but  essential  to  the  sound  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice.  By  the  forms  of 
pleading  adopted  in  our  supreme  civil 
court,  me  arguments  of  the  parties  are 
all  but^  published  ;  and  if  the  plead¬ 
ings  were,  in  other  respects,  free  from 
error,  a  more  correct  and  satisfactory 
view  of  the  grounds  of  each  particular 
judgment  could  be  obtained  under  this 
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than  under  any  other  syitem.  On  the 
importance  of  this  circumstance  to  the 
■taoility  and  consistency  of  the  law  it 
were  superfluous  to  enlarsre.— One  in- 
convenience,  indeed,  comSined  with  so 
many  advantages,  written  pleadings  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  ;  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  judge 
is  occupied  in  their  perusal,  than 
would  be  consumed  in  listening  to  viva 
voce  pleadings  on  the  same  subject. 
But  this  evil  seems  to  admit  of  an  easy 
remedy  ;  for  if  the  public  business  be 
•o  arranged,  that  the  whole  may  be 
discharged  without  undue  precipita¬ 
tion  or  excessive  and  unreasonable  la¬ 
bour  to  the  judge,  the  object  is  fully 
accomplished.  The  regular  extrica¬ 
tion  of  the  business  of  the  court,  and 
the  absence  of  all  arrears,  form  the 
only  criterion  which  can  be  resorted 
to  on  this  subject ;  and  it  appears,  that 
in  point  of  fact,  the  division  of  the 
court,  and  the  other  arrangements 
made  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  removing  the  ancient  grie¬ 
vances.  In  such  circumstances,  it  may 
with  confidence  be  maintained,  that 
the  present  form  of  pleading  establish¬ 
ed  in  the  Court  of  Session,  in  so  far  as 
it  prefers  written  to  parole  discussion, 
instead  of  affording  a  just  ground  for 
complaint,  is  entitled  to  very  nigh  com¬ 
mendation. 

It  is  more  difficult,  however,  to  jus¬ 
tify  that  form  of  proceeding  in  other 
particulars  of  no  slight  moment.  It  is 
true  that  proofs  are  still  reduced  to  wri¬ 
ting,  and  that  evidence  is  collected  in  a 
manner  which  seems  deserving  of  severe 
censure.  The  witnesses  are  not  ex¬ 
amined  in  presence  of  the  judge  who 
is  to  decide  upon  their  testimony,  but 
before  a  person  with  limited  powers, 
and  often  of  small  experience.  This 
person,  who  acts  upon  a  commission 
granted  to  him  by  the  judge,  repairs 
to  the  spot  where  the  dispute  has  ari. 
•en,  if  It  be  of  a  local  nature,  and 
there  proceeds,  without  much  formali¬ 


ty,  to  interrogate  the  witnetaes,  aad 
to  put  down  Uieir  answers  in  writing. 
The  **  commissioner,”  as  he  h  called, 
is  sometimes  a  person  of  no  great  educa¬ 
tion,  and  of  slender  practice  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  ;  he  proceeds,  therefore,  to  the 
discharge  of  his  difficult  office  with 
every  possible  disadvantage.  Having 
little  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge 
or  experience,  he  is  without  firmness 
to  resist  the  importunity,  and  to  repress 
the  indecent  wrangling  of  the  litigious 
crowd  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The 
power  entrusted  to  him  is  of  a  very  li¬ 
mited  nature— for  it  would  he  danger¬ 
ous  to  bestow  extensive  powers  on 
such  persons  as  it  is  often  necessary  to 
select  for  this  office.  There  is  nothing 
of  a  judicial  character  about  his  ap- 
earance,  or  the  manner  of  exercising 
is  functions ;  nothing  which  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  impress  the  witnesses  with  sen¬ 
timents  of  suitable  deference  and  re¬ 
spect  for  him.  The  influence  of  this 
single  circumstance  must  be  great  up¬ 
on  the  minds  of  ignorant  persons,  such 
as  those  with  whom  he  has  often  to 
deal.  From  his  want  of  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  conduct  of  suck 
affairs,  he  is  often  puzzled  as  to  the 
competency  of  questions  which  the 
arties  propose  to  the  witnesses ;  de- 
ates  arise  which  he  cannot  extricate 
or  adjust ;  and  after  much  clamour,  on 
both  sides,  these  debates  are  formally 
reduced  to  writing,  and  reported  to  the 
judge,  that  he  may  give  his  opinion  as 
to  any  controverted  point  which  may 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings. 
When  no  objections  occur  to  the 
questions  proposed,  they  are  put  by 
the  commissioner  to  the  ilitnesses ; 
and  the  answers  are  taken  down  in 
writing,  in  such  terms  as  it  may  suit 
the  judgment  or  the  caprice  of  the 
commissioner  to  express  them.  Igno¬ 
rant  witnesses  frequently  wander  from 
the  points  as  to  which  they  arc  inter¬ 
rogated— they  give  answers  much  more 
copious  than  the  occasion  requires, — 
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ud  theyexpreu  themselTcsin  language 
a  great  deal  too  circuitous  to  be  in- 
•erted  verdatim,  in  the  written  Tolume 
which  is  to  be  laid  before  the  judge. 
With  the  commissioner,  therefore,  it 
remains  to  decide  what  part  shall  be 
put  down  in  writing  and  what  shall  be 
omitted — to  determine  what  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  redundant  phraseology 
of  the  witness  may  still  retain  the  true 
force  and  meaning  of  his  testimony. 
But  this  is  a  task  of  the  utmost  deli¬ 
cacy  ;  for  a  slight  error  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  it  may  often  give  a  different 
complexion  to  the  whme  question  at 
iuue.  By  our  present  system,  how¬ 
ever,  this  difficult  undertaking,  com¬ 
pared  with  which  the  application  of  the 
law  to  the  evidence  is  often  a  matter  of 
perfect  simplicity,  is  entrusted  to  aper- 
son,  almost  in  every  instance  far  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  judge  in  attainments  and 
experience,  and  in  some  cases,  of  the 
slightest  possible  acquaintance  with 
his  profession.  'It  must  be  remembered 
also,  that  every  circumstance  in  the 
demeanour  of  the  witness  which  can¬ 
not  be  expressed  in  writing,  and  which 
forms  no  part  of  his  formal  answer  to 
the  interrogatories,  but  which  ought 
to  have  great  influence  on  the  im¬ 
port  of  his  testimony,  is  wholly  unex¬ 
plained  and  omitted  in  this  written  re¬ 
port  sent  to  the  judge,  by  which  he  is 
ta  decide  Anally  upon  the  merits  of 
the  cause.  If  men  expressed  their 
feelings,  their  conviction,  and  their 
knowledge,  by  toords  alone,  this  mode 
of  proceeding  might,  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  an  able  commissioner,  af¬ 
ford  an  approximation  to  accuracy  in 
the  picture  which  it  professes  to  give 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  evidence. 
But  how  far  it  is  from  being  true,  that 
men,  on  all  occasions,  express  them¬ 
selves  by  artiAcial  language  only,  is 
known  to  every  student  of  human  na. 
ture.  The  natural  language  of  the  looks 
and  gestures,  as  well  as  of  the  tones  of 
voice,  has  been  more  intimately  aseocia^ 


ted  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  the  inward 
sentiments  and  conviction  of  the  breast, 
than  that  artiAcial  language  which,  as 
it  is  the  creature  of  society,  has  no  real 
sympathy  with  the  natural  feelings, 
but  is  as  well  adapted  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  falsehood  as  of  truth.  How 
very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  is 
this  mode  of  collecting  evidence  will 
be  universally  acknowledged  ;  not  to 
mention  the  danger  lest,  in  the  perusal 
of  these  ponderous  and  uninteresting 
volumes,  the  attention  of  the  judge, 
which  might  have  been  kept  alive  by 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses  in  his 
own  presence,  should  be  extinguished. 

It  is  a  different  question,  however^ 
whether  the  evidence  when  taken  in 
the  presence  of  the  judge,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  be,  should  be  put 
down  in  writing  at  full  length,  and 
by  an  officer  of  the  court.  Some  re¬ 
cord  of  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  b« 
preserved  in  every  case  in  which  the 
judgment  may  be  brought  under  re¬ 
view  ;  because  such  a  review,  to  be  ef¬ 
fectual,  should  proceed  upon  a  perusal 
of  the  evidence  as  well  as  of  the  plead¬ 
ings  of  parties.  To  preserve  a  sufficient 
record  tor  this  purpose,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  necessary,  however,  that  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  witness  should  be  put 
down  verbatim — a  course  of  proceed¬ 
ing  which  must  always  be  productive 
of  much  expence,  labour,  and  delay. 
It  is  a  delicate  task,  no  doubt,  to 
translate  the  verbose  explanations  and 
incoherent  expressions  of  the  witnesses 
into  precise  and  accurate  language ; 
but  this  task  surely  may,  without  dan¬ 
ger,  be  conAded  to  the  judge  entrusted 
with  the  trial  of  the  whole  cause,  al¬ 
though  it  cannot  be  safely  abandoned 
to  any  person  in  a  subordinate  capacity. 
Errors  will  no  doubt  occur  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  this  discretionary  power,  place 
it  where  we  may  ;  but  these  errors  are 
not  likely  to  be  so  numerous,  or  of 
such  magnitude,  as  to  justify  an  effort 
to  avoid  them  at  a  prodigious  expen 
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of  time  and  labour.  The  jud^,  there* 
fore,  who  presides  at  the  trial  of  the 
cause,  should  take  correct  notes  of  the 
evidence,  and  these  notes  should  form 
the  record  on  this  part  of  the  case 
■when  it  is  submitted  to  review.  Thus, 
the  evils  so  justly  complained  of  as  ari¬ 
sing  out  of  our  present  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  collecting  parole  evidence, 
would  be  avoided ;  and  one  of  the 
great  and  just  reproaches  upon  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justicein  Scotland  would 
be  removed.  Some  regulation  would, 
ho  doubt,  be  required  also,  to  compel 
the  judge  to  pronounce  a  decision,  in 
particular  cases,  of  the  nature  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  verdict,  ascertaining  the  facts  in 
the  first  instance ;  and  this  judgment 
ought  to  be  subject  to  revision  under 
the  same  limitations  only  which  apply 
to  the  verdict  of  a  jury  pronounced  in 
similar  circumstances.  Every  reason¬ 
able  object  might  thus  be  attained ; 
the  law  might,  by  the  introduction  of 
some  more  correct  form  of  pleading, 
(of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  afterwards)  be  distinctly  separa¬ 
ted  from  the  fact ;  the  parole  evidence 
M  to  the  fact  might  be  taken  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  with  advantage,  that  is.  in  the 
presence  of  the  judge  who  is  to  de¬ 
cide  the  cause ;  and  the  entire  and  ul¬ 
timate  separation  of  the  law  and  the 
fact  might  be  secured,  by  requiring 
that  each  of  them  should  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  distinct  interlocutors,  or  judg¬ 
ments.  subject  to  such  limitations,  as  to 
the  power  of  review  in  each  case  respec¬ 
tively,  as  may  appear  adapted  to  its 
nature,  and  to  the  difficulties  which 
must  be  encountered  in  ascertaining 
the  truth. 

But  these  improvements  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  better  without  than  with  the 
intervention  of  a  jury.  It  has  already 
been  proved,  that  a  jury  possesses  no 
peculiar  advantages  in  ascertaining  the 
truth,  even  in  matters  of  fact ;  and 
that  to  the  decision  of  pt^ts  of  law 


it  is  wholly  incompetent.  By  what  ar¬ 
guments  can  it  be  maintained  that  the 
alterations  above  suggested  may  not 
be  as  easily  accomplished  through  the 
intervention  of  one  learned  and  Mtilful, 
as  of  twelve  unlearned  and  unskilful 
men  f  I  n  the  one  way  as  well  as  in  the 
other  the  beneht  of  these  obvious  re¬ 
forms  may  be  obtained.  In  theonecase, 
however,  the  departure  would  be  but 
slight  and  unimportant  in  comparison 
from  our  ancient  usages,  while  in  the 
other  it  is  manifestly  of  a  very  violent 
and  questionable  description. 

Another  evil  formeHy  complained 
of  was,  **  the  immaturity  and  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  the  law,  arising  partly  from 
the  inaccurate  forms  of  pleading,— 
the  utter  impossibility  of  the  judges 
finding  time  to  study  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  cases  which  came  before  them. 
— and  the  want  of  sufficient  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  counsel ;  but  chiefly 
from  the  confusion  of  the  facts  and 
the  kw  in  every  particular  question, 
and  the  dissension  and  ill-prepared  de¬ 
bates  of  the  judges  among  themselves 
in  their  public  dehberations.” — Let 
us  consider  these  grievances  in  their 
order,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  how 
far  they  have  been  remedied  by  the 
changes  already  introduced,  and  how 
far  their  further  correction  depends 
upon  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jnry. 

The  inaccuracy  of  our  forms  of 
pleading  must  be  acknowledged  by 
every  person  who  has  any  knowledge 
of  the  procedure  of  the  court,  and 
who  is  at  all  elevated  above  the  most 
vulgar  professional  prejudices.  The 
first  object  in  every  case  of  intricacy 
ought  to  be,  to  ascertain  in  what 
points  the  parties  are  really  at  vari¬ 
ance,  and  in  what  they  are  agreed.— 
for  in  almost  every  case  a  great  ^l 
of  matter  is  brought  forward  by  way 
of  introduction  or  explanation,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  bias  in  the 
mind  of  the  judge,  whKh  has  no  real 
connection  with  the  merits  of  the 
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cause.  Thus,  a  loose  and  declamatory 
style  it  often  employed,  which  is  al* 
together  mconsiitent  with  the  purposes 
of  just  reasoning,  and  foreign  to  the 
ineestigation  of  truth.  Nothing  can  aid 
a  sound  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  any 
complex  question  so  much  as  the  se¬ 
paration  of  it  into  p..fis  when  this  is 
practicable  ;  for  the  mind,  which  is  so 
constituted  as  to  attend  only  to  one 
object  at  the  same  time,  thus  acquires 
a  more  distinct  and  correct  knowledge 
of  every  branch  of  the  subject,  and  has 
a  firmer  hold  of  the  different  points  in 
controversy.  But  almost  every  case 
brought  before  courts  of  justice  is  com 
pounded  of  law  and  fact ;  and  it  be¬ 
comes  indispensable,  therefore,  to  a 
correct  system  of  pleading,  that  these 
parts  should  be  accurately  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  each  other.  To  accomplish 
this  separation  in  a  manner  the  most 
complete  and  palpable,  it  is  necessary 
that  questions  of  law  and  of  fact  should 
have  separate  places  assigned  them  in 
the  pleadings ;  and  that  they  should 
on  no  account  be  spoken  of,  or  ar¬ 
gued  upon,  in  conjunction.  It  is  in¬ 
cumbent,  therefore,  on  the  pursuer 
(plaintiff)  to  set  out,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  by  a  full  and  correct  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  on  which  he  founds 
his  plea,  recapitulating  afterwards,  and 
in  a  separate  form,  the  different  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law,— the  statutes, — or  the 
known  usages  of  the  country  from 
which  he  deduces  his  conclusion.  How 
different  such  a  course  is  from  the 
forms  observed  at  present  is  well 
known  to  every  practitioner. — It  is 
customary,  under  the  existing  forms, 
to  commence  a  law-suit  by  means  of 
a  summons,”  as  it  is  called,  which, 
in  general,  blends  together  the  whole 
statement  of  the  plaintiff  both  in  law 
and^ct ;  and  merely announcesthecon- 
clusion  to  which  he  has  come,  without 
alluding  at  all  to  the  special  facts,  or  the 
legal  premises,  from  which  his  inference 
is  deduced.  1 1  is  impossible,  therefore, 


to  offer  any  strict  or  formal  pleading 
in  answer  to  such  a  production  ;  and 
accordingly  the  “  defence,”  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  paper  IS  called,  (or  the  plea  of  the 
defendant)  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
most  insignificant  ana  contemptible 
production  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
If  the  pleas  of  the  plaintiff  were  cor¬ 
rectly  set  forth  in  the  outset,  and  accu¬ 
rately  distinguished  according  to  some 
prescribed  form,  it  would  then  be  the 
duty  of  the  defendant  to  speak  distinct¬ 
ly  to  the  facts  alleged  against  him— to 
confess  or  deny  their  truth  in  the  most 

f minted  terms — and  to  demur  separate- 
y,  and  in  a  form  no  less  accurate,  to 
the  pleas  of  the  other  party  in  point 
of  law.  But  when  there  is  no^ng 
strict  or  accurate  on  the  side  of  that 
party  who  commences  the  law-suit,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  demand  greater  re¬ 
gularity  from  his  opponent ;  and  of  this 
excuse  the  defendant,  whose  interest  it 
frequently  is  to  perplex  as  much  as 
possible  the  true  nature  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue,  most  amply  avails  himself. 

After  this  most  irregular  outset, 
in  the  shape  of  a  «  summons”  and 
*'  defence,”  and  while  there  is  yet  no¬ 
thing  precise  or  definite  on  the  record, 
the  parties  begin  to  wrangle  in  a  viva 
voce  pleading  before  the  judge,  into 
which  they  may  introduce  every  pos¬ 
sible  topic  that  occivs  to  the  ingenui¬ 
ty  of  their  counsel.  The  cause,  if  it 
be  one  of  any  intricacy,  or  require 
elucidation  from  a  proof,  is  in  most  in¬ 
stances  not  at  all  advanced  by  these 
preliminary  and  expensive  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  the  parties  have  been  brandish¬ 
ing  their  weapons  at  a  distance ;  and 
the  necessity  of  a  closer  struggle  at 
last  becomes  apparent.  Some  approach 
to  that  accuracy  of  pleading,  which 
ought  to  have  prevailed  at  the  outset, 
is  finally  attempted  in  the  shape  of  a 
condescendence,”  and  answers,” 
as  they  are  called ;  but  it  is  only  in 
certain  cases  that  even  at  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings  a  successful  attempt 
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is  made  to  attain  a  full  statement  of 
the  facts  as  separated  fiom  the  law  ; 
and  no  formexints  by  which  the  pleas  in 
point  of  law  are  ever  formally  and  se¬ 
parately  stated,  so  as  to  become  mat¬ 
ter  of  record.  'I  he  consequence  is, 
that  the  fact  and  the  law  are  never 
thoroughly  distinguished  throughout 
the  wh(«le  course  of  the  litigation  ;  and 
that  from  the  pei-plexity  and  confusion 
which  are  created  by  combining  them, 
the  dispute  becomes  altogether  unsa¬ 
tisfactory,  and  sometimes  nearly  inter- 
minahle. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  absurd 
than  this  course  of  proceeding.  A  cor 
rect  knowledge  of  the  fact  must  in 
every  case  form  the  basis  for  a  sound 
application  of  the  law  ;  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  facts  ought  therefore  to  be 
the  great  object  at  the  outset  of  the 
proceedings  For  this  purpo-e,  the 
laintiff  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
egin  with  an  accurate  and  compre¬ 
hensive  deduction  of  the  whole  cir- 
cum- lances  of  his  case,  and  under  a 
separate  form,  and  in  a  different  part  of 
hit  tvritten  pleading,  heshiiuld  he  called 
upon  to  state  precisely  the  grounds  of 
law  on  which  he  means  to  insist.  The 
defendant  ought  to  be  compelled,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  confess  or  deny 
with  the  utmost  precision  the  facts 
stated  by  his  adversary  ;  nor  until  he 
has  done  this  should  he  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  open  his  mouth  on  any  point 
of  law.  While  he  admits  or  denies 
the  plaintiff's  statement  of  facts,  he 
Ought  •  to  be  compelled  to  announce 
with  equal  distinctness  and  precision 
the  facts  which  he  himself  offers  to 
prove  in  his  defence  ;  and  the  plaintiff 
should  then  be  called  upon  in  the 
same  manner  to  state  what  part  of  these 
he  admits  ^nd  what  he  denies.  The 

S rounds  of  contention,  in  so  far  as  they 
epended  upon  mattjsrs  of  fact,  would 
thus  be  well  ascertained  and  defined  at 
the  outset  of  th<  cause  ;  the  essence  of 
the  dispute  would  he  discovered  ;  ma¬ 


ny  irrelevant  pleas  and  averments  would 
be  disposed  of ;  and  the  parties  would 
thus  join  issue,  aud  be  permitted  to 
plead  only  on  matters  truly  essential 
to  the  cause.  Nor  would  there  'be 
any  hardship  in  thus  compelling  liti¬ 
gants  tube  pn  cise,  and  to  exhaust  their 
pleas  at  the  outset ;  and  the  only  c^se 
in  which  they  could  reasonably  claim 
the  priviletfe  of  adding  to,  or  sub- 
stracting  from,  theiroriginal  statements, 
would  be  that  in  which  some  facts  of 
importance  had  recently  come  to  their 
knowledge.  After  the  facts  truly  in 
dispute  had  thus  been  separated  w  th 
care  from  the  loose  and  irrelevant  aver¬ 
ments,  which  every  party  is  too  much 
disposed  to  bring  forward,  with  the 
view  of  creating  some  unjustifiable  bias, 
the  litigants  might  be  permitted  to  be¬ 
gin  their  arguments  as  to  the  relevan¬ 
cy  of  the  disputed  facts,  which  appear 
upon  record,  to  support  their  respec¬ 
tive  conclusions.  If  the  facts  were 
deemed  irrelevant,  the  proceedings 
could  at  once  be  quashed ;  but  if  they 
were  thought  suHBcient  to  support  any 
legal  conclusion,  they  would  become 
the  subject  of  a  proof  by  witnesses,  to 
be  taken  in  presence  of  the  judge- 
The  advantages  of  such  a  course  as 
that  which  is  here  suggested,  (and  it 
is  subsiantially  the  same  with  what  has 
been  long  followed  in  England)  must 
be  quite  apparent.  In. the  first  place, 
the  entire  separation  of  the  law  from 
the  fact  would  promote  very  much  the 
accuracy  and  soundness  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  pronounced  ;  for  as  objects  which 
are  separate  and  distinct  in  their  own 
nature,  would  be  presented  to  the 
mind  of  the  judge  in  a  separate  form, 
a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  in  judging 
of  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from 
the  whole  would  be  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult.  Nothing  surely  can,  in  most 
cases,  be  more  absnrd  than  the  existing 
practice,  which  admits  of  “  proofs  be¬ 
fore  answer,”  as  they  are  called  ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  proofs  as  to  facts,  the  rele* 
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vancj  of  which*  to  the  points  at  issue, 
has  not  been  discussed  or  determined.— 
Great  advantages  also  would  in  this  way 
result  to  the  paitics  themselves  in  the 
conduct  of  the  litigation  ;  for  as  every 
thing  would  be  precise  and  detinite*  it 
would  be  impossible  for  sophistry  it¬ 
self  to  travel  beyond  the  record,  or  to 
dilate  on  points  not  material  to  the  is¬ 
sue.  The  voluminous  and  multifarious 
discourses  which  are  at  present  com 
posed  upon  almost  every  question  that 
comes  before  the  Inner-liouse,  might 
thus  be  dispensed  with,  to  the  manifest 
advantage  of  litigants,  and  the  great 
accommodation  of  the  court.  The  fa¬ 
miliar  principles, — that  every  thing 
which  IS  in  its  nature  complex,  may  be 
most  conveniently  examined  by  inspect¬ 
ing  its  parts  in  succession,— and  that 
before  attempting  to  raise  any  super¬ 
structure,  the  foundation  should,  in  the 
first  place,  be  well  and  firmly  laid,  will 
^ply  here  as  in  every  other  instance. 
The  law  and  fact  are  separate  in  their 
own  nature— let  them,  ttierefore,  be  se¬ 
parately  examined.  The  establishment 
of  the  fact  is. the  natural  prehminary 
to  all  enquiries  into  the  law,— it  is  the 
basis  upon  which  the  decision  is  to 
rest.  It  IS  proper,  therefore,  that  in 
the  first  instance  this  foundation  should 
be  laid,  and  that  a  judgment  should  be 
pronounced,  ascertaining  the  fact  be¬ 
fore  an  attempt  be  made  to  apply  the 
law.  This  judgment,  pronounced  in 
certain  circumstances,  and  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  might  be  allowed  to 
become  irreversible  before  the  point  of 
law  be  debated  ;  and  thus  a  sure  and 
firm  basis  would  be  prepared  for  the 
ultimate  decision.  The  discreditable 
altercations  which  too  often  occur  un¬ 
der  the  present  system  of  proceedings, 
even  in  the  last  stage  of  a  cause,  and 
from  which  it  may  often  seem  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  facts  have  .been  yet 
clearly  ascertained,  even  when  the  final 
decision  is  about  to  be  pronounced, 
Slight  thus  be  very  easily  avoided. 


But  here  again  it  may  be  asked — Of 
what  use  can  a  jury  be  in  promoting 
these  objircts  i  Will  its  intervention 
assist  in  producing  that  accuracy  in  the 
form  of  pleadings  which  is  so 'much 
desired  t  Will  it  aid  in  separating  the 
law  from  the  fact,  when  it  is  con¬ 
fessed  by  the  supporters  of  the  new 
institution,  that  in  order  to  ensure 
its  efficiency,  both  law  and  fact  must 
be  sent  in  a  state  of  combination  to 
the  jury  ?  Will  jury  trial,  under  such 
a  provision,  promote  the  separation  of 
the  fact  from  the  law,— or  will  it  by 
itself,  and  without  the  aid  of  other 
regulations,  accomplish  the  remedy 
of  the  grievances  which  have  been  so 
much  complained  of  ?  Jury  trial  will 
accomplish  none  of  these  objects,  un¬ 
less,  indeed,  it  be  true  that  juries  are 
of  necessity  better  judges  in  matters 
of  fact  than  regularly  educated  pro¬ 
fessional  men.  If  they  possess  not 
this  singular  quality,  there  can  be  no 
use  whatever  for  their  interposition, 
with  the  view  of  removing  evils  which 
can  be  better  corrected,  and  with  less 
hazard,  by  simple  expedients  and  more 
obvious  regulations. 

That  the  institution  of  jury  trial  is 
of  the  very  highest  importance  in  a 
particular  class  of  cases,  no  man  who 
wishes  well  to  the  liberties  of  his  coun¬ 
try  will  pretend  to  deny.  In  every  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  subject  has  to  main¬ 
tain  a  contest  with  tbe  crown,  thi# 
safe-guard  of  general  liberty  could  not 
be  dispensed  with,  without  incurring 
the  most  imminent  risk  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  our  constitution.  The  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  executive  to  extend  its 
power  and  to  avenge  itself  on  those 
who  may  venture  to  resist  its  usurpa¬ 
tions,  IS  presumed  in  the  theory  of  tbe 
British  coiistituiion  ;  and  how  adverse 
soever  this  presumption  may  be  to  the 
spirit  which  actually  prevails  among  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  at  any  particu¬ 
lar  period,  it  were  very  umafe  to  lose 
sight  of  It  in  practice.  The  judges  of 
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the  present  day  are,  no  doubt,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  crown  in  so  far  as  their 
emoluments  and  their  t^nk  in  society 
are  considered  ;  but  it  is  wisely  sup¬ 
posed  by  the  constitution  that  a  bias 
may  be  created  not  only  from  an  ex¬ 
pectation  of  future  favours,  but  by  the 
g^titude  which  may  be  felt  for  benefits 
already  conferred.  There  is  at  all  times, 
be8ide8,butone  judgein  theempire  who 
has  attained  the  highest  elevation  and 
the  greatest  professional  honours  ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  functions  which  that 
eminent  person  has  to  discharge,  do 
not  connect  him  with  those  questions 
in  which  the  crown  and  the  subject 
stand  opposed  to  each  other.  Every 
judge,  therefore,  excepting  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  may  be  mipposed  to  look 
forward  to  still  higher  promotion,  and 
to  be  thus  in  some  measure  dependent 
nponthecrown.  The  rankin  lifeand  the 
previous  habits  of  the  judges  conspire 
to  give  them  an  intimate  connection 
with  the  rulers  of  the  country ;  and 
lienee  it  is  justly  supposed,  that  how 
great  soever  their  impartiality  and  in¬ 
tegrity  may  be  in  other  cases,  yet 
where  the  crown  and  an  individual  sub¬ 
ject  are  engaged  in  any  controversy, 
they  may  discover  a  dangerous  bias  to¬ 
wards  the  former.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  jurors  may,  in  many  cases,  have  a 
Tevy  unreasonable  bias  of  a  contrary 
ilescription  ;  and  as  the  true  object  of 
til  judicial  proceedings  is  the  iair  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  not 
the  protection  of  the  guilty  under  the 
pretence  of  securing  the  liberty  of  the 
aubject,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
many  instances,  even  of  a  criminal  na¬ 
ture,  where  the  crown  appears  as  the 

Ehuntiff,  the  interventio/n  of  a  jury  may 
e  attended  with  great  inconvenience. 
It  is  an  amiable  maxim,  no  doubt,  that 
the  escape  of  the  guilty  is  less  to  be 
deplored  than  the  punishment  of  the 
innocent ;  yet  in  either  event  the  great 
ends  of  justice  are  defeated.  But  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  which  fa¬ 


vours  so  much  the  liberty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  has  provided,  that  in  every  case 
in  which  an  individual  shall  maintain  a 
contest  with  the  crown,  he  shall  have 
a  manifest  advantage  on  his  side  ;  and 
not  only  shall  not  be  judged  by  any 
man,  or  class  of  men,  who  have  connec¬ 
tion,  real  or  imaginary,  with  his  power¬ 
ful  antagonist,  but  by  persons,  who, 
in  all  probability,  will  take  an  interest 
in  his  own  condition.  This  is  the  true 
object  of  the  lawin  requiring,  thatevery 
man  who  is  prosecuted  at  the  suit  of 
the  crown,  whether  for  the  most  hei¬ 
nous  crimes,  or  for  offences  against  the 
public  revenue,  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  a  trial  by  jurv.  It  is  not  because 
twelve  men,  selected  at  random,  are 
supposed  to  be  better  able  to  estimate 
the  force  of  evidence,  than  the  judges 
who  are  accustomed  to  such  investiga¬ 
tions,  that  juries  are  employed  in  cases 
of  a  criminal  nature.  The  motives, 
therefore,  which  have  led  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  species  of  trial  in  cri¬ 
minal  'cases,  are  altogether  different 
from  those  which  should  lead  us  to 
refer  it  in  causes  of  a  civil  nature.— 
n  criminal  cases  the  assistance  of  a 
jury  is  required  on  account  of  its  sup¬ 
posed  sentiments,  and  not  because  of 
its  imputed  discernment.  In  cases  of 
a  civil  nature,  there  is  no  room  for  a 
bias  of  any  kind,  and  superior  dheem- 
ment  alone  on  the  part  of  the  jury  can 
entitle  them  to  a  preference.— But  in 
all  criminal  cases,  and  in  all  questions 
relating  to  the  public  revenue,  in  the 
courts  of  Justiciary  and  Exchequer,  we 
have  jury  trial  already.  We  have  the 
benefit  of  the  institution,  therefore,  in 
all  cases  in  which  it  promises  to  be  of 
any  utility. 

Let  us  examine  more  particularly, 
however,  the  arguments  by  which  the 
introduction  of  Jury  trial  in  civil  causes 
into  Scotland  has  been  justified,  and 
endeavour  to  appreciate  the  supposed 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it. 

The  leading  argument  on  this  subject 
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hti  been  derived  from  the  example  of 
England,  where  jury  trial  in  civil  caaes 
has  been  long  established,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  attended  with  very  great 
advantages.  It  may  be  remarked,  tow- 
cver,  that  England  stands  single  in  this 
instance,  and  that  although  the  experi- 
tnent  of  trial  by  jury  in  cml  causes  has 
been  made  at  some  period  among  aU 
most  all  the  European  nations,  it  has 
in  -each  of  them  been  ultimately  aban¬ 
doned.  The  jurisprudence  of  England, 
indeed,  is  in  many  respects  superior  to 
that  of  all  other  nations  ;  yet  it  will 
not  follow  that  this  superiority  has  been 
drived  from  an  adherence  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  jury  trial.  On  this  subject,  the 
remarks  of  an  ingenious  writer,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  appear  to  be  con¬ 
clusive. 

**  But  admitting  that  the  English 
system  is  excellent,  we  may  next  be 
permitted  to  enquire,  whether  it  be  ex¬ 
cellent  by  means  of  jury  trial  in  civil 
cases,  or  in  spite  of  such  jury  trial.— 
This  system  is  a  vast  and  complicated 
whole,  in  which  many  functions  are 
performed  by  many  parts  {  and  after 
It  has  been  long  in  action,  it  is  neatly 
impossible  to  say  what  parts  have  pro¬ 
moted  and  what  have  obstructed  its 
saWimry  movements.  It  is  a  g^at  li¬ 
ving  body,  in  which  it  is  vain  to  look 
for  the  immediate  seat  of  vitality.— 
That  this  vivifying  principle  resides  in 
jury  trial  has  indm  been  an  opinion 
among  lawyers,  as  it  has  been  an  opi¬ 
nion  among  anatomists,  that  the  soul 
resided  in  the  pineal  gland  t  but  the  pi¬ 
neal  gland,  when  detached  from  the 
rest  OT  the  svstem,  is  merely  a  piece  of 
pulp  about  the  sixe  of  a  pea ;  and  jury 
trial,  taken  by  itself,  may  perhaps  be 
something  of  the  same  value.  The 
strict  forms  of  pleading  which  have  been 
long  establish^  in  the  courts  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  limitation  of  the  power  of 
review  from  judgments  upon  evidence ; 
and,  above  all,  the  examination  of  wit- 
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nesses  in  presence  of  the  judge,  will 
certainly  go  far  to  explain  the  admit¬ 
ted  excellencies  of  thk  part  of  their 
system  of  procedure,  without  leaving 
much  to  be  set  to  the  credit  of  the  12 
slow  men  who  are  interposed  between 
the  witnesses  and  the  court.  That 
they  have  sometimes  been  felt  as  an 
incumbrance,  appears  evident  from  the 
multiplied  provisions  that  have  been 
found  necessary  to  get  the  better  of 
their  errors.  The  writ  of  attaint,  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  the  bill  of  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  the  pleas  in  arrest  of 
judgment,  are  all  proofs  of  this.  Is  it 
not  true,  besides,  that  many  cases  are 
referred  to  arbiters,  after  issue  jomed, 
purely  from  the  impossibility  of  naving 
them  w^  tried  by  a  jury  ?  that  Judge 
Blackstone  has  said  oi  the  court  of 
Chancery,  in  which  there  are  no  juries, 
that  it  is  <  by  much  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  any  of  the  king’s  superior  and 
original  courts  of  justice and  that 
Mr  Bentham  has  said  expressly  of  the 
trial  by  jury,  that  *  it  is  an  institution 
admirable  in  barbarous  times,  not  lit  for 
enlightened  times,*  though  it  may  be 
*  necessary  as  matters standin  Englaad?* 
**  That  this  contrivance  of  a  jury  ac¬ 
complishes  that  reparation  of  the  £ict 
from  the  law,  without  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  can  never  attain  to  maturity,  is  a 
proposition  at  which  it  it  impossible 
not  to  hesitate,  when  we  find  that  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  fret  aad 
the  law  together  are  rent  as  inseparable 
to  the  jary  on  the  general  issue,  ia 
such  cases  bow  is  the  law  separated, 
but  by  tbe  direction  of  the  judge 
And  vrould  not  hk  decision  separate  it 
as  well  directly  as  by  the  interventioii 
of  a  jury,  whose  mistake  may  make  a 
new  trial,  or  a  plea  in  arrest  of  judg^ 
ment,  indispensable  i  In  all  cases  where 
it  is  possible  to  separate  the  fact  in  a 
verdict,  it  would  be  easy  to  provide, 
that  the  court  should  also  separate  it 
in  their  judgment,  and  that  this  judg- 
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meat,  upon  cTidence,  tbould  only  be 
liable  to  review,  under  the  same  con* 
ditiont  at  are  now  required  for  review¬ 
ing  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

**  But,  conceding  this  point  like  the 
last,  and  admitting  that  Jury  trial  is  an 
excellent  thing  in  the  English  system 
of  procedure,  we  should  beg  leave  to 
ask  whether  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  it  would  prove  an 
excellent  thing  in  another  ?  It  is  con¬ 
nected  in  that  country  with  an  immense 
multitude  of  institutions,  which  it  has 
not  yet  been  proposed  to  us  to  adopt  f 
—with  their  whole  system  of  pleadings 
—courts  of  equity  distinct  from  courts 
of  law — bills  of  exception — special  ver¬ 
dicts — attaints— challenges— new  trials 
—demurs — arrests  of  judgment — and 
writs  of  error.  With  the  help  of  all 
these  to  controul,  correct,  and  assist 
it,  jury  trial  may  be  allowed  to  have 
bwn  found  serviceable  in  England. 
Without  these,  it  may  be  fairly  presu- 
med,  it  would  be  found  pernicious  and 
inconvenient.  Are  we  to  borrow  all 
this  complicated  and  cumbrous  part  of 
the  English  law  ?  We  have  never  un¬ 
derstood  that  this  was  intended.  Are 
we  then  to  take  trial  by  jury  without 
what  are  there  considered  as  its  neces- 
mry  correctives  and  accompaniments  ? 
It  not  this  a  hazard  somewhat  too  great 
for  the  advantage  that  it  promises  i 
Or  are  we  to  devise  a  new  sort  of  cor¬ 
rectives  and  regulations,  better  accom¬ 
modated  to  our  own  usages,  and  amal¬ 
gamating  more  kindly  with  our  own 
forms  i  We  doubt  much  if  all  the  law¬ 
yers  of  both  countries,  assembled  in 
one  vast  consultation,  could  digest  such 
a  system,  or  save  the  country  from 
much  iaconvenience  and  discontent  in 
the  course  of  the  experiment.” 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that 
**  there  is  a  considerable  class  of  cases, 
in  which,  from  their  affinity  to  criminal 
actions,  it  seems  manifest  that  juries 
should  be  admitted ;  and  that,  when 


the  question  turns  upon  the 'demerit  of 
one  individual,  and  the  sufferings  of 
another,  a  jury  of  persons  of  the  same 
rank  is  by  far  the  most  equitable  tri¬ 
bunal.” — It  is  impossible  to  discover 
any  solid  reason  for  this  distinction.— 
Jt  is  not,  as  has  already  been  ob¬ 
served,  on  account  of  any  supposed 
superiority  of  discernment  that  juries 
are  preferred  in  criminal  cases  ;  for  it 
seems  unquestionable,  that  in  point  of 
discrimination,  and  in  the  power  of 
comprehending  an  involved  and  intri¬ 
cate  proof,  they  are  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  men  of  professional  educa¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  on  account  of  their  bet¬ 
ter  Jeelingt  in  every  case  in  which  the 
subject  has  to  maintain  a  contest  with 
the  crown,  that  their  interposition  is 
required.  The  advantage  of  jury  trial 
in  such  cases,  consists  in  the  supposed 
bias  of  the  jurors  in  favour  of  one  of 
the  parties ;  for  that  tenderness  towards 
the  accused,  which  it  is  imagined  they 
possess,  is  in  reality  a  biast  whatever 
name  may  be  affixed  to  it.  But  how, 
in  cases  which  depend  upon  the  deme¬ 
rit  of  one  individual,  and  the  sufferings 
of  another,  can  any  bias  be  permitted  ? 
It  is  impossible  that  the  jury  can  on 
such  occasions  feel  a  bias  towards  the 
accused,  without  being  unjust  tr  wards 
the  prosecutor,  who  is,  in  most  instan¬ 
ces,  the  injured  party.  There  is  no 
room,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  for  the 
supposed  favourable  bias  of  a  jury  to¬ 
wards  the  accused ;  and  if  jurors  pos¬ 
sess  no  superiority  in  point  of  discern¬ 
ment,  which  it  is  manifest  they  do  not, 
we  can  discover  no  reason  for  resorting 
to  them  in  questions  of  damages,  any 
more  than  in  the  other  civil  questions 
which  are  brought  under  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  our  supreme  court.  Can  the 
injury  done  to  an  individual  not  be  as 
well  appreciated  by  a  judge  as  by  a  jury  ? 
or  does  a  judge  in  his  omcial  capacity 
become  insensible  to  the  common  feel¬ 
ings  of  our  nature  ?  There  are,  perhaps, 
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no.quettiont  upon  which  all  men  feel  lo 
much  in  the  same  way,  and  are  so  much 
disposed  to  come  to  the  same  con* 
elusion,  as  those  which  relate  to  a  mo¬ 
ral  wrong  done  by  one  person  to  ano¬ 
ther;  and  the  only  difficulty  in  such 
cases  proceeds  from  contradictions  or 
defects  in  the  evidence  by  which  the 
facts  are  supported.  If  the  facts  are 
clearly  made  out,  there  can  be  little 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  result 
which  ought  to  follow,  and  the  com¬ 
pensation  which  must  be  awarded  ;  and 
a  Judge,  in  circumstances  of  this  kind, 
will  probably  feel  very  much  in  the 
same  way  with  all  other  classes  of 
men.  But  if  a  jury  can  have  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  point  of  discernment  in  such 
cases — if  there  be  no  room  in  actions 
of  damages  for  the  interposition  of 
that  bias  in  favour  of  the  accused, 
which  is  supposed  so  necessary  in  jud- 
nng  of  prosecutions  at  the  instance  of 
Uie  crown, — and  if,  in  appreciating  the 
demerits  of  one  individual,  and  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  another,  a  judge,  (unless  he 
be  supposed  in  his  official  capacity  to 
divest  himself  of  the  ordinary  feelings 
of  human  nature,)  be  likely  to  think 
and  act  much  in  the  same  way  with 
other  men,  there  can  be  no  room  for 
resorting  to  the  assistance  of  a  jury  in 
such  cases,  and  for  innovating  on  the 
established  usages  of  the  country,  and 
ordinary  modes  adopted  for  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  **  very 
considerable  advantage  may  be  derived 
&om  putting  the  judge  to  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  making  the  law  and  the  reason 
of  the  law  intelligible  to  an  ordinary 
jury—that  this  increases  the  authority 
and  knowledge  of  the  law  throughout 
the  country,  and  will  lead  the  judge 
himself  to  perceive  the  fantastical  and 
unreasonable  parts  of  it  more  readily, 
than  any  form  of  intercourse  with 
those  who  have  studied  it  as  a  science. 
Its  equity  and  reasonableness  are  thus 
repeatedly  tried  upon  the  minds  of  the 


middling  and  most  important  classes  | 
and  what  is  absurd,  or  no  longer  appli¬ 
cable,  is  more  speedily  discarded  than 
by  the  slower  conviction  of  those  wh« 
have  been  educated  in  a  reverence  for 
the  whole  system.  In  this  point  of 
view,  even  the  rebellion  of  the  jury  a- 
ninst  the  direction  of  the  judge,  if  it 
be  not  done  from  caprice,  may  of  use 
in  accelerating  the  abolition  of  oppres¬ 
sive  maxims.  The  rigour  of  the  letter 
may  receive  a  temperament  from  the 
mediation  of  this  more  sympathizing 
body  t  and  the  rust  be  rubbed  off  the 
engine  without  impairing  its  powers.** 
This  view  of  the  question,  although 
plausible,  is  extremely  fallacious. 

It  it  be  supposed  that  the  jury  it 
bound  to  obey  the  directions  of  the 
judge  in  all  matters  of  law,  the  task  of 
explanation  becomes  easy  and  simple. 
It  must  be  confined  entirely  to  the 
statement  of  legal  doctrines,  without 
any  exposition  of  the  arguments  from 
which  they  are  deduced.  If  such  be, 
in  fact,  the  sole  duty  of  the  judge,  it 
is  obvious,  that  want  of  confidence  in 
himself,  or  a  love  of  ease,  will,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  confine  him  within  very  narrow 
limits  in  the  exposition  of  the  law.  If 
the  jury  is  bound  implicitly  to  follow 
his  directions,  he  need  not  give  himself 
much  trouble  in  proving  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  his  charge  u  ith  the  principles 
of  reason  or  justice. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  powerful¬ 
ly  confirmed  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  law  as  a  science,  depending  oi;  fix¬ 
ed  principles,  and  leading  in  its  practi¬ 
cal  application  to  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
which,  without  the  knowledge  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  can  with  difficulty  be  followed 
or  appreciated.  The  law  is'’certainly  a 
science  of  this  kind,  and  to  bring  it  to¬ 
wards  perfection,  or  to  give  it  general 
efficiency,  it  ought  always  to  be  stu¬ 
died  with  a  view  to  certain  great  and 
leading  principles.  It  seems  impossible, 
therefore,  that  by  selecting  detached 
parts  of  it'— 'by  conunenting  at  random 
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OB  die  most  intricate  and  difficult  of 
its  doctrines — by  submitting  such  com¬ 
ments  to  the  consideration,  and  even  to 
the  correction,  of  a  set  of  men  ignorant 
of  hs  general  principles,  much  advan¬ 
tage  can  be  expected.  Who  would 
propose  in  any  other  science  to  select 
a  difficult  problem,  and  submit  it  at 
once  to  the  consideration  of  illiterate 
and  inexperienced  persons  ?  Would 
not  such  a  course  appear  manifestly 
ridiculous ;  and  would  not  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  an  ignorant  person,  if  he  pre¬ 
sumed  to  dehver  it,  be  considered  as  of 
no  weight  or  authority  whatever?— 
Could  the  most  profound  and  able  phi¬ 
losopher,  select  at  random  a  question 
of  difficulty  in  the  sciences,  and  explain 
it  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  persons 
wholly  ignorant  of  general  principles  ? 
or  if  ne  were  compelled  to  undertake 
such  a  task,  would  he  not  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  indulge  in  many  idle  and  ab¬ 
surd  illustrations,  and  to  modify  and 
reduce  his  principles  to  the  slow  appre¬ 
hension  of  his  vulgar  auditors  ?  His 
statement  of  the  points  in  dispute 
could  not,  in  such  circumstances,  be 
clear,  satisfactory,  and  scientific; — it 
could  never  enter  into  any  system,  or 
promote  the  improvement  of  the 
science.  How  can  we  expect  a  differ¬ 
ent  result,  when  we  compel  profession¬ 
al  men  to  explain  to  persons  entirely 
ignorant  of  their  general  views,  the 
principles  of  that  science  which  has 
been  their  peculiar  study  ?  Common 
sense,  it  has  already  been  observed,  has 
little  or  no  controul  over  abstract  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  ;  it  is  only  by  a  careful 
and  comprehensive  induction  of  parti¬ 
culars,  and  by  the  highest  refinement 
of  the  reasoning  powers,  that  the  true 
principles  of  ^is,  or  of  any  other 
science,  can  be  well  understood,  and 
safely  applied  to  practice.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  it  is  rational  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  a  more  difficult,  absurd,  and 
impracticable  task  could  not  be  impo¬ 
sed  on  any  man,  than  that,  which,  in 


the  above  argument,  it  is  contended 
the  judges  should  undertake,  viz.  that 
of  explaining  in  detail,  and  by  a  casual 
selection,  the  most  profound  reasonings 
which  belong  to  their  professional  stu¬ 
dies.  Ordinary  juries  must  be  ill  qua¬ 
lified  to  follow  such  reasonings  if  they 
are  carefully  and  scientifically  deduced 
from  first  principles  ;  and  if  no  attempt 
at  scientific  deduction  be  made— if  it 
be  understood  that  the  judges  are  not 
bound  to  explain  the  reaion  of  the  law 
to  the  juries,  but  merely  to  state  the 
practical  results,  and  the  established 
rules,  no  advantage  can  be  derived  from 
such  an  attempt  to  explain  their  opi¬ 
nions.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  men  of 
professional  habits  may  be  more  apt  to 
overlook  the  glaring  absurdities  of  their 
own  notions,  than  the  most  vulgar  au¬ 
dience  to  which  theymay  address  them¬ 
selves  }  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  our  courts  are  open  to  the  neges, 
and  are  in  general  crowded  by  persons 
much  of  tlK  same  rank  and  acquire¬ 
ments  with  those  whom  it  is  proposed 
to  convene  as  jurymen.  Such  persons 
are  always  ready  to  detect  and  expose 
the  gross  absurdities  of  the  law,  if  any 
such  exist.  The  judges  are  compelled, 
besides,  to  explain  their  views  of  the 
law  to  the  bar,  and  to  the  other  prac¬ 
titioners  connected  with  the  court 
men,  of  whom  it  may  be  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  that,  with  a  certain  tincture  of 
legal  knowledge,  they  have  yet  re¬ 
tained  a  portion  of  that  *<  common 
sense’*  which  is  supposed  requisite  to 
the  detection  of  flagrant  absurdities. 
—The  necessity  which  compels  the 
judges  to  explain  themselves  to  the  bar 
affords  great  facilities  towards  the  per¬ 
fection  of  law  as  a  science  t  and  so  long 
as  the  proceedings  of  our  courts  are 
accessible  to  a  common  audience,  and 
form  the  subject  of  general  stricture 
and  observation,  we  have  all  the  secu¬ 
rity  which  can  be  required,  both  for 
the  progress  of  legal  science,  and  for 
the  general  conformity  of  judicial  pro- 
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ceedings  to  the  ordinary  and  familiar 
principles  of  common  sense.  But  if 
judges  are  forced  to  explain  themselves 
to  a  jury — if  they  are  bound  to  submit 
their  opinions  to  the  consideration  and 
coDtrouI  of  such  a  tribuitsl,  there  must 
be  great  danger,  either  that  juries  will 
not  understand  them  thoroughly,  or 
that  from  ignorance,  inex.perieDce,  and 
a  limited  view  of  the  great  principles 
of  jurisprudence,  they  will  be  disposed 
to  thwart  the  opinions  of  the  court, 
and  to  introduce  confusion  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  into  the  law.  The  judge,  also,  to 
make  himself  intelligible,  wul  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  explain  his  opinions  in  a  loose, 
popular,  and  unscienufic  manner.  Such 
a  course  of  proceeding  must  prove  un- 
propitious  in  the  extreme  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  legal  science. 

Some  persons  have  supposed,  **  that 
the  formal  institution  of  trial  by  jury 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  fact  from  the  law,  with¬ 
out  which  the  latter  can  never  become 
iTStematical.’’— — But  this  opinion  is 
founded  upon  a  very  obvious  mistake. 
The  separation  of  the  fact  from  the 
law,  which  is  so  well  accomplished  in 
England,  is  obtained,  not  from  any  pe¬ 
culiar  adaptation  to  this  purpose  which 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  possesses,  but 
from  the  regulations  which  have  been 
long  established  relative  to  such  ver¬ 
dicts,  and  which,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  render  them  final  and  decisive  as 
to  the  facts.  It  is  quite  evident  that, 
in  so  far  as  mere  form  is  concerned,  the 
verdict  of  a  jury,  and  the  sentence  of 
a  judge  on  the  same  subject,  have  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  advantages.  If the judge 
be  compelled,  precisely  in  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  the  jury,  to  pronounce 
a judgment  upon  the  facts,  and 
if  this  sentence  have  the  same  conditions 
attached  to  it  which  belong  to  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  jury,  it  is  obvious,  tliat  the 
separation  of  the  law  from  the  fact 
■nay  be  as  well  accomplished  in  the  one 
11 


way  as  in  the  other.  Suppose,  that  in, 
every  case  in  which  a  jury  returns  a 
special  verdict  ascertaining  the  facts* 
the  judge  shall  be  required  to  do  thn, 
same  thing — that  his  sentence  shall  be 
subject  to  review  only  on  the  same 
conditions  on  which  that  of  the  jury  u, 
liable  to  a  similar  process — ana  that* 
by  the  forms  of  pleading,  which  it  may 
be  convenient  to  establish,  a  separation 
of  the  fact  from  the  law  at  the  outset, 
of  the  proceedings  shall  be  obtained  in 
Scotland  as  well  as  in  England,  it  seenQS) 
impossible,  by  any  stretch  pf  ingenui¬ 
ty,  to  prove,  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
should  aid  more  powerfully  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  law,  than  the  bterlocutpr. 
or  sentence  of  the  judge.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  the  one  is  the  opinion 
of  twelve  men,  or  of  a  majority  of 
twelve,  wholly  unskilled  in  estimating 
the  force  of  evidence  and  reconciling 
contradictions,  while  the  other  is  tht: 
opinion  of  one  or  more  persons,  who. 
have  devoted  long  and  laborious  livea 
towards  acquiring  facility  in  such  in-, 
vestigations.  It  cannot  surely  be  difi- 
cult  to  determine  upon  which  of  these 
opinions  it  will  be  safe  to  rely  ;  nor  ia 
it  easy  to  understand  in  what  way  the 
intervention  of  a  jury  can  have  the 
slightest  influence  in  producing  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  the  advocates  of  the  new 
system  are  sodesirousof  accomplishing. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  jury 
trial  in  civil  causes  has  been  frequently 
urged.  It  has  been  said,  that  **  the 
use  of  a  jury  would  probably  insure 
greater  dispatch  than  could  be  com¬ 
manded  in  any  other  way  without 
great  harshness;  and  would,  at  the 
same  time,  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
consideration  and  character  of  that 
great  middling  population,  on  whose 
intelligence  and  self-esteem  the  welfare 
of  a  nation  depends  so  immediately.*' 
But  why  are  these  advantages  esteem¬ 
ed  peculiar  to  jury  trial  ?  As  to  dts- 
palOit  it  is  evident  that  this  object  caa 
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be  attained  only  by  compelling  the 
parties  to  come  speedily'  to  an  issue 
with  their  pleas,  and  to  exhaust  them* 
selves  in  adducing  their  evidence  with* 
in  a  limited  period.  All  pleas  urged  in 
point  of  law,  it  is  evident,  must  be  un* 
der  the  sole  direction  of  the  judges, 
whether  jury  trial  be  or  be  not  intro* 
duced;  and  of  course  it  must  remain 
with  them  alone  to  set  limits  to  plead* 
ings  according  to  their  own  discretion. 
The  only  part  of  the  proceedings, 
therefore,  which  can  possibly  be  redu* 
ced  within  narrower  limits  in  point  of 
time,  by  means  of  jury  trial,  is  that 
which  embraces  the  parole  proof.*— 
Now  the  method  by  which  this  limits* 
tion  is  effected,  according  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  England,  is  by  keeping  the  jury 
together  until  they  have  finally  ex¬ 
hausted  the  evidence  and  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  the  subject  in  con¬ 
troversy.  The  parties  are  thus  com¬ 
pelled  to  come  forward  at  once  with 
all  their  proofs  ;  but  the  same  object 
could  surely  be  accomplished  by  a  re¬ 
gulation  which  should  compel  the  judge 
in  every  case,  in  which  a  proof  is  allow¬ 
ed,  to  do  precisely  the  same  thing 
which  is  done  by  the  juries.  Let  it  be 
fixed  by  a  special  regulation,  tnat  all 
proofs  in  future  shall  be  taken  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  judge,  who  is  to  decide  on 
the  merits  of  the  cause  ;  and  that  the 
judge  shall  not  be  permitted  to  adjourn 
the  court  after  entering  on  the  proof 
brought  in  any  particular  case,  until 
he  has  fairly  concluded  it  and  pronoun¬ 
ced  his  decision.  If  a  rule  of  t:>is  kind 
were  adopted,  its  influence  upon  the 
parties  and  the  practitioners  would 
soon  be  apparent ;  and  if  jury  trial  in 
civil  causes  is  to  be  introduced  at  all, 
the  innovation  cannot  be  defended  on 
the  pretence  of  saving  time  ;  an  object 
which  could  be  effected  with  much 
greater  advantage,  and  with  a  slighter 
departure  from  our  established  usages, 
by  means  of  a  few  simple  and  obvious 


regulations,  than  by  the  cumbrous  ma¬ 
chinery  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
employ. 

That  the  introduction  of  jury  trial 
will  raise  the  consideration  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  people,  and  promote  their  in¬ 
telligence  and  selfesteem,  is  extremely 
questionable.  To  many  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  active  pursuit*  of  life,  the 
task  of  serving  as  jurors  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  burdensome  and  inconvenient ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose,  that 
this  consideration  will  more  than  com¬ 
pensate  any  imaginary  importance  wh'ck 
they  may  be  supposed  to  acquire  by 
being  called  upon  to  discharge  func¬ 
tions  of  this  nature  The  honour  of 
being  compelled  to  serve  as  jurors,  will 
form  no  prmlege  peculiar  to  any  class 
of  men  in  the  country,  but  a  du$j^  re¬ 
quired  in  common  of  them  all ;  ho¬ 
nours,  however,  which  are  bestowed  in 
this  manner,  cease  to  be  considered  as 
a  mark  of  distinction,  and  to  form  the 
foundation  of  self  esteem  As  to  the 
intelligence  which  it  is  supposed  the 
new  institutions  will  diffuse,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  if  individuals  are  to  be 
called  upon  in  succession,  and  after 
certain  intervals  of  time,  to  serve  as  ju¬ 
rors — if  the  jury,  indeed,  is  not  to  m- 
come  a  constituent  part  of  the  court, 
(an  evil  which  it  seems  to  be  confessed, 
on  all  hands,  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided) — the  intelligence  which  will 
be  acquired  by  an  occasional  interfe¬ 
rence  in  public  business,  must  be  ex¬ 
tremely  trifling  But  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  every  kind  is  universally  and 
jusuy  considered  as  prejudicial ;  it  en¬ 
courages  dogmatism  and  conceit ;  it 
has  no  tendency  to  enlarge  or  improve 
the  mind  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to 
give  that  rashness  and  extreme  confi¬ 
dence  which  may  lead  to  the  grossest 
errors.  Instead  of  improving  tne  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  middling  raaks  in  Scot-' 
land,  therefore,  it  is  p.  ssibie,  and  by 
no  means  improbable,  that  the  new  in* 
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ttitutioni  may  considerablv  injure  it, 
by  circulating  imperfect  ana  inaccurate 
notions*  of  law,  and  by  inspiring  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  confidence  which  may  lead  to 
the  most  absurd  litigations. 

But  other  arguments  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  reconcile  us  to  the  recent  in¬ 
novations.  In  the  most  ingenious  and 
able  production  which  we  have  seen  on 
this  subject,*  the  trial  of  this  great 
experiment  is  justified  very  much  on 
the  ground,  that  if  it  be  not  attempt¬ 
ed  now,  it|must  be  resorted  to  at  somefu- 
ture  period.  There  seems  to  be  a  gene¬ 
ral  desire  in  the  country,  we  are  told,  to 
make  such  an  experiment ;  and  a  pow¬ 
erful  political  party,  profiting  by  this 
prejudice,  will  not  cease  its  exertions 
till  the  object  is  accomplished.  In 
*'  ’  *  ■  ’  '  '  ind  inge- 

been  po- 
ery  supe¬ 
rior  mode  of  distributing  justice,  and 
as  peculiarly  favourable  to  public  li¬ 
berty  and  the  dispatch  of  business ; 
and  in  Scotland  it  has  of  late  been  held 
out  by  a  considerable  political  party, 
as  an  institution  calculated  to  remedy 
every  imperfection  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  The  measure  of  im¬ 
porting  it  proved  so  far  popular,  that 
every  opposition  will  hereafter  employ 
it  as  a  means  for  acquiring  partizans, 
tin  some  experiment  is  made,  by  which 
the  country  shall  be  able  to  judge  of 
its  merits  from  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Under  the  fluctuations  which 
arise  in  our  free  government,  there  is 
nearly  a  certainty,  that  if  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  not  tried  now,  when  men  are 
seriously  and  coolly  employed  in  find¬ 
ing  means  to  improve  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  it  must  soon  be  tried  in 
some  shape  or  other,  and  probably  with 
less  circumspection,  in  proportion  as 
the  recent  discussions  shall  have  been 
forgotten.” 

These  reasons  appear  inconclusive. 


England, '  says  the  learned  : 
nious  author,  ”  it  has  always 
pular  to  extol  iury  trial  as  a  v 
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when  considered  as  an  apology  for  this 
hazardous  experiment.  Jury  trial  may 
be  very  much  esteemed  in  England, 
and  yet  it  may  be  quite  repugnant  to 
every  maxim  of  common  sense  and  ex¬ 
pediency.  There  are  many  things  in 
the  English  law  confessedly  very  ab¬ 
surd  ;  some  of  its  principles  have  been 
almost  universally  condemned  by  the 
more  enlightened  practitioners,  even  in 
that  school  of  jurisprudence  ;  yet  we 
do  not  find  that  any  attempt  is  made 
to  obtain  a  reform,  or  that  the  absur¬ 
dities  which  have  been  so  often  pointed 
out,  are  less  popular  than  other  princi¬ 
ples  and  maxims  of  the  English  law. 
It  ought  to  be  considered  also,  that 
the  high  estimation  in  which  jury  trial 
is  held  in  England  must  have  arisen  in 
a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  from 
its  acknowledged  advantages  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cases.  As  we  are  much  influenced 
in  our  opinions  by  names,  it  is  not  won¬ 
derful  that  the  partiality  for  juries 
should  have  been  extended  beyond  that 
department  of  judicial  procedure,  in 
which  they  are  confessedly  so  useful,  to 
others  in  which  they  are  altogether 
inefficient  and  cumbersome. 

Nor  does  the  wish  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  to  make  an  experiment  of 
this  mode  of  trial,  even  if  the  desire^ 
were  far  more  general  than  it  appears 
to  be,  afford  a  sufficient  ground  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  recent  innovations.  The  legis¬ 
lature  is  certainly  not  bound  to  submit 
to  popular  opinion  in  any  case ;  and 
still  less  should  it  be  guided  by  such 
authority,  when,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  the  difficulties  attend¬ 
ing  the  discussion,  it  is  probable  that 
popular  prejudice  may  be  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  sound  policy.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  people  can  sel¬ 
dom  be  accurately  collected ;  and  eve¬ 
ry  thing,  therefore,  which,  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  may  be  urged  by  par¬ 
tizans,  on  the  ground  that  mey  are  ge- 
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nerally  aupported  by  the  country,  be 
comes  liable  to  the  utmost  suspicion. 
Nor  does  it  seem  expedient  to  adopt 
any  new  institution,  merely  because  a 
powerful  party  in  the  state,  generally 
opposed  to  the  measures  of  gorem- 
nent,  has  thought  £t  to  turn  certain 
schemes  of  reform  into  an  engine  for 
acquiring  popularity  ;  for  it  is  but  too 
notorious,  that  politicians  frequently 
resort  to  the  most  disingenuous  devi. 
ces  for  securing  their  object,  without 
much  consideration  of  the  advantages 
or  inconveniences  with  which  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  projects  may  be  attend¬ 
ed  to  the  country.  An  opposition  is 
often  hostile  to  existing  institutions, 
for  this  sole  reason — that  their  anta¬ 
gonists,  who  are  in  the  possession  of 
power,  are  supposed  to  be  the  pro¬ 
per  guardians  and  defenders  of  what 
IS  established.  It  is  generally  in  the 
power  of  government,  by  its  influence 
over  the  legislature,  to  correct  existing 
abuses  ;  and  when  no  measures  of  re¬ 
form  are  proposed  by  those  who  are 
in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  power,  it  is 
naturally,  and  not  unfairly  presumed, 
that  they  approve  of  what  exists,  and 
become  responsible  for  att  its  defects. 
The  spirit  of  opposition  seizes,  of 
course,  on  such  defats ;  and  if  it  con¬ 
fined  itself  within  the  bounds  of  truth 
and  candour,  it  would  be  worthy  of  the 
highest  approbation.  But  those  who 
have  personal  interests  to  serve,  or  the 
objects  of  a  party  to  accomplish,  will 
seldom  be  guided  by  any  rules  either 
of  justice  or  expediency  ;  and  the  de¬ 
fects  and  excellencies  of  existing  esta¬ 
blishments  thus  become  equally  the 
objects  of  their  zealous  attacks.  It  is 
no  sufficient  reason,  therefore,  for  a 
change  in  any  of  our  civil  or  political 
institutions,  that  it  is  the  desire  of  an 
opposition  that  they  should  be  thus  al- 
tei^.  While  the  ministers  must,  in  all 
cases,  profit  in  character  and  reputa¬ 
tion  by  a  removal  of  abuses,  and  suf¬ 
fer  to  an  equal  deg^ree  by  inconside¬ 
rate  reforms,  their  opponents  may  de< 


rive  some  temporary  advantages  feom, 
and  will,  at  all  events,  obtain  a  mo¬ 
mentary  triumph  by  carrying,  against 
the  rulers  of  the  country,  any  mea¬ 
sures  of  innovation,  whether  right  or 
wrong.  Nor  does  it  follow,  as  the 
learned  author  appears  to  suppose,  that 
because  the  opposition  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  countenances  the  introduction 
of  jury  trial  in  civil  causes  into  Scot¬ 
land,  this  experiment  must,  amid  the 
revolutions  of  our  free  government,  be 
one  day  tried  in  some  shape  ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  a  body  of  statesmen, 
while  in  opposition,  profess  very  dif¬ 
ferent  principles  from  those  which  they 
entertain,  or  profess  to  entertain,  after 
they  are  established  in  power.  It  is 
very  possible,  therefore,  that  although 
the  opposition  of  the  present  day  may 
be  zealous  in  favour  of  the  recent  in¬ 
novations,  they  might  hold  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  language  upon  their  accession 
to  office  ;  and  that  the  experiment 
about  to  be  tried,  if  it  be  really  a  dan¬ 
gerous  one,  might  never  have  been  ven¬ 
tured  upon  in  any  vicissitude  of  our  af¬ 
fairs,  or  under  any  change  of  our  rulers. 

Besides  the  supposed  advantages  d- 
readv  enumerated,  viz.,  the  receiving 
parole  evidence  of  facts  in  presence  of 
the  judges,  who  are  to  decide  on  its 
import— the  saving  of  much  trouble 
and  expence  at  presen’  incurred  by 
frequent  discussions  in  review — the 
compelling  of  practitioners  to  prepare 
causes  in  which  facts  are  concerned,  for 
being  decided  at  one  tria< — and  the  re- 
movu  of  all  undue  facilities  for  the  re¬ 
consideration  of  controversies  with  ad¬ 
ditional  matter,  other  benefits  of  no 
mean  importance  are  anticipated  by  the 
learned  author  of  the  ^‘Considerations.'’ 

An  intercourse,”  it  is  said,  “  will  be 
created,  by  means  of  jury  trial,  between 
courts  of  Justice  and  persons  of  ability 
in  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  lines  of  life,  from  which 

freat  benefits  have  been  derived  in 
inglandf  both  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Uw)  and  better  administration  of 
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justice,  by  adapting  the  practice  to 
the  existing  state  oT  affairs,  and  dif« 
fusing  a  general  knowledge  through¬ 
out  the  country  of  that  practice,  and 
creating  a  satisfaction  with  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  exertions  of  judges  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.”  It  was  chief¬ 
ly  by  this  means,  the  same  author  as¬ 
sures  us,  **  that  Lord  Mansfield  was 
enabled  to  create  a  law-merchant  for 
an  age  of  advanced  civilization,  and  to 
bequeath  to  his  country  that  great 
pn^uction  of  his  unrivalled  talents  as 
a  judge,  and  a  master  in  the  science  of 
jurisprudence  The  constitution  of 
Scotland,  which  excludes  the  traders, 
manufacturers,  and  yeomanry,  general¬ 
ly,  from  any  share  in  the  election  of 
members  of  parliament,  renders  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  adopt,  in  that  part  of  the 
island,  any  useful  institution  which 
would  favour  their  intercourse  with 
the  gentry,  and  exact  their  common 
aid  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  parta¬ 
king  in  any  respect  of  a  public  cha¬ 
racter.”— These  topics  deserve  consi¬ 
deration. 

The  intercourse  which  is  created  by 
means  of  jury  trial,  betwixt  the  judges 
and  the  persons  connected  with  the 
agricultum,  manufacturing,  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  the  nation,  may,  at 
first  view,  be  supposed  to  have  great 
influence  in  adapting  the  practice  of 
thi  law  to  the  situation  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country.  But  in  what 
way  has  it  this  influence  ?  By  commu¬ 
nicating  accurate  information  to  the 
court,  as  to  the  practice  in  the  various 
departments  of  business.  It  becomes 
a  question  then,  whether  these  advan¬ 
tages  may  not  be  obtained  in  a  different 
and  in  a  oetter  manner  than  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  a  jury,  and  by  bestow¬ 
ing  upon  an  **  undisciplined  populace” 
the  power  of  determining  questions  of 
law.  Should  a  doubt  occur  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  case  as  to  the  common  practice 
of  the  country,  either  in  agricultural 
or  commercial  affairs,  an  easy  expedi¬ 


ent  may  be  resorted  to  for  obtaining 
information.  Persons  of  experience  and 
knowledge  may  be  examined  as  witness¬ 
es  ;  they  may  thus  be  called  upon  to 
explain  to  the  court  every  circumstance 
connected  with  their  particular  affairs 
in  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  There  seems  to  be  no  necessity, 
therefore,  for  hazarding,  with  this  view, 
the  introduction  of  a  jury,  who  art  not 
only  to  give  information,  but  to  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment.  In  the  state  of  im¬ 
provement  to  which  England  attained, 
both  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  du¬ 
ring  the  course  of  the  last  century,  the 
law-merchant,  as  established  by  Lord 
Mansfield,  would  have  been  equally 
well  constructed  by  a  person  of  his 
eminent  talents,  with  or  without  the 
assistance  of  a  jury.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  England,  a  code  of  this  kind 
became  indispensable ;  and  nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  that  when  a  demand 
for  such  a  commodity  exists,  it  will, 
in  one  shape  or  other,  be  effectually 
answered.  It  is  a  common  remark, 
that  great  talents  are  usually  called 
forth  by  some  singular  conjuncture  of 
affairs,  and  it  is  not  less  true,  that  the 
effectual  demands  of  society  in  science, 
literature,  or  the  arts,  will  at  all  times 
be  amply  supplied.  Lord  Mansfield, 
by  means  of  his  own  wonderful  saga¬ 
city  and  penetration,  aided  by  the 
knowledge  which  he  must  have  recei¬ 
ved  in  the  shape  of  evidence,  might 
have  secured  the  great  objects  which 
he  actually  accomplished,  although  a 
jury  had  never  been  allowed  to  mare 
with  him  the  functions  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived,  from 
intercourse  betwixt  the  judges  and 
the  jury,  to  the  political  sentiments  of 
the  people,  seem  to  be  very  question¬ 
able.  It  must  always  be  recollected, 
that  the  state  of  knowledge  in  this 
country  is  at  present  very  much  ad¬ 
vanced — that  information  is  very  gene¬ 
rally  diffused  among  all  classes— that 
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it  is  possessed  in  a  high  degree  by  the 
mercantile  body,  and  that  many  indivi 
duals  of  this  class  who  may  be  called  on 
to  serve  as  jurors  will  be  little  disposed 
to  yield  either  in  point  of  rank,  or 
attainments,  to  the  judges  who  are  to 
instruct  them.  But  unless  the  judges 
shall  possess  a  very  decided  superiority 
over  the  jurors,  the  intercourse  which 
is  now  to  be  so  greatly  extended,  in¬ 
stead  of  proving  favourable  in  a  politi¬ 
cal  point  of  view,  may  have  quite  a 
contrary  effect.  A  nearer  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  judges,  who  are  general¬ 
ly,  and  without  much  enquiry,  belie 
•ved  to  be  men  of  great  learning  and 
attainments,  may  not  impress  juries 
■with  a  much  higher  opinion  of  their 
characters,  than  they  already  enter¬ 
tain.  As  to  the  infusion  of  sound  po¬ 
litical  principles  into  the  middling  and 
lower  orders,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  introduction  of  jury  trial  should 
have  any  considerable  effect  in  this 
point  of  view.  The  bench  surely  is 
not  the  proper  channel  for  communi¬ 
cating  information  on  such  topics ; 
and  judges,  from  their  habits,  are  not, 
perhaps,  the  most  enlightened  or  ac¬ 
complished  politicians. 

It  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  even  by 
those  who  contend  most  strenuously 
for  the  introduction  of  jury  trial,  that 
the  experiment  will  be  attended  with 
considerable  hazard,  and  that  the  law 
of  England,  to  which  juries  have  been 
80  long  known,  has  made  various  and 
important  provisions  for  avoiding  the 
mischievous  consequences  with  which 
their  interference  may  often  be  attend¬ 
ed.*— “  The  contrivance  of  the  plead¬ 
ings  of  litigants  during  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  law  of  England  was 
calculated,  it  has  been  justly  remark¬ 
ed,  to  separate  the  facts  from  the  law 
of  the  case,  to  ascertain  all  material 
facts  in  which  the  parties  agree,  and 
to  leave  nothing  but  the  facts  upon 


which  they  differ,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  jury.  The  most  acute  and  la¬ 
boured  logic  was  employed  for  thjs 
purpose  ;  and  as  the  court  retained  the 
uncontrouled  direction  of  what  evi¬ 
dence  should  be  admitted  at  the  trial, 
juries  had  no  means  of  impairing  the 
system  of  the  law  by  arbitrary  or  irre¬ 
gular  decisions.  Even  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  fact,  in  cases  of  nicety,  was 
taken  from  the  jury,  and  if  the  circum¬ 
stances  proved  by  the  witnesses  were 
thought  to  be  true,  but  attended  with 
difficulty  in  point  of  inference,  whe¬ 
ther  sufficient  or  not  to  make  out  the 
case  of  the  party  founding  on^them, 
his  antagonist  might  admit  the  truth 
of  the  circumstances  proved,  but  de¬ 
mur  as  to  their  sufficiency  to  support 
the  conclusion  ;  and  the  merits  of  this 
demurrer  belonged  solely  to  the  judges 
to  try,  who  thus  assumed  to  themselves 
the  proper  functions  of  the  jury  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  liberties  taken  of  re¬ 
manding  juries  to  re-consider  their  ver¬ 
dicts  when  unsatisfactory  to  the  court 
— the  opportunity  given  to  juries  to 
interrupt  their  deliberations,  and  to 
come  to  the  court  for  advice— the  ta¬ 
king  verdicts  for  random  sums,  to  be 
afterwards  modified  by  the  court,  on 
the  report  of  arbiters  or  accomptants 
—the  setting  aside  the  verdict,  when 
given  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the 
judge  in  matter  of  law,  or  even  when 
thought  contrary  to  the  evidence  in 
matter  of  fact,  in  order  to  allow  of  a 
new  trial  of  the  cause,  must  have  ope¬ 
rated  powerfully  in  training  juries  to 
that  becoming  exercise  of  their  import¬ 
ant  functions,  which  produced  no  dis¬ 
turbance  or  impediment  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  improvement  and  systemati¬ 
zing  of  the  law. 

“  Above  all,  however,  the  necessity 
of  unanimity  to  found  a  valid  verdict, 
(a  requisite  that  is  generally  thought  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  king’s 


•  Vide  “  Considerations,”  &c. 
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judges,)  must  hare  contributed  power¬ 
fully  to  make  juries  attend  dutifully  tp 
the  charge  of  the  bench,  and  proceed 
to  a  temperate  and  a  patient  discussion 
of  the  evidence  with  a  view  to  mutual 
conviction.  Where  a  majority  is  to 
decide,  and  the  matter  in  dispute  is 
merely  a  civil  interest,  and  there  is  no 
audience  nor  spectators  to  awe  and 
controul,  the  discussion  will  naturally 
be  short,  and  the  object  of  it  victory, 
and  a  speedy  decision  of  the  business. 
Hence  loquacity  and  confidence,  and 
disregard  to  authority,  will  be  much 
more  favoured,  than  where  every  jury¬ 
man  knows  that  he  must  convince 
others,  or  be  himself  convinced  ;  where, 
of  course,  he  must  bring  with  him  a 
disposition  to  doubt  of  his  own  ideas, 
as  well  as  to  question  those  of  others  ; 
and  where  he  must  look  with  eagerness 
and  anxiety  to  the  direction  of  the 
court,  as  the  most  promising  source 
from  which  the  unanimity  desired  may 
be  attained.” 

These  considerations,  and  many 
others  which  are  stated  by  the  learned 
and  ingenious  author,  show  the  diifi* 
culties  which  occur  in  the  management 
of  juries  in  England,  and  the  unfitness 
of  this  machine  for  executing  the  func¬ 
tions  entrusted  to  it,  unless  its  move¬ 
ments  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
circumspection,  and  limited  with  the 
utmost  care.  But  if  it  be  true  that 
unanimity  among  the  jurors  is  requi¬ 
red  to  give  value  and  efficacy  to  their 
interference,  this  circumstance  of  itself 
must  form  a  great  and  fatal  objection 
to  the  institution.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  this  subject  with  some  at¬ 
tention,  not  on  account  of  any  difficul¬ 
ties  which  it  naturally  presents,  but 
because  sundry  ingenious  attempts  have 
been  made  to  involve  the  subject  in  no 
small  degree  of  mystery. 

When  we  talk  of  securing  unanimi¬ 
ty  in  the  verdicts  of  the  juries,  the  first 
question  which  occurs  is, — Can  this 
unanimity  be  ^rrr/y  attained  under  any 


circumstances,  or  by  the  force  of  any 
provisions  which  may  be  adopted  ^  It 
is  impossible  to  avoid  remarking,  that 
the  matters  which  are  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  a  jury  must,  in  general,  be 
of  a  doubtful  nature,  and,  of  course, 
such  as  to  produce  a  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion.  Can  it  be  supposed  then,  that 
in  such  cases,  twelve  ordinary  men, 
selected  at  random,  and  who,  in  all 
probability,  have  no  common  princi¬ 
ples  of  reasoning,  and  no  established 
maxims  to  which  they  can  refer,  shall 
agree  in  their  estimate  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  ?  Can  we,  in  such  cases,  ex¬ 
pect  real  unanimity  ?  Such  a  hypothe¬ 
sis  appears  absurd,  and  seems  to  be 
abandoned  even  by  those  who  are  most 
attached  to  tlie  English  system.  They 
do  not  pretend  that  real  unanimity  can 
be  obtained  ;  they  even  avow  that  this 
is  not  the  object  of  t  leir  pursuit  ;  but 
they  maintain  that  an  attempt  to  se¬ 
cure,  even  an  apparent  unanimity,  will 
naturally  lead  to  discussion,  and  that 
this  is  the  great  object  of  the  regulation 
upon  which  they  so  eagerly  insist.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this 
indirect  and  clumsy  way  of  securing 
discussion  is  liable  to  many  obvious 
objections,  and  that  if  discussion  be 
the  object  really  in  view,  it  might  be 
obtained  by  some  method  more  simple 
and  less  objectionable.  It  deserves 
remark  also,  with  reference  to  this 
view  of  the  subject,  that  in  no  other 
instance  in  which  men  are  called  upon 
to  deliberate  together  and  to  pronounce 
a  decision,  is  this  unanimity,  or  even 
the  form  of  it,  required.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  from  thecourts'  of  law,  although 
the  most  important  points  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  are  to  be  settled  by  their  judg¬ 
ments  ;  nor  is  it  required  in  the  legis¬ 
lature,  although  the  most  interesting 
questions  of  national  policy  are  to  be 
fixed  by  the  votes  of  the  members.  It 
is  not  required  from  the  courts  even 
by  the  act  recently  passed,  which,  al¬ 
though  it  demands  unanimity  in  the 
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jury,  permits  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  bench,  and  prorides,  that  when  two 
judges  chance  to  be  present  and  differ 
in  opinion,  that  of  the  presiding  judge 
shall  be  adopted  The  fact  is,  that 
this  extraordinary  requisite  is  demand¬ 
ed  ONLY  in  the  case  of  juries  ;  and  up¬ 
on  what  principle  a  departure  from  the 
ordinary  rule  can  be  justified  in  this 
instance,  it  seems  impossible  to  disco* 
Ter. 

It  has  been  pretended,  indeed,  that 
nothing  less  than  the  unanimous  opi¬ 
nion  of  twelve  men  forms  the  real 
test  of  truth  ;  but  such  a  proposi  • 
tion  could  have  been  hazarded  only 
by  persons  utterly  incapable  of  reflec¬ 
tion  Truth,  in  the  strict  and  abstract 
sense  of  the  word,  cannot  be  secured 
in  any  legal  discussion  whatever  t  all 
that  IS  sought,  or  can  be  obtained,  in 
such  instaiices,i8  a  mere  approximation, 
or  a  strong  probability.  The  opinion 
of  twelve  men  can  never  form  a  test  of 
truth — foi  these  twelve  men  ma^  err, 
and  may  form  an  opinion  much  more 
erroneous  than  that  which  is  maintain* 
ed  by  a  smaller  number.  In  seeking 
the  test  of  truth,  why  are  we  satisfied 
with  the  joint  opinion  of  twelve  men  ? 
•^why  do  we  not  require  that  of  a 
greater  numb*  r,  which  would  certain¬ 
ty  amount  to  a  nearer  approximation 
to  that  absolute  truth  which  is  so  vain¬ 
ly  demanded  by  the  theorists  who  sup 

£>rt  this  grand  practical  absurdity  ? 

at  even  if  the  joint  opinions  of  twelve 
men,  formed  in  reality  a  test  of  truth 
altogether  unquestionable,  it  isevident, 
from  our  experience  of  human  nature, 
that  ia  no  question,  which  is  in  itself 
debateable,can  such  a  test  be  obtained. 
Real  unanimity,  even  if  it  could  be  se¬ 
cured,  would  be  no  certain  test  of  truth ; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  never  can  be 
expected. 

when  twelve,  or  any  greater  number 
of  men  are  assembled  together  to  deli¬ 
berate  upon  an  i.itricate  question  either 
of  fact  or  law,  it  is  probable  that  some 


of  them  will  possess  considerable  ad¬ 
vantages  over  their  brethren  in  dexte¬ 
rity  of  reasoning.  They  will  employ 
such  advantages,  of  course,  to  bring 
over  their  coadjutors  to  their  own  opi¬ 
nions.  A  vermet,  apparently  unani¬ 
mous,  may  thus  be  obtained ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  if  in  this  manner  the 
seeming  concurrence  of  opinion  is  se- 
cured,  the  imaginary  advantages  de¬ 
rived  from  the  common  sense  and  sa¬ 
gacity  of  twelve  ordinary  men  are 
entirely  forfeited.  If  the  majority  are 
brought  over  by  the  sophisms  of  the 
minority,  the  opinion  which  is  deliver¬ 
ed  on  the  whole  is  in  fact  the  opinion 
of  this  minority  ;  and  it  were  just  as 
well  that  the  subtle  and  technical  rea- 
soningof  the  judge,  against  which  there 
seems  to  be  so  strong  a  prejudice, 
should  be  at  once  adopted. — But  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  is  said,  is  promoted  in  this 
way.  It  may  be  answered,  that  the 
proper  place  for  discussion  is  not  the 
jury  box  but  the  court,  where,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  quite  enough  of  debate  occurs  ; 
and  if  any  number  of  the  jurors  are 
not  convinced  by  the  reasonings  of  the 
bar  and  the  charge  of  the  judge,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  will  be  much  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  arguments  of  their 
brethren.  The  discussion  of  doubtful 
points  among  such  persons  as  the 
jurors,  will  tend  very  little  to  a  real 
agreement,  unless  this  desirable  result 
be  promoted  by  other  considerations, 
such  as  the  natural  indolence  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  a  fear  of  that  imprison¬ 
ment  which  the  court  has  it  in  its 
power  to  inflict.  There  are  few  in¬ 
stances  in  which  such  persons  as  jury¬ 
men  begin  to  argue  on  disputed  points, 
and  at  last  arrive  of  themselves  at  a 
conclusion  in  which  they  all  concur  ; 
the  general  result  of  debates  among 
such  persons  is  to  widen  their  differ¬ 
ences,  and  to  confirm  each  of  them  in 
the  opinions  which  they  held  at  the  out¬ 
set.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
jurors,  after  being  allowed  to  amuse 
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themielves  with  argument  and  discus¬ 
sion  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  maj 
suit  their  own  taste,  will,  upon  their 
separation,  be  more  firmly  convinced, 
each  of  his  own  opinion,  than  at  the 
beginning.  If  they  are  to  be  brought 
to  unanimity  on  such  subjects,  there¬ 
fore,  this  object  must  be  accomplished 
by  other  means  than  by  that  conviction 
which  they  are  expected  to  derive  from 
the  arguments  of  their  associates.  The 
fear  of  disgrace  on  account  of  absurd 
obstinacy  may  indeed  have  some  influ¬ 
ence;  but  the  dread  of  that  imprison¬ 
ment,  for  twelve  hours,  or  even  for  a 
longer  period,  which  the  court  may  at 
its  discretion  inflict,  must  operate  with 
a  more  powerful  effect.  The  unanimity, 
however,  which  may  be  produced  from 
such  motives  as  these  is  no  real  una¬ 
nimity  at  all ;  it  implies  nothing  more 
than  a  degrading  submission  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  force  or  fear,  and  affords 
evidence  only  of  the  base  compromise 
which  the  juror  has  been  compelled  to 
make  with  his  conscience.— -The  }ury, 
we  are  told,  however,  will  thus  be 
compelled  to  look  to  the  direction  of 
the  bench  as  the  true  source  of  the  de¬ 
sired  unanimity.  But  if  they  do  so, 
it  is  the  bench  and  not  the  jury  which 
decides  the  cause.  Suppose  the  jury 
were  bound  to  submit  without  qualifi¬ 
cation  to  the  directions  of  the  bench, 
is  it  not  evident  that  their  intervention 
would  be  merely  nominal  ?  This  is 
quite  clear ;  and  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  in  so  far  as  the  jury,  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  a  nominal  unanimity,  do 
actually  submit  in  this  manner,  they 
form  a  mere  incumbrance  upon,  and 
an  useless  and  clumsy  appendage  to, 
the  court. 

The  result  of  the  whole  seems  to 
be— that  the  discussion  among  the 

t'urors,  which  is  so  much  desired,  will 
ead  either  to  an  abject  submission  to 
the  court,  to  a  feigned  concurrence  in 
the  opinion  of  the  most  artful  and 


wrangling  of  their  number,  or  to  a 
hasty  and  disgraceful  abandonment  of 
the  opinions  of  individuals,  that  they 
may  escape  the  severities  with  which 
they  are  threatened.  In  none  of  these 
cases,  therefore,  can  we  have  the  de¬ 
sired  test  of  truth,  viz.  the  unbiassed 
and  candid  opinions  of  twelve  or  more 
ordinary  men  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  shall  have  the  opinion  either  of  the 
court,  or  of  a  wrangling  minority,  im¬ 
posed  upon  us  as  the  verdict  of  the 
jury.  When  a  majority  of  the  jurors 
retire  with  a  different  opinion  from 
that  which  is  entertained  by  some 
others  who  may  be  more  obstinate, 
they  will  either  submit  from  the  fear  of 
a  long  conflnement — or  from  over  per¬ 
suasion— or  they  will  not  submit  at  all ; 
if  they  yield  from  fear  they  violate 
their  oaths ;  if  from  over  persuasion, 
wc  have,  instead  of  the  verdict  of  a 
majority,  the  opinions  of  the  minority ; 
and  if  they  do  not  submit  at  all,  and  a 
new  trial  is  required,  the  proposed  re¬ 
gulation  becomes  altogether  useless  and 
inefficient.  In  no  view,  therefore,  in 
which  this  subject  can  be  considered, 
does  the  provision  to  secure  unanimity 
appear  to  be  justiflable. 

It  has  been  observed,  however,  that 
**  where  a  majority  is  to  decide,  and  the 
matter  in  dispute  is  merely  a  civil  inte¬ 
rest,  and  there  is  no  audience  of  spec¬ 
tators  to  awe  or  controul,  the  discus¬ 
sion  will  naturally  be  short,  and  the 
object  of  it  victory,  and  speedy  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  business.  Hence  loqua¬ 
city  and  confidence  and  disregard  to 
authority  will  be  much  more  favour¬ 
ed,  than  where  every  juryman  knows 
that  he  must  convince  others  or  be 
convinced  himself — where,  of  course, 
he  must  bring  with  him  a  disposition 
to  doubt  of  his  own  ideas  as  well  as 
to  question  those  of  others — and  where 
he  must  look  with  eagerness  and  anxi¬ 
ety  to  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  the 
most  promising  source  from  which  unau 
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nimity  may  be  obtained.’*  These  ob¬ 
servations  are  ingenious,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  solid.  The  loquacity  and 
confidence  which  are  so  much  and  so 

a  dreaded,  can  be  produced,  one 
i  think,  in  the  midst  of  discussion 
alone.  But  those  who  seem  most  to 
dread  this  loquacity  and  confidence, 
are  the  very  persons  who  contend  for 
discussion  among  Jurors  ;  they  appear 
thus  to  be  very  inconsistent  in  their 
reasonings.  In  illustration  of  what  haft 
just  been  said,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  great  object  of  exertion  at  the  bar 
is  to  convince  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
loquacity  and  confidence  among  law¬ 
yers  are  extremely  common.  Such 
qualities  are,  in  fact,  produced  by  the 
necessity  of  that  very  discussion  which 
is  demanded  from  the  jurors;  they 
could  never  be  displayed  if  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  jury  were  to  decide.  There 
would  be  no  room  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  for  discussion  ;  and,  of  course, 
there  would  be  no  cause  for  the  display 
of  that  confidence  and  loquacity,  and 
that  desire  of  victory,  which  are  so 
much  dreaded. 

As  to  the  modesty  and  diffidence, 
which,  it  has  been  said,  will  result  from 
the  proposed  regulation  respecting  una¬ 
nimity,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
these  valuable  qualities  w’ould  be  ac¬ 
quired  in  a  much  higher  degree  if  the 
majority  alone  were  to  decide.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  attached  to  each  individual 
opinion  would  thus  be  much  greater — 
the  danger  of  giving  it  with  confidence 
would  be  much  more  strongly  impress¬ 
ed  on  the  mind — and  every  one  of  the 
jurors  would  be  inclined  to  the  exercise 
of  a  becoming  modesty  and  hesitation. 
By  requiring  unanimity,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  scope  is  afforded  for  confi¬ 
dence  and  obstinacy,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  expression  of  inffividual  opinion  may 
be  checked  by  the  dread  of  a  protract¬ 
ed  confinement.  When  the  anxiety  of 


the  jurors  to  be  guided  by  the  diree« 
tions  of  the  court  shall  induce  any  in¬ 
dividual  of  their  number  to  abandon  his 
own  sentiments  and  conviction,  it  must 
render  the  jury  a  useless,  if  not  a  dan¬ 
gerous,  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
court. 

The  author  to  whom  we  have  so 
often  feferred  remarks,*  “  that  there 
are  many  things,  in  our  situation  in 
Scotland,  that  render  it  difficult  and 
embarrassing  to  adopt  some  of  those 
peculiarities  which  appear  to  be  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  successful 
use  of  jury  trial  in  civil  causes.  Our 
custom,  in  particular,  of  deciding  on 
crimes  by  a  simple  majority,  aided  by 
the  consideration  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  apparent  unanimity  of  English 
juries,  there  must,  probably,  be  a  se¬ 
cret  minority  of  persons  who  differ,  or 
at  least  doubt  of  the  verdict,  might 
probably  render  any  enactment  that 
juries  in  civil  causes  must  be  unani¬ 
mous  not  a  little  unpalatable.  Scots¬ 
men  have  not,  as  yet,  had  generally  to 
consider,  that  the  oaths  of  judges  and 
jurymen  are  to  be  faithful,  patient,  and 
diligent,  in  forming  an  opinion,  but 
not  to  form  a  clear  and  undoubting 
opinion,  or  to  be  obstinate  in  any  opi¬ 
nion,  which,  from  the  nature  of  human 
affairs,  is  necessarily  liable  to  error  ; 
and  hence,  in  general,  overlooking 
that  openness  to  conviction,  and  that 
due  and  becoming  diffidence  in  their 
own  opinions,  and  that  deference  to 
authority,  which  form  a  most  import¬ 
ant  part  of  the  character  of  the  con¬ 
scientious  juryman,  especially,  where 
law  is  implicated  in  the  discussion,  they 
confound  the  exacting  of  unanimity 
with  requiring  a  compromise  of  their 
oaths.” 

Upon  this  passage  it  may,  in  general, 
be  observed,  that  the  duty  of  jurors, 
as  prescribed  by  their  oaths,  is  to  give 
their  own  opinions  on  the  evidence,  and. 
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•f  counr,  to  ^ard  against  a  bias  from 
any  thing  which  is  external  to  their 
'own  minds.  It  is  their  duty,  there¬ 
fore,  not  to  be  influenced  by  a  wrang¬ 
ling  or  conceited  minority — for  if  they 
are  under  such  influence,  the  judgment 
of  the  minority  alone  is  obtained.  It 
is  no  less  their  duty  not  to  pay  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  court  beyond  their  own 
reason  and  conviction — for  if  they  do 
so,  they  are  guilty  of  perjury.  If 
again,  they  act  from  fear  of  the  con¬ 
finement  which  may  be  inflicted  upon 
them,  they  also  commit  peijury  ;  they 
are  bound,  in  short,  to  give  their  own 
opinions,  freely  and  deliberately  form¬ 
ed,  without  yielding  to  any  influence 
whatever.  It  must  be  presumed,  that 
honest  and  respectable  men  (and  of 
such  alone  ought  juries  to  be  compo¬ 
sed  )  will,  when  acting  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  an  oath,  give  a  fair  and  candid 
opinion  ;  but  the  discussion  which  is 
so  much  desired — the  deference  to  the 
court  which  is  expected —  the  artificial 
unanimity,  indeed,  in  whatever  way 
produced,  must  form  a  check  upon 
their  conduct,  and  prevent  them  from 
giving  an  unbiassed  judgment.  Every 
method  by  which  it  may  be  proposed 
to  restrain  them  tends  more  or  less  to 
a  violation  of  their  oaths. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  author 
seems  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  have  been  urged  against 
his  plan,  and  notices  one  of  them  in 
the  following  terms :  **  It  isoften  stated, 
as  a  gross  and  insupportable  incongrui¬ 
ty,  that  a  majority  should  be  sufBcient 
to  condemn  a  person  to  the  gallows, 
and  unanimity  be  requisite  to  settle  a 
fact  on  which  a  matter  of  property 
depends.  But  the  true  view  of  the 
.  matter  is  this.  That  among  fair  men, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  criminal  case  will 
meet  with  a  serious  consideration  ;  and 
where  there  is  room  for  doubt,  the 
leaning  and  the  vote  will  always  go 
in  favour  of  the  culprit.  The  ques¬ 


tion  there'  is,  merely,  whether  guilt  is 
proved  ;  and  if  discussion  is  not  called 
for  by  the  requisite  of  unanimity,  the 
greater  is  the  chance  that  a  majo¬ 
rity  may  not  have  perceived  proof  of 
guilt,  and,  of  course,  will  vote  for  an 
acquittal.  Whereas,  if  unanimity  were 
required,  these  who  saw  evidence  of 
guilt,  would  be  compelled  by  their 
oaths  to  endeavour  to  convert  the  rest 
to  their  opinion,  as  to  which,  other¬ 
wise,  they  would  be  very  indifferent 
whether  it  became  the  successful  opi¬ 
nion  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
civil'interests,  people  are  apt  to  indulge 
their  own  views  of  things,  and  subject 
the  law  to  their  own  crude  notions  of 
general  justice,  and  the  rules  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  fanciful  presumptions  front 
character  and  opinions ;  and  a  power¬ 
ful  controul  is  requisite  to  compel  a 
sound,  patient,  and  dispassionate  consi¬ 
deration,  and  to  countervail  rashness* 
presumption,  opinionativeness,  and  lo¬ 
quacity.  The  great  object  is  to  in¬ 
fuse  into  the  jury,  that  all  and  each 
are  responsible  for  the  soundness  of 
the  verdict,  and  that  their  duty  is  br 
no  means  satisfled,  by  making  up  eacn 
his  own  mind  conscientiously.  A  sen¬ 
timent  of  this  sort  disposes  every  Jury¬ 
man  to  the  most  temperate  considera¬ 
tion,  both  of  what  strikes  himself,,  and 
of  what  he  observes  weighs  with  others* 
and,  of  course,  to  the  formation  of  a 
right  verdict,  and  to  a  general  concur¬ 
rence  ill  it.  Accordingly,  it  was  to 
the  requisite  of  unanimity  that  Lord 
Ashburton  chiefly  ascribed  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  temperate  and  able  mem 
in  juries  (see  Lord  Stanhope  on  the 
rights  of  juries)  ;  and  it  has  bees 
thought,  with  no  small  probability* 
that  even  the  moderation  of  the  English 
in  their  political  factions,  and  their 
circumspection  as  to  all  projects  of  in¬ 
novation,  are  in  some  degree  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  habits  thus  engendered 
on  the  national  character.” 
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This  reasoning  is  plausible,  but 
unsatisfactory.  It  seems  to  be  implied, 
even  in  the  argument  of  the  author, 
that  unanimity  cannot  be  obtained  but 
by  undue  means,  or  by  a  sort  of  com* 
pulsion.  We  must,  therefore,  in  all 
cases,  be  contented  to  receive  either  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  or  that  of  the 
minority;  but  that  of  the  majority, 
although  it  may  not  be  true,  is  always 
more  probable  than  that  of  the  mino¬ 
rity.  It  is  taken  in  criminal  cases  ; 
and,  by  the  practice  of  Scotland,  a 
majority  of  one  only  is  required.  The 
learned  author,  indeed,  presumes,  that 
if  in  a  criminal  case,  the  evidence  be 
unsatisfactory  to  prove  the  guilt  of 
the  accused,  it  will  appear  in  this  light 
to  the  majority  ;  that  is,  he  presumes, 
the  majority  will  be  in  tke  right  Even 
this,  however,  is  but  a  slender  pre¬ 
sumption,  when  it  is  considered  how 
narrow  a  majority  is  required.  But 
on  the  hypothesis,  that  in  every  cri¬ 
minal  case  where  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecutor  is  not  clear  to  prove  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  the  majority  will 
consider  it  as  unsatisfactory,  he  thinks 
it  a  great  advantage  that,  in  such  a 
case,  they  are  not  bound  to  convince 
the  minority,  who  may  be  mrsuaded 
of  the  guilt  of  the  pannel.  This  is  all 
very  well,  when  it  is  supposed  that  the 
majority  take  a  favourable  view  of  the 
case  for  the  accused  ;  but  reverse  the 
hypothesis,  (and  such  a  case  often 
happens)  and  suppose  that  the  majo¬ 
rity  see  the  guilt  of  the  accused  while 
the  minority  are  blind  to  it.  If  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  one  only,  may  be  wrong,  (and 
surely  this  is  not  a  violent  supposition) 
would  it  not  be  a  very  great  advan¬ 
tage,  upon  the  general  principles  of  this 
author,  that  the^  should  be  compelled 
to  bring  the  minority  round  to  their 
opinions,  or  be  unable  to  give  a  con¬ 
demnatory  verdict  against  the  culprit  ? 
Why  then  is  the  opinion  of  the  majo¬ 
rity  held  sufficient  in  every  case  of 


a  criminal  nature  ?  For  this  very  obri- 
ous  reason,  that  the  minority  would, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  have  an 
entire  controul  over  the  majority,  and 
might  thus  (even  if  one  individual  alone 
stood  out)  have  as  much  influence  in 
forming  the  verdict  as  the  major  part 
of  the  jurors.  To  bestow  effectual 
power  to  do  mischief  in  such  a  case, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  give  one  or 
more  individuals  the  right  of  putting 
a  negative  on  the  proceedings ;  even 
one  obstinate  and  refractory  individual 
it  thus  enables  to  controul,  by  his 
single  opinion,  that  of  all  his  associ¬ 
ates.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  ma¬ 
jority  is  allowed  to  decide  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cases  ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore, 
from  any  superior  advantages  which 
the  majority  are  supposed  to  possess  in 
discovering  the  innocence  of  the  ac¬ 
cused,  or  the  imperfections  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  brought  against  him,  that  their 
verdict  is  taken  as  decisive  in  criminal 
cases,  but  from  the  presumption,  which 
is  perfectly  natural,  of  their  superior 
advantages  in  discovering  the  real  me¬ 
rits  of  »e  case,  whether  the  result  of 
their  opinion  be  for  or  against  the  ac¬ 
cused.  It  is  because  their  judgment 
is  universally  imagined  to  be  more  con¬ 
formable  to  the  justice  and  truth  of 
the  case,  that  it  is  received  without 
contradiction,  and  not  from  any  re¬ 
fined  theory  that  they  will  be  more 
favourable  to  the  prisoner  than  the 
minority  might  have  been.  But  if 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  be  re¬ 
ceived  without  hesitation  in  criminal 
cases,  because  it  is  sujiposed  to  be  the 
true  or  correct  opinion,  why  should 
not  the  same  thing  happen  in  civil 
cases  ?  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  men 
are  more  disposed  in  civil  than  in 
criminal  cases  to  indulge  their  own 
views,  and  to  disregard  all  direction 
and  authority.  It  may  be  asked, 
however,  if  it  be  cot  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  views  of  the  jury,  as 
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dittinguished  from  those  of  the  court, 
to  what  end  are  juries  conyened  i  So 
far  is  it  from  being  just  to  say,  that, 
in  civil  cases,  juries  will  be  more  prone 
to  exercise  their  own  judgment,  and 
to  indulge  their  own  partiuities,  than 
in  cases  of  a  criminal  nature  ;  that  in 
the  latter  they  will  be  more  certainly 
disposed,  than  in  any  other  instance,  to 
give  way  to  their  own  feelings,  and  to 
judge  erroneously  It  is  feding  that, 
for  the  most  part, leads  men  astray,  and 
encourages  a  departure  from  strict  rules 
or  established  formalities ;  and  it  is 
manifest  that  this  feeling  will  exercise 
the  strongest  controul  in  that  class  of 
cases  which  are  chiefly  calculated  to 
call  it  forth.  There  can  be  no  com¬ 
parison,  in  this  respect,  betwixt  actions 
of  a  civil  and  a  criminal  nature.  In 
both  cases,  however,  there  is  equally 
the  sanction  of  an  oath  to  compel  men 
to  discharge  their  duty  ;  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  presumed  that  this  strong 
obligation  will  have  due  weight,  in 
every  instance,  with  the  respectable 
men  to  whose  candid  and  deliberate 
consideration  the  questions  occurring 
in  courts  of  law  are  submitted.  As 
to  the  notion  of  this  author — that  by 
requiring  unanimity  the  whole  of  the 
jurors  are  made  responsible  for  the 
soundness  of  the  verdict — it  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  proper  to  say — that 
m  this  manner  they  become  responsi¬ 
ble  for  its  aritfidal  unanimity — a  qua¬ 
lity,  which,  as  it  can  never  be  secured 
but  by  undue  efforts  from  without — 
by  over  persuasion— by  authority — or 
by  fear— seems  no  less  inconsistent  with 
the  soundness  of  the  judgment,  than 
injurious  to  the  honour  and  distressing 
to  the  conscience  of  the  juror. 

A  strange  attempt  has  been  made 
to  prove  that  jurors  may  safely  give  a 
sort  of formal  concurrence  to  verdicts, 
of  which,  in  their  consciences,  they  do 
not  approve.  To  judge  of  this  point, 
we  must  look  to  the  words  of  the  oath 
which  is  to  be  taken  by  every  juryman. 


By  this  oath,  he  is  bound  to  give  a 
true  verdict  according  to  the  evidence.’* 
It  seems  very  clear  that  the  word 
“  verdict,”  in  this  place,  whatever 
may  be  its  meaning  on  other  occasions, 
must  signify  the  opinion  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  juror,  and  not  that  of  the  whule 
jury  The  juror  is  sworn  to  give  this 
verdict  or  opinion  ;  and  it  is  manifest, 
that  although  he  may  aoncur  or  yidd 
to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  he  can¬ 
not  be  said,  in  point  of  fact,  to  give 
such  opinion,  nor  can  he  be  sworn  to 
the  performance  of  such  a  duty.  But 
he  is'compelled  by  his  oath,  also,  to 

five  a  ”  true  verdict and  even,  if  by 
is  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  it  were  to  be  held  that,  in  the 
sense  of  the  oath,  he  gives  his  oum  opi¬ 
nion,  how  is  he  to  be  satisfied  that  he 
concurs  in  a  true  opinion  or  verdict  ?  If 
hethus  concur,  whilethematter  appears 
doubtful  to  him,  or  the  opinions  of  his 
brethren  are,  according  to  his  views, 
erroneous,  the  verdict,  in  his  fair  esti¬ 
mation,  is  obviously  not  a  true  but  a 
folse  verdict ;  it  may  not  only  appear 
false  to  Atm,  but  be  really  a  false  ver¬ 
dict  in  itself.  The  law  does  not  de¬ 
clare  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
is,  by  necessary  presumption,  a  true 
opinion — for  if  it  did  so,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  that  opinion  alonCt  and  would 
never  demand  unanimity  either  real  or 
apparent.  How  then  can  the  juror 
when  he  submits  (supposing  him  en¬ 
titled  to  do  sol  to  tlK  opinion  of  the 
majority,  say  that  he  has  delivered  a 
true  vei^ict ;  an  opinion  which  is  true, 
either  as  it  appears  to  himself — as  it  it 
in  point  of  fact — or  as  it  is  considered 
by  the  law  under  which  he  acts?  There 
is  no  ambiguity  in  this  instance — no 
room  for  construction ;  but  even  if 
there  were,  it  would  be  bad  policy,  in 
making  a  new  law,  to  introduce  an 
oath  at  all  equivocal  in  its  import. 
The  juror,  that  he  may  comply  with 
his  oath  and  satisfy  his  conscience, 
must  give  his  own  opinion  and  nothing 
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elie  ;  for  if  he  act  otherwise  he  com¬ 
mits  peijury.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  jury  are  bound,  “  well  and  truly 
to  try  the  matter  at  issue,”  as  well  as 
to  give  a  true  verdict,  according  to  the 
evidence  ;  the  one  branch  of  the  oath 
prescribes,  that  they  shall  lend  an  at¬ 
tentive  ear  to  all  the  statements  and 
arguments  which  may  be  regularly 
submitted  in  the  course  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings — to  those  of  the  parties — of 
the  judge,  and  of  their  brethren  of  the 
jury.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  oath 
—for  they  are  bound  also  to  give 
a  true  verdict,”  that  is,  to  give  their 
own  true  and  candid  opinion.  The 
juror,  therefore,  is  bound  to  give  his 
opinion  according  to  the  evidence ; 
but  how  can  it  be  contended  that  he 
discharges  this  part  of  his  duty  by  ac¬ 
ceding  to  the  opinion  of  any  number 
of  his  brethren  }  How  can  he  think 
that  the  opinion  of  another  is  “  accord* 
ing  to  the  evidence,”  when  that  opinion 
diners  from  his  own  as  to  this  same  evi¬ 
dence  ?  The  mere  statement  of  such  a 
question  shews  the  absurdity  of  the 
whole  argument. 

A  distinction  has,  indeed,  been  ab¬ 
surdly  taken  betwixt  the  language  of 
the  act  of  parliament,  which  demands, 
that  juries  shall  be  **  agreed  in  their 
verdicts,”  and  the  term  “  unanimity,” 
as  applied  to  these  verdicts.  The  words 
of  tne  act,  it  is  said,  do  not  require  that 
the  verdict  should  be  **  unanimous,” 
but  only  that  the  jurors  who  dissent 
should  ”  agree”  to  the  verdict  given 
by  the  majority.  But  if,  by  the  words 
of  the  act,  it  be  intended  that  jurors 
shall  merely  acquiesce  in  the  opinions  of 
a  majority  of  their  brethren,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  real  unanimity  is  proposed, 
while  an  unnecessary  violation  of  the 
oath  taken  by  the  jurors  is  hazarded. 
The  juror,  by  merely  acquiescing  in,  or 
jfidding  to,  the  notions  of  his  associates, 
returns  a  verdict  which,  to  him,  must 
appear  to  be  false.  There  is  no  possi¬ 
bility,  in  short,  of  avoiding  the  absur¬ 


dities  and  perjuries  arising  out  of  the 
regulations  which  exist  in  England. 

It  is  very  true,  that  in  this  enlight¬ 
ened  country,  little. difficulty  is  felt 
on  the  subject,  and  the  practice  ia 
continued  without  interruption  orcom- 
plaint ;  but  it  should  never  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  men  are  very  much  the 
creatures  of  habit,  not  only  as  to  their 
pleasures,  but,  ir  many  cases,  even  as 
to  their  moral  actions ;  and  that  an 
absurd  and  immoral  practice  which 
has  been  long  established,  and  in  which 
all  have  more  or  less  participated, 
must  lose  much  of  its  deformity  in 
the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  it  has  be¬ 
come  familiar.  It  is  well  known,  how¬ 
ever,  that  English  juries  have  often, 
under  the  present  constitution,  been 
reduced  to  the  most  despicable  shifts, 
and  even  to  open  perjuries.  The  evils 
and  absurdities  of  the  practice,  indeed, 
have  almost  become  proverbial.  A 
single  case  may  be  selected  by  way  of 
illustration  Two  men  were  tried  for 
stealing  a  sum  of  money  in  coin  ;  and 
as  the  jury  had  determined  that  the 
one  should  suffer,  and  the  other  be  res¬ 
cued,  they  found  the  first  guilty  of 
stealing  the  money,  about  40  guineas, 
and  the  other  guilty  of  stealing  40 
pieces  of  metal  worth  -Ss.  This  ver¬ 
dict,  false  upon  the  face  of  it,  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  acted  upon. 

It  is  known  to  those  who  are  at  all 
conversant  in  the  history  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  law,  that  this  quality  of  unanimity 
was  not  required  in  the  verdicts  of 
juries  until  a  period  comparatively  re¬ 
cent.  The  salutary  power  of  taki'^g 
the  verdict  of  a  majority  remained  till 
near  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 
Then,  unfortunately,  in  defiance  both 
of  precedent  and  reason,  the  judges 
agreed  that  a  verdict  of  less  than  twelve 
men  was  no  verdict  at  all  — W  hen  we 
consider  the  present  practice  of  Eng¬ 
land,  therefore,  we  find  that  it  is  fraught 
with  absurdities,  and  even  with  perju¬ 
ries  ;  and  if  we  look  to  the  ancient 
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uMges  of  this  people,  so  illustrious  in 
ibany  respects,  we  discover  that  their 
old  laws  did  not  in  any  way  counte¬ 
nance  the  impolitic  regulation  which 
so  eager  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
introduce  into  this  country. 

Let  us  take  still  another  view  of 
the  jury,  and  suppose  one  of  them  in¬ 
terested  in  the  question  at  issue.  This 
may  happen  a  thousand  ways  without 
its  being  known  to  the  party  entitled, 
on  that  account,  to  offer  an  objection. 
The  juror  may  be  secretly  moved  by 
hatred  or  friendship,  fear  or  hope.  If 
he  have  an  athletic  constitution,  with 
an  unfeeling  mind— no  very  uncom¬ 
mon  union — he  may  take  little  share 
in  the  discussion  of  doubtful  points 
with  his  colleagues,  but  may  content 
himself  with  signifying  to  them  that 
he  has  made  up  his  mind,  and  if  they 
will  not  agree  with  him,  they  must 
try  to  exhaust  him,  for  he  will  not 
give  up  his  opinion  This  lasts  for 
six,  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty  hours ;  and 
if  the  strength  of  this  one  man  be 
greater,  or  his  appetite  less  trouble¬ 
some,  than  those  of  his  colleagues,  he 
carries  his  point,  and  the  verdict,  against 
the  opinion  and  conscience  of  the  other 
eleven.  There  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  this  is  no  uncommon  case.  Every 
attorney  knows,  that  if  he  can  but  de¬ 
pend  on  one  or  two  of  the  jury  for 
sufficient  stubbornness  to  serve  his 
client,  he  needs  not  care  for  the  rest. 
In  such  a  transaction,  ten  or  eleven 
out  of  the  Jury  are  inevitably  peijured. 
Instead  of  a  **  true  verdict  according 
to  the  evidence,’*  they  give  what  their 
consciences  tell  them  is  a  false  one, 
and  contrary  to  it ;  and  to  this  crime 
the  law  itself,  which  ought  to  punish 
it,  compels  them. 

An  author,  who  has  had  much  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  business  of  jury 
trials  in  England,  remarks,  that  “  the 
unanimity  required  prevents  the  speedy 
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administration  of  justice,  by  frequent* 
ly  causing  unnecessary  delay  in  long 
and  vain  endeavours  to  overcome  un¬ 
reasonable  or  interested  obstinacy  { 
and  still  more,  by  introducing  a  mo¬ 
dern  practice  manifestly  illegal  and  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  suitors,  that  of  dischar¬ 
ging  a  jury  who  cannot  agree,  and 
deferring  the  trial  to  a  future  occasion. 
It  also  incurs  the  danger  of  a  small 
minority,  even  of  one,  dictating  the 
verdict.  It  induces  restraint  suf¬ 
fering  for  a  purpose  to  which  tuey 
should  never  beemployed — toinfluence 
a  judicial  opinion.  It  requires  also  the 
existence  of  the  high  moral  improba¬ 
bility,  that,  incases  of  difficulty, twelve 
men  should  be  fairly  and  bona  Jide 
unanimous  in  their  decision,  and  tends 
to  place  jurymen  in  a  most  awkward 
dilemma.’’ 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  by  the  act 
lately  passed  for  introducing  jury  trial, 
in  civil  causes,  into  Scotland,  the  same 
compulsitors  are  not  to  be  applied 
here  as  in  England ;  it  was  foreseen 
that  such  a  course  of  proceeding  would 
not  be  endured  in  this  part  of  the  is¬ 
land.  We  are  to  have,  however,  in 
the  words  of  the  learned  author  so 
often  referred  to,  **  a  sufficient  com¬ 
pulsitor  from  a  long  inclosure,”*  that 
is,  by  the  confinement  of  the  jury  for 
twelve  hours,  and  ^  longer  space  if 
the  judge  shaJl  think  fit,  in  order  that 
he  may  prevail  upon  them  to  be  una¬ 
nimous.  If  the  jury  do  not  at  last 
agree,  a  new  trial  is  to  be  resorted  to. 
On  considering  this  scheme,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  in  so  far  as  the  compulsi¬ 
tor  operates,  all  the  objections  which, 
have  been  already  offered  against  an 
attempt  to  compel  unanimity,  apply 
with  full  force,  while,  by  the  above  re¬ 
gulation,  the  jury  is  to  be  abandoned, 
in  this  particular,  entirely  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  court.  In  proportion, 
therefore,  as  the  compulsitor  is  leoknt) 


*  Considerations,  p.  29. 
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h  will  prove  ineffectual,  and  as  a  new 
trial  it  granted  when  unanimity  can 
not  be  obtained  in  the  first  instance, 
the  saving  of  hardship  to  the  jury 
must  be  compensated  in  trouble  and 
ezpence  to  the  litigants. 

Remove  the  requisite  of  unanimi¬ 
ty,”  says  the  learned  author  of  the 
**  Considerations,”  “  and  require  only 
aecrccy  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  jury¬ 
men,  the  whole  machine  is  didocated. 
Every  juryman  then  knows  the  busi¬ 
ness  wul  be  finished  when  each  has 
made  up  his  own  opinion  ;  so,  for  the 
most  part,  he  attends  only  to  procure 
satisfaction  to  himself,  and  feels  little 
anxiety  for  any  thing  farther.  If, 
however,  he  is  ambitious  of  taking  a 
lead  in  the  private  discussions,  his  va¬ 
nity  finds  still  a  considerable  gratifi¬ 
cation  in  carrying  a  majority  of  his 
brethren  with  aim,  though  the  public 
should  not  learn  the  achievement  for 
a  time ;  and  the  gratification  is  not 
lessened,  should  the  verdict  run  coun¬ 
ter  to  the  directions  of  the  bench ; 
and  if  the  leader  is  at  all  corrupt,  the 
secrecy  is  a  desirable  cover  against  de¬ 
tection.  The  Bar,  again,  discovering 
that  the  juries,  though  taken  from  the 
mass  of  the  public,  are  courts  inclined 
to  act  according  to  their  own  ideas  of 
law  and  expediency,  address  them  as 
an  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  bench ; 
and  the  judge  finding,  from  the  ver 
diets,  that  the  rules  of  law  and  evi« 
dence  are  often  neglected,  or  sacrifi¬ 
ced  to  the  conceits  of  the  uninformed, 
or  the  declamations  of  the  bar,  his  ex¬ 
ertions  are  damped,  and  his  functions 
performed  with  languor  or  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  But  a  dismissal  after  a  long 
trial,  tedious  inclosure,  and  painfm 
but  fruitless  discussion  to  obtain  una¬ 
nimity,  can  have  none  of  those  perni¬ 
cious  coDsequeaces.  Labour  lost,  ex¬ 


pence  thrown  away,  parties  disappoint¬ 
ed,  must  always  be  objects  of  painful 
contemplation.  The  obloquy  due  to, 
conceit,  obtuseness,  oropinionativeness, 
must  always  be  an  object  of  dread. 
Such  mortifications,  whether  the  re¬ 
sult  be  the  calling  of  another  jury,  or 
the  resorting  to  a  trial  by  an  act  and , 
commission,  every  jury  must  be  solicit¬ 
ous  to  avoid.'* 

Here  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
difficulties  which  may,  and  probably 
mustt  be  encountered  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  new  instrument  for  me 
administration  of  justice  But  if  una¬ 
nimity  be  in  truth  an  unattainable  thing, 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  this  quality 
be  deemed  essential  to  the  efiEiciency 
of  juries,  the  fair  inference  seems  to 
be,  not  that  we  should  have  juries  in- 
cumbered  with  so  absurd  a  provision, 
but  that  we  should  have  no  juries  in 
civil  causes  at  all.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  expedient  is  to  be  tried  in 
Scotland  with  the  most  laudable  cau¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  well  that  the  business 
has  been  thus  managed.  But  if  there 
be  little  reason  to  hope  for  good  from 
the  experiment — if  there  exist  but 
slender  inducements  to  innovation  at 
all — if  slight  changes  of  obvious  utili¬ 
ty  might  nave  removed  every  ground 
of  complaint,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  hazard,  even  of  the  ex- 
perimi  nt,  should  have  been  encoun¬ 
tered.  To  us  it  appears,  that  the 
excellence  of  jury  trial,  in  criminal 
cases,  is  not  more  certain  than  its  in¬ 
curable  defects  when  extended  to  other 
branches  of  business.  The  interven¬ 
tion  of  juries,  in  the  trial  of  crimes, 
forms  the  safeguard  of  public  liberty } 
their  interference  in  questions  of  civil 
right,  we  think,  can  only  create  a  most 
unnecessary  and  unprofitable  incum¬ 
brance  on  the  administration  of  justice. 
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